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tbe  Ebritish  mmisteri  to  reader  the  guardian  cure  oi  the  parent 
atate  ridkudous  loid  its  tapremaey  odieoi  to  the  colonials,  tfaej 
could  bardty  have  selected  a  fitter  instrument  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  sinister  purpose  tb^a^Lcyd  Loudoim.  Devoid] 
of  geniuS)  either  civil  or  mHitary ;  In  carriage  arWW'hliperiouB 
aad  undignified  ;  always  hurried,  and  hurrying  others,  yet  mak- 
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of  the  people  whom  be  was  commissioned  to  defend,  —  h^  pro- 
voked alternately  the  disgust,  the  jealousy,  and  the  contemptu- 
ous amasKement  of  the  colonists  of  America.^  In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year  [January,  1757]  he  repaired  to 
Boston,  where  he  was  met  by  a  council  composed  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  Nova  Scotia  and  of  the  States  of  New  England.  To 
this  council  he  addressed  a  speech,  in  which,  with  equal  inso- 
lence and  absurdity,  he  ascribed  the  public  safety  to  Ute  efforts 
of  the  English  soldiers,  and  all  the  recent  successes  of  the 
French  to  the  misconduct  of  the  American  troops  or  the  provin- 
cial governments.  It  is  unlikely,  notwithstanding  the  arrogance 
of  his  disposition  and  the  nanowness  of  his  capacity,  that  be 
could  have  expected  to  stimulate  the  Americans  to  a  higher  strain 
of  exertion  by  depreciating  their  past  services,  and  exalting  above 
their  gallant  and  successful  warriors  the  defeated  troops  and  dis- 
graced commanders  of  England.  Nor,  indeed,  did  he  seek 
to  compass  any  such  chimerical  purpose.  He  required,  that 
the  govemm^ots  of  New  England  ahooid  contribute  only  four 
thousand  men,  which  should  be  despatched  to  New  York, 
there  to  unite  with  the  quotas  to  be  furnished  by  that  province 
and  New  Jersey,  and  thereafter  to  be  conducled  by  hhn  to  an 
enterprise,  which  he  declared  that  the  interests  of  the  Bridsh 
service  forbade  him  at  present  to  disclose,  but  which,  the 
council  might  be  assured,  wpuld  not  be  upcongaaial  lo  the 
views  and  sentiments  of  the  people  of  New  England.  This 
moderate  reqoisitioii,  far  inferior  Co  the  exaction  which  had 
been  aatioipa^,  served  at  least  to  silence  the  murmurs,  diaugh 
tt  oouM  not  appease  die  discontent  and  indignation,  ereated  by 
Lord  Loudoun's  prelinnnary  remarks ;  and  the  kvies  he  dh^ 
manded,  having  been  speedily  raised,  hastened  to  unite  with  tlie 

1  ^^  He  is  like  St.  George  upon  a  gign-post,"  said  a  Philadelpbian  to  Dr. 
Franklin,  —  **  al?r«jB  on  borMback,  but  never  advancing.'^  When  Franklin 
pregsed  for  raimbursement  of  certain  sujinliea  wbich  be  bad  been  employed  to 
procure  for  tbe  army,  Lord  Loudoun  tola  bim  that  be  could  adford  to  wait,  as 
bb  eniploynient  had  donbtlsM  avea  Urn  ample  opportanity  of  filling  bii  •wm 
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oontiiigeDts  dhrawn  from  the  other  profinoes  at  New  York^ 
where,  early  in  the  spring,  the  British  commander  found  him* 
sdf  at  the  head  of  more  than  six  thousand  American  troops. 

It  was  expected  by  the  States  of  New  Enghnd,  and  perhaps 
was  the  original  purpose  of  Lord  Loudoun  himself,  that  the  force 
Uhis  assembled  should  be  ap{rfied  to  the  reduction  of  Ticon- 
deroga  aod  Crown  Pomt ;  but  he  was  induced  to  depart  from 
this  plan,  if,  indeed,  he  erer  entertained  it,  by  the  tidings  of  an 
additional  aranment  having  been  despatched  from  Britain  to 
Nova  Scoda.  Tins  armament,  consisting  of  eleven  ships  of 
the  line,  besides  transports  and  boml>*ketches,  under  the  e<mi*- 
mand  of  Admiral  Holbome  and  Commodore  Holmes,  and  con* 
taining  six  thousand  disciplined  soldiers,  conducted  by  Oeorge, 
Viscoui^  Howe,  arrived  accordingly  at  Hali&x  [July,  1757], 
whither  Lord  Loudoun  shortly  after  repaired,  along  with  the 
forces  he  had  collected  at  New  York.  He  now  proclaimed  his 
intention  of  declinii^  for  the  present  all  active  operations  against 
Crown  Point  or  Ticonderoga,  and  of  uniting  his  whole  dis* 
posable  force  in  an  expedition  to  Cape  Breton,  for  the  con- 
quest of  Louisburg.  This  abandonment  of  the  enterprise  on 
which  they  had  confidendy  relied  was  a  severe  disappointment 
to  the  States  of  New  England  ;  nor  was  their  concern  abated 
by  the  issue  of  the  design  which  Lord  Loudoun  preferably  em- 
braced ;  for  it  now  appeared  that  he  was  totally  mmcquainted 
with  the  condition  of  the  f<»lress  he  pn^KMed  to  subdue  ;  and 
his  attack  upon  it  was  first  suspended  by  the  necessity  of 
guning  thb  preliminary  infermati<m,  and  ultimately  relinquished 
fai  consequence  of  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  and  of  the  acces* 
sion  of  kiCB  the  place  received  wUle  these  inquiries  were 
pursued.  It  was  foimd  that  Louisburg  was  garrisoned  by  six 
thousand  regidar  troops,  besides  militia,  and  farther  defiraded 
by  sevoUeen  Une-of-battle  ships  moored, in  the  harboor,  and 
which  arrived  while  the  Britbh  troops  lingered  inactively  at 
Halifax.    Lord  Loudoun,  accountbg  the  armament  he  com- 
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conduct  had  occasioned  in  another  quarter,  and  which  crowned 
the  disgrace  of  this  inglorious  campaign.^ 

Montcalm,  the'  French  commander,  availing  himself  of  the 
unskilful  movement  by  which  Lord  Loudoun  withdrew  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  British  force  from  New  York  to  Halifax^ 
advanced  with  an  armj  of  nine  thousand  men  and  laid  siege  to 
Fort  William  Henry,  which  was  garrisoned  by  nearly  three 
thousand  troops,  partly  English  and  partly  American,  com- 
manded  by  a  brave  English  officer,  Colonel  Mcmroe.  The 
security  of  this  important  post  was  supposed  to  be  still  farther 
promoted  by  the  proximity  of  Fort  Edward,  which  was  scarce- 
ly fourteen  miles  from  it,  and  where  the  Englbh  general,  Webb,^  ^ 
was  stationed  with  a  force  of  four  thousand  men.  Had  Webb 
done  his  duty,  the  besiegers  might  have  been  repulsed,  and 
Fort  William  Henry  preserved  ;  but  though  he  received  time- 
ly notice  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  yet,  with  strange  indo- 
lence  or  timidity,  he  neither  summoned  the  American  govern- 
ments to  aid  the  place  with  their  militia,  nor  despatched  a 
single  company  of  his  own  soldiers  to  its  succour.  Nay, 
whether  or  not  he  desired,  so  far  was  he  from  hoping  to  avert, 
its  capture,  that  the  only  communication  be  made  to  Monroe, 
during  the  siege,  was  a  letter  conveying  the  faint-hearted  coun^ 
sel  to  surrender  without  delay.  [August  9,  1757.]  Montcalm, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  was  endowed  with  a  high  d^ree  of  mil- 
itary spirit  and  genius,  pressed  the  assault  on  Fort  William  Hemy 
with  the  utmost  vigor  and  skill.  He  had  inspired  his  own  darii^ 
ardor  into  the  French  soldiers,  and  roused  the  fury  and  enthusi- 
asm of  his  Indian  auxiliaries  by  pronrising  revenge  proportioned 
to  their  losses,  and  unrestricted  plunder  as  the  reward  of  their 
conquest.*  After  a  sharp  resistance,  which,  however,  endiur- 
ed  only  for  six  days,  Monroe,  finding  that  his  ammuniticm  was 
exhausted,  and  that  hopes  of  relief  were  desperate,  was  com- 

^  The  recent  fate  of  Admiral  Byng,  whom  the  British  court  meanly  sacrific 
ed  to  popular  rage  ibr  unsuoce«ftii  cmeration  at  sea,  was  supposed  to  liave  par- 
alyzea  tne  energy  of  many^  British  officers  at  this  juncture. 

"^  **  On  the  yery  day  he  inyested  the  place,  he  sent  a  letter  to  Colonel  Mon- 
roe, telling  him  he  tnought  himself  obliged  in  humanity  to  desire  he  would 
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pelled  to  surrender  the  |rface  by  a  capituktion,  of  which  the 
terms  were  far  more  honorable  to  the  vanquished  than  the  ful- 
fihnent  of  them  was  to  the  victors.  It  was  conditioned  that 
the  garrison  should  not  serve  against  the  French  for  eighteen 
months  ;  that  they  should  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war  ; 
and,  retaining  their  private  baggage,  be  escorted  to  Fort  Ed- 
ward by  French  troops,  as  a  security  against  the  lawless  feroc- 
ity of  the  Indians.  But  these  savages  were  mcensed  at  the 
terms  which  Montcabn  (whether  swayed  by  generous  respect 
for  a  gallant  foe,  or  apprehensive  that  Webb  might  be  roused 
at  length  from  his  supine  indifference)  conceded  to  the  gar- 
rison ;  and  seemg  no  reason  why  the  French  general  should 
postpone  the  interest  of  his  allies  to  that  of  his  enemies,  were 
determined,  that,  if  he  broke  his  word  with  either  party,  it 
should  not  be  with  tKtm*  Of  the  scene  of  cruelty  and  blood- 
shed which  ensued  the  accounts  which  have  been  transmitted 
are  not  less  uniform  and  authentic  than  horrid  and  disgusting. 
The  only  point  wrapped  in  obscurity  is  how  far  the  French 
general  and  his  troops  were  voluntarily  or  unavoidably  specta- 
tors of  the  violation  of  the  treaty  they  stood  pledged  to  fiilfil. 
According  to  some  accounts,  no  escort  whatever  was  furnished 
to  the  British  garrison.  According  to  others,  the  escort  was 
a  mere  mockery,  both  in  respect  of  the  numbers  of  the  French 
guards,  and  of  their  willingness  to  defend  their  civilized  ene- 
mies against  their  savage  friends.^  It  is  certain  that  the  escort, 
if  there  was  any,  proved  totally  ineffectual ;  and  this  acknowl- 
edged circumstance,  taken  m  conjunction  with  the  prior  occur-  ^^„^ 
rences  at  Oswego,  is  sufficient  to  load  the  charggtgi.9fj^ 
calmjjiA  a^^  which,  as  it  n 

MS  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  repelled,  seems  likely  to  prove 
as  lasting  as  his  name.  No  sooner  had  the  garrison  march- 
ed out,  and  surrendered  their  arms,  in  reliance  upon  the  pledge 
of  the  French  general,  than  a  furious  and  irresistible  attack 
was  made  upon  them  by  die  Indians,  who  stripped  them  both 
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persons  were  thus  slaughtered  or  oarried  into  capdvity.  Such 
was  the  lot  of  eighty  men  belon^ng  to  a  New  Hampshire  reg- 
iment, of  which  tlie  complement  was  no  more  than  two  hun* 
dred.  A  number  of  Indian  allies  of  the  English,  and  who  had 
formed  part  of  the  garrison,  fared  still  more  miserably.  They 
were  seized  without  scruple  by  their  savage  enemies,  and 
perished  in  lingering  and  barbarous  torture.  Of  the  garrison 
of  Fort  William  Henry  scarcely  a  half  were  enabled  to  gain 
the  shelter  of  Fort  Edward  in  a  straggling  and  wretched  con- 
dition. 

The  British  colonists  were  struck  with  the  most  painful  sur«t 
prbe  and  alarm  by  the  tidings  of  this  disaster.     Many  persons! 
were  induced  to  question  the  fidelity  of  General  Webb,  whose  I 
conduct,  indeed,  though  not  justly  obnoxious  to  this  charge,  1 
yet  merited  the  sharpest  and  most  contemptuous  censure  ;  and  I 
all  were  inflamed  with  the  highest  indignation  by  the  atrocious! 
breach  of  Montcalm's  treaty  with  the  garrison  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam  Henry.     Webb,  roused,  at  length,  from  his  lethargy  by 
the  personal  fear  that  fell  on  him,  hastily  invoked  the  succour 
of  the  States  of  New  England.     The  call  was  promptly  obey- 
ed ;  and  a  portion  of  die  militia  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut was  despatched  to  check  the  vict<mous  progress  of  the 
French,  who,  it  was  feared,  would  not  only  make  an  easy  con- 
quest of  Fort  Edward,  but  penetrate  to  Albany.     So  zealous- 
ly was  thb  service  undertaken  by  Massachusetts,  that  a  large 
extent  of  her  own  frontier  was  stripped  of  its  defenders  and 
left  for  a  time  m  a  very  precarious  situation.     But  Montcalm, 
whether  daunted  by  thb  vigorous  demonstradon,  or  satisfied 
with  the  Uow  he  bad  struck,  and  engrossed  with  the  care  of 
ioaproving  its  propitious  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  Indians, 
refrained  from  even  mvesting  Fort  Edward,  and  made  no  far- 
ther attempt  at  present  to  extend  the  range  of  his  conquests* 
The  only  additional  operati(m  of  the  French,  during  the  season, 
was  a  {M*edatory  enterprise  in  concert  with  their  Indian  allies 
against  the  flourishing  Bridsh  settlements  at  German  Flats^  in 
the  province  of  New  YcArk,  and  along  the  Mohawk  River, 
which  they  utterly  wasted  with  fire  and  sword.     At  sea,  firom 
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teesy  wbieh  were  lotded  wiib  valuable  eargoes.^  Thus  ended 
a  campaign  which  coyered  Britain  and  her  cabinet  and  eom* 
DMmders  with  disgrace,  filled  her  colonies  with  the  most 
gloomy  apprehension  and  discontent,  wod  showed  oooqnest 
Uaaiag  with  full  beams  on  France.  By  an  act  of  parliament 
passed  this  year,  the  permission  formerly  granted  of  unportbg 
bar'^iron,  duty-free,  from  North  America,  into  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, was  extended  to  every  port  in  Great  Britain.^ 

Lord  Loudomi  concluded,  as  he  Imd  oomm^iced,  the  year, 
with  a  proceedii^  that  gave  much  offence  to  the  Americans, 
and  showed  him  capaUe  of  exerting,  in  a  dispute  with  their 
provincial  governments,  a  greater  degree  of  promptitude  and 
energy,  than  he  had  displayed  against  the  common  enemy.  Gov- 
ernor Pownall,  having  been  apprized  that  a  British  regiment 
was  to  be  stati<Hied  at  Boston,  communkated  this  mformation 
to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  which  ordered  accom- 
modations to  be  provided  for  one  thousand  men  at  Castle 
Wilham,  a  fortified  place  on  a  small  island  facing  the  town, 
in  terms  which  plainly  expressed  their  understanding  that  this 
was  not  a  measure  of  necessary  obedience,  but  a  voluntary 
disbursement  on  the  national  account.  Soon  afterwards,  a 
number  of  officers,  who  repaired  to  Boston  from  Nova  Scotia 
for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  Uieir  regiments,  finding  that  this 
service  was  impeded  by  their  residence  in  barracks  at  the 
castle,  required  the  justices  of  the  peace  to  quarter  and  biUei 
them  upon  the  citizens,  in  confcHrmity  with  the  practice  m  the 
parent  state,  and  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  parliament  by 
which  that  practice  was  commanded.  The  justices,  however, 
refused  to  comply  with  this  requisiti<Hi,  as  they  considered  that 
the  act  of  parliament  did  not  extend  to  America,  and  that  they 
had  no  authority  to  grant  billets  without  the  sanction  of  the 
legisJative  assembly  of  the  province*  The  officers,  thereupmi, 
complained  to  Lord  Loudoun,  who  signified  m  peremptory 
terms  his  commands  that  the  justices  should  grant  the  accom* 
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part  of  bis  Majesty's  dominioiis  where  the  pablic  exigeaciea 
might  oblige  him  to  send  troops  either  for  the  defence  of  his 
territories  or  the  secnriQr  of  his  people.  His  arguments  &iling 
to  produce  any  impression  on  the  magbtracy  or  le^lature  of 
the  province,  he  was  provoked  to  assume  a  still  fairer  tone  ; 
and  at  length  [November  15,  1757]  acquainted  Governor 
Pownall  that  the  patience  and  gentleness  which  he  had  hitherto 
employed  were  exhausted ;  that  he  had  no  leisure  for  &rther 
parley,  but,  having  already  sufficiently  confuted  the  reasoning  of 
the  provincials,  he  was  pr^ared  to  adopt  more  vigorous  meas* 
ures  for  obtaining  their  obedience,  and  preventing  the  whole 
continmit  from  being  thrown  into  confusion  by  their  factious  ob- 
stinacy. The  justices,  he  said,  might  yet  avert  this  extremity 
by  immediately  performing  their  duty,  to  which  no  act  of  assem- 
bly cotild  lend  additional  sanction  ;  and  accordingly  he  had  in- 
structed his  messenger  to  remain  forty-eight  hours  in  Boston,  to 
ascertain  and  report  if  they  improved  or  ne^ected  the  opportu- 
nity. If  the  messenger,  on  his  return,  should  report  that  the 
provincial  authorities  were  still  refractory,  be  protested  that  ha 
would  instantly  give  orders  to  three  battafions  of  Britnh  troops, 
which  he  had  in  New  York,  Loi^  Island,  and  Connecticut,  to 
march  upon  and  occupy  Boston  ;  and  if  more  were  wanting,  he 
bad  two  other  battalions  in  New  Jersey,  besides  a  body  of 
troops  in  Pennsylvania,  at  hand  to  support  them. 

The  provincial  authorities,  though  alarmed  by  tins  communi- 
cation, and  anxious  to  avoid  the  collision  with  which  it  menaced 
them,  were  averse  to  jrield  to  fiurce  what  they  had  refused  to 
argument.  Hoping  at  once  to  satisfy  Lord  Loudoun  and  pre^ 
serve  their  privileges,  the  assembly  passed  a  law  [December  €] , 
of  which  the  provisions  were  somewhat,  thou^  by  no  means 
entirely,  similar  to  the  act  of  parliameitt  in  question.  Their 
conduct  served  rather  to  incense  than  to  appease  the  British 
commander,  who  immediately  signified  his  displeasure  to  Pow- 
nall ;  observing,  that  the  assembly  had  no  proper  concern  with 
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their  outposte,  and  defeated  by  the  enemy,  were  now  exhibited 
in  the  act  of  a  retrograde  moTement  against  the  people  whom 
thej  were  sent  to  protect,  and  whose  militia  had  in  reality  pro- 
tected tk$m.  The  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  undaunted  by  this 
emergency,  voted  an  address  to  the  governor,  which  breathed  the 
genuine  spirit  of  their  forefathers.  They  again  affirmed  that  the 
act  of  parliament  to  which  the  controversy  had  reference  did  not 
extend  to  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  ;  and  added,  that 
they  had,  therefore,  enlai^ed  the  barracks  at  the  castle,  in 
order  that  the  British  troops  might  not  be  devoid  of  suitable 
accommodation,  and  had  also  framed  a  law  for  the  convenience 
of  the  recruiting  service,  with  as  close  conformity  to  the  act 
of  parliament  as  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants  would  admit.  Th^  maintained  that  the  kw 
which  they  had  enacted  was  requisite  to  enable  the  provincial 
magistrates  to  execute  the  powers  which  it  conferred  upon 
them,  and  declared  that  they  were  always  willing  to  adopt  such 
r^ulations  when  the  troops  to  be  quartered  or  recruited  were 
necessary  for  their  protection  and  defence.  They  protested 
that  they  were  entitied  to  all  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Eng* 
Ibhmen ;  that  by  the  provincial  charter  there  was  committed 
to  them  every  power  and  privilege  correspondent  to  a  free  and 
unrestricted  administration  of  their  own  domestic  government ; 
and  that  as  they  were  supported  under  all  difficulties  and  ani* 
mated  to  resist  an  invading  enemy  to  their  last  breath  by  the 
consciousness  of  enjoying  these  advantages,  so  they  would  be 
proportionally  dispirited  and  enfeebled  by  the  loss  or  diminu- 
tion  of  them.  In  conclusion,  they  declared  that  it  would 
doubtless  be  a  great  misfortune  to  them,  if  their  adherence  to 
these  ri^bts  and  privileges  should  deprive  them  of  the  esteem 
of  Lord  Loudoun  ;  but  that  they  would  still  have  the  satisfac- 
tim  of  reflecting  that  both  in  their  words  and  actions  they  had 
been  governed  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  Majesty,  and  of  fidel- 
ity to  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  their  countrymen. 

This  language,  at  once  so  spirited,  temperate,  and  judicious^ 
probably  saved  the  province  from  a  scene  fraught  with  mischief 
and   peril  to  its  liberties.     Expressions  of  fear  or  humiliation 
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decent  pretext  for  receding.  The  address  of  the  assemblj 
was  forwarded  to  him  by  Governor  Pownall,  who  farther  ten- 
dered his  own  personal  assurance  that  the  colonists  had  hon- 
estly endeavoured  to  give  to  the  recniitbg  service  every  facility 
which  was  compatible  with  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
country.  This  assurance,  unless  interpreted  with  very  con- 
siderable latitude,  was  hardly  cmrect ;  for,  doubtless,  with  the 
Americans,  the  quartering  of  British  regiments  in  their  towns, 
and  the  attempts  to  recruit  them  firom  the  colonial  population, 
were  generally  uiq>opular.  In  every  part  of  America,  the 
superiority  arrogated  by  the  British  troops  over  the  provincial 
forces  created  disgust ;  and  the  Puritan  and  republican  senti- 
ments of  the  New  Englanders  in  particular  were  offended  by 
the  loose  manners  of  the  English  officers,  and  the  conversion 
of  their  own  fellow-citizens  into  the  disciplined  stipendiaries  of 
monarchical  author!^.  Lord  Loudoun,  nevertheless,  though 
perfectly  aware  that  no  alteration  of  circumstances  had  oc- 
curred since  he  commanded  the  troops  to  march,  thought 
proper  to  lay  hold  of  the  overture  f<»*  reconciliation  which  was 
thus  afforded  ;  and  accordingly  hastened  to  signify,  in  a  despatch 
to  Pownall  [December  0],  that,  as  he  could  now  ^'depend  on 
the  assembly  making  the  pomt  of  quarters  easy  in  all  tune  com- 
ing," he  had  countermanded  his  previous  orders*for  the  military 
occupation  of  Boston.  He  condescended  at  the  same  time  to 
make  some  courteous  remarks  on  the  zeal  which  the  province 
displayed  for  his  Majesty's  service  ;  but  withal,  he  complained 
that  the  assembly  teemed  trilling  to  enter  inio  a  dispute  upon 
the  necesrihf  of  a  provincial  law  to  enforce  a  British  act  of 
parliament. 

The  communication  of  Lord  Loudoun's  despatch  to  the 
Oeneral  Court  of  Massachusetts  produced  firom  thi^  body  a 
remarkable  message  to  the  governor,  which  at  a  later  period 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  ccmtroversial  criticism  ;  very  different 
meanings  being  attached  to  it  by  the  friends  of  American 
liberty,  and  by  the  individual,  and  the  political  partisans  of 
the  individual,  who  composed  it.     In  this  message,  which  was 
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our  notice,  which*  be  will  farther  engage  m  circumstances  more 
interestbg,  —  the  two  houses  (the  assemUy  and  council)  com- 
posing the  General  Court,  after  thanking  the  governor  for  his 
good  offices  in  their  behalf,  denied  the  justice  of  Lord  Lou-* 
doun's  comjdaint ;  and  protested  that  their  legislative  ordinance 
was  intended  not  to  give  force  to  an  act  of  parliament,  but  to 
regulate  a  case  to  which  no  act  of  parliament  was  applicable. 
"We  are  willing,"  they  declared,  "by  a  due  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  civil  government  (and  we  have  the  pleasure  of  see* 
ing  your  Excellency  concur  with  us)  to  remove,  as  much  as 
may  be,  all  pretence  of  the  necessity  of  military  government. 
Such  measures,  we  are  sra«,  will  never  be  disapproved  by  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain,  our  dependence  uptm  which  we 
never  had  a  derire  or  thought  of  le^ning.^^  "  The  author- 
ity of  all  acts  of  pariiament,"  they  affirmed,  "  which  concern 
the  colonies  and  extend  to  them,  is  ever  acknowledged  m  all 
the  courts  of  law,  and  made  the  rule  of  all  judicial  proceedings 
in  the  province.  There  is  not  a  member  of  the  General  Court, 
and  we  know  no  inhabitant  within  the  bounds  of  the  govern- 
ment, .that  ever  questioned  ^s  audiority.  To  prevent  any  ill 
eonsequences  which  may  arise  from  an  opinion  of  our  holding 
such  principles,  we  now  utterly  cBsavow  them,  as  we  should 
readily  have  done  at  any  time  past,  if  diere  had  been  occasion 
for  it ;  and  we  pray  that  his  Lordship  may  be  acquumed  there- 
with, that  we  may  appear  in  a  true  Ught,  and  that  no  impres- 
sions may  raooain  to  our  disadvantage."  This  document, 
composed  by  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  who  had  not  yet 
made  or  at  least  declared  his  election  between  the  interests  of 
British  prerogative  and  American  liberty,  was  afterwards,  in 
consequCTee  of  the  rapture  between  die  parent  state  and  her 
eokmies, 'subjected  to  much  ingenious  but  disproportioned  com- 
aaa[it  and  observation ;  each  of  two  political  parties  affectmg 
to  regard  it  as,  in  some  measure,  a  compact,  or  rather  a  sol- 
emn exposition  of  the  political  relation  between  Britain  and 
America,  and  each  seeking  to  twist  every  sentence  of  it  mto  a 
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beeQ  the  state  of  political  parties  and  party  fediDg  in  New 
England  at  the  present  period. 

From  the  first  establishment  of  British  colonies  in  this  quar- 
ter of  America,  a  contest  had  prevailed  between  provincial 
liberty  and  the  imperial  power  of  Britain.  Even  before  the 
British  Revolution,  two  parties  sprung  up,  of  which  the  one 
counted  among  its  numerous  votaries  the  jealous,  the  uncom- 
promising, and  the  headstrong, — while  the  other  was  reputed 
to  number  in  its  smaller  phalanx  the  more  prudent,  cautious, 
and  timorous  friends  of  American  liberty.  This  distinction  of 
parties  was  not  terminated  by  the  Revolution,  though  it  was 
interrupted  for  a  short  time  by  Lord  Bellamont's  administra- 
tion. Various  causes  had  since  contributed  to  perpetuate  and 
even  to  inflame  its  vidence  and  alter  its  chttracter.  The 
conduct  of  Shirley  was  so  popular,  even  while  hb  language 
proclaimed  his  attachment  to  rojral  prerogative,  that  of  late 
years  the  progress  of  political  dissension  in  Massachusetts  was 
less  noted  than  it  deserved.  Pownall,  attaching  himself  to  the 
opponents  of  Shirley,  and  throwing  himself  upon  them  for 
support,  incited  at  once  this  party  and  their  adversaries  to' 
make  a  fuller  and  more  unguarded  declaration  of  their  senti- 
ments than  either  had  previously  ventured  to  express.  The 
one  party  was  unwilling  to  believe  that  its  principles  tended  to 
prcmiote  American  slavery ;  the  other  (excepting,  perhaps,  a 
few  bold  enthusiasts)  durst  not  believe  that  its  (^mions  con- 
ducted, at  least  directly  or  immediately,  to  American  inde- 
pendence. All  parties  were  constrained,  in  theory,  to  admit 
the  sovereignty  of  Britain  and  its  legislature  over  America  ; 
and  even  those  of  the  Americans,  who  were  most  forward  to 
claim  for  themselves  the  righU  of  Ei^gUahmenj  recognised  m 
this  expression  the  dependence  upon  Britain  incident  to  a 
component  part  and  member  of  the  British  empire.  But  the 
politicians  beUmging  to  what  was  now  called  the  popular  party 
in  America  cherished  sentiments  very  discordant  with  this 
theory  ;  they  regarded  their  provincial  institutions  with  jealous 
attachment,  and  the  power  and  pretensions  of  Britain  with 
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freedom.  Both  in  Britain  and  in  America,  it  was  felt,  rather 
than  avowed,  that  the  increasing  numbers  and  straigth  of  the 
colonists  demanded  some  change  m  the  relations  that  had  hith- 
erto subsisted  between  them  and  the  parent  state ;  and  the 
opposite  views  on  this  subject,  which  each  party,  more  or  less 
justly,  imputed  to  the  other,  served  to  exasperate  the  mutual 
jealousy  of  the  partisans  of  British  prerogative  and  provincial 
liberty.  The  circumstances  and  events  of  the  war  widi  France 
contributed  also  to  strengthen  this  opposition  of  sentnnent. 
While  one  par^  r^arded  with  alternate  alarm,  impatience, 
and  contempt  the  formidable  discipline  and  equipment  of  the 
British  troops,  their  arrogant  assumption  of  superiority,  and 
their  signal  inefficiency  against  the  common  enemy, — the  other 
was  struck  with  awe  and  admiration  by  the  dbplay  of  British 
pomp>  prdusion,  and  power ;  and  of  these  last,  if  some  were 
additionally  impressed  with  the  prudence  of  moderating  every 
demonstration  of  American  patriotism  that  might  be  offensive 
to  Britain,  others,  doubtless,  were  inspired  with  the  hope  of 
participadi^  m  the  dignities  and  emoluments  which  they  saw 
lavished  by  that  great  empire  on  her  servants,  and  which  the 
jHrospect  of  a  change  in  the  institutions  of  America  rendered 
more  likely  to  be  attainaUe  by  provincial  functionaries.  In 
seasons  of  passion  and  agitation,  the  popular  parQr,  who  formed 
a  great  majcmty  of  the  inhabitants,  were  apt  to  proclaim  the 
political  sentiments  winch  they  cherished  with  ui  energy 
imguarded  by  the  limits  of  the  political  theory  which  they 
confessed ;  but  in  seasons  of  more  calmness  and  deliberation, 
they  could  not  refiise  to  avow  their  subjection  to  British  sov- 
^eignty,  and  to  repudiate  any  sentiments  inconristent  with  this 
principle.  The  agitaticm  occasicmed  by  Lord  Loudoun's  hos- 
tile menaces  having  subsided,  it  was  impossible  for  the  MassiT- 
cbusetts  assembly  to  decline  that  recognition  of  their  obedience 
to  the  parent  state  which  Hutchmson  introduced  into  the  mes- 
sage which  he  composed  for  them ;  and  they  were  the  more 
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these  motives  to  induce  their  acquiescence  m  a  demonstration 
of  loyalty  and  submission  to  Britain,  it  was  necessary  to  rec- 
ommend the  message  to  their  adoption  by  the  introductioD  of 
a  strong  protest  that  their  previous  conduct  was  eniil«Iy  free 
from  blame. 

If  Lord  Loudoun  supposed,  from  the  issue  of  this  affiur,  that 
he  had  subdued  the  spirit  of  the  colonists,  or  even  facilitated 
the  exercise  of  his  own  authority  among  them,  he  was  speedily 
undeceived.  Early  in  the  following  year  [February,  1758], 
he  summoned  a  convention  of  the  governors  of  New  England 
and  New  York  to  meet  him  at  Hartford,  in  Connectieut ;  but 
finding,  after  some  conference,  that  they  could  not  undertake 
any  measiure  that  had  not  received  the  sanction  of  their  respect- 
ive assemblies,  he  repaired  to  Boston,  where  his  reception 
gave  him  plainly  to  understand  that  America  no  longer  reposed 
the  slightest  confidence  in  him.  Neither  Pownall  nor  the  as'* 
sembly  showed  any  dbposition  to  second  his  views  ;  and  befinre 
they  would  consent  to  place  the  most  trifling  force  at  his  dis« 
posal,  the  assembly  required  him  to  specify  all  the  particulars 
of  the  service  in  which  he  proposed  to  employ  it«  Provoked 
and  perplexed  by  this  demand,  he  was  deliberating  in  what 
manner  to  answer  it,  when  an  express  arrived  widi  btelligence 
that  he  was  superseded  by  the  king,  and  that  the  command  of 
the  royal  forces  was  delegated  to  General  AbercromUe.^ 

The  progress  of  the  war  in  America  had  been  hitherto  sig- 
nalized by  the  discomfiture  of  the  English  and  the  triumph  of 
the  French,  —  a  result  that  was  beheld  with  increasing  resent^ 
ment  and  impati^ice  in  England.  It  was  a  circumstance  ad- 
ditionally irritating  and  mortifying  to  this  people,  that  the  iew 
advantages  which  had  be^  gained  over  the  French  were  ex- 
clusively due  to  the  colonial  troops,  —  while  unredeemed  dis- 
aster and  disgrace  had  attended  all  the  eflforts  of  the  Brkbh 
forces.  The  evesxtB  of  the  last  two  campaigns  were  remark- 
ably unpropitious  to  Britain,  and  induced  or  at  least  manifestly 
betokened  the  decisive  nrenonderance  of  the  nown*  of  FrancA 
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George  ;  and  hj  die  destnictioft  of  Oswego,  they  acquired  the 
domimoQ  of  the  other  lakes  which  connect  the  St.  Lawrence 
with  the  waters  of  die  Mississippi.  The  first  afforded  the 
easiest  intercourse  between  the  northern  colonies  and  Canada  ; 
die  last  united  Canada  to  Louisiana.  By  the  continued  pos- 
session of  Fort  Duquesne,  they  extended  their  influence  oyer 
the  Indians,  and  held  undisturbed  possession  of  all  the  country 
westward  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The  superior  strength 
of  Britab,  unskilfidly  exerted,  was  visibly  yielding,  in  this  quar- 
ter of  the  world,  to  the  superior  vigor  and  dexterity  of  her  ri- 
val, who,  with  victorious  strides,  was  rapidly  gaining  a  position, 
which,  if  it  did  not  infer  the  entire  conquest  of  the  British  set- 
tlements, at  least  enabled  her  to  intercept  their  farther  growth, 
to  cramp  their  conunerce,  and  continually  to  overawe  them, 
and  attack  them  with  advantage.  The  spirit  of  the  English 
nation,  which  had  been  kindling  for  some  time,  was  in  this 
emergency  provoked  to  a  pitch  that  could  brook  no  longer  the 
hnguid  and  inefficient  conduct  of  the  operations  in  America. 
William  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham,  the  most  able  and 
accomplished  statesman  and  senator  that  Great  Britain  had  yet 
produced,  and  who  had  long  combated  with  his  powerful  rheto- 
ric and  majestic  eloquence  the  policy  of  directing  the  chief 
military  efforts  of  England  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  was 
BOW,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  king,  but  in  compliance 
with  die  irresistible  will  of  the  nation,  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
British  ministry.  He  had  received  this  appointment  m  the 
spring  of  the  preceding  year  ;  and  again,  in  the  autumn,  after 
a  short  expulsion  from  office,  was  rebstated  in  it  more  firmly 
dian  before.  The  strenuous  vigor  and  enlai^d  capacity  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  whose  faculties  were  equally  fitted  to 
rouse  the  spirit  and  to  wield  the  strength  of  a  great  nation,  pro- 
duced a  dawn  of  hope  and  joy  throughout  the  whole  British 
empire.  His  elevation  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  as  the  pledge 
of  retributive  triumph  to  his  country  ;  and  in  effect  it  speedily 
checked  the  fortune  of  the  enemy  and  occasioned  a  signal  revo- 
lution in  the  relative  nower  and  nredicament  of  France  and 
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with  him  in  a  very  negligent  manner  ;  and  Pitt  is  reported  to 
have  assigned  as  the  reason  for  superseding  this  commander, 
that  he  could  never  aeeertain  wluU  Lord  Loudoun  w€u  doing* 
The  same  express  ^hich  brought  the  tidings  of  Loudoim's 
recall  conveyed  a  circular  letter  from  Pitt  to  the  provbcial 
governors,  acquainting  them  with  the  resolution  of  the  Britidi 
cabinet  to  send  a  powerful  armament  to  operate  hj  sea  and 
land  against  the  French  in  America,  and  invitmg  them  to 
raise  as  numerous  levies  of  auxiliary  troops  as  the  popula- 
tion of  their  respective  provinces  could  afford.  Arms,  ammu- 
nition, tents,  provisions,  and  boats,  it  was  announced,  would 
be  furnished  by  the  crown  ;  and  the  provincial  governors, 
meanwhile,  were  desired  to  levy,  clothe,  and  pay  their  troops, 
and  appoint  the  officers  of  t^eir  various  regiments.  They  were 
assured  that  it  was  the  king's  determination,  by  the  most  vigcnr- 
ous  and  expensive  efforts,  to  repair  the  losses  and  disappoint- 
ments of  the  last  inactive  and  unhappy  campaign,  and  to  repd, 
by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his  arms,  the  dangers  impending 
over  his  people  and  possessions  in  North  America  ;  diat,  for 
this  purpose,  the  war,  which  had  been  hitherto  defennve  on  the 
part  of  the  British,  was  now  to  be  carried  into  the  heart  of 
the  enemy's  territory ;  and  that,  to  encourage  the  colonists  to 
cooperate  in  this  great  and  important  design,  his  Majesty  would 
recommend  to  his  parliament  to  grant  to  the  several  provinces 
such  compensation  for  the  expenses  they  might  incur,  as  their 
vigor  and  activity  should  appear  justly  to  merit.  At  this  intel- 
ligence, the  Americans,  and  especially  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land, were  aroused  to  a  generous  emulation  with  the  awakened 
spirit  of  the  parent  state  ;  mutual  jealousy  and  distrust  were 
swaUowed  up,  for  a  season,  m  common  ardor  for  the  honor  of 
Britain  and  the  safety  of  America  ;  and,  with  the  most  cheerful 
confidence  and  alacrity,  all  the  States  of  New  England  vied 
in  exertions  ^  to  strengthen  by  their  codperation  the  promised 
British  armament.  In  Massachusetts  there  were  raised  seven 
thousand  men  ;  in  Connecticut,  five  thousand  ;  and  in  New 
Hampshire,  nine  hundred.    The  numbers  of  the  Rhode  Island, 
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New  York,  and  New  Jeney  levies  have  not  been  specified. 
These  troops  were  ready  to  take  the  fieU  early  b  May, — 
previously  to  whioh  time,  Admbral  Boscawen  arrived  at  Hali- 
fax with  a  considerable  fleet,  and  twelve  thousand  British 
troops,  conducted  by  General  Amherst,  an  officer  of  distin- 
guisfaed  skiU  and  ahihty,  and  under  whom  a  sidiordinate  coo^ 
mand  was  exercised  by  General  Wolfe,  one  of  the  most  heroic 
and  magnanimous  spirits  of  the  age.^  Abercrombie,  on  whom 
the  chief  command  of  the  entire  forces  employed  in  this  quar- 
ts of  the  world  devolved,  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  most 
powerful  army  that  had  «ver  been  assembled  in  America,  con- 
sisting of  6&f  thousand  moi,  of  whom  twenty-two  thousand 
were  regular  troops.^  He  was  a  person  of  slender  abilities, ' 
and  utterly  devoid  of  energy  and  resection  ;  and  Pitt  too  late 
regretted  the  error  he  committed  in  intrusting  a  command  of 
such  importance  to  one  so  little  Ipaown  to  him,  and  who  proved  | 
so  unfit  to  sustain  it.  < 

The  increased  interest  in  the  affairs  of  America  which  the 
British  people  began^  to  exhibit,  and  the  purpose  which  the 
nation  and  the  ministry  now  cherished,  of  vigorous  and  exten- 
sive warfare  in  that  quarter,  were  not  a  little  promoted  by  cir- 
cumstances of  which  we  must  seek  for  the  springs  in  the  par- 
ticular history  of  Pennsylvania.  Captain  Denny,  whose  ap- 
pointment to  the  government  of  this  province  we  have  already 
noticed,  possessed  none  of  that  taste  for  disputatiqn  which 
characterized  his  predecessor.  Governor  Morris.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly desirous  to  enjoy  an  easy,  quiet  adminbtration  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  attainment  of  this  object  was  incompatible 
with  his  adherence  to  the  instructions  communicated  to  him  by 
the  proprietaries.  As  a  substitute  for  popular  measures,  he 
was  directed  by  his  ccmstituents  to  cultivate  the  friendship, 
and,  if  possible,  secure  the  services  of  popular  men,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Dr.  Franklin,  the  most  respected  and  distinguished 
inhabitant  of  Pennsylvania ;   but  Franklin  firmly  rejected  the 

^  The  Americans  compared  Amherst  to  Fabias,  and  Wolfe  to  the  Scipios. 

«« Wolfe,  where'er  he  fought, 
Pot  00  mnch  of  his  heart  into  his  act, 
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^isnaring  offisn  which- Denny  addressed  to  him,  and  dechved 
that  be  would  accept  no  &vors  from  the  proprieiaries,  as  be 
was  determined  to  give  them  no  farther  support  than  tbesr 
measures  should  justly  merit.  An  administradoa  which  com* 
menced  in  this  manner  was  not  likely  to  be  att^ided  wilh  a 
satisfactory  issue.  The  old  dispute  respecting  the  liahiMly  ol 
the  proprietary  possessions  to  taxation  was  revived  with  moie 
violence  than  ever ;  and  a  bill  having  passed  the  assembly^ 
granting  for  the  service  of  the  king  sixty  thousand  pounds,  of 
which  ten  thousand  were  to  be  placed  at  the  comm«id  of  Lord 
Loudoun,  was  disallowed  by  the  governor,  because  the  ei^alea 
of  the  proprietaries  were  not  exempted  from  the  assessment  it 
imposed.  Lord  Loudoun  endeavoured  to  mediate  betweea 
the  disputants,  whose  respective  pleas  were  discussed  before 
him  by  the  governor  for  himself  and  bk  c(»iBtituents,  and  by 
Franklin  on  the  part  of  the  assembly.  Denny  declared  that 
the  proprietaries  held  his  bond  by  which  he  was  ^ogaged  under 
a  high  penalty  to  conform  to  all  their  inslaructions  ;  yet  be  was 
prepared  to  incur  the  hazard  of  opposii^  their  will  in  this  in-» 
stance,  if  Lord  Loudoun  would  advise  him  lo  pass  the  biU« 
This,  however,  Loudoun  declined  to  do ;  and  prderaUy  chose 
to  recommend  that  the  assembly  shodid  yield  to  the  wishee 
of  the  proprietaries.  As  the  money  was  urgently  wanted  for 
the  defence  of  the  Pennsylvanian  frontier  against  the  incursicms 
of  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies,  Franklm  prevailed  with 
the  assembly  to  pass  the  bill  in  the  terms  required  by  Denny 
and  recommended  by  Lord  Loudoun,  after  voting,  however,  a 
preliminary  resolution  that  they  meant  not  to  relinquish  the  pre- 
tensions they  had  asserted,  but  were  driven  by  force  to  sus- 
pend the  exercise  of  them  on  the  present  occasion. 

For  the  more  effectual  vindication  of  these  pretensions,  the  as- 
sembly forthwith  composed  a  petition  to  the  king,  in  which  they 
represooted  the  injury  which  accrued  both  to  his  Majesty's  ser- 
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Imd  an  mtarettt  in  prejuficing  the  puUie  mkid  against  the  cause 
wkioh  he  {nipported.  To  this  end,  the  En^ish  newspapers 
were  contmualiy  supplied  with  paragraphs  bearing  the  title  of 
ImUlHgmue  from  PenmffhmwU^  btit  b  reality  fabricated  in 
London,  and  ccMiTejing  the  most  injurious  reflections  on  the 
inhal»tants  and  assembly  of  the  province,  who  were  represented 
as  aotuated  by  selfish  motiT^  and  a  mutinous  and  refractory 
spirit,  because  they  persisted  in  withstanding  the  claim  of  the 
proprietaries  to  an  exemption  from  that  taxation  which  was 
necessary  to  the  defence  of  the  proprietary  estates.  It  was 
pretended  that  the  Quakers  still  retained  the  command  of  the 
assembly,  and  that,  from  a  real  or  efiected  regard  to  their  sec- 
tarian prmeiples,  they  obstructed  every  preparation  even  for 
defensive  war,  and  suflTered  the  frontiers  of  die  province  to  be 
desdttled  by  Indian  rage  and  cruelty  ;  and  all  the  udiabitants 
of  the  coioi^,  but  the  Quakers  in  an  especial  degree,  were 
charged  wMi  the  blackest  ingratitude  to  the  founder  of  Pom- 
syhrania  and  his  descendants.  If  William  Penn  could  have 
foreseen  tins,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  regretted,  not  indeed 
1^  exertions  to  colonize  Pemisylvania,  but  that,  m  making 
those  exertions,  he  had  ever  proposed  to  himself  and  his  family 
any  otfier  reward  except  the  consciousness  of  beneficence  and 
file  glofy  of  the  enterprise. 

The  disadvantage  arismg  firora  diis  preoccupation  of  the  public 
nand  was  boreased  by  the  strong  btorest  stitt  prevailing  among 
the  politieiaas  of  En^and  b  the  progress  of  the  war  m  Genmuty, 
wbicfa  rendered  it  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  to  remove  the 
impressions  already  produced  by  btetested  individuals  against 
die  equitable  ckdms  of  the  hdubitantt  of  a  colonial  settlement  b 
a  distant  part  of  the  woHd.  Frankfin's  ardor,  nevertheless,  was 
aflMDated  rather  than  depressed  by  the  prospect  of  difficulties 
wUoh  it  was  b  the  power  of  genhn  and  intelligence  to  overcome ; 
ind,  accepting  the  defence  of  his  country's  interest,  he  pursued 
It  with  eqmd  zeal,  abiUfy,  «aA  success.     He  bserted  replies  m 
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ness  of  the  present  charges  agiunst  the  Quakers,  who  actua%^ 
formed  but  a  smaO  proportion  of  the  total  population  of  the 
province,  who  no  longer  retained  their  ancient  ascendant  in 
the  provincial  assembly,  and  of  whom,  indeed,  very  few  were 
now  members  of  that  body.     While  the  graces  of  his  style 
attracted  general  attention  to  these  publications,  the  force  of 
bis  reasoning  and  the  spirit  of  his  pleading  produced  as  gen- 
eral  conviction   and   sympathy.     An   indignant  concern  was 
awakened  in  the  public  mind  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  British 
province,  whose  exertions  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
common  enemy,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  general  service  of 
the  empire,  were  obstructed  by  the  insolence  and  selfishness  of 
a  single  wealthy  family.     Whether  from  unwillingness  to  ren- 
der the  proprietaries  irreconcilably  hostile  to  himself,  or  be- 
cause he  judged  such  compositions  unsuitable  to  his  character 
of  agent  for  the  province,  Franklin  declined  avowing  the  author- 
ship of  them,  and  caused  them  to  be  published  either  anony- 
mously, or  in  the  name  of  WiUiam  Franklin,  his  illegitimate  son^ 
To  prevent  the  necessity  of  again  recurring  to  this  con- 
troversy, we  shall  anticipate  a  little  the  pace  of  time,  and 
here  record  its  issue.     While  it  was  stiU  in  progress.  Governor 
Denny,  foreseeing  the  defeat  of  his  constituents,  venUired  to 
assent  to  a  bill  framed  in  conformity  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
assembly  ;  but  as  the  iMt>prietaries  still  refused  to  make  any 
general  concession  on  this  subject,  and  still  persisted  in  calum- 
niating that  provincial  body,  and  not  only  the  present,  but  every, 
generation   of  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,  —  calling  the 
reputation  of  their  illustrious  ancestor  to  their  aid,  and  hoping, 
by  its  dazzling  glare,  to  cast  a  deeper  shade  on  the  objects  of 
their  malevolence, — Franklin  determined  to  make  one  decisive 
effort  to  disabuse  the  British  public,  and  applied  himself  to  the 
composition  of  a  treatise,  which  was  not  published  tiU  the  be- 
gmning  of  the  year  1759,  when  it  appeared  under  the  title  of 
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not  only  rendered  the  existing  proprietaries  generally  odious 
and  contemptible  to  their  countrymen,  but  dissipated  considera- 
bly the  illusion  that  had  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  unmixed 
virtue  and  dismterestedness  of  the  founder  of  Pennsyhrania.* 
Franklin  judged  that  now  was  the  time  to  present  the  petition 
of  the  provincial  assembly,  and  to  have  their  cause  discussed 
before  the  privy  council ;  where,  in  spite  of  the  art  and  inter- 
est exerted  in  behalf  of  the  proprietaries,  a  judgment  was  about 
to  have  been  pronounced  against  them,  when  they  deemed  it 
expedient  to  avert  this  disgrace  by  proposing  a  compromise. 
With  simulated  moderation  and  palpable  subterfuge,  they  offer- 
ed to  consent  to  the  subjection  of  then*  estates  to  the  provin- 
cial taxes,  provided  Franklin  would  engage  for  his  constituents 
dmt  these  estates  should  not  be  assessed  beyond  their  due  pro- 
portion of  liability.  The  point  m  dispute  was  thus  entirely 
conceded  by  the  stipulation  of  a  condition  which  never  had 
been  nor  could  be  refused  ;  and  by  the  address  and  ability  of 
FrankHn,  a  victory  of  the  highest  importance  was  achieved  for 
bis  countrymen.  The  controversy  had  excited  much  interest 
throughout  America  ;  wad  the  conduct  and  issue  of  it  recom- 
mended Franklin  so  highly  to  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 
American  colonists,  that  he  was,  shortly  after,  appointed  agent 
for  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  and  Georgia,  and 
on  Us  return  to  Pennsylvania,  in  1762,  was  rewarded  with 
five  diousand  pounds  for  his  services  in  Englfoid.  It  was  a  cir- 
cumstance additionally  gratifying  to  the  Pennsyhranians,  that 
Denny  was  removed,  m  the  year  1769,  from  the  government  of 
their  provmce,  and  replaced  by  James  Hamilton,  whom  we 
have  seen  onee  before  in  the  possession  of  thb  office. 

But  a  consequence,  earlier  and  more  important  than  that 
which  we  have  now  considered,  though  collateral  to  the  proper 

*  Mr.  ClarluoDf  in  his  Ltfe  cf  WiUiam  Pmn,  has  taken  some  notice  of  this 
production  of  Franklin ;  on  wfijch  occasion  he  haa  been  betrayed  into  a  very 
■tnnge  nistake  by  erroaeoiis  information  and  too  partial  regard  Ibrtbe  Quaker 
patriarch.  He  states  that  the  object  of  the  publication  was  to  obtain  a  change 
^  the  prorincial  government  from  proprietary  to  royal,  and  that  the  failure  of 
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object  of  Franklin's  nmsioQ  from  America,  resulted  from  bis 
restdence  in  England  at  this  period.  Approximated  to  each 
OiLber,  and  inbalnting  the  same  metropdis,  were  now,  at  an  in* 
terestiag  crisis  of  British  and  American  history,  the  most  illus- 
trious statesman  and  minister  in  England,  and  the  most  distin- 
guished pUlosopher  and  politician  d*  America.  It  migbt 
naturally  be  supposed  that  a  ck^e  and  intimate  intercourse 
must  have  arisen  between  these  remarkable  men,  and  that,  from 
their  united  genius  and  deliberation,  the  wisest  and  most  master^ 
ly  scheme  of  British  policy  must  have  been  engendered.  Pitt 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  system  winch  had  hitherto  staked 
so  much  of  the  blood  and  treasure  of  England  on  the  issue  of 
German  hostilities,^  sometimes  disgraceful,  always  barren  of 
real  advantage  and  glory  to  En^and ;  and  Franklin,  whether 
from  the  efficacy  of  Pitt's  doquence,  or  from  his  own  unassist- 
ed meditation,  had  espoused  the  same  opinion.  Both  were 
united  in  thinking  that  more  energetic  hostilities  should  be 
pursued  in  America  ;  but  the  precise  point  to  which  hostilities 
in  tUs  quarter  shotdd  actually  be  pushed,  in  order  to  vindicate 
the  honor  without  compromising  the  bterest  of  Britam,  was  a 
question  on  which  these  men  might  be  expected  to  ent^tain 
diffisrent  opinions.  From  the  ext^it  and  precisi<»i  of  political 
information  foor  which  Pitt  was  so  highly  renowned,  it  is  diffi^ 
cult  to  suppose  him  tmaequainted  with  the  doubts  which  had 
been  opeidy  eitpressed,  both  in  &itain  and  America,  of  the 
expediency  of  attempting  the  entire  conquest  of  the  French  set- 
Uemeots  in  the  New  Worid ;  and  it  is  equally  incredible  that 
Franklin  was  ignorant  of  the  conviction  that  prevailed  with 
many  American  pditiciaiis,  that  thb  conquest  would  destroy 
ibe  firmest  pledge  winch  Britain  possessed  of  the  obedience  of 
her  transatbmtic  colonies.^  Pitt,  undoubtedly,  would  never 
have  consented  to  embrace  any  measure,  of  which  the  result,  ^ 
however  flattering  in  immediate  appearance,  seemed  to  him  } 
probably  to  threaten  or  even  materially  to  facihtate  the.dismem* 
bermrat  of  the  British  empire ;  and  Franklin,  we  may  with  * 

>  Some  time  after  Pitt  became  miniater,  the  Tiewa  which  be  entertained  (or   * 
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gbftoa  equal  certftiatjr  aflbnn,  was  al  this  time,  and  long  after, 
strongly  op|)osed  to  the  idea,  that  eitber  Britab  or  Ameriea 
could  derive  advantage  from  a  pcditical  separation.  He  used  to 
eoaxp^ge  the  British  ensure  to  a  grand  poreelain  vase,  of  which, 
were  it  broken,  tbe&actioiial  parts,  however  equally  or  uaequal- 
ly  distributed,  codd  wver  possess  the  same  magnificeDt  vahie 
which  belonged  to  their  incorporatioa  and  combined  existence. 
But  Pitt,  wieidi]^  all  the  resources  of  Britain,  was  hsiAe  to  be 
seduced  by  views  of  immediate  gbiy  ;  and  Franklin,  however 
guikless  he  may  have  been  of  projecting,  at  tUs  pmod,  the 
ffldependeAce  of  America,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  cootem* 
plated,  as  ceuiiously  and  jealously  as  a  native  Englishman  would 
have  done,  events,  which,  by  strengthening  America,  OMist 
necessmly  render  her  iadepmidenoe  more  easily  attainableu 
Pitt  was  incited  by  principle,  inclmation,  and  interest  to  prose- 
cute the  war  in  America  more  active^  than  his  official  prede* 
cessors.  StiU,  it  woidd  seem  that  he  doubted  the  wisdom,  and 
perhaps  hesitated  between  the  wisdom  and  the  glory,  of  an  eft- 
tire  subfugariea  of  the  French  empire  in  America*  FraakUn, 
on  the  <M)Btrary,  was  c<Hiducted  by  his^own  reasonfaig,  or  entic* 
ed  by  pfttri<^c  zeal  and  passion,  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  in- 
teiests  both  of  Britain  and  America  would  be  promoted  by 
such  coaqoest ;  and  ]ret  it  is  eertab  that  his  views  were  mate- 
riafy  affected  by  the  consideration,  more  or  less  just,  which  he 
entertained  of  the  probaUe  effect  of  th^  enterprise  on  the 
minds  of  the  British  cokmists  towasds  their  own  parent  state. 
It  was,  he  dedared,  his  ojunion,  that  the  independence  of  the 
British  cokmies,  however  reasonaUe  or  probable,  was  a  contin- 
genoy  too  distant  to  be  permitted  to  influence  present  ealcula- 
tiMis ;  that  disoontent  and  disaffection  were  maintained  in  British 
America  1^  the  vicinity,  the  power,  and  the  encroachments  of 
ibe  French  ;  and  that  loyalty  to  the  pareut  state  would  be  pro- 
moted by  the  ranoval  of  this  cause  of  apprehenskm  and  anxiety. 
Pitt,  who  vras,  doubtless,  aware  of  Franklin's  eminence  m 
America  as  a  politbian,  and  of  his  oelelurity  in  the  world  as 
a  philosopber,  appears  to  have  regarded  him  with  sincere, 
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ed,  and  partly  by  an  excess  of  admiration  incident  to  real 
genius,  contemplated  Pitt  with  enthusiastic  estimate  and  un* 
bounded  reverence.     Yet  while  Franklin,  m  all  the  native  dig- 
nity and  generous  confidence  of  a  superior  though  unpractised 
soul,  entertained  an  ardent  desire  to  see  and  converse  with  the 
British  minister, — Pitt,  governed  by  the  aristocratical  prejudices 
which  he  cherished  at  least  as  fondly  as  he  did  the  principles 
of  liberty,  regarded  an   American  postmaster  and  provincial 
agent  as  a  person  with  whom  he  could  not  directly  associate 
without  derogation  firom  his  own  dignity.     All  the  effims  of 
Franklin  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Pitt  proved  uosuccessfiil ; 
and  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  widi  the  complimentaiy 
intelligence,  that  this  minister  considered  him  ft  respecUMe 
person^  and  with  the  more  solid  advantage  of  communicating 
with  him  through  the  meditmi  of  two  of  his  under-secretaries. 
Pitt,  at  this  time,  though  too  haughty  and  supercilbus  to  con- 
verse personally  with  Franklin,  was  too  wise  to  permit  the  op- 
portunity of  consulting  so  aUe  a  politician  to  pass  wfaofly  laim* 
proved.     Perhaps,   if   he  had  freely  and  (firectiy  aifanitted 
Franklin's  conversation,  jthe  strain  and  tenor  he  imparted  to  the 
policy  of  Britain  had  been   dififiN^it;  his  natural  sagacity, 
aided  by  the  advantage  of  close  and  immediate  intercoiH^e  wMi 
a  mind  as  enlarged  as  his  own,  might  have  enabled  Um  to  de- 
tect some  fidlacy  in  the  reasoning  by  wUch  the  conquest  of 
Canada  was  recommended.     But  the  zealous,  undoubting  con^ 
viction  of  an  arguer  disguises  to  ordinary  capacities  the  logical 
unsoundness  which  it  sometimes  explains  and  accounts  for  to 
firmer  and  more  comprehensive  minds  ;  and  Pitt,  commumcat- 
ing  with  this  acute  and  ingenious,  thoi^  doubtless  passions 
American,  only  through  the  medium  of  his  own  subordinate 
officers,  was,  perhaps  too  readily,  impreraed  with  the  idea  thai 
that  acquisition  would  conduce  to  the  g«ieral  benefit  of  the 
British  empire.     An  immediate   conquest  of  the  setdemeats 
of  the  French  seemed  to  be  requisite  to  the  vindicatioB  (^ 
British  honor.     How  hr  such  conquen^  if  achieved,  ought, 
in  DoMcv.  to  be  preserved,  was  a  more  peiinlexine  Question  : 
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re§ird   to  tbtir  ultiiDate  imie,  by  his  correqpoodence  with 
FrankliD. 

Quitting  the  cabinet  for  the  field,  we  now  resume  the  pro* 
gress  of  the  war  in  America.  The  conquest  of  Canada  was 
the  object  to  which  the  most  ardent  wishes  of  the  British  colo- 
nists were  directed ;  but  they  quickly  perceived  that  the  grati- 
fication of  ibis  hope,  if  ever  realised,  must  be  deferred  at  least 
tSl  the  succeeding  year  ;  as  the  cabinet  of  England  had  deter- 
mined, for  the  protection  of  the  English  commerce  against  the 
imusers  and  privateers  of  France,  to  employ  a  considerable  part 
of  the  afl6eiid>led  fcNrces  in  an  attack  upon  Louisburg,  and  to 
commence  its  new  system  of  operations  by  the  reduction  of  that 
place.  Three  expeditions  were  proposed  for  the  present  year 
[1753]  :  the  first,  against  Louisburg  ;  the  second,  against  Ticon- 
desGgik  and  Crown  Point ;  and  the  third,  i^amst  Fort  Duquesne. 
In  proeecution  of  the  first  of  these  enterprises.  Admiral  Bosca- 
weoj  saifing  fix>m  Halifax  [May  28]  with  a  fleet  of  twenty  ships 
of  the  line  and  ei^Ueen  firigates,  convqring  an  army  of  fourteen 
thousand  men  conducted  by  Amherst,  of  which  but  a  small  pro- 
portion were  provincial  troops,  arrived  before  Louisburg  on  the 
second  of  June*  The  garrison  of  this  place,  commanded  by 
the  Cberalier  de  Drucourt,  an  intrepid  and  experienced  oflker, 
was  composed  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  regulars,  aided 
by  six  hundred  militia.  The  condition  of  the  harbour,  secured 
by  five  ships  of  the  Kne,  one  fifty-gun  ship,  and  five  frigates, 
Aree  of  which  were  sunk  across  the  mouth  of  the  basin,  render- 
ed it  necessary  for  the  invaders  to  land  at  some  distance  firom 
the  town.  From  the  defensive  precautions  which  the  enemy 
Jhad  adopted,  this  operation  was  attended  with  considerable 
difficulty ;  but,  by  the  heroic  resolution  and  resbtless  intrepid- 
ity <^  General  Wolfe,  it  was  accomplished  with  success  and  little 
loes  ;  and  the  troops  havh^  been  landed  at  the  creek  of  Cormo- 
ran  [Jcme  8],  and  the  artiUery  stores  brought  on  shore,  Wolfe 
was  detached  with  two  thousand  men  to  seize  a  post  which  was 

A«w»««*\BA^    K«r  «Ka  onomv  o*  iVta    T  .iirKtVi^^iMf a    Hmnt.    on#1  i»fia    i»o1. 
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On  the  appeuance  of  Wolfe,  the  poet  was  abandoned ;  and 
there  the  British  sood  erected  a  formidable  battery.  [June  13.] 
Approaches  were  also  made  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town  ; 
and  the  siege  was  pressed  with  a  resolute  activity  characteristie 
of  the  English  commanders,  and  yet  with  a  severe  and  guarded 
caution,  inspired  by  the  strength  of  the  place  and  the  reputatioo 
of  its  governor  and  garrison,  who  fully  supported  the  high  idea 
that  was  entertained  of  them,  by  the  skilfiil  and  obstinate  vak»r 
they  exerted  in  its  ddence.  In  all  the  operatioos  of  the  si^e, 
the  dauntless  courage  and  ioddieitigable  energy  of  Wolfe  were 
signally  preeminent.  A  heavy  cannonade  having  be^  main- 
tained against  the  town  and  harbour,  a  bomb,  exploding,  set  fire 
to  one  of  the  lai^  ships,  which  soon  blew  up  ;  and  the  flames 
were  conununicated  to  two  others,  which  shared  the  same  (ate. 
The  English  admiral,  in  consequence  of  this  success,  despatch- 
ed boats  manned  with  six  hundred  men  into  the  harbour  to  nudce 
an  attempt  during  the  night  on  the  two  ships  of  the  line  winch 
still  remained  to  the  enemy.  In  spite  of  a  tremendous  fire  of 
cannon  and  musketry,-  the  assailants  successfully  performed  this 
perilous  feat ;  and  one  of  the  ships,  which  happened  to  be 
aground,  was  destroyed,  while  the  other  was  towed  off  in  tri- 
umph.i  By  this  gallant  exploit  the  English  gamed  comfdete 
possession  of  the  harbour  ;  and  already  more  than  one  practi- 
cable breach  in  the  works  was  (uroduced  by  their  batteries* 
The  governor  now  judged  the  place  no  longer  defensible,  and 
offered  to  capitulate ;  but  his  propositions  were  refused  ;  and 
it  was  required  that  the  garrison  should  surrender  at  d»cretion, 
or  abide  the  issue  of  an  assauk  by  sea  and  land.  These  severe 
terms,  though  at  first  rejected,  were  finally  embraced  ;  and  m 
accordance  with  them,  Louisburg,  with  all  its  artillery,  provis* 
ions,  and  military  stores,  together  with  Isle  Royale,  St.  John's, 
and  their  dependencies,  was  surrendered  on  the  36th  of  Jdy 
to  the  English,  who  without  farther  difficulty  took  entnre  pos- 

^ "  The  renowned  Captain  Cook,  then  serving  as  a  petty  officer  on  board  of  a  | 
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fietsioa  of  tbe  isliuicl  of  Cape  Bretoo.  Four  htmdred  of  th« 
besiegjen  and  fifteen  bmdred  of  tbe  garrison  were  killed  or 
womded  during  tbe  siege;  and  tbe  town  of  Louisburg  was 
reduced  to  neariy  a  beap  oi  ruins.  In  tbis  tovni  tbe  conquer(Mrs 
Iboad  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  pieces  of  cannon,  e^teen 
mortars,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  stores  and  ammunition.  Tbe 
inhabitants  oi  Cape  Breton  were  transported  to  France  in 
English  ships  ;  but  tbe  French  garrison  and  their  naval  auxilia- 
ries were  carried  prisoners  of  war  to  England,  where  tbe  un- 
wonted tiding  of  victory  and  conquest  were  bailed  with  demon- 
strationB  of  tbe  liv^est  triumph  and  joy.  Tbe  French  colors 
takesk  at  Louisburg  were  carried  in  grand  possession  from  Ken*- 
aington  Palace  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  a  form  of 
thankflgiving  was  appointed  to  be  used  on  the  occasion  in  all 
the  churches  of  En^and.  The  sentiments  of  the  parent  state 
were  reechoed  in  America  ;  where  tbe  people  of  New  Eng- 
land>  more  especially,  partook  of  the  warmth  of  an  exultation 
that  revived  the  glory  o^  their  own  previous  achievement  in  the 
first  conquest  of  Cafe  Breton.^ 

Before  this  conquest  was  completed,  the  expedition  against 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  occurred  lo  checker  the  new 
and  victorious  career  of  the  British  arms  in  America.  Thb 
enieqMrise  was  conducted  by  General  Abercrombie,  who  on 
tbe  5th  of  Jvij  embarked  his  troops  on  Lake  George  in  a  him- 
dred  and  twenty-five  wbaleboats  and  nine  hundred  batteaux. 
His  army  consistad  of  sixteen  thousand  effective  men,  of  whom 
nine  tbcMisand  were  nrovmcials,  and  was  attended  by  a  for* 
midaUe"  VraSoTot  artmery.  Among  other  officers,  be  was  ac* 
companied  by  Lord  Howe,  a  young  English  nobleman,^  who 
exhibited  the  most  promising  military  talents,  and  whose  valor, 
virtue,  courtesy,  and  good-sense  had  greatly  endeared  him 
both  to  the  English  and  the  provincial  troops.  The  mass  of 
mankind  are  always  prone  to  re^tfd  with  veneration  those  tit* 
ular  distinctions,  which,  havii%  no  real  substance,  afford  \m* 
bounded  scsope  to  the  exercise  of  fiemcy ;  and  almost  universal 

>  Mhiot     Trmnbnil.     Smollett.     Anmtal  RegifUr  fir  1758.     Holmes.  I 

V.  NoUuBg  can  be  more  eotertttning^  and  at  the  aame  time  more  inetrtietive,  than  I 

^Ih>.  Johiiflon*fl  &Dcifii]  contraat  between  a  Britiali  and  a  French  accoont  of  the  I 
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Bufirage  is  won,  wbeti  the  possetsor  of  siiefa  lofty,  lliDagh  mi* 
solid,  pretensions  appears  to  justify  tbem  by  merit  and  mitigate 
tbem  by  generosity,  instead  of  arrogatiag  them  with  stem  kso- 
lence  or  reposing  on  tbem  with  indolent  pride.  Lord  Howe 
seemed  to  regard  his  titular  distmction  less  as  a  proof  of  noUe 
nature  than  an  incentive  to  ndble  action,  and  as  fecilitatiog  the 
indulgence  of  an  amiable  politeness  by  exempting  him  from  aH 
suspicion  of  mean,  obsequious  senrility.  From  the  day  of  ha 
arrival  in  America,  he  conformed  himself,  and  caused  his  regi- 
ment to  conform,  to  die  style  of  service  which  the  country 
required.  He  was  the  first  to  encounter  the  danger  to  which 
he  conducted  others,  and  to  set  the  example  of  every  sacrifice 
he  required  them  to  incur.  While  the  strict  disci[dine  he 
maintained  commanded  respect,  the  kind  and  gracefid  benevo- 
lence of  his  manners  condliated  affection.  He  was  the  id<A 
and  soul  of  the  army. 

The  first  operations  of  Abercrombie  were  directed  against 
Ticonderoga.  Having  disembariced  at  the  landmg-piace  in  a 
cove  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  the  troops  were  form* 
ed  into  four  colunms,  of  which  the  centre  was  occiq>ied  by 
the  Briti^,  and  the  flanks  by  the  provincials.  In  this  ord^ 
they  marched  against  the  tidvanced  guard  of  the  French^ 
which,  consisting  of  one  battalion  only,  destroyed  its  encamp- 
ment mid  made  a  precipitate  retreat.  Proceeding  frcmi  the 
abandoned  post  against  Ticonderoga,  the  British  columns,  be- 
wildered by  tangled  thickets,  and  misled  by  unsldlfiil  guides, 
were  thrown  into  confiision  and  commingled  in  a  disorderiy 
manner.  At  this  juncture.  Lord  Howe,  advancing  at  the  head 
of  the  i^t  centre  column,  unexpectedly  encountered  the  fu- 
gitive battalion  of  the  French,  who  had  lost  their  way  in  the 
woods,  and  now  stumUed  upon  the  enemy  from  whom  they 
were  endeavoiving  to  escape.  They  consisted  of  regulars  andl 
a  few  Indians ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  surprise  imd  iirfm-l 
otity  of  numbers,  displayed  a  promptitude  of  action  and  cc 
that  had  neariy  reproduced  the  catastrophe  of  Braddock.   Witi/    | 
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ibe  wenokj  the  tertor  inspiitd  bf  the  LiiUan  yell^  tnd  tlie  grief 
and  astoobhiBeot  crettad  by  the  decth  o(  Lord  Howe,  excited 
a  gmend  panic  among  tbe  Britiafa  regolan  ;  but  tbe  provinciab, 
who  ftmked  them,  and  who  were  hotter  acqoainted  with  the 
node  of  %hting  pracliaed  bf  the  oiemy,  stood  thor  ground 
and  soon  defeated  their  oppon^itt,  with  a  tkughter,  compared 
to  which,  the  fees  of  the  Britidi  m  pomt  of  numbers  was  in*- 
considerate.  But  the  death  of  Lcml  Howe  had  depressed 
tbe  spirit  and  enfeebled  ibe  councils  oi  the  army ;  and  to  this 
circumstance  its  subsequent  nnsfortunes  were  mainly  ascribed. 
The  loss  ci  that  brave  and  accomplished  officer  was  generally 
deplored  in  America  ;  and  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  not 
long  after,  caused  a  nKHnanent  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  m 
Westminstw  Abbey. 

Tbe  British  forces,  without  further  oppositkm,  took  possession 
of  a.  post  situated  within  two  miles  of  Ticonderoga  [July  7], 
preTiously  occupied  by  an  advanced  guard  comnnmded  by  Colo- 
nd  Bradstreet,  a  jmivkicial  officer  distinguished  by  his  valor, 
mtelfigence,  and  activity.  The  general,  understanding  that  the 
garriscm  at  Ticonderoga  ccmskted  of  about  six  thousand  men 
(French,  Canadians,  and  Indians),  and  that  a  reinfcMrcament  of 
three  thousand  more  was  diuly  expected,  resolved  on  an  imme« 
diate  assaidt  of  die  jdace.  He  directed  his  engineer  to  recon> 
noitre  the  position  and  intrenchments  of  the  enemy ;  and,  trustkig 
to  a  hasty  siwey  and  a  rash  report  of  their  weakness,  embraced 
the  dan(^rous  purpose  of  forcing  them  without  the  assistance 
of  cannon.  The  troops,  having  received  orders  to  march  up 
briskly,  to  rush  upon  the  enemy's  fire,  and  to  reserve  their 
own  imtil  they  had  passed  a  breastworic  which  was  represented 
m  easity  raperaUe,  advanced  to  die  attack  with  the  hi^best  in- 
trejHdity.  [July  8.]  But  unlooked-for  impediments  resisted 
tbeir  progress.  The  breastwork  proved  nroch  more  formidri>le 
than  bad  been  reported,  and  in  boat  of  it,  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, trees  were  fdled  with  thek  branches  protruding  outward 
and  sharpened  to  a  point ;  by  which  obstruction  the  assailants 
were  not  mdy  retarded  in  their  advance,  but,  becomii^  entatn 
0ed  anxM^  tbe  boughs,  were  exposed  in  helpless  embarrass- 
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KApatieQce)  and  not  sufficientlj  restraioed  by  discipliDe,  ooiild 
001  be  prevented  from  firiog ;  and,  notwithslandiDg  their  ex- 
pertness  as  marksmen,  tbetr  fire  was  supposed  to  ha,ve  proved 
more  fatal  to  their  fnends  than  their  enemies.  Thb  sanguinary 
conflict  was  protracted  during  four  hours.  Of  the  assatlaHtg 
there  were  killed  and  wounded  about  two  thousand  men,  in- 
cluding four  hundred  of  the  provmcials*  One  half  of  a  High- 
land regiment  commanded  by  Lord  Jolm  Murray,  with  twenty- 
five  of  its  officers,  were  either  killed  (x  desperately  wounded. 
The. loss  of  the  en^aoiy,  covered  as  they  were  from  danger, 
was  comparatively  trifling.  At  length  Abercrombie  gi^e  the 
signal  to  desist  from  the  desperate  enterprise ;  and  to  an  ill- 
concerted  assault  succeeded  a  retreat  no  less  precipkate  aa4 
injudicious.  The  British  army,  still  amounting  to  nearty  four- 
teen thousand  men,  greatly  outnumbered  the  enemy  ;  and,  if 
the  artillery  had  been  brought  up  to  their  assistance,  mi^t 
have  overpowered  with  little  difliculty  the  French  forces  and 
their  defences  at  Ticonderoga.  But  Abercrombie,  dismayed 
by  his  disastrous  repulse,  and  heedless  of  the  raniopstranoes  of 
the  provincial  oflfeerp,  carried  the  army  back  by  a  hasty  march 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  George.  Next  to  the  de- 
feat of  Braddock,  this  was  the  most  dis^raoefiil  cataetropbe 
that  bad  be&llen  the  arms  of  Britain  in  America. 

As  Abeocronabie  showed  himself  destitute  of  the  vigor  thai 
was  requisite  to  repair  his  misfortune,  Colonel  Bradstreet  con- 
caved the  idea  of  at  least  counterbalancing  it  by  an  eSkM  in  a 
diff^ent  quarter,  and,  with  this  view,  suggested  to  the  general 
a  substitutional  expedition  wfaicb  he  offered  to  conduct  against 
Fort  FroQtignac.  Approving  the  proposal,  and  willin^y  re- 
linquishing bis  desigjDs  against  Ticond^ga  and  Crown  Poim, 
Abercrombie  despatched  Bradstreet  at  the  head  of  three  thou- 
sand men,  oi  whom  all  but  the  trifling  handful  of  a  hundred 
aqd  fifiy-five  were  provincials,  together  with  eight  pieces  of 
cannon  and  three  mortars,  to  attempt  the  reduction  pf  Fort 
Frontigaac.  Bradstreet  marched  ♦^  QmUKi  embarked  on 
Lake  Oitano,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  35th  of  August,  land- 
ed within  a  mile  of  the  fort.     BeSore  the  lapse  of  two  days, 
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force  orefpowered,  was  coropeHed  to  snrrend^  at  discretion. 
1^ August  27.]  The  Indian  auxiHaries  of  die  French  haying  pre- 
▼ioQsly  (teserted,  the  prisoners  were  but  a  hundred  and  ten.  But 
Aie  caplCNrs  found  in  the  fort  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  sixteen  small 
mortars,  togedier  with  a  prodigious  coUecdon  of  miKtary  stores, 
proyisions,  and  m^chandise.  Nine  armed  vesseb  also  feH 
into  their  hands.  Bradstreet,  after  destrojnng  the  fort  and 
Tesseb,  and  such  stores  as  he  could  not  carry  away,  returned 
to  exhikrate  the  main  army  with  this  ray  of  success. 

The  redaction  of  Fort  Frontignac  facilitated  the  enterprise 
against  Fort  Duquesne,  of  which  the  garrison  awaited,  from 
the  post  thus  unexpectedly  subdued,  a  large  reidbrcement  of 
stores  and  ammunition.  General  Forbes,  to  whom  the  expe- 
dition a^mst  Fort  Duquesne  was  intrusted,  marched  with  his 
troops  eariy  in  July  from  Philadelphia ;  but  his  progress  was 
90  much  retarded  by  Tarioi»  obstructions,  that  it  was  not  unt3 
two  nxmths  after,  that  the  Virginian  forces,  commanded  by 
WasUngton,  were  summoned  to  join  the  British  army  at  Rays- 
town.  Among  other  prorinckl  tnx^  which  participated  in. 
this  expedition  was  a  detachment  of  the  militia  of  North  Caro-*i 
Hna,  c^iducted  by  Major  Waddell,  a  brave  and  active  officer 
and  highly  respected  inbabitimt  of  that  State,  and  accompanied 
by  a  body  of  Indian  auxiliaries.  Before  the  combined  army 
advanced  from  Raystown,  Major  Grant,  an  English  officer, 
was  detached  with  eight  hundred  men,  partly  British  and  partly 
j^ovioeials,  U>  reconnoitre  the  condition  of  Fort  Duquesne 
and  of  the  adjacent  coimtry.  Rashty  inviting  an  attack  from 
the  French  garrison,  tins  detachment  was  surroimded  by  the 
enemy,  and,  after  a  gidlant  but  ineffectual  defence,  in  whtcb 
tteee  hundred  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  Major  Grant  and 
nineteen  other  officers  were  taken  prisoners.  It  was  with  the 
utmost  dfficulty  that  the  Fr^ch  were  able  to  rescue  these 
officers  from  the  sanguinary  ferocity  of  their  own  Indian  aux- 
iKaries,  who  biuchered  the  greatest  part  of  the  wounded  and 
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coadueled  the  fiigithret  to  Ae  aain  armjr,  hj  t  skilCil,  bat 
protracted  and  laborious  retreat.  Oeaeral  Forbes^  wkb  this 
army,  amoutitii^  to  at  least  right  thousand  moi,  at  lengdi 
advanced  against  Fort  Duqnesne ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  moet 
strenuous  exertions,  was  not  able  to  reach  it  till  near  the  cloee 
of  November.  Enfeebled  by  their  toilscHooe  march,  the  British 
BOW  approached  the  scene  of  Braddock's  defeat,  and  bdieU 
the  field  on  which  the  mouldering  corpses  of  Grant's  troc^ 
still  lay  unburied.  Anxious  to  know  the  condition  of  die  fi>rt 
and  the  position  of  the  enemy's  troops,  Forbes  offsred  a  re- 
ward of  forty  pounds  to  any  man  who  woidd  make  prisoner  of 
a  hostile  Indian.  This  service  was  performed  by  a  sergsant 
in  the  North  Carolina  militia  ;  when  the  intelligence  that  was 
obtained  from  the  captive  showed  Forbes  that  his  labors  wane 
afaready  crowned  with  unexpected  success.  The  q^proacfa  ol 
die  Bridsh  force,  which  was  attended  with  all  those  precao- 
tions  of  which  the  neglect  proved  so  fatal  to  &«ddocky 
had  struck  the  Indians  with  such  terror,  that  they  withdrew 
from  the  assistance  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Duquesne,  declar** 
ing  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  evidently  wididr&wn  his  finror 
bom  the  French  and  his  protection  from  their  fortress ;  and 
the  Frmich  th^sisrives,  infected  with  the  fears  and  weakened 
by  the  desarticm  of  their  allies,  as  well  as  disappointed  of  the 
stores  wluch  they  had  expected  U>  obtam  frcmi  Fort  Frootignae^ 
judged  their  post  untenable,  and,  abandoobg  it  on  the  evening  i 
before  the  arrival  of  Forbes's  army,  made  their  escape  in  boats 
down  the  Ohio.  The  British  now  took  unresisted  possession 
o{  this  imp<Mrtant  fortress  [November  36],  wluch  had  been  the 
immediate  occasion  <tf  the  existing  war ;  and,  m  com|diment  to 
the  great  statesman  whose  administradon  had  ahready  given  a 
new  complexion  to  die  fortune  of  their  country  and  brought 
back  departed  victory  to  her  side,  they  bestowed  upon  it  the 
name  of  Pittsburg.  No  soonw  was  the  British  flag  hoisted  onj 
its  wbHs.  than  denotations  arrived  frtun  the  numerous  trihes  off 
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geonoAA  Foiiws,  hnrmg  coochided  treirties  of  ftwadAip  wiA 
tbe  lodiuifty  kfi  a  gurfkon  of  pfoviDonds  in  the  fort,  and  was 
raeooduetiiig  bb  troops  to  PhifauolriplMa,jHtgn^J|6,,4fe^  wofB 
out  by  the  ceaseless  and  OFerwhelmii^  fiit^ues  b»  bad  under^ 
gone. 

The  Freneh,  k  concert  with  some  of  their  Indian  allies^ 
made  an  attempt  in  the  autumn  to  aubdue  a  firontier  fort  and 
ravage  a  frontier  setdmient  of  New  En^uid.  Their  design, 
to  which  thqr  were  invited  by  the  absence  of  the  {Nrorincial 
forces,  engaged  b  die  di^ant  operations  of  the  campaign,  was 
defeated  by  the  vigorous  and  spirited  exertions  of  Governor 
PownaU,  who,  for  hb  conduct  on  this  occasion,  teceived  from 
Pitt  a  letter  expresshre  of  die  lung's  approbation. 

The  campaign  which  thus  terminated  was,  in  die  main, 
hi^y  hoDoraUe  and  pr^tioos  to  Britam,  notwithstanding  the 
disgraceful  defeat  sustained  at  Ticonderoga.  In  consequence 
of  this  last  event,  Abercrombie,  as  he  expected,  wi|s  deprived 
of  a  command  he  no  hmger  desired  to  retain  ;  and  Amherst 
was  appoiitfed  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  America.* 
If  France,  whose  American  policy  was  the  offipring  of  a  vauh- 
ing,  unmeasived  ambition,  had  been  capdble  of  prc^ting  by  the 
lessmis  she  had  latteriy  received,  perhaps  the  repidse  of  the 
British  at  Ticonderoga  was  an  unfortunate  circumstance  for 
her.  It  was  certainly  unfiHrtunate,  if  it  deluded  her  with  the 
hope  of  pursuing  with  advantage  the  contest  she  had  provok- 
ed ;  and  not  less  so  b  its  influence  on  a  powerful  and  imfigmttt 
fiw,  in  the  first  moments  of  vindictive  exertion.  It  inspired 
the  itders  of  Britain  with  the  same  persuasion  which  prevailed 
asoong  the  Americans,  that  more  must  yet  be  done  to  redeem 
die  honor  of  the  British  empire  ;  and  it  stimulated  the  partie- 
dar  appetite  which  the  En^idb  people  had  now  contracted 
for  trofbies  and  ccmquests  in  America.  Meanwhile  the  m- 
ereased  vigor  and  success  with  which  the  arms  of  Britab  were 
'  exeited  b  crthatr  parts  of  the  wcMrld  rendered  it  the  more  diffi- 
cecdt  for  France  to  afford  succour  to  her  American  possessi(»8. 

Among  other  advanttiges  which  the  British  reaped  from  the 
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kte  cmnpaiga  ifas  the  inflnaiioe  it  exerened  cm  the  : 
of  a  gpetft  number  of  the  Indian  tritMBS,  yriao  begBoi  to  suspect, 
diat,  by  the  civilities  and  Tsuniii^  representslioiis  of  the  Fraodi, 
they  had  been  kidnced  to  espotise  a  cause  w^ch  brtuiit  was 
likely  to  forsake.  Many  of  these  sairages  had  hastily  conchidl- 
ed,  from  die  polite,  oUigiBg  mumars  of  the  French  in  peace, 
and  their  promptitude  and  cekvity  in  war,  that,  of  the  two 
European  races,  tfa^  were  the  mofe  d^le  fmnds  and  ifae 
more  ibnmdable  enemies ;  bat  their  opinion  began  to  waiver, 
from  a  longer  experience  of  the  jottioe  of  British  traffic  mui 
the  steadiness  of  BrkiA  valor.  In  the  close  of  diis  year,  a 
gpmnd  assembly  of  Indian  n^ons  was  held  at  Eaeton,  dbont 
sixty  miles  ftom  FUk^delpIiia,  and  a  formal  treaty  of  friend- 
siup  was  concluded  between  Gieat  Britun  and  fifteen  Indian 
tribes  inhabiting  the  vast  territcxy  extending  from  tlie  Appala- 
chian Mountains  to  the  lakes.  The  coitf(U«noe6  wane  soan-t 
aged,  on  the  part  <^  Britain,  by  Denoy,  the  governor  of  FeoD- 
sylvania,  and  Francis  Bernard  (aoccesaor  of  Belcher,  wko 
died  in  1757),  the  governor  of  New  Jersey,  togeifaer  with  Bar 
William  Johnson,  the  royal  stqwrintendrat  ef  ladiaB  affiiira, 
a  number  of  the  meodiers  of  cooncil  and  assembly  of  Pennqrl- 
vania  and  New  Jers^,  and  a  great  many  citiaens  of  PhUa- 
delptna,  chiefly  of  the  Quaker  persumcm.  Much  time  was 
spent  by  the  British  commissioners  in  accommodating  varioiaB 
fields  and  disputes  that  had  recently  arisai  or  been  exa^erated 
between  the  tribes  with  which  they  contracted.  The  Indians 
also  demonstrated  a  surprismg  tenacity  and  precision  of  meoa- 
ory,  in  enumerating  every  past  and  tmsatisfied  cause  of  fiienoe 
which  had  been  afibrded  to  any  of  their  race  1^  the  ^i^pffa*? ; 
and  a  feudal  nicety  and  exactitude  in  defining  die  penuniaix 
compositioB  approprmte  to  every  one  of  dieir  rdative  claioM. 
At  length,  aftor  conferences  which  endured  for  ei^iteen  diq^, 
aU  the  disputes  between  the  two  races  were  satisfactorily  com- 
poundted ;  and  the  treaty  of  friendship  whk:h  ensued  gave  so 
BMcfa  c(»tetttiBent  to  all  parties,  diat  the  Indians  pionused  to 
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New  Jersey  conmiissioiieirs  tnd  their  successors,  fai  trust  Tor 
the  use  of  Um  lodkn  natiTes  of  New  Jersey,  southwerd  of  ibe 
m^  Rarittn.^ 

In  the  course  of  this  jrear,  a  petidon  was  presented  to  the 
Britbh  House  of  Connooiis  by  Robert  Hunter  Morris,  for* 
merly  gorernor  of  Petmsylvattia,  who  represented,  that,  as  no 
salt  was  made  m  the  British  colonies  in  America,  they  were 
reduced  to  depend  on  a  precarious  supply  of  that  commodity 
from  foreigners  ;  and  that  he  was  now  wflling  to  undertake  the 
maiiu£»cture  of  marine  sah,  at  a  modeiate  price,  in  one  <jf 
those  colonies,  at  Us  own  haaard  and  ehai^^e,  on  condition  of 
otoming  a  monopoly  of  this  manufiicture  for  such  a  term  of 
years  as  the  house  might  deem  a  proper  and  adequate  compen* 
sation  tot  the  risk  attendkig  so  large  an  adFenture,  This  pe* 
Aiott  wfts  referred  to  a  committee,  wluch  never  mide  any  re- 
port : —  '^  A  circomstance,"  says  an  ingenious  English  historian, 
^  not  easily  accounted  for,  unless  we  suppose  the  House  of 
Commoiis  were  of  opinion  tiua  tueh  am  enP$rfri$€  mUgiU  con* 
fribuU  towardi  rendering  our  eoUmw  too  %nd9pe»dmi  of  thebr 
wmAer  eotmtry.^^  But  dioo^  rojral  and  pvliamentary  patron* 
age  of  schema  for  die  improrement  of  the  condition  of  the 
Americttn  colonkts  was  deined,  a  liberal  encouragement  was 
aflforcbd  by  British  affloence  and  generosity,  exerted  throug^i 
humbler,  ttid,  perhaps,  more  proper  organs,  to  the  devdop- 
nent  of  American  genius  and  enterprise.  A  society,  which 
was  fomed  at  London  some  years  before,  for  the  promotion 
of  sffta  and  manabctures  in  ftiiain,  now  extended  its  notice 
and  premiums  to  dM  cok>nial  possessions  of  tiie  parent  stt^  in 
Aiaeriea.* 

A  smtate  analogevs  to  Ae  baritnq>t  kw  of  E^and  was 
enacted  Hm  year  by  the  assemUy  of  Massachusetts,  where  a 
great  maiy  merchants  were  ^unged  into  a  state  of  insolvency 
by  ^  war ;  but  it  was  Asaflowed  by  die  king,  as  unsuitable  to 
the  circumstances  of  a  oonmiunity  where  a  great  majority  of 
tbe  debts  ordioarSr  contracted  by  the  oeo^  were  due,  not  to 
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The  British  nation,  first  aroused  by  reseirtmeaty  which  W9B 
not  yet  satiated,  and  now  inflamed  wi^  success  and  ambkiony 
regarded  the  recent  American  campaign  as  the  pledge  and  har- 
binger of  farther  and  more  signal  uiumph  in  the  same  quarter. 
[1759.]  Whatever  hesitation  to  attempt  the  entire  overtbrow  ot 
the  French  colonial  empire  might  yet  Imger  in  the  nunds  of  the 
ministers  was  overpowered  by  the  force  of  the  predicament  in 
which  they  were  placed,  and  the  difficulty  of  pausing  in  a 
career  of  immediate  ccmquest  and  glory.  The  parliament  ihI- 
dressed  the  throne  in  terms  that  denoted  the  hi^est  approba- 
tion of  the  measures  and  policy  of  the  cabinet ;  they  apfdauded 
the  recent  conduct  of  the  war,  and  pledged  themselves  sealous- 
ly  and  cheerfully  to  support  its  farther  prosecution.  In  rejdy 
to  a  message  from  the  lung,  recommending  to  their  consideni- 
tion  the  vigorous  Mid  spirited  efibrts  which  his  faithful  subjects 
in  North  America  had  eierted  in  defence  of  his  rights  and  pos- 
sessions, they  voted  two  himdred  thousand  pounds  for  enabling 
his  Majesty  to  give  proper  compensation  to  the  several  Ameri- 
can provinces  for  dieir  expenses  in  levying  and  majntaining 
troops  for  the  public  service.  One  sentiment  of  eagerness  to 
advance  the  glory  of  England,  and  humble  or  destroy  the 
American  empire  of  France,  pervaded  every  part  of  the  British 
dominioi^ ;  and  the  officers  by  ^hom  the  forces  serving  in 
America  were  now  commanded  were  equally  ssealous  and 
qualified  to  promote  their  country's  wishes  and  enlai^  her 
empire  and  renown.  The  campaign  which  they  had  concerted, 
and  now  prepared  to  commence,  embraced  the  great  design  of 
an  entire  and  immediate  conquest  of  Canada  ;  and  the  [dan  of 
operations  by  which  this  object  was  to  be  pursued  was,  tlmt 
three  powerful  armies  should  enter  Canada  by  different  routes, 
and  attack,  at  nearly  the  same  time,  all  the  strongholds  of  the 
French  in  that  country.  At  the  head  of  one  division  of  die 
army,  consisting  principally  of  English  troops,  and  aided  by  aa  I 
En^h  fleet,  General  Wolfe,  who  had  gained  so  much  distinc-  \ 
tion  at  the  recent  siege  of  Louisburg,  was  to  ascend  the  river  t 
St.  Lawrence,  as  soon  as  its  navigation  should  cease  to  be  ob* 
stcucted  bv  ice,  and  attemnt  the  siesre  of  Oueher..  the  ranitnl 
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reducing  these  pkces,  and  esuUbhhig  t  naval  force  on  Lake 
ClmnplaHi,  was  to  penetrate,  by  the  waj  of  Richelieu  River 
and  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  Quebec,  in  order  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  forces  of  Wolfe.  ^he^dm;d  army^  conducted  by| 
Crenwral  Prideaux,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  provincials,  rein- 
ficMTced  by  a  strong  body  of  friendly  Indians,  assembled  by  the 
influeBce  and  placed  under  the  special  command  of  Sir  William 
Johnson,  was  to  attack  the  French  fort  near  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  which  commanded,  in  a  manner,  all  the  interior  parts 
of  North  America,  and  was  a  key  to  the  whole  continent.  As 
socMi  as  dus  fort  should  b^  carried,  Prideaux  was  to  embark  on 
Lake  Ontario,  descend  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  make  himself 
master  of  Montreal,  and  then  unite  his  forces  with  those  of 
Wolfe  and  Amherst.  General  Stanwix  commanded  a  smallerl 
detachment  of  troops,  wSSli  ^ik  'mj^Kym'W  fmmi^^e\ 
French  forts  on  the  Ohio  and  scouring  the  banks  of  Lakei 
Ontario.  It  was  expected,  that,  if  Prideaux's  operations,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  own  immediate  object,  should  not  facilitate  either 
of  the  two  other  capital  undertakings,  it  would  probably  (as 
Niagara  was  the  most  important  post  which  the  enemy  possess- 
ed in  tins  quarter  of  America)  induce  the  French  to  draw  to- 
gether all  their  troops  which  were  stationed  on  the  borders  of 
the  lakes  in  order  to  attempt  its  relief,  which  would  leave  the 
forts  cm  these  lakes  exposed  ;  and  this  eflfect  was  actually  pro- 
duced.^ 

Eager  as  the  Americans  were  to  cooperate  with  the  martial 
purpoees  of  Britam,  they  found  it  difficult  to  keep  pace  with 

>  ^  Bt  to  mmnj  different  attacktf**  mys  Trambull,  **  it  wu  detigned,  as  hr 
av^OMible,  to  ditide  and  diatract  the  enemy,  and  to  preTent  their  making  an 
efltoetnal  defence  at  any  place.**  —  **Aplan  waa  punned,"  aaya  Minot,  **  to  as- 
sail the  French  in  America  in  ererj  direction,  and,  by  a  connection  of  all  the 
parts,  to  transibse  throughout  the  whole  system  the  effect  of  the  snooess  which 
eould  not  well  fiul  to  happen  in  some  quarter.'*  I  pretend  to  no  better  judg- 
ment of  the  merit  of  military  plans  than  a  ciTilian  may  presume  to  form  ;  but 
hatve  no  hesitatioB  in  expressing  my  ooncurrence  with  the  opinion  of  Smollett 
(a  fer  superior  judge  in  such  matters),  that  the  plan  of  this  campaign  was  a 
great  deal  too  aidnous  and  multifiurious.  Though  crowned  in  eveiy  part  with 
wvtial  suceeas,  it  miscarried  in  sone  capital  points;  and  without  the  henna 

z^Mt..^^ J k.-i-u: ^nr^iA.    A f-   t t— u  L>~^  i 
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ber  profase  expenditure ;  abd  some  reluctance  tf  ftS  express* 
ed  by  th^  people  of  New  England  to  the  addhional  levies 
i^equir^d  frdin  the  prbvi&cial  goremments  for  tbe  operations  of 
the  present  campaign*  Ttey  had  been  assured,  in  the  com*' 
meneement  of  the  preceding  yeaiP,  that  a  sii^e  campaign  would 
doubtltsss  b^  sufficient  to  termmate  the  war*  The  same  as- 
surance, now  repeated,  t? as  no  longer  able  to  prbduce  die  same 
effect.  They  were  already  laboring  und^  the  wei^t  of  heavy 
burdens  occasioned  by  their  former  exertions  ;  the  compensa- 
tions decreed  to  them  by  the  British  parliament  from  time  to 
time  ^ere  greatly  inferior  to  their  actual  expenses  ;  and  much 
disgust  and  discouragement  had  been  created  by  tbe  dehiys^ 
certainly  impolitic,  though  perhaps  not  easUy  avoided^  by 
Which  the  public  officers  hi  England  retarded  the  apportionment 
and  payment  of  the  parliamentary  grant$.  It  was  untvise  of  the 
British  government,  while  pursuing  a  cout^e  of  which  the  policy 
required  to  be  justified  by  the  hope  of  promoting  at  once  the 
advantage  and  the  grateful  loyalty  of  die  Americans,  to  mxBet 
toy  thing  to  be  done  which  could  diminish  thstir  sense  of  the 
obligation.  Britab  would,  perhaps,  have  adopted  a  wiser  and 
more  magnanimous  course^  if  she  had  arrogated  to  herself  tbe 
^o)e  conduct,  expense,  and  honor  of  tbe  war.  By  the 
course  Which  She  actually  pursued,  she  trained  itnmy  tf  tbe 
colonists  to  military  exercises,  and  familiarized  diem  with  tbe 
idea  of  a  contest  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  empires  in 
feiitope  ;  she  relieved  them  laH  from  the  dangers  of  a  French 
vicinity ;  and  she  disgusted  them  by  the  scanty  and  diiatcnry 
compensation  by  which  she  repaid  their  exertions.  Connecd- 
cat,  #idi  some  difficulty,  was  induced  to  refurnish  her  last 
year's  contingent  of  five  thousand  men.  In  the  records  of  thid 
colony  we  find  for  die  first  time  tbe  name  of  Israel  Putmuni 
one  of  the  most  heroic  and  determined  patriots  in  Amenca,  as 
die  colonel  of  one  of  die  Connecticut  regimmits.     Massacfati^ 
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^ire^  hamneTj  turpMi^d  kt  ffltagtH»»  pf  the  precacfiog  jr^ar. 
Mad  imiflfid  a  tbougapd  mm^ 

Garij  ID  tbi  apringt  Amberat  tranaferr^  )u8  bead-quartarp 
fipQDD  JMaw  Yo«k  la  Albany,  wbera  hia  trocjn^  aaiowth^  19 
tarehne  dMMsaad  aMA,  wave  aasemUed  in  tb^  e^d  of  Maj ;  yat 
ibe  aurnmer  was  &r  advanced  before  tba  slate  of  bis  prepara- 
ikna  0nablad  bim  lo  croaa  Lake  Geoige  ;  and  it  was  not  tip 
liie  ctloaa  ctf  July,  ibat  be  reacbed  Ticonderqga«  ^t  first  tbe 
enemy  aeeoaed  detennined  to  defend  this  fortress,  and  Colon^ 
TownaiMd,  a  brare  and  aoconiplasbed  Englisb  officer,  wbo 
mtrtoHied  io  raconnoitie  it,  was  kiUed  by  a  cannon-ball.  But 
peseetviBg  tbe  deternvned  yet  cautioiis  resolution,  and  tbe  over- 
vbelming  ibfee,  witb  wbiob  Amberat  was  prisparing  to  underr 
take  the  siege,  and  baTing  reeeiyed  strict  orders  to  retreat 


^^i 


mjK>8t  to  jH)st  towards^t^  ceptre  of  operatj^  at  Quebec, 
raiEer  tboi  incur  the  rfsfc  of  tfeing  made  iimql^SiS^e^risoq^ 
A  few  days  after,  dismantled  a  part  of  tbe  ic^fieatioos,  and, 
avacittting  Ticonderoga  during  tbe  nigbt,  retired  to  Crowp 
Point*  Amfaarat,  dkeetly  occupying  tbe  important  poat  tfaup 
riMmdoneilt  wincb  effectually  covened  tbe  irctmiers  of  New 
York  and  secured  bimself  a  safe  reitreat,  caused  tbe  wor^  to 
be  rfifai»Mi  and  allotted  a  strong  garrison  for  its  defence. 
Tkenoe  advancing  to  Cromi  Point,  witb  a  cautiqus  and  guard- 
ed Giro^mspectipn  wbicb  tbe  event  sbowed  to  bave  been  un- 
necoaoaiy,  but  wbicb  be  was  induced  to  observe  by  lept^nbec- 
JBg  how  fatal  a  confident  security  bad  proved  to  ptber  Briti^ 
oommaodais  in  tbis  quarter  of  tbe  world,  hfi  top)L  possession  of 
ifab  ^^3rttia_wi>^*thfl  jg,"*'*  ftcility  whiob  attended  bis  first  ac- 
giBHitinp,  in  consequence  oi"  aTartfier  retrogression  of  tbe  enemy, 
w^  retired  ixom  bis  ^pxoaeb  and  iptrencbed  tbemselves  ip 
a  fivt  at  Ue-ainL-Noix,  on  tbe  novthcni  wtremity  of  Labs 
Chani]llaio.  At  tbis  place  tbe  Freneb,  as  be  was  informed,  M 
eotteclad  ibrm  tbousand  five  bundred  men,  witb  a  numerous 
train  of  avtflleiy,  and  possessed  tbe  additionaJ'resoiMrc^  of  foiif 
bu3ge  armed  v^iaels.on  tbe  U(e*  Antorat  exerted  fbe  utmost 
.aciiT]Qr.to  cieate  a  naval  force,  witbout  wbipb  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  bim  U>  attack  ibe  anemv's  Dosition  ;  laid  witb  a  sloon 
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and  a  radeau^  which  were  buflt  mih  great  despatch,  be  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  two  of  their  vessels, — an  achnvemeol, 
in  which  the  bold,  adventurous  spirit  of  Putnam  was  conspic- 
uously displayed ;  but  a  succession  of  storms  and  the  advanced 
season  of  the  year  compelled  him  reluctttidy  to  postpone  the 
farther  prosecution  of  bis  scheme  of  operatiiHis.  He  estab- 
lished his  troops  in  winter  quarters  at  Crown  Pomt,  in  the  end 
of  October,  and  confined  his  attention  to  strengthening  the 
works  of  this  fortress  and  of  Ticonderoga.  Thus  the  first  of 
the  three  simultaneous  expeditions  embraced  m  the  plan  of  this 
year's  campaign,  though  attended  with  successful  snd  importuit 
consequences,  failed  to  produce  the  fuU  result  which  Imd  been 
anticipated  by  its  projectors.  Amherst,  so  far  from  being  able 
to  penetrate  into  Canada  and  form  a  junction  with  Wolfe,  wis 
unable  to  maintain  the  slightest  communiciuion  with  him  ;  and 
only  by  a  letter  from  Montcalm,  in  relation  to  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  obtained  information  that  Wolfe  was  bemeging  Que- 
bec. With  the  army  which  imdertook  the  siege  of  Niagara, 
indeed,  his  communicadon  was  uninterrupted ;  and  intelUgenoe 
of  Its  success  had  reached  him  before  he  advanced  firom  Tieon- 
deroga  agamst  Crown  Point. 

While  Amherst's  army  was  thus  employed,  Oeneral  Pri- 
deaux,  with  his  European,  American,  and  Indmn  troops,  em- 
barking on  Lake  Ontario,  advanced  without  loss  or  oppositioB 
to  the  fortress  at  Niagara,  which  he  reached  about  the  nuddle 

(of  July,  and  promptly  invested  on  all  sides.  He  was  cos- 
ducting  his  approaches  with  great  vigor,  when,  on  the  twmitiecfa 
of  the  month,  during  a  visit  he  made  to  the  trenches,  he  Io«t 
his  life  by  the  unfortunate  bursting  of  a  cohom.  Amherst  w«b 
no  sooner  informed  of  this  accident,  Umui  he  detached  General 
Gage  from  Ticonderoga  to  assume  the  command  of  Prideaux's 
army;  but  it*^  devolved,  m  the  mean  tkne,  upon  Sir  WiBtami 
Johnson,  who  exercised  it  with  a  success  that  added  a  new  I 
laurel  to  the  hdnors  which  already  adorned  his  name.     The ' 
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officer  mned  D'Atdbfy,  with  dw  pwpoM  of  rM«ig  tbe  fiege 
or  reiaferciBg  the  gwrriKm  of  Niagara.  Joboaoo,  wbo  liad 
been  posbnig  tbe  aiege  efven  more  rigoromly  thaa  bis  prede* 
eaasor,  kaming  tbe  deaigii  of  the  French  to  relieve  tbe  garri* 
SOB,  made  instant  preparation  to  mievcept  it.  As  tfaejr  ap* 
proacbed,  be  ordered  bis  li^t  infantiy,  supported  by  a  body 
of  grenadiers  and  other  r^ulars,  to  occupy  the  road  from 
Nii^ara  FwJk  to  die  fortress,  by  which  the  enen^  were  ad* 
raadngt  and  covered  his  flanks  with  numerous  troops  of  his 
\Indian  allies.  At  the  same  tone,  he  posted  a  strong  det^cb- 
unent  of  men  in  his  trenches,  to  prevent  any  sally  from  the 
wrisoo  during  the  approachng  engagement.  About  nine  in  die 
nMHrnmg  [July  34],  tbs  two  armies  being  in  sight  of  each  other, 
the  Indians  attadied  to  the  Englisb,  advancing,  proposed  a 
i  ooaferoBce  with  theur  conottymen  wbo  sored  under  the  French 
'  baimen  ;  but  the  propondon  was  declined.  The  French  In* 
£ans  having  raased  die  fierce,  wild  yell  called  the  war-whoop, 
which  by  this  tone  bad  lost  its  appalling  effect  on  the  British 
sotdiors,  the  action  began  by  an  impetuous  attack  from  the 
enemy  ;  and  while  tbe  neighbouring  cataract  of  Niagara  pealed 
forth  to  inattentive  ears  its  everlastbg  eotes  cf  mamy  wmUn^ 
the  roar  of  artillery,  die  shrid»  of  the  Im&ns,  and  afl  die 
^marda)  cbmg  and  dreadful  r^ehy  of  a  field  of  batde,  mingled 
wid  cboras  with  tbe  majesdc  music  of  nature.  The 
rench  condneted  th^  attack  with  the  utmost  courage  and 
it,  but  were  mieountered  with  such  firm,  deliberate  vahir  m 
by  die  British  regulars  and  provincials,  and  so  severe^ 
galled  on  theor  flanks  by  tbe  Indians,  that  in  less  than  an  hour 
their  aimy  was  completely  routed,  tbm  general  with  idl  his 
offieers  taken  prisoners,  and  the  fugitives  from  tbe  field  pur- 
sued with  peat  slaughter  for  many  miles  throu^  tbe  woods. 
his  was  die  sescmrl  vJr.tflrY  fapwidjn  die  course  of  die  pres- 
It  war  by  Sir  William  Jdmson,  a  man  who  had  receivWW 
edncadon,  and  whose  fitness  for  command  was  derived 
b^m  natural  comrage  and  sagacity.^     Bodi  bb  victories 

1  <«Tbe  war  in  seneral  wm  distiiiaiiiihad  br  the  «Dgtdar  «ieo«ts  of  Sir  \ 
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were  signalized  by  the  etpture  of  tbe  enemy's  commanders. 
On  the  morning  after  the  battle,  Johnson  sent  an  officer  to 
communicate  the  result  of  it  to  the  commandant  of  the  garrison 
at  Fort  Niagara,  and  recommend  an  immediate  surrender  be- 
fore more  blood  was  shed,  and  while  it  was  yet  in  his  power 
to  restrain  the  barbarity  of  the  Indians ;  and  the  commandanf, 
having  ascertained  the  truth  of  the  tidings,  capitulated  without 
further  delay.  The  garrison,  consisting  irf*  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  effective  men,  nuurched  out  with  the  honors  of 
war,  and  were  conveyed  prisoners  to  New  York.  They  w&re 
allowed  to  retain  their  baggage,  and,  by  proper  escort,  were 
protected  from  the  ferocity  and  rapacity  of  the  Indiaiis, 
Though  eleven  hundred  of  these  savages  (chiefly  of  the  con- 
federacy of  the  Six  Nations)  followed  Johnson  to  Niagara,  so 
effectually  did  he  restrain  them,  that  not  an  incident  occurred 
to  rival  or  retaliate  the  scenes  at  Oswego  and  Fort  Wiltiam 
Henry.  The  women,  of  whom  a  considerable  number  were 
found  at  Fort  Niagara,  were  sent,  at  their  own  request,  with 
their  children  to  Montreal ;  and  the  sick  and  wounded,  who 
could  not.  sustain  the  fatigue  of  r^noval,  were  treated  with 
humane  attention.  Although  the  army  by  which  tins  success 
was  achieved,  whether  from  ignorance  of  the  result  of  Wolfe's 
enterprise,  or  from  some  other  cause  more  easily  conjectured 
than  ascertained,  made  no  attempt  to  pursue  the  ulterior  objects 
which  had  been  assigned  to  its  sphere  of  operation,  and  so  far 
failed  to  fulfil  its  expected  share  of  the  campaign ;  yet  the 
actual  result  of  its  exertions  was  gratifying  and  important  in 
no  ordinary  d^ree.  The  reduction  of  Niagara  effectually 
interrupted  the  communication,  so  much  dreaded  by  the  Ei^ 
lish,  between  Canada  and  Louisiana ;  and  by  this  blow,  cme  of 
the  grand  designs  of  the  French,  which  had  long  threatened 
to  produce  war,  and  which  finally  contributed  to  provoke  the 
present  contest,  was  completely  defeated.^ 

Oeneral  Wolfe,  meanwUle,  was  engaged  in  that  capital 
enterprise  of  the  campaign  which  aimed  at  the  reduction  of 
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Quebec.  Tbe  amif  wUeh  be  conducted,  tmouDtfaag  to  eight 
tbousand  men,  having  onbarked  at  Louiaborg^  under  convoj 
of  an  English  squadron  conunanded  by  Admirab  Saunders 
and  Hdmes,  after  a  successfol  vojrage,  disembarked,  m  the 
end  of  June,  on  the  Me  of  Orleans,  a  large,  fertile  island  sur- 
rounded by  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  situated  a  little 
below  Quebec,  well  cultiTated,  producing  plenty  of  grain,  ukd 
abounding  with  inhabitants,  villages,  and  plantaticHis.  Soon 
after  his  landing,  Wolfe  distributed  a  manifesto  among  die 
French  colonists,  acquainting  them  tl»t  the  king,  his  master, 
jusdy  exasperated  against  the  French  monarch,  had  equipped 
a  pow^ul  armament  in  order  to  hinnble  his  pride,  and  was 
detennined  to  reduce  the  most  considerable  setdements  ol 
Franc^e  in  America.  He  declared  dmt  it  was  not  against  in- 
Affitrious  peasants  and  their  families,  nor  agamst  the  minist^v 
oi  rdigion,  that  he  desired  or  intended  to  make  war ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  lamented  the  misfortimes  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed by  the  quarrel;  he  offered  them  his  protection,  and 
pronged  to  maintain  them  in  their  temporal  possessions,  as 
wefl  as  m  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  provided  tbef 
would  remain  quiet,  and  abstain  from  participation  in  the  c<m- 
troversy  between  the  two  crowns.  The  English,  he  proclaim- 
ed, were  masters  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  could  thus 
intercept  aU  succours  from  France ;  and  they  had,  besides, 
tbe  prospect  <^  a  speedy  reinforcement  fit>m  the  army  which 
General  Amherst  was  conducting  to  form  a  jimction  wiih  them. 
The  line  of  ccmduct  which  the  Canadians  ought  to  pursue,  he 
affirmed,  was  neither  difficult  nor  doubtful ;  since  the  utmost 
exertion  of  their  vdor  must  be  useless,  and  could  serve  onty 
to  deprive  them  of  tbe  advairtages  which  they  m%ht  reap  from 
thmr  neutrality.  He  protested  that  the  cruelties  ahready  ex- 
ercised by  the  French  upon  the  subjects  of  Great  Britam  m 
America  would  sanction  the  most  severe  reprisals ;  but  that 
ft^ons  w^e  too  gencarous  to  fellow  such  baibarous  example. 
WfaUe  he  tendered  to  tbe  Canadians  tbe  blessmgs  of  peace 
amidst  the  horrors  of  war,  and  left  them  by  tbeir  own  conduct 
to  determine  their  own  fate,  be  expressed  bis  hope  that  the 
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oblige  him  to  havo  reoourBe  lo  meaiiiref  of  violonce  and  sever* 
i^«  Having  expaliatod  on  the  streDgth  and  power  of  Baimtk^ 
whoee  bdigDatioa  they  might  pro¥ok6,  he  u^ged  them  to 
recognize  Che  geoerosiljr  vrith  whieh  abe  now  held  finlh  the 
hand  <^  humanitjr,  and  tendered  to  them  forbearaDc;(e  and  pro- 
teotioD,  at  the  verjr  time  when  France,  by  her  weaknoMi  waa 
compelled  to  abandon  them.  This  proelamalion  prodnoed  no 
immediate  effect ;  nor,  bdeed,  did  the  Canadians  place  much 
dependence  on  the  assurances  of  a  people  whom  their  priests 
industriously  represented  to  them  as  the  fiercest  and  most 
foithless  enemy  upon  earth.  Possessed  with  these  notions, 
thqr  disr^arded  the  offered  protection  of  Wolfe,  and,  aban- 
donii^  thrar  habitations,  joined  the  scalping  parties  of  the 
Indians  who  skulked  among  the  woods,  and  butchered  with 
the  most  inhuoaan  barber^  all  the  English  stragglers  they 
could  surprise.  Wolfe,  in  a  letter  to  Montcalm,  remonstrated 
against  these  atrocities  as  contrary  to  the  ndes  of  war  between 
oiirilized  nations,  and  dUionoraUe  to  the  service  of  France. 
But  either  the  authority  of  Montcalm  was  not  sufficient,  or  it 
was  not  exerted  with  sufficient  energy,  to  biEidle  the  ferocity  of  \ 
the  savages;  who  conthmed  to  scalp  and  butcher  with  such  ' 
inorease  of  appetite  for  blood  and  revenge,  that  Wolfe,  in  the 
hope  of  intimidating  the  enemy  into  a  cessation  of  this  style  of 
hostility,  judged  it  esLpedtent  to  connive  at  some  retaliatory 
outrages,  from  which  the  nobleness  of  hb  disposition  would 
otbsrwise  have  reroked  with  abhonreooe. 

From  his  position  in  the  Isle  of  Qrieans,  the  En^ish  oom* 
mender  had  a  distinct  view  of  the  danger  and  difficulty  by 
which  his  enserprise  was  obstructed.  Qnebec  is  chiefly  boib 
on  a  sleep  rock  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  additiraaUy  defended  by  the  river  St.  Charles,  which, 
iowing  past  it  on  the  east,  unites  with  the  8t  Lawreoee  im- 
mediately btiow  the  town,  and  consequently  indoses  it  in  m 

nmammiAmT  lomilftv^.      RMnfUm  ks  natiiml   Immtmtb.  tliA  rJtv  «mi« 
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On  tfae  dunqm  IniqIl  of  ifait  stMim,  a  foimkkble  body  «f 
Freoch  troops^  stron^jr  intmiGbed,  •ztended  their  encamiH 
oieal  akiig  ihe  ihore  of  Beaufort  to  the  £illt  of  the  riTer 
MooCBioreiicy,  hiTiiig  their  rear  oovered  by  aa  inpeiieUrable 
facest«  At  the  head  of  this  army  ms  the  sUUfiil,  experieoced, 
and  iirtrepid  McMitealai,  tfae  aUeat  co—ttaiider  that  Franoe  had 
anployod  ia  America  aiooe  tfae  death  of  Coont  Frontignac, 
aad  ii4mh  thoiq;h  poasesied  of  ibroes  superior  in  number  to  die 
ifivaden,  prudently  detenmned  to  eland  on  the  deienaire,  and 
mainly  tlepend  <m  the  natural  strei^th  of  the  countiy,  whieh, 
indeed,  iqn;>eared  afanost  insurmountable.  He  had  lately  ran* 
liMeed  hb  troope  with  five  battalions  embodied  firom  Uw  flower 
of  the  ookoial  popdaliofi ;  he  had  trained  to  arms  all  tfae 
■ai^dxMiiing  iidiabitants,  and  collected  around  him  a  numerous 
hand  of  tfae  most  anoint  and  attached  Indian  allies  of  France. 
To  undertake  the  siege  of  Quebec,  against  sueh  opposing 
ibroe,  was  not  onfy  a  deviation  firom  the  established  maxims  of 
war,  but  a  rash  and  ramaniic  enterprise.  But  great  actions 
are  eoounonly  tnnsgressiQiut  of  ordinary  rules ;  and  WoUe, 
thoogb  fiiUy  awi&e  to  the  hanrd  and  dfficidly  of  the  achieTe- 
ment,  was  not  to  be  detenred  from  attemptmg  it.  He  knew 
tknt  he  shoidd  ahrays  hare  it  in  his  power  to  retreat,  in  case  of 
emergency,  wfaUe  the  British  squadron  maintained  its  station  b 
die  rirer  ;  he  cherished  die  hope  of  being  jobed  by  Amherst ; 
and,  above  all,  though  his  body,  yet  b  the  bloom  of  manhood, 
was  oppressed  and  coasumed  by  a  painful,  hngaring,  mcurtal 
nahdy,  his  mind  was  burning  with  the  resistless  fever  of  re- 
nown, and  his  ^soius  s«|q>orted  by  the  force  c^  coHeded  jndg* 
meot  and  d^ecmined  wilL  His  mrdor  was  partaken  and  his 
efiiuta  ably  eecondod  by  many  gsdlant  officers  who  served 
wder  him,  and  parti<^ilarly  by  the  three  brigadier-generab, 
Monokton,  Toimsead,  and  Murray,  men  of  patrician  rank 
and  k  Ae  prbie  of  life,  whom  neither  affluent  fortune  nor  the 
dioicest  domestic  kikkj  could  reetrab  from  chasing  ^ary 
with  aevere  deSight  anwbt  the  dangers  mid  hard^ps  oS  war. 
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but  wUch,  by  tbe  skill  and  vigihnce  of  Admiral  Saundars, 
were  all  intercepted,  towed  ashore,  and  rendered  haimless. 

Resolved  to  attempt  whatever  was  practieable  for  tbe  redoc- 
tion  of  Quebec,  Wolfe  took  possession,  after  a  successful 
skirmish,  of  Point  Levi,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  St.  Law- 
fence,  and  there  erected  batteries  against  the  town ;  but  hm 
fire  firom  this  position,  though  it  destroyed  many  houses,  made 
Ittde  impression  upon  the  works,  which  were  too  strong  and 
too  remote  to  be  essentially  affected  by  it,  and,  at  tbe  same 
time,  too  elevated  to  be  reached  by  a  cannonade  from  tbe 
ships  of  war.  Perceiving  that  hb  artillery  codd  not  be  effi* 
ciendy  exerted,  except  fix>m  batteries  constructed  oo  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Wolfe  soon  decided  on  more 
daring  and  impetuous  measures.  The  northern  shore  of  tbe 
St.  Lawrence,  to  a  considerable  extent  dbove  Quebec,  »  so 
rocky  and  precipitous,  as  to  render  a  landbg,  in  the  fiice  of  an 
enemy,  impracticable.  An  offensive  attempt  below  the  town, 
though  less  imprudrat,  was  conQ^onted  by  formidable  obstnic- 
tions.  Even  if  the  river  Montmorency  were  passed,  and  the 
French  driven  from  their  mtrenchments,  the  St.  Charles  imist 
still  present  a  new  and  less  superable  barrier  against  the  assMl- 
ants.  Wolfe,  acquainted  with  every  obstacle,  but  heroically 
observing  that  ^^a  victorious  army  finds  no  difficcdties,"  retc^* 
ed^to  pass  the  Montmorency  and  bnng  Montcalm  to  an  en- 
gi^ement.  For  this  purpose,  thirteen  companies  of  English 
grenadiers  and  a  part  of  the  second  battalion  of  royal  Ameri- 
cans were  landed  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  while  two  divis- 
ions, under  Oenerab  Townsend  and  Murray,  jnepared  to  cross 
it  by  a  ford  which  was  discovered  iSutber  up  the  streras. 
Wolfe's  plan  was  to  attack,  in  tbe  first  instance)  a  redoubt 
oloee  to  the  water's  edge,  and  apparently  beyond  reach  of 
shot  firom  tbe  enemy's  inlrenchments,  in  the  hope  that  the 
French,  by  attempting  to  support  tbat  fortification,  would  en- 
fthlfi  him  to  brinr  on  a  flrenenil  enfirarement :  or  that,  if  diev 
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OEigiiial  phn,  a&d  detennined  to  attack  tbe  hostile  imreiich- 
menls  without  fardier  delay.  Townsend  and  Murray  were 
sow  conunanded  to  hold  their  divisioiis  m  readiness  for  fording 
the  river,  and  the  grenadiers  and  royal  Americans  were  directed 
to  form  on  the  beach,  and  await  there  the  reinforcement  which 
was  requisite  to  sustain  their  exertions  ;  but,  fludied  with  ardor 
«nd  n^gttit  of  support,  these  troops  made  a  precipitate 
charge  upon  the  enemy's  intrenchments,  where  they  were 
receiTed  with  so  steady  and  sharp  a  fire  fit)m  the  French 
musketry,  that  they  were  presently  thrown  into  disorder,  and 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  abandoned  redoubt.  Hete  it 
proved,  unexpectedly,  that  they  w&te  suU  exposed  to  an  efiiBct* 
ive  fire  from  the  enemy,  and  several  brave  officers,  exposing 
their  fenoos  in  attempting  to  reform  and  rally  the  troops,  were 
killed.  A  thmder-storm,  which  now  Inroke  out,  contributed 
to  baffle  the  efforts  of  the  British,  without  depressing  the  spirit 
of  the  French,  who  contmued  to  fire,  not  only  upon  the  troops 
in  the  redoubt,  but  on  those  who  were  lyii^  wounded  and 
disabled  on  the  field,  near  their  own  intrenchments.^  The 
English  general,  finding  that  his  plan  of  attack  was  completely 
disconcerted,  ordered  his  troops  to  repass  tbe  river  and  return 
to  the  Isle  of  Orleans.  Besides  the  mortifying  check  which 
be  had  received,  he  lost,  in  this  rash,  ill-considered  attempt, 
nearly  five  hmdred  c^  the  bravest  men  in  hb  army. 

Some  «cperience,  however,  though  dearly  bought,  had  been 
gained ;  and  Wolfe  —  now  assured  of  the  impracticability  of  ap- 
proaching Quebec  on  the  side  of  the  Montmorency,  while 
Montcalm  retained  his  station,  which  he  seemed  determined  to 
do,  till,  from  the  advance  of  the  seas<»i,  the  elements  should 
lend  their  aid  in  destroying  the  invaders  —  detached  General 
Murray,  with  twelve  hundred  men  in  transports,  to  cooperate 
with  Admiral  Holmes  above  tbe  town  in  an  attempt  upon  tbe 
French  shij^ing,  and  to  distract  the  enemy  by  descents  on  the 
hades  of  the  river.  [August  25.]  After  twice  endeavouring  with- 
out success  to  land  on  the  northern  shore,  Murray,  by  a  sudden 

>  When  General  Townsend,  in  the  sequel,  expostulated  with  the  French 
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descent  which  he  accomjdished  at  Cbsmbeiid,  gained  ^  oppof 
tuoity  of  destroTHig  a  ?altiabk  maga^e,  filled  with  dotiring, 
aims,  ammunition,  and  pnmriona  ;  but  the  French  shipfl  were 
secured  in  such  a  manner  as  to  defy  the  approach  eidier  of  the 
fleet  or  the  army.     On  his  return  to  the  Brit»h  camp,  het 
brought  the  consolatory  intelligence,  obtamed  bom  his  priaotHl 
ers,   that  Fort  Niagara  was  taken;   that   Ticonderoga  andf 
Crown  PcHnt  had  been  occupied  without  resistance  ;  and  that^ 
General  Amherst  was  making  prepnrations  to  attack  the  enemy  ^ 
at  Ide-aux-Noix.     This  btelKgenee,  though  in  itsdf  graiefid,  ' 
afforded  no  prospect  of  speedy  assistance,  and,  indeed,  pro* 
claimed  the  failure  of  Amherst  in  seasonably  executhg  the  pka- 
of  cooperation  concerted  between  die  two  armies.     Noddng, 
however,  could  shake  the  resolution  of  Wolfe,  or  induce  him 
to  abandon  the  enterprise  which  he  had  commenced.     Instead 
of  being  disheartened,  he  was  roused  to  additional  energy  cf 
purpose  and  effort  by  the  conviction  that  success  now  depend- 
ed  exclusively  on  himself  and  his  present  force,  and  that  it  had 
become  absolutely  essential  to  his  reputation,  akea<fy  wounded 
and  endangered  I^  the  (fisaster  at  MontmcHrency.     In  a  counc3 
oThis  principal  officers,  assemUed  at  this  critical  juncture,  it  was 
resolved  to  transfer  the  scene  of  operations  to  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  above  the  town.  [September  3.]    The  camp  at 
the  Isle  of  Orleans  was  consequendy  abandoned  ;  and  the  whole 
army  having  embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  a  part  of  it  was  landed 
at  Pomt  Levi,  and  a  part  at  a  spot  farther  up  die  river.  Admind 
HdmeS)  meanwhile,  for  several  days  successively,  mancBuvred 
with  his  fleet  b  a  manner  calculated  to  engage  the  attention  of 
the  enen^  on  the  north^n  shore,  and  draw  their  observatkin 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  city.     These  movements  had  no 
other  effect  than  to  induce  Montcalm  to  detach  fifteen  himdred 
men,  under  the  command  of  Bougainville,  one  of  his  officers, 
horn  the  main  camp,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  English  fleet 
and  army,  and  prevent  a  landing  firom  bemg  accomj^ished. 

Wolfe  was  now  confined  to  bed  by  a  severe  fit  of  the  Aieaeei 
under  which  he  labored,  aseravated  bv  incessant  frtisrue  and  bvl 
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three  brigadier-generals,  whom  be  invited  to  concert  some  plan 
of  operations,  projected  and  proposed  to  him  a  daring  enter- 
prise, of  which  the  inunediate  object  was  to  gain  possession  of 
the  lofty  eminences  beyond  Quebec,  where  the  enemy's  fortifi- 
catkuis  were  comparatively  slight.  It  was  proposed  to  land 
the  troops  by  night  under  the  Htighta  of  Jibrahamy  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  city,  and  to  scale  the  summit  of  these  heights 
b^re  daybreak.  This  attempt  manifestly  mvolved  extreme 
difficulty  and  basEard.  The  stream  was  rapid^  the  shore  shelv- 
ing, the  bank  of  the  river  lined  with  French  sentinels,  the^and- 
ing-pbce  so  narrow  as  easily  to  be  nussed  in  the  dark,  and 
the  cliff  which  must  afterwards  be  surmounted  so  steep  that  it 
was  difficult  to  ascend  it  even  in  open  day  and  without  opposi- 
tion. Should  the  design  be  promulgated  by  a  spy  or  deserter, 
or  suspected  by  the  enemy  ;  should  the  disembarkation  be  dis- 
OJrdered,  through  the  darkness  of  the  night,  or  the  obstructions 
of  the  shore  ;  the  landing-place  be  mistaken,  or  but  one  senti- 
nel alarmed,  —  the  Heights  of  Abraham  would  instantly  be 
covered  with  such  numbers  of  troops  as  would  render  the  at- 
tempt abortive  and  defeat  inevitable.  Though  these  circum- 
stances of  danger  could  not  escape  the  penetration  of  Wolfe, 
yet  he  hesitated  not  a  mom^it  to  embrace  a  project  so  conge- 
nial to  his  ardent  and  enterprising  disposition,  as  well  as  to  the 
hazardous  and  embarrassing  predicament  in  which  be  was  placed, 
and  from  which  only  some  brilliant  and  soaring  effort  could  ex- 
tricate him  to  his  own  and  his  country's  satisfaction.  He  re- 
posed a  gallant  confidence  in  the  very  magnitude  and  peril  of 
his  attempt ;  and  fortune  extended  her  proverbial  favor  to  the 
brave.  His  active  powers  revived  with  the  near  prospect  of 
decisive  action  ;  he  soon  recovered  his  health  so  far  as  to  be 
able  to  conduct  in  person  the  enterprise  on  which  he  was  re- 
solved to  stake  his  fame  ;  and  in  the  execution  of  it,  displayed 
a  force  of  judgment,  and  a  deliberate  valor  and  intrepidity ^ 
that  rivalled  and  vmdicated  the  heroism  of  its  conception. 

The  necessary  orders  having  been  conmiimicated,  and  the 
preparatory  arrangements  completed,  the  whole  fleet,  upon  the 
12th  of  September,  moved  up  the  river  several  leagues  above  the 
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if  the  movement  had  been  merely  experimental,  and  no  deci- 
sive purpose  of  attack  were  jet  entertained.  But,  an  boor  af- 
ter midnight,  the  troops  were  embarked  in  flat-boctonied  boats, 
which,  aided  by  the  tide  and  the  stream,  drifted  with  all  possi- 
ble caution  down  the  river  towards  the  intended  place  of  dis- 
embarkation. They  were  obliged  to  keep  close  to  the  north- 
ern shore,  in  order  to  diminish  the  danger  ot  passing  the  land- 
ing-place (which,  nevertheless,  very  nearly  happened)  in  the 
dartc ;  and  yet  escaped  the  challenge  of  all  the  French  senti- 
nek  except  one  or  two,  whose  vigilance,  however,  was  baffled 
by  the  presence  of  mind  and  ingenuity  with  which  a  Scotch 
officer  replied  to  the  call,  and  described  the  force  to  which  be 
belonged  as  a  part  of  Bougainville's  troops  employed  in  ex- 
ploring the  state  of  the  river  and  motions  g^  the  English.  Si- 
lence was  commanded  under  pain  c^  death,  which  was,  indeed, 
doubly  menaced  ;  and  a  death-like  stillness  was  preserved  in 
every  boat,  except  the  on6  which  conveyed  the  commander-in- 
chief,  where,  in  accents  barely  audible  to  the  profomd  atten- 
tion of  his  listening  officers,  Wolfe  repeated  that  noble  effiisioa 
of  solemn  thought  and  poetic  genius,  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  CoffA- 
try  Churchyard,  which  had  been  recently  published  at  London, 
and  of  which  a  copy  was  conveyed  to  him  by  the  last  packet 
from  England.  When  he  had  finished  his  recitation,  he  added, 
in  a  Ume  still  guardedly  low,  but  earnest  and  emphatic,  — 
^^  Now,  Gentlemeiw^would  rather  be  the  author  of  that  po^n, 
than  take  Quebec  X^M— perhaps  the  noblest  tribute  ever  paid 
by  arms  to  letters,  smce  that  heroic  era  when  hostile  fury  and 
havoc  were  remedied  or  intercepted  by  respect  for  the  genms 
of  Aristotle  and  for  the  poetry  of  Pindar  and  Euripides. 
About  an  hour  before  daybreak,  a  landbg  was  effected. 
Wolfe  was  one  of  the  first  who  leaped  ashore  ;  and  when  he 
beheld  the  precipitous  height  whose  uac&A  still  remained  to 
crown  the  arduous  enterprise  thus  far  advanced  in  safety 
through  the  jaws  of  fate,  he  coolly  observed  to  an  officer  neur 

>  This  anecdote  was  related  b^  the  late  celebrated  John  Robison,  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  UniTersity  of  Edinborffh,  who,  in  his  rooth,  was 
a  midshipman  in  the  British  navy,  and  was  in  the  same  boat  with  Woffe. 
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him,  —  ^^  I  doubt  if  jou  will  get  up  ;  but  7011  must  do  what  you 
can."  A  detachment  of  Scotch  Highlanders  and  of  Kgbt  in- 
fintry,  conHnanded  by  Colonel  Howe  (brother  of  ^  noble- 
man who  perished  at  Ticonderoga)  led  the  way  up  the  danger- 
ous diff,  which  was  ascended  by  the  aid  of  the  rugged  projeo- 
tkm  of  die  rocks  and  the  branches  of  some  bushes  and  plants 
that  protruded  from  their  crevices.  The  rest  of  the  troops, 
emuhting  this  gallant  and  skilful  example,  followed  their  com- 
rades up  the  narrow  path  ;  and  by  break  q£  day,  the  whole  ar- 
my reached  the  summit.     [September  13.] 

When  Montcalm  received  intelligence  that  the  British  force, 
winch  he  supposed  wandering  on  the  river,  had  sprung  up  like 
a  mine  on  the  summit  of  die  Heights  of  Abraham,  he  could 
not  at  first  crecEt  the  full  import  of  the  tidings.  Accounting  it 
irapossiUe  that  a  whole  array  had  ascended  such  a  rugged  and 
abrupt  precipice,  he  concluded  that  the  demonstration  was 
merdy  a  feint,  undertaken  by  a  small  detachment,  in  order  to 
induce  hkn  to  abandon  the  position  be  had  hitherto  maintained. 
Convinced,  however,  by  ftrther  observation,  of  his  mistake, 
he  conceived  that  an  engagement  could  no  longer  be  avoided  ; 
and  mstantly  qtatting  his  camp  at  Montmorency,  crossed  the 
river  St.  Charles,  with  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  English 
army.  In  thus  consenting  to  give  battle,  Montcalm  was  rather 
confounded  by  the  genius  and  darii^  than  overruled  by  the 
actual  success  and  position  of  his  adversary.  Had  be  retired 
into  Quebec,  he  mi^,  especklly  at  such  an  advanced  period 
of  the  year,  and  with  so  numerous  a  garrison,  have  securely 
d^ed  a  siege.  Wolfe,  observing  the  movement  of  the  enemy, 
began  to  form  his  own  line,  which  consisted  of  six  battalions 
and  the  Louisburg  grenadiers.  The  right  wing  was  command- 
ed by  Monckton  ;  the  left  by  Murray  ;  the  right  flank  was 
covered  by  the  Louisburg  grenadiers  ;  and  the  rear  and  left  by 
Howe's  light  m&ntry,  which  had  shortly  before  achieved  the 
easy  conquest  of  a  four-gun  battery.  As  the  form  in  which 
the  French  advanced  indicated  the  purpose  of  outflankbg  the 
left  of  the  En^ish  army,  Townsend  was  sent  to  this  part  of 
the  fine,  with  the  re^^ent  of  Amherst  and  the  two  battalions 
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Up  in  eight  diTisions,  with  krge  intervals,  formed  die  Eng^idi 
body  of  reserve.  Montcabn's' disposkicnis  for  the  attack  were 
not  less  skilful  and  judicious.  The  right  ami  left  wkgi  of  bia 
army  were  composed  almost  equally  of  European  and  of  oolo- 
nial  troops ;  the  centre  consisted  of  a  column  formed  of  two 
battabons  of  regulars.  Fifteen  hundred  Indians  and  Canadians) 
expert  and  deadly  marksmen,  advancing  in  front,  and  screened 
by  adjobing  thickets,  began  the  battle.  Their  irregular  fire 
proved  fatal  to  many  officers,  whom  they  preferably  aimed  at ; 
but  it  was  soon  silenced  by  the  steady  fire  of  the  British* 
Both  armies  were  destitij^  of  artiUery,  except  two  small  pieces 
on  the  side  of  the  French,  and  a  sin^e  gua  which  the  Eii^bb 
seamen  contrived  to  hoist  up  from  die  landing-place,  and  which 
they  employed  during  die  action  with  consideraUe  effect. 

A  strong  and  cheering  presentiment  of  victory  was,  doubtless, 
entertained  by  troops  who  had  abeady  exerted  so  much  valor, 
and  vanquished  so  many  obstacles,  m  order  to  meet  the  enemy 
on  a  fair  field  of  battle.     Their  leader  had  courted  Fortune 
not  with  languid  aspiration,  but  with  confident  pursuit ;  while 
their  enemy^s  studious  precautions  against  her  possible  liostiltty 
announced  little  reliance  on  her  {nrobable  favor.     Abocrt  nine 
in  the  morning,  the  main  body  of  the  French  advanced  vigor* 
ously  to  the  charge,  and  the  confliet  soon  became  generaL 
Montcalm  having  chosen  for  his  own  station  the  left  of  the 
French  army,  and  Wolfe,  for  his,  the  right  of  the  English, 
the  two  commanders  directly  confirooted  each  other  in  the 
quarter  where  arose  the  hottest  encounter  of  this  memorable 
day.     The  English  troops  reserved  their  fire  till  the  French 
vrere  witfiin  tony  yards  of  their  line ;  and  then,  by  a  tarible 
discharge,  spread  havoc  among  the  adverse  ranks.     Their  fire 
was  continued  with  a  vigor  and  deliberation  which  effectually 
checked  the  advance  and  visibly  abated  the  audacity  of  the 
French.     Wolfe,  who,  early  in  the  action,  was  wounded  in 
the  wrist,  betraying  no  sympicMn  of  pain,  wrapped  a  handker- 
chief round  his  arm,  and  contbued  to  direct  and  animate  his 
troops.     Soon  after,  he  received  a  shot  in  the  groin ;  but,  coi^ 
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fidl  6i  dietr  gentnl,  contioued  the  action  with  unabated  vigor, 
uader  Moncktoo,  on  whom  the  command  now  deTolved,  but 
who  was  soon  obliged  by  a  dangerous  woond  to  resign  it  to 
Townsend.  Montcahn,  about  the  same  time,  while  animating 
the  fight,  in  front  of  his  battalion,  was  pierced  with  a  mortal 
wound  ;  and  General  Senezergus  also,  the  second  in  command 
on  the  same  side,  shortly  after  fell.  While  the  fall  of  Wolfe 
seemed  to  impart  a  higher  temper  to  the  courage  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  iniiised  a  spirit  in  their  ranks  that  rendered  them  supe- 
rior to  almost  any  opposing  force,  the  loss  of  Montcalm  pro- 
duced a  contrary  and  depressing  effect  on  the  French.  The 
British  right  wing  now  pressed  on  with  fixed  bayonets,  deter- 
mined on  vengeance  and  victory.  General  Murray,  at  the  same 
critical  instant,  advancing  swiftly  with  the  troops  under  his  di- 
rection, broke  the  centre  of  the  French  army  ;  and  their  con- 
fusion was  com|deted  by  a  chaise  of  the  Highlanders,  who, 
drawing  their  broadswords,  rushed  upon  them  with  resistless 
fury,  and  drove  them,  with  great  shiughter,  partly  into  Quebec, 
and  partly  over  the  8i.  Charles.  On  the  left  of  the  British 
position,  the  cmnbet  was  less  violent  and  sanguinary  ;  biH  here, 
abo,  the  attack  of  the  French  was  repulsed,  and  their  attempt 
to  outflank  the  British  defeated.  At  this  juncture,  Bougainville, 
with  a  body  of  two  thousand  fresh  troops,  approached  die  rear 
of  the  victorious  En^ish  ;  but,  observing  the  complete  rout  and 
dispersion  of  Montcalm^s  forces,  he  did  not  venture  to  attempt 
a  renewal  of  the  action.  The  victory  was  decisive.  About  a 
thousand  of  the  French  were  made  prisoners,  and  nearly  an 
equal  number  fell  in  die  battle  and  the  pursuit ;  of  the  remain- 
der, the  greater  number,  unable  to  gain  the  shelter  of  Quebec, 
retired  first  to  Point-au-TremUe,  and  afterwards  to  Trois  Ri- 
vieres and  Montreal.  The  loss  of  the  English,  both  in  killed 
and  wounded,  was  less  than  six  hundred  men. 

But  the  fate  of  Wolfe  was  deeply  and  universally  deplored. 
After  his  kst  wound,  finding  himself  unable  to  stand,  he  leaned 
upon  the  shoulder  of  a  lieutenant,  who  sat  down  in  order  to  sup- 
port him.  TUs  i^cer,  seeing  the  French  give  way,  exclaimed, 
"  They  run  !  they  run  !  "    **  Who  run  ? "  cried  Wolfe,  widi 
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wUh  animation,  ^^  Then  I  die  happy  !  "  —  and  almost  instantlj 
after  expired  in  the  blaze  of  ki$  Jfame.^  Intensely  studious, 
and  yet  promptly  and  vigorously  active  ;  heroically  brave  and 
determined,  adventurous  and  persevering ;  of  a  temper  lively 
and  even  impetuous,  yet  never  reproached  as  violent  or  irasci- 
ble ;  generous,  indulgent,  courteous,  and  homaoe,  —  Wolfe 
was  the  pattern  of  his  officers  and  the  idol  of  his  sddiers. 
The  force  and  compass  of  bis  genius  enabled  him  practically 
to  distinguish,  what  inferior  minds  never  discover  at  all,  the 
difference  between  great  difficulties  and  impossibilities  ;  and 
being  undiscouraged  by  what  was  merely,  however  mightily, 
difficult,  be  undertodc  and  achieved  what  others  would  have 
accounted  and  found  to  be  impossible.^  His  life  (as  was  said 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney)  was,  indeed,  poetry  in  actioit.  He  was, 
for  a  time,  the  favorite  hero  of  Engbnd  as  well  as  of  America ; 
and  monumental  statues,  erected  at  the  public  expense,  attested 
his  glory,  both  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  A  marble 
statue,  in  particular,  was  decreed  to  his  memory  by  the  assem- 
bly of  Massachusetts.  His  rival,  Montcafan,  survived  him  but 
a  few  hours,  and  met  his  fate  with  the  most  undaunted  and  en- 
during courage.     When  he  was  informed  that  his  wound  was 

'  **  Thou  strik'st  the  younje  hero,  a  glorious  mark  ! 
He  fkWs  in  the  blaze  of  hif  fame/' 
If  the  recollection  of  any  individual  hero  inspired  this  clowing  expreision  of 
the  poet  Bum«,  it  was  probably  Wolfe.  From  the  period  of  his  death  till  the 
time  when  Bums  wrote,  no  British  officer  had  fidlen  in  so  remarkable  a  man- 
ner. With  him,  indeed,  ^  Victory  smiled  on  life's  last  ebbinc  sands."  It  was, 
perhaps,  also,  from  Wolfe*s  heroic  and  successful  daring  that  Bums  derived  the 
Dold  sentiment,  that 

^  Wha  does  the  utmost  that  he  can 
Will  whyles  do  mair." 
WoUe  deserved  every  tribute  fVom  the  Muse,  to  whom  he  rendered  one  of 
the  roost  striking  instances  of  homage  that  have  ever  becm  recorded.    He  had 
not  yet  attained  the  age  of  thirty-three,  when  he  fell  in  the  arms  of  victory. 
The  poet  Wordsworth  makes  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the  pUUn^ 

**  Where  breathed  the  gale  that  caught  Wolfe's  happiest  sigh." 
Thomas  Paine  first  distinguished  himself  by  a  poetical  effusion  on  the  death 
of  Wolfe.   Goldsmith  celebrated  Wolfe's  achievement  in  some  verses  of  little 
merilL  entitled,  SUmxmt  am  tk4  Tatamg  ef  Qju^b^c, 

'  The  conduct  of  Wolfe  afforded,  if  ever  human  conduct  did,  an  illustra- 
tion of  8hakspeare*s  remark,  that 
.  ^  Things  ont  of  hope  are  compassed  oft  with  venfring,"  — 
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mortal,  bis  reply  was,  ^*  I  am  glad  to  bear  it ";  and  when  the 
near  approach  of  death  was  announced  to  him,  he  added,  '^  So 
much  the  better  :  —  I  shall  not,  then,  live  to  see  the  smrender 
of  Quebec."    He  was  bmied,  hj  his  own  directicxi,  in  an  ex- 
eayation  that  had  been  produced  by  the  explosion  of  a  bomb. 
Unfortunately  for  bis  fame,  the  extent  to  which  he  is  justly  re- 
sponsible for  the  treacherous  cruelties  of  the  Indian  allies  of 
Us  countrymen,  on  various  occasions,  still  remains  doubtful. 
It  is  pretended  by  some  English  writers,  that  Amherst  had  de- 
clared his  purpose  of  treating  Montcalm,  if  he  should  happen 
to  take  him  alive,  not  as  an  honorable  warrior,  but  as  a  Irauidit 
or  robber.     But  if  such  sentiments  were  ever  entertained,  they  < 
were  erased  from  the  minds  of  victorious  enemies  by  the  hero- 
ical  circumstttices  of  Montcalm's  death,  and  the  rememlnrance 
of  his  talent  and  intrepidity,  —  merits^  w^''^^  ^  wf^»  rt^f^rA  ft> 
his  own  fame,  and  even  more  generous  sentiment,  must  ever   ^ 
prompt  a  cbngueTOf  !6  IWflghi^ii,  and J>^fflftpS  W&^^te,  in  Jfij^ 
a  vanquished  foe;  and  when,  some  timemer,  the  French    j^^tJ^'J^* 
government  desired  teave  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory  ^  w 

in  Canada,  the  request  was  granted  bj  the  "RryKgh  miniyt#>r^  *     O^^^TIL 

Pitt,  in  terms  expressive  of  a  high  admiratioi/of  Montcahn's     ^^'^^SSS 
character.     Monckton  recovered  of  his  wound  at  New  York.    y^^T^^^^i^ 
It  was  unfortunate,  perhaps,  for  the  fame  of  all^  the  officers  '^i^S^^r^^w 
who  disdngubhed  themselves  on  either  side  in  diese  hostili-    ^^""T^^J^^ 
ties,  that  the  European  states  to  which  they  respectively  be-  ^fy'/y'/^f^^^ 
longed  were  very  soon  tempted  to  regret  the  effects  of  the  ^ 

prowess  they  had  exerted  in  America. 

General  Townsend,  who  now  commanded  the  army  of 
Wolfe,  proceeded  to  fortify  hb  camp,  and  to  construct  lines 
and  take  other  necessary  measures  for  the  mvestment  of  Que- 
bec ;  but  his  operations,  which  might  oth^wise  have  been  great- 
ly protracted,  if  not  entirely  defeated,  were  happily  abridged 
by  a  proposition  of  the  garrison  within  five  days  of  the  late 
victory  to  sonrmider  the  place  to  the  Ei^sb  forces.  [Septem- 
ber 17.]  The  discmnfiture  of  Montcalm's  plan  of  defence, 
and  the  loss   of  this  commander,  whose  active  s^ius  and 
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vigor  of  the  garrbon,  whose  early  surrender  excited  general 
surprise,  and  was  equally  grateful  to  their  enemies  and  morti- 
fying to  their  countrymen.  The  terms  of  the  capitulation  were 
the  more  favorable  for  the  besieged,  as  the  enemy  was  assem- 
bling a  large  force  in  the  rear  of  the  British  army  ;  as  the 
season  had  become  wet,  cold,  and  stormy,  threatening  the 
troops  with  sickness  and  the  fleet  with  danger  ;  and  as  a  con- 
siderable advantage  was  to  be  gained  from  taking  possession 
of  the  town  while  the  walls  were  yet  in  a  defensible  condition. 
It  was  stipulated,  that  the  inhabitants,  during  the  war,  should  be 
protected  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  ;  their  future 
political  destiny  was  left  to  be  decided  at  the  return  of  peace. 
This  treaty  occurred  very  seasonably  for  the  British,  who 
learned  immediately  after  that  the  enemy's  army  had  rallied  and 
been  reinforced  beyond  Cape  Rouge  by  two  regular  battalions 
which  General  de  Levi  had  conducted  to  their  aid  from  Mont- 
\^yf  *  ^^^  >  ^^  ^^  Bougainville,  with  eight  hundred  men  and  a  con- 
voy of  provbions,  was  prepared  to  throw  himself  into  the  town 
on  the  very  day  of  its  surrender.  [September  18.]  The' 
capitulation  was  no  sooner  ratiGed,  than  the  British  forces 
took  possession  of  Quebec,  which,  besides  its  garrison,  con- 
.  tained  a  population  of  ten  thousand  persons.  Next  day,  about 
a  thousand  prisoners  were  embarked  on  board  of  transports  to 
be  conveyed  to  Europe.  * 

The  capital  of  New  France,  thus  reduced  to  the  dominion 
of  Great  Britain,  received  a  garrison  of  five  thousand  troops 
commanded  by  General  Murray,  whose  security  was  farther 
promoted  by  the  conduct  which  the  French  colonists  in  the 
neighbourhood  now  thought  proper  to  adopt ;  for  they  repaired 
in  great  numbers  to  Quebec,  and,  delivering  up  their  arms, 
pledged  themselves  by  oath  to  observe  a  strictly  passive  neu- 
trality during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  The  British  fleet, 
shortly  after,  took  its  departure  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  carry- 
ing with  it  General  Townsend,  who  returned  to  England. 

The  operations  which  had  been  intrusted  to  General  Stan- 
wix  were  attended  with  comnlete  success.     Bv  his  conduct 
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Teiy  soon  after  enabled  securely  to  resume  and  advuntageously 
to  extend  the  settlements  in  this  quarter,  from  which  the  French 
had  expelled  them  in  the  commencement  of  the  war.^ 

Thus  brilliantly  ended  the  campaign  of  1759.  In  England 
its  results  were  hailed  with  the  most  enthusiastic  triumph  and 
applause.  In  America,  though  these  sentiments  were  warmly 
and  justly  reciprocated,  the  public  8atisfac5tion  was  yet  de- 
pressed by  a  prevalent  apprehension  that  the  recent  victories 
would  be  attended  with  merely  a  transient  advantage,  and  that 
the  conquests  of  Britain  would  again  be  restored  to  France  by 
the  next  treaty  of  peace.  This  notion  ( justi6ed  by  many  pre- 
vious occurrences,  as  well  as  by  calculations  of  the  British 
policy  to  which  we  have  already  adverted)  prevailed,  besides, 
among  many  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  proved  injurious  to  the 
British  interest  with  this  savage  race,  whose  untamed  ferocity 
did  not  render  them  altogether  unsusceptible  of  politic  impres- 
sicNis.  About  a  month  after  the  conquest  of  Quebec,  two 
Indians,  belonging  to  the  confederacy  of  the  Six  Nations  and 
attached  to  the  English  interest,  repaired  to  Canada  for  the  os- 
tensible purpose  of  visiting  a  portion  of  their  tribe  which  had 
been  gained  over  to  the  cause  of  France  and  now  inhabited 
the  Canadian  territory.  The  vbitors  endeavoured  to  persuade 
their  ancient  kinsmen  to  make  a  timely  secession  from  the 
French,  and  to  return  to  their  original  country  ;  telling  them, 
in  Indian  style,  '^  that  the  English,  formerly  women,  were  now 
all  turned  into  men,  and  were  growing  as  thick  in  the  country 
as  the  trees  in  the  woods ;  that  they  had  taken  the  French  forts 
at  (%io,  Ticonderoga,  Louisburg,  and  Quebec,  and  would 
soon  eat  the  remainder  of  the  French  in  Canada  together  with 
all  the  Indians  that  adhered  to  them."  But  the  French  In- 
dians answered,  ^^  Brothers,  you  are  deceived  ;  the  English 
cannot  eat  up  the  French  ;  their  mouth  is  too  little,  their  jaws 
too  weak,  and  their  teeth  not  sharp  enoi^.  Our  father,  Onon- 
tio  (by  this  name  they  distinguished  the  governor  of  Canada), 
has  told  us,  and  we  believe  him,  that  the  English,  like  a  thief, 
have  stolen  Louisburg  and  Quebec  from  the  great  kbg,  whilst 
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back  was  turned  and  he  was  looking  another  way  ; .  but 
^now  that  he  has  turned  his  face,  and  sees  what  the  English 
have  done,  he  is  going  into  their  country  with  a  thousand  great 
canoes  and  all  his  warriors  ;  and  he  will  take  the  little  Engb'sh 
king  and  pinch  him,  till  he  make  him  cry  out  and  give  back 
what  he  has  stolen,  as  he  did  about  ten  summers  ago  ;  and  this 
your  eyes  will  soon  see."  This  representation  appears  to  have 
produced  a  considerable  impression  on  the  Indian  race;  and 
especially  on  the  Six  Nations,^  who,  recalling  former  instances 
in  which  British  policy  had  been  reproached  by  them  as  faith- 
less and  inconsistent,  experienced  an  abatement  of  zeal  in  be- 
half of  allies,  who,  they  feared,  might  ultimately  abandon  them 
to  the  vengeance  of  their  common  enemy.  The  French  indus- 
triously fomented  in  the  minds  of  the  savages  every  sentiment 
unfavorable  towards  Britain ;  and  the  Cherokee  war,  which 
broke  out  not  many  months  after,  rewarded  the  address  and 
assiduity  of  their  intrigues. 

Both  in  the  recent  and  the  previous  campaign,  which  had 
been  distinguished  by  the  revived  lustre  of  the  British  arms, 
the  provincial  troops  merited  and  obtained  an  ample  share  of 
the  general  praise.  By  the  prudence  and  liberality  of  the  Eng- 
lish commanders,  the  invidious  distinctions  enjoined  by  the 
king  were  disregarded  or  relaxed  ;  and  in  the  6eld  only  a  gen- 
erous emulation  prevailed  between  the  regulars  and  the  pro- 
vipoials.  This  emulation  was  strikingly  evinced  at  Niagara, 
yyixA  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  Sir  William  John- 
/y  son.  Massachusetts,  this  year,  in  addition  to  her  contbgent 
of  six  thousand  five  hundred  men  (of  whom  two  thousand 
five  hundred  served  in  garrison  at  Louisburg  and  Nova  Scotia, 
several  hundreds  on  board  the  king's  ships,  and  the  remainder 
dong  with  Amherst's  army),  at  the  request  of  General  Wolfe, 
raised  three  hundred  more,  and  despatched  them  to  Quebec, 
where  they  served  as  pioneers.^ 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  having  passed  a  stamp  act, 
in  which  newspapers  were  mchided,  a  petition  was  presented 
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tbe  records  of  the  kgiskture  ci  this  as  well  as  of  the  other 
American  proraces,  we*  find  tbe  pemickras  instrumenUklity  of 
lotteries  frequently  sancdoned  and  adopted  for  the  collection  of 
fimds  for  purposes  of  pubKc  utilitj.  Tbe  example  of  the  pa- 
rent state  conununicated  this  vile  and  demoraliaung  engine  of 
finance  to  her  colonies.  Previous  to  the  final  rupture  between 
Britain  and  America,  the  American  colonists  commonly  pur- 
chased every  year  an  eighth  part  of  the  tickets  of  the  British 
state  lottery.^ 

This  year  died  Sir  William  PeppereD,  who  distinguished' 
himself  so  highly  as  commander  of  the  expedition  by  which  ^ 
Cape  Breton  was  conquered  m  1745.     Pepperell  and  another  ' 
individual  of  the  same  name^  were  the  only  natives  of  New 
England  on  whom  tlie  British  dde  of  baronet  was  ever  con- 
ferred.    Sir  John  Yeamans  and  Sir  'W'ni;a|||   Jr^tm/Mi^^  the 
only  other  of  the  American  colonists  to  whom  the  same  titular  J 
dignity  was  extended,  were  natives  of  the  parent  state.     Sir  \ 
William  Pbipa  wan  ^^  only  American  whose  advancement  to  J 
the  mferior  dignity  of  knighthood   has  been  recorded.*  iSo 
sparingly  did  Britain  distribute  among  her  colonial  offspring 
those  fanciful  decorations  which  France  had  lavishly  bestowed 
upon  the  Canadians,  and  successfully  employed  to  nourish  and 
sustain  their  prejudices  in  favor  of  royalty  and  aristocracy.     It 
Britain  (always  supposing,  though  contrary  to  probability,  that 
ber  policy  was  the  result  of  consistent  and  prospective  system) 
hoped  to  impress  her  American  subjects  with  additional  rever- 
ence for  a  parent  state  which  was  not  only  the  fountain  but 
tbe  sole  depositary  of  titulary  honors,  she  failed  in  her  design. 
If  her  purpose  was  to  cherish  among  the  colonists  habits  of 
industry  and  sobriety,  she  unquestionably  succeeded  ;  though 

'  Holmes.    Annual  Repsterfor  1769. 

•  William  Pepperell,  of  Boeton  (probably  a  relatiTe  of  the  conqueror  of  Cape 
Breton),  was  created  a  baronet  of  Great  Britaii]  in  the  year  1774,  two  years 
belbre  the  revolt  of  America  from  the  British  empire.  —  Annual  BegisUrfar 
1774. 
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at  the  expense  of  diminisbing  their  esteem  for  scHne  of  her 
own  most  ancient  and  characteristic  institutions.  Generally 
trained  to  useful  labor,  and  habituated  to  regard  it  as  almost 
the  sole,  and  certainly  the  worthiest  and  most  accessible,  path 
to  distinction,  the  colonists  entertained  a  jealousy  of  every 
system  and  principle  that  encroached  on  the  respect  or  dimin- 
ished the  reward  due  to  industrious  pursuits.  They  regarded 
feudal  titles  as  arrogant  assumptions,  under  which  the  pride  of 
favorite  vassals  aped  the  grandeur  of  their  prince  and  cloaked 
the  humiliation  of  their  servitude.  Some  of  the  noblemen, 
whom  the  parent  state  deputed  to  administer  royal  prerc^ative 
or  to  exercise  other  conspicuous  functions  in  America,  were 
persons  of  worth  and  iMMior  ;  but  none  of  them  justi6ed  his 
titular  pretension  to  superioriQr  over  the  rest  of  mankbd  by 
his  person^Jl  achievements  ;  and  the  majority  excited  the  aver- 
sion and  contempt  of  the  colonists.  The  insolent  pretensions 
and  the  sordid  or  insigni6cant  characters  of  the  inheritors  of 
proprietary  rights  in  America,  together  with  the  abortive  at- 
tanpt  of  the  proprietaries  of  Carolina  to  introduce  a  subordi- 
nate species  of  titular  nobility  into  this  province,  combmed  to 
give  a  keener  edge  to  the  general  dislike  of  a  hereditary  tenure 
of  honor  and  authority.  There  had,  indeed,  been  always  some 
individuals,  and  now  there  was  a  party,  among  the  colonists, 
certainly  not  considerable  in  numbers,  who  longed  for  such  an 
assimilation  of  the  colonial  institutions  to  those  of  the  parent 
state,  as  might  enable  themselves  to  indulge  the  pride  and  par^ 
take  the  splendor  and  enrichment  of  the  titles,  trappbgs,  and 
pensions  of  Europe,  even  at  the  expense  of  exalting  the  royal 
prerogative  in  America,  and  proportionally  restricting  and  de- 
pressing the  liberties  of  their  countrymen.^  This  party,  which, 
doubtless,  included  among  its  members  some  dexterous  and 
unprincipled  knaves,  contained,  perhaps,  a  larger  admixture  of 
men  in  whom  a  blind  but  honest  zeal  for  British  and  monarch-^ 
ical  power  was  combmed  with  a  sincere  devotion  to  their  own 
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fideoce  of  the  royal  court ;  and  probably  conceived,  as  well  as 
coDveyed,  an  exaggerated  idea  of  its  own  influ^ice,  from  the 
occasional  support  which  it  received  from  wealthy  cokmists, 
who,  though  warmly  attached  to  liberty  and  their  country,  over- 
valued the  superior  riches  of  Britain,  dreaded  chaise  and 
hazard,  and  believed,  because  they  desired,  the  infallible  effi- 
cacy of  temperate  and  submissive  demeanour  in  preserving  the 
relations  of  friendship  and  the  blessings  of  peace.  The  z^ots 
of  monarchical  and  republican  principles  —  the  one  relying  cm 
British  support,  the  other  on  their  own  superior  numbers  in 
America  —  were  more  disposed  both  by  word  and  action  to 
hurry  their  controversy  to  an  extremity.  The  conduct  of  both 
was  influenced  at  the  present  crisis  by  the  state  of  public  af- 
£urs,  and  the  demeanour  of  the  moderate  party,  which  at  once 
excited  the  ardor  of  the  partisans  of  prerogative  and  dictated 
caution  to  the  advocates  of  liberty.  However  disposed  the  * 
British  court  ^or  any  portion  of  it  might  have  been,  at  this  pe- 
riod, to  second  the  wishes  of  a  party  devoted  to  the  interests 
c^  the  crown,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  alter  the  long  prevailing 
usages  and  established  constitutions  of  the  American  provinces  ; 
io  opposition,  especially,  to  that  strong  current  of  republican 
sentiment  and  opinion  by  which  all  these  provinces  were  per- 
vaded, and  of  which,  even  at  a  crisis  like  the  present,  the  most 
wiiavorable  for  its  manifestation,  there  broke  forth  many  une- 
quivocal symptoms. 

The  present  contest  between  the  French  and  English  in 
America  was  signalized,  from  time  to  time,  by  various  predato- 
ry inroads  of  the  Indian  allies  of  France  upon  the  frontiers  of 
Massachi»etts  and  New  Hampshire.  In  this,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious war,  the  provincial  annalists  confess  the  forbearance  and 
tenderness  generally  demonstrated  by  the  savages  for  their  cap- 
tives, but  no  longer  hesitate  to  determine  whether  such  altered 
treataient  was  the  offspring  of  policy  or  humanity.  For  it  was 
found  tlMit  the  Indians  were  engaged  to  deliver  all  their  prison- 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Pfogren  of  HotdlitiM  in  America —  Entire  Conqaest  of  Canada.  —  War  with 
the  Cherokees.  —  Afiairs  of  Maaeacbasette.  —  Deatk  of  George  the  8eeon4, 
—  Conclusion  of  the  Cherokee  War. —  Affairs  of  South  Carolina.  —  Discon- 
tents in  Massachusetts  —  and  in  North  Carolina. — Peace  of  Paris.  — Affairs 
of  Virginia —  Patrick  Henry.  —  Indian  War.  —  Aflkirs  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  inhabitaQts  of  Nc»rth  America  had  eagerly  indulged  tl»e 
hope  that  the  reduction  of  Quebec  not  only  betokened,  but 
actually  imported,  the  entire  conquest  of  Canada ;  but  they 
were  speedily  undeceived ;  and,  aroused  by  the  spirited  and 
nearly  successful  attempt  of  the  French  to  retrieve  this  loss, 
they  consented  the  more  willingly  to  a  renewed  exertion  of 
their  resources  for  the  purpose  of  securing  and  improving  the 
victorious  posture  of  their  affiurs.  The  New  England  lisvies 
this  year  [1760]  were  as  numerous  as  they  had  ever  been 
during  the  war  ;  the  Virginian  levies  (augmented  by  the  emer- 
gency of  a  war  with  the  Cherokees)  amounted  to  two  thousand 
men. 

No  sooner  had  the  English  fleet  retired  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence, than  Levi,  who  succeeded  to  Montcalm's  comnmnd, 
resolved  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Quebec.  The  land  forces 
he  possessed  were  more  numerous  than  the  army  of  Wolfe, 
by  which  the  conquest  of  the  place  had  been  achieved,  and  be 
enjoyed  the  cooperation  of  some  frigates,  which  aflTorded  htm 
the  entire  command  of  the  river,  as  the  English  had  impm- 
dently  withdrawn  every  one  of  their  vessels,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  could  not  be  useful  in  winter.  He  had  hoped 
that  a  sudden  attack  might  enable  him  to  take  Quebec  by  sur- 
prise, during  the  winter ;  but,  after  some  preparatory  approach- 
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pone  bis  enterprise  tiH  tbe  arriyal  of  the  spring.  In  the  month 
of  April,  when  tbe  St.  Lawrence  afforded  a  navigation  freed 
from  ice,  the  artillery,  military  stores,  and  heavy  baggage  of 
tbe  French  were  embarked  at  Montreal,  and  carried  down  the 
river  mider  the  protection  of  six  frigates ;  and  Levi  himself, 
after  a  march  of  ten  days,  arrived  with  his  army  at  Point-au- 
Tremble,  within  a  few  miles  of  Quebec.  General  Mwray, 
to  whom  the  preservation  of  the  English  conquest  was  intrust- 
ed, took  prompt  and  skilful  measures  for  its  security  ;  but  his 
troops  had  suffered  so  much  from  the  extreme  cold  of  the 
winter  and  the  want  of  vegetables  and  fresh  provisions,  that 
instead  of  five  thousand,  the  original  number  of  bis  garrison, 
be  could  now  count  on  the  services  of  no  more  than  three 
thousand  men.  Tjdp^^llfiH  hy  ftrfirhoaing  courage,  rather  than,^ 
guided  by  sound  judgment^  and  relying  more,  perhaps,  on  the 
"repmanon  man  the  strength  of  his  army,  he  determined,  with 
this  once  victorious  and  still  valiant,  though  diminished  force, 
to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field,  although  their  numbers  amount- 
ed to  more  than  twelve  thousand  ;  and,  accordingly,  marching 
out  to  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  he  attempted  to  render  this 
scene  once  more  tributary  to  the  glory  of  Britain,  by  an  im- 
petuous assault  on  the  neighbouring  position  of  the  French  at 
Sillery.  [April  28,  1760.]  But  his  attack  was  firmly  sustain- 
ed  by  the  enemy,  and,  after  a  sharp  encounter,  finding  himself 
outflanked,  and  in  danger  of  being  surrounded  by  superior 
numbers,  he  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  action  and  retired 
into  the  cky.  In  this  conflict  the  British  lost  the  greater  part 
of  their  artillery  and  nearly  a  thousand  men.  The  French, 
though  their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  more  than  double 
that  number,  had  nevertheless  gained  the  victory,  which  their 
general  lost  no  time  in  improving.  On  the  evening  of  the  day 
on  which  the  battle  took  place,  Levi  opened  trenches  against 
the  town  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  it  was  not.till  the  11th 
of  May  that  his  batteries  were  so  far  advanced  as  to  commence 
an  effectual  fire  upon  the  garrison.  But  Murray  had  now,  by 
indefttigable  exertion,  m  which  he  was  assisted  with  alacrity 
bv  his  soldiers,  completed   some   outworks,  and  planted  so 
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teries.  Quebec,  notwithstaDdiog,  would  most  probably  bftve 
reverted  to  its  former  masters,  if  an  armament  whicb  was 
despatched  from  France  bad  not  been  outsailed  by  a  British 
squadron,  which  succeeded  in  iSrst  gaming  the  entrance  and 
the  command  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  French  frigates, 
which  had  descended  from  Montreal,  were  now  attacked  by 
the  Britbh  ships,  and,  part  of  them  having  been  destroyed,  tbs 
rest  betook  themselves  to  a  hasty  retreat  up  the  river.  Levi 
instantly  raised  the  siege,  and,  retirbg  with  a  precipitation  that 
obliged  him  to  abandon  the  greater  part  of  his  baggage  and 
artillery,  reconducted  his  forces  (with  the  exception  of  a  party 
of  Canadians  and  Indians  who  became  disheartened  and  de- 
serted him  by  the  way)  to  Montreal.  Here  the  Marquis  de 
Vaudreuil,  govemor-gen^l  of  Canada,  had  fixed  hb  head- 
** quarters,  and  determined  to  make  his  last  stand  in  defence  of 
the  French  colonial  empire,  —  thus  reduced,  from  the  attitude 
of  preponderance  and  conquest  which  it  presented  two  years 
before,  to  the  necessity  of  a  defensive  and  desperate  effort  for 
its  own  preservation.  For  this  purpose  Vaudreuil  called  in 
all  hb  detachments  and  coUected  around  him  the  whole  force 
of  the  colony.  Though  little  chance  of  success  remained  to 
him,  he  preserved  an  intrepid  countenance,  and  in  all  his  dis- 
positions displayed  the  firmness  and  foresight  of  an  accom- 
pHshed  commander.  To  support  the  drooping  courage  of  the 
Canadians  and  their  Indian  allies,  he  had  even  recourse  to  the 
artifice  of  circulating  among  them  feigned  intelligence  of  the 
successes  of  France  in  other  quarters  of  the  world,  and  of  her 
approaching  succour. 

Amherst,  in  the  mean  time,  was  diligently  engaged  in  con- 
certing and  prosecuting  measures  for  the  entire  conquest  of 
Canada.  During  the  winter,  he  had  made  arrangements  for 
bringing  all  the  British  forces  from  Quebec,  Lake  Champlain, 
and  Lake  Ontario,  to  join  in  a  corobmed  attack  upon  Mont- 
real. Colonel  Haviland,  by  his  direction,  sailing  with  a  de- 
tachment firom  Crown  Point,  took  possession  of  Isle-aux- 
Noix.  which  he  found  abandoned  bv  the  enemv.  and   thmce 
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where  bis  force  received  the  addition  of  a  thousand  Indians  of 
the  Six  Nations,  marching  under  the  command  of  Sir  William 
Johnson.  Embarking  with  his  eniure  army  on  Lake  Ontario, 
be  reduced  the  fort  of  Isle  Royale,  one  of  the  most  important 
posts  which  the  French  possessed  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence  ; 
and  thence,  after  a  difficult  and  dangerous  passage,  conducted 
his  troops  to  Montreal,  where,  on  the  very  day  of  their  arrival 
[September  6,  1760],  they  were  met  by  the  forces  command- 
ed by  General  Murray.  In  his  progress  up  the  river,  Murray 
distributed  proclamations  among  the  Canadians  inhabiting  its 
southern  shore,  which  produced  such  an  effect  that  almost  all 
the  parishes  in  this  quarter,  as  far  as  the  river  Sorel,  declar- 
ed their  subnussion  to  Britain,  and  took  the  oath  of  neutrality  ; 
and  Lord  RoQo,  meanwhile,  advancing  along  the  northern 
shore,  disarmed  all  the  inhabitants  as  far  as  Trois  Rivieres, 
which,  though  the  capital  of  a  large  district,  being  merely  an 
op^i  village,  was  taken  without  resistance.  By  a  happy  con- 
cert in  the  execution  of  a  well  digested  plan,  the  armies  of 
An^rst  and  Murray,  on  the  day  after  their  own  simultaneous 
arrival  [September  7],  were  joined  by  the  detachment  con- 
fided to  Colonel  Havijand.  Amherst  had  ahready  made  prep- 
aration for  investing  Montreal ;  but  Vaudreuil,  perceiving, 
from  the  strength  of  the  combined  armies,  and  the  skilful  dis- 
positions of  their  commanders,  that  resistance  must  be  ineffec- 
tual, hastened  to  demand  a  capitulation  ;  and  on  the  following 
day  [September  8],  Montreal,  Detroit,  and  a)l  the  other  places 
of  strength  within  the  government  of  Canada  were  surrendered 
to  the  British  crown.  After  the  capitulation.  General  Gage 
was  appointed  governor  of  Montreal,  with  a  garrison  of  two 
thousand  men;  and  Murray  returned  to  Quebec,  where  his 
garrison  was  augmented  to  four  thousand. 

Thus  feU  the  colonial  empire  of  France  on  the  continent  of 
North  America,  —  the  victim  of  overweening  ambition,  and  of 
the  rage  of  a  rival  state,  transported  by  insult  and  injury  beyond 
the  usual  channel  of  its  policy  and  the  limits  of  the  system  it  had 
hitherto  pursued.  On  the  south  of  the  Mississippi,  the  French 
still  possessed  the  infant  colony  of  Louisiana  ;  but  this  setile- 
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its  existence,  without  the  provisions  of  food  and  other  supplies  S 
it  obtained  bj  a  contraband  trade  with  the  British  provinces,  j 
The  downfall  of  the  French  dominion  was  completed  by  the  ^ 
fate  of  the  armament,  which,  as  we  have  already  remariced,  ' 
was  despatched  this  year  from  France  for  the  assistance  of 
Canada.     The  conunander  of  tHs  force,  consisting  of  one  frig- 
ate of  thirty  guns,  two  large  store-ships,  and  nbeteen  smaUer 
vessels,  having  ascertained  before  his  arrival  on  the  coast  that 
a  British  squadron  had  already  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence, 
took  refuge  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia.    Captain  Byron,  who  commanded  the  British  v^sels  sta- 
tioned at  Louisburg,   receiving   intelligence   of  the  enen^y's 
position,  instantly  sailed  with  five  ships  of  war  to  the  Bay  of 
Chaleurs,  and  easily  succeeded  in  destroying  the  hostile  arma- 
ment, as  well  as  in  dismantling  two  batteries  which  the  French 
had  erected  on  shore.* 

During  the  progress  of  these  decisive  operations  in  the 
North,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States  of  America  were 
infested  with  the  calamity  of  an  Indian  war,  occasioned  partly 
by  their  own  inconsiderate  violence  and  cruelty,  and  partly  by 
the '  aB3res^"an J^'mfftpe  IBS'Trencli.  The  Cherokees,  in 
conformity  with  subsisting  treaties,  had  sent  considerable  par- 
ties of  their  warriors  to  assist  the  British  in  their  expeditions 
against  Fort  Duquesne.  In  their  return  homewards  through 
the  back  parts  of  Virginia,  many  of  the  Indian  warriors,  havmg 
lost  their  horses,  made  no  scruple  to  supply  the  want  from  the 
herds  of  these  animals  which  they  found  roaming  in  the  woods ; 
-—regardless,  and  perhaps  ignorant,  of  the  rights  they  violated* 
The  Vu^ginians,  to  whom  the  horses  belonged,  resenting  this 
injury,  killed  twelve  or  fourteen  of  the  unsuspecting  Indians, 
and  made  prisoners  of  several  more.  Incensed  at  such  un- 
grateful usage  from  allies  in  defence  of  whose  frontiers  they 
had  been  so  recently  engaged,  the  Cherokees  meditated  re- 
venge ;  and  were  bflamed  b  their  vindictive  purpose  by  the 
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assuraaces  of  the  Freiiob,  that  the  Eoglisfa  intended  to  kUl 
eveiy  man  of  them,  and  to  make  skves  of  their  wives  and 
children.  The  inaidioos  counsels  of  the  French  being  rein* 
forced  bj  a  liberal  subsidy  of  arms  and  ammunition,  the 
Cherokees  were  tempted  to  court  their  own  destruction  hj 
plunging  into  a  war  with  the  British,  which  thej  accordingHy 
commenced  by  a  fiirious  and  desolating  incursion  upon  tlMi 
frontiers  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  These  three  provin* 
ces  combined  for  their  common  defence  ;  a  body  of  Virginian 
Buhtia,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Bird,  and  of  the  militia 
oi  North  Carolina,  commanded  by  Colond  Waddell,  were  de* 
spatched  to  unite  themselves  with  a  force,  consisting  partly  of 
regulars  and  pardy  of  militia,  which  Littleton,  the  governor  of 
South  Carolina,  in  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  conducted 
into  the  country  of  the  Cherokees,  where,  without  further 
bloodshed,  the  quarrel  was  seemingly  accommodated,  and  a 
treaty  was  concluded  and  guarantied  by  the  delivery  of  twenty* 
four  Indian  hostages.  A  lasting  peace  might  have  ensued 
from  this  treaty  but  for  the  folly  of  Governor  Littleton,  who 
treated  the  Indian  chiefs  with  the  most  insulting  arrogance,  and 
laughed  at  the  wise  remonstrances  of  Bull,  the  lieutenant'*gov- 
emor,  on  the  impolicy  of  offending  the  self-respect  of  this 
proud  race,  and  the  danger  and  mischief  of  a  quarrel  with  them* 
Early  in  the  present  year,  the  Cherokees,  having  waited  only 
till  the  forces  of  Litdeton  were  withdrawn  and  dispersed,  re* 
newed  their  hostile  inroads  more  furiously  than  before,  butch- 
ered a  number  of  provincial  traders  who  rashly  ventured  among 
them,  and  besieged  Fort  Prince  George,  with  the  hope  of 
recovering  their  hostages  who  were  con6ned  there.^  Their 
rage  was  increased  by  the  fate  which  now  befell  these  hostages, 
who,  resisting  the  orders  of  the  commander  of  the  fort,  that 
they  should  be  put  in  irons,  and  killing  one  of  the  soldiers 
who  were  attempting  so  to  confine  them,  were  instantly  assault- 
ed and  slain  by  his  comrades.  The  warfare  began  to  present 
so  formidable  an  appearance,  that  an  express  was  despatched 
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from  Carolina  to  General  Amherst,  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
public  danger  and  implore  immediate  succour.  A  battalion 
of  Highlanders  and  four  companies  of  the  royal  Scots  regi- 
ment were  accordingly  sent,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Montgomery  (afterwards  Earl  of  Eglinton),  for  the  relief  of 
the  southern  provinces.  Before  the  end  of  April,  Montgom- 
ery landed  bis  troops  in  Carolina,  and  encamped  at  Monk's 
Comer.  A  few  weeks  after  his  arrival,  he  marched  to  the 
Congarees,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  whole  reassembled 
fcNTces  which  were  engaged  in  the  expedition  of  the  preceding 
year.  Advancing  thence  into  the  Cherokee  country,  he  de- 
stroyed all  the  towns  of  the  lower  nation  of  the  Cherokees, 
killed  or  made  prisoners  of  a  hundred  of  the  enemy,  and, 
marching  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Prince  George,  compelled  its 
assailants  to  abandon  the  blockade  they  had  closely  maintained. 
Most  of  the  Indian  prisoners  taken  in  this  expedition  were 
slain  by  the  troops,  who  were  transported  with  ungovernable 
rage  by  finding  in  the  Indian  villages  the  mangled  bodies  of 
several  of  their  countrymen,  whose  appearance  proclaimed 
the  horrid  tortures  in  which  they  had  expired.  Finding  the 
savages  still  deaf  to  his  proposals  of  accommodation,  Mont- 
gomery marched  forward  through  the  Dismal  Swampy  where 
he  encountered  many  hardships  and  dangers,  until  he  arrived 
within  five  miles  of  Etchoe,  the  central  town  and  setdement  of 
the  Cherokees.  Here  he  found  himself  at  the  entrance  of  a 
deep  valley  covered  with  bushes  and  intersected  by  a  muddy 
stream  flowing  between  steep  clayey  banks.  Captain  Morison, 
who  commanded  a  company  of  rangers,  was  ordered  to  ad- 
vance and  scour  the  thicket  ;  but  had  scarcely  entered  it, 
when  he  fell,  with  several  of  his  men,  by  the  fire  which  the 
Indians  from  this  covert  poured  upon  them.  The  light  infan- 
try and  grenadiers  now  rushed  into  the  thicket,  and  essayed  to 
*  dislodge  the  invisiUe  enemy  ;  but  the  number  of  the  Indians 
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which  continued  above  an  hour,  twenty  of  the  British  were 
killed  and  seventy-six  wounded.  Sensible  of  the  difficulty  and 
hazard  of  farther  pursuit,  and  averse  to  expose  his  wounded 
men  to  the  vengeance  of  a  savage  enemy,  Mon^mery  com- 
manded a  retreat,  which  was  conducted  with  much  regularity 
and  precaution,  to  Fort  Prince  George.  Accounting  that  his 
orders  obliged  him  now  to  rejob  the  mam  British  army,  he 
withdrew  his  regiment  from  Carolina,  to  the  great  disappoint- 
ment and  consternation  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  province,  who 
plainly  perceived  that  the  Indians  were  more  exasperated  than 
weakened  by  the  hostiUties  they  had  imdergone. 

To  revenge  the  calamities  of  this  invasion,  and  improve  the 
success  with  which  they  had  finally  checked  its  progress,  the 
Cherokees,  assembling  a  considerable  force,  laid  siege  to  Fort 
Loudoun,  a  small  fortification  situated  near  the  confines  of  Vir- 
ginia. This  post,  which  was  occupied  by  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men  under  the  comnumd  of  Captain  Demeri,  was  ill  supplied 
with  provisions,  and  precluded,  by  the  remoteness  of  its  situation 
(a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant  from  Charleston)  and  the 
bk>ckade  of  the  enemy,  from  communicauon  with  the  other 
British  settlements  and  forces.  The  garrison,  havmg  sustained 
a  long  siege,  and  subsisted  for  some  time  on  horseflesh,  was  at 
length  reduced  to  such  extremity  as  to  be  obliged  to  surrender 
the  {dace  by  capitulation.  The  Indians,  with  the  most  plausi- 
ble show  of  equity  and  moderation,  declared  that  they  desired 
nothing  so  much  as  a  lasting  peace  and  a  fair  and  regulated 
trade  with  the  English  ;  and  they  engaged  that  tbe  garrison 
should  march  out  with  their  baggage,  and  be  conducted  by 
trusty  guides  to  Virginia  or  Fort  Prince  George.  But  nothing 
was  farther  from  then*  intention  than  the  fulfibnent  of  this  treaty. 
The  troops  had  marched  scarcely  fifteen  miles  from  the  evacu- 
ated fort,  when  they  were  deserted  by  their  attendants,  and 
surrotmded  by  a  numerous  band  of  Indian  warriors,  who  poured 
a  heavy  fire  upon  them  frt>m  all  sides,  and  sprang  forward  to 
tbe  attack  with  their  usual  savage  yeD.  Demeri  and  all  the 
otbar  offic^rs,^  togeth^  with  twenty-five  of  the  soldiers,  wexe 
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killed ;  the  rest  were  made  prisonerB)  and  distrRyutad  among 
the  different  villages  and  settlements  of  the  enemy ;  whence, 
after  a  miserable  captivitj,  they  were  subsequendy  redeemed  at 
a  great  expense  by  the  province  of  South  Carolina.  £n* 
couraged  by  their  success  at  Fort  Loudoun,  the  savages  next 
tmdertook  the  ftjj^g  of  Fort  Ninety-^^^^  and  other  small  fortifi- 
cations ;  but  retu*ed  precipitately,  on  the  approach  of  a  body  of 
provincial  troops.  Tliis  campaign,  on  the  whole,  was  calculat* 
ed  to  raise  the  hopes  of  the  Cherokees,  who,  at  the  [H'esent 
period,  were  capable  of  bringing  three  tfaousafid  warriors  into 
the  field.i 

While  the  flames  of  Indian  war  thus  raged  in  the  southern 
parts  of  British  America,  the  Northern  States  beheld  with  satis* 
faction  the  prospect  of  an  entire  deliverance  from  this  calamity, 
—  so  fatal  (from  the  style  of  savage  warfare,  and  the  desola- 
tion and  revengeful  rage  which  it  created)  to  the  virtue  as  well 
as  the  happbess  of  their  people*  The  Indian  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  parts  of  New  England,  who  had  always  been  dependent 
on  the  conduct  and  fortunes  of  the  two  rival  European  powers, 
gradually  submitted  to  Britain  as  the  ascendency  of  the  Fr^ich 
arms  declined.  Amoi^  these,  the  Penobscots,  who  had 
dwindled  to  a  very  insignificant  tribe,  in  consequence  of  their 
adheraM^e  to  France  and  their  vicinity  to  Massachusetts,  sent 
deputies  in  the  commencement  of  this  year  to  Bost(»i,  where 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  by  which  they  acknowledged 
themsdves,  without  restriction  or  limitation,  subjects  of  the 
British  crown.  They  confessed  their  rebellion,  and  the  con- 
sequent  forfeiture  of  their  lands ;  and  accepted,  as  matter  of 
grace,  the  privilege  of  hunting  upon  them,  and  using  for  tillage 
such  portions  as  might  be  assigned  to  them  by  the  provincial 
authorities.  They  engaged  to  dwell  near  Fort  Pownall,  a 
stronghold  lately  erected  by  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  ; 
and  to  ddiver  up  all  future  offenders  of  their  tribe  to  be  judged 
by  the  authmties  and  laws  of  this  province. 

Massachusetts  now  witnessed  the  departure  of  the  last  govern* 
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DOW  promoied  to  the  richer  pretidenej  of  Sooth  Curolnn,  and 
was  succeeded  in  Massachusetts  by  Francis  Bernard,  formerly 
a  proctor  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  ot  England,  and  latter)^ 
governor  of  New  Jersey.     PownaU  had  been  at  least  as  popu- 
lar, and  partly  for  the  same  reasons,  as  his  predecessor,  Shirley. 
The  repute  of  each  of  these  goyemors  derived  «  lustre  from 
the  vigorous  and  successful  enterprises  against  the  French,  by 
which  their  administrations  were  signalised.     Shirley,  attached 
to  the  cause  of  prerogative,  was  supported  with  pecutTar  zeal  ] 
by  the  provincial  party  which  entertained  the  same  sentiments  ; 
and  yet  esteemed  by  the  opponents  of  this  party,  who  professed 
a  preC^able  and  jealous  attachment  to  popular  liberty,  for  the 
courtesy  with  which  he  treated  their  persons,  and  the  generous 
respect  which  he  demonstrated  for  their  avowed  views  and 
principles.    Pownall  was  equally,  if  not  more,  fortunate  in  a 
behaviour  tempered  by  its  varieties  to  the  likmg  of  both  parties. 
Whether  from  mere  disinterested  sympathy  with  the  sentiments 
of  the  popular  party,  or  because  he  perceived  the  prevailing 
and  progressive  influence  of  these  sentiments  and  their  votaries 
in  the  province,  and  accounted  that  his  own  future  advance* 
ment  would  depend,  b  a  great  measure,  on  the  reputation  he 
might  acquire  in  Massachusetts,  he  espoused  the  principles  and 
courted  the  firiendship  of  those  politicians  by  whom  the  inter^ 
ests  of  provincial  liberty  were  most  warmly  cherished.    Though 
perhaps  in  his  official  character  he  was  less  courteous  towards 
his  opponents  than  Shirley  had  been,  he  diminished  the  warmth 
of  opposition  with  many  of  them  by  the  kindred  gayety  of  his 
manners  in  the  social  intercourse  of  private  life  ;  for,  in  gener* 
al,  the  votaries  of  pleasure  and  dissipation  were  the  friends  of 
royal  prerogative.     The  importance  of  his  connections  and  ii^ 
fiuence  in  England  favored  his  addresses  to  all  parties  ;  and 
while  he  associated  familiarly  with  the  politicians  by  whom  the 
sentiments  of  the  multitude,  were  directed,  and  gained  the  gener* 
al  esteem  by  the  liberal  principles  he  professed,  and  the  diHgent 
attention  he  directed  to  tb»  conduct  of  public  business,  and  the 
frugal  &q>enditure  of  puUic  money,  -^he  indulged  a  naturally 
iovial  and  sinriKhtly  disposition,  amidst  the  more  aristocratical 
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the  generality  a  severe  censure  against  a  less  popular  character. 
But  of  the  two  provincial  parties,  the  one  winked  at  his  man- 
nerS)  in  consideration  of  his  principles  ;  while  many  of  the 
other  pardoned  or  forgot  his  principles,  in  sympathy  with  his 
gayety,  and  participation  of  his  amusements.  Happily  for  the 
peace  of  his  administration,  the  engrossing  concerns  of  the  war 
tended  to  withdraw  from  view  the  great  controversial  points 
respecting  liberty  and  prerogative,  by  which  former  governors 
and  the  assembly  were  usually  divided  ;  and  yet  so  keen  were 
the  attacks  he  experienced  from  Hutchmson,  Oliver,  and  other 
leaders  of  the  party  attached  to  royal  prerogative,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  ardently  desired  and  heartily  rejoiced  at  the  ter* 
mination  of  his  command  in  Massachusetts.  It  could  not  have 
terminated  at  a  period  more  propitious  to  his  reputation  ;  for 
all  that  Britain  was  fated  to  do,  in  order  to  render  her  autbori^ 
and  its  administrators  popular  in  America,  had  now  been  done. 
The  most  favorable  interpretation  of  Pownall's  motives  is 
justified  by  the  consideration  of  his  subsequent  conduct.  From 
Massachusetts,  he  proceeded  directly  to  England,  and,  gaining 
a  seat  m  the  House  of  Commons,  never  actually  took  posses- 
sion of  his  command  in  Carolina  ;  but,  both  as  a  senator  in  the 
Bridsh  parliament,  and  a  political  writer  (for  he  was  the  author 
of  several  valuable  works  ^),  warmly  embraced  and  ably  defend- 
ed the  cause  of  the  colonies  in  their  subsequent  quarrel  with 
Britain,  — predicting,  with  accurate  but  imheeded  discernment,  ^ 
the  results  which  were  progressively  unfolded  by  the  erring  I 
course  of  British  policy.  When  be  embarked  for  England 
[June  3, 1760] ,  bodi  houses  of  assembly  attended  him  in  a  body 
to  his  barge,  and  graced  his  departure  with  every  ceremonial 
expressive  of  public  favcnr  and  respect. 

Bernard,  the  successor  of  Pownall,  commenced  his  adminis- 
tration under  very  favorable  auspices.  During  his  short  pos- 
session of  the  government  of  New  Jasey,  he  earned  so  fair  a 
character,  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  greeted  his  arrival 
with  expressions  of  hope  and  esteem ;  and  one  of  the  eariiest 
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cherished  for  the  subjugation  of  the  French  dominion  in  Canada. 
Yet  even  on  this  interesting  occasion,  and  at  a  crisis,  too,  when 
die  subsequent  policy  of  Britain  with  regard  to  the  retention  or 
cession  of  Canada  excited  the  most  anxious  speculation  and 
aj^rehension  m  America,  an  expression  employed  by  the  new 
gorembr  produced  a  remaricable  display  of  ttmt  difference  of 
sentiment  by  which  the  two  political  parties  of  Massachusetts 
were  divided.  Bernard  embraced  the  friendship  and  principles 
of  Hutcfahison  and  the  politicians  of  the  same  party ;  and, 
whether  by  their  suggestion,  or  from  his  own  proper  motion, 
in  communicatbg  the  conquest  of  Canada  to  the  assembly,  he 
desired  the  two  houses  to  remember  ^^  the  blessings  they  derive 
from  their  subjeeHon  to  Great  Britain,  without  which  they 
could  not  now  have  been  a  fi^e  people."  Not  even  the 
announcement  of  the  conquest  of  Canada  could  render  this 
bngwige  pdatable  to  t6e  people  of  Massachusetts  ;  nor  could 
their  fears  of  the  influence  which  British  jealousy  of  their  spirit 
mi^  exercise  on  the  articles  of  the  next  treaty  of  peace 
ahogetber  restrain  an  avowal  of  their  repugnance  to  the  govern- 
or's view  of  their  political  condition.  The  council,  in  their 
responsive  address  to  Bernard's  message,  acknowledged  that 
"^etbeir  relation  to  Great  Britain  they  owe  their  present 
^^reedom"  ;  and  the  House  of  Representatives  declared,  that, 
r  while  they  were  duly  sensible  of  the  blessings  remarked  by  the 
governor,  ^^  the  whole  worid  must  be  sensible  of  the  blessings 
derived  to  Great  Britain  from  the  lojralty  of  the  colonies  in 
genera],  and  from  the  efforts  of  this  province  in  particular  ; 
which  for  more  than  a  century  past  has  been  wadbg  in  blood, 
and  laden  with  the  expenses  of  repelling  the  common  enemy  ; 
without  which  efforts.  Great  Britain,  at  this  day,  might  have 
had  no  colonies  to  defend."  ^     This  language,  guarded  as  it  is, 

'  Yet  Hutchinson  himself,  the  only  writer  by  whom  this  reniarkable  pro- 
ceeding has  been  reeorded,  hesitates  not  to  declare  at  this  period,  that  ^An 
empire  separate  or  distiDCt  from  Britaia  i|o  man  then  alive  expec^d  or  desir- 
ed  to  aee.  From  the  common  increase  of  inhabitants  in  a  part  of  the  globe 
which  nature  aAnded  every  inducement  to  cultivate,  settlements  would 
ntdnaUy  extend ;  and,  t»  disttmt  agei^  an  independent  empire  would  probably 
be  formed.     This  was  the  language  of  that  day.    The  greatest  hopes  firom  the 
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appears  deeply  significant,  when  we  consider  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  period  at  which  it  was  employed. 

Nor  wad  it  m  Massachusetts  alone  that  sparks  and  even 
flames  of  controversy  were  produced  by  increasing  collision 
between  the  pretensions  of  royal  or  national  prerogative  and 
of  popular  or  provincial  liberty.  Virginia,  at  this  period,  was 
agitated  by  a  controversy  relative  to  the  support  of  the  clergy, 
but  manifestly  mvolving  the  delicate  question  of  the  degree  of 
American  subjection  to  British  control.  As  the  termination  of 
the  controversy,  which  was  far  more  remarkable  than  its  origin 
and  progress,  did  not  occur  till  about  three  years  aftar,  we  shall 
content  ourselves,  for  the  present,  with  merely  adverting  to 
its  existence,  as  a  proof  of  the  contemporaneous  prevalence  of 
democratical  sentiment  and  opinion  in  the  various  States  of 
America.  In  North  Carolina,  at  this  juncture,  a  general 
ferment  was  excited  by  the  efforts  of  Dobbs,  the  royal  govern- 
or, so  to  alter  (partly  by  creating  new  boroughs  and  counties, 
and  partly  by  other  measures)  the  system  of  popular  represen- 
tation, as  to  insure  to  the  crown  an  entire  ascendant  over 
the  deliberations  of  the  provmcial  assembly.-  From  these 
measures,  after  pursuing  them  so  far  as  to  kindle  a  high  degree 
of  public  spirit  in  the  province,  he  was  at  last  compelled  to 
depart,  by  the  resolute  opposition  of  the  assembly,  accompa- 
nied with  such  expressions  of  popular  indignation  as  strongly 
betokened  a  revolt  against  his  authority.^ 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  present  year  [October  25, 
1760] ,  George  the  Second,  king  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven,  closed,  with  his  life,  a  reign  of  thirty-four  years  ; 
the  last  monarch  who  died  in  possession  of  regal  authority  over 
the  colonial  ofl^pring  of  the  British  empire  m  North  America. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  George  the  Third,  whose 
narrow  capacity,  united  to  an  obstinate  temper,  and  perverted 
by  an  education  elaborately  purged  of  liberal  wisdom  and  truth, 
fitted  him  to  be  the  confessor  and  champion  of  oligarchy  and 
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thjB  enemjr  of  popular  liberty  in  erery  part  of  the  world.  In- 
flexibly selfish,  implacably  vindictive,  self-confident,  and  impe- 
rious, yet  crafty  and  dissembling,  he  would  justly  have  deserved 
lo  be  classed  with  the  worst  of  sovereigns,  if  some  incidents  of 
his  life  did  not  suggest  the  apology,  that  he  was  often,  though 
by  fortune  a  powerful,  yet  by  nature  (even  more  than  by  the 
»tificial  maxims  of  human  pc^cy)  an  irresponsible  agent. 
The  insanity  under  which  he  occasionally  labored  afifbrds  a 
better  apology  for  his  errors  than  can  be  derived  fi*om  the  politi- 
ck theorem  that  the  kii^  can  do  no  wrong.  As  he  retained, 
at  first,  the  ministers  of  his  grandfather,  *—  vi^tever  hopes  or 
fears  may  have  been  generated  in  Europe  or  America  by  his 
assumption  of  royalty,  no  alteration  of  British  policy  was  ex- 
h9>ited  for  a  while  ;  and  doubtless  no  human  eye  foresaw  the 
vast  and  varied  change  in  the  scene  of  human  fortime  that  was 
destined  to  contrast  the  conclusion  with  the  commencement  of 
ihiff  reign.  From  neglect  or  mistake  in  some  oflicial  quarter, 
no  foYmal  mtelUgence  of  the  death  of  the  late  king,  or  of  the 
accession  of  his  grandson  to  the  throne,  was  transroittted  to 
Massachusetts.  But,  after  waiting  awhile,  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment resolved,  in  consideration  of  the  notoriety  of  the  fact, 
to  break  through  the  trammels  of  official  etiquette  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, on  nearly  the  last  day  of  the  year,  proclaimed  the  ro3ral 
sway  of  George  the  Third,*  — the  last  performance,  it  may  be 
hoped,  of  any  such  ceremony  m  New  England. 

All  Ae  British  provinces  were  now  delivered  from  inune- 
diate  fear  and  danger  of  hostile  vicinity,  except  the  Southern 
States,  which  were  still  menaced  and  afflicted  with  the  hostili- 
ties of  the  Cherokees.  [1761.]  The  most  humane  and  re- 
spectable chieftain  of  this  nation,  who  was  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  The  Little  Carpenter ^  labored  with  generous  but  un- 
successful zeal  to  extinguish  the  quarrel.  Every  offer  of  peace 
was  spumed  by  the  migority  of  this  high-spirited  people,  who 

I  Hutchinflon.    This  year  a  dreadful  fire  broke  out  in  Boeton.  by  which 
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now  g&ined  an  accession  both  of  strength  and  of  hope  from 
the  attitude  of  defiance  and  hostility  which  the  powerful  tribe 
of  the  Creeks,  influenced  by  French  agents,  began  to  assume 
towards  the  British.  South  Carolina  had  ahready  expended 
more  than  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling  m  defence  of  its  frcm* 
tiOTs,  without  obtaining  any  considerable  advantage  over  the 
enemy.  BuU,  the  lieutenant-governor  of  this  province,  applied 
again  for  assistance  to  General  Amherst,  who,  as  Canada  was 
now  entirely  reduced,  could  more  convenient^  spare  a  de- 
tachment of  his  forces  adequate  to  the  purpose  of  chastising  the 
savages.  Montgomery  having  embarked  for  England,  Colonel 
Grant,  on  whom  the  conunand  of  the  Highland  regiment  de- 
volved, received  orders  to  reconduct  it  to  the  relief  of  Caro- 
lina, and  arrived  for  this  purpose  at  Charleston  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year.  A  provincial  regiment  was  raised  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  British  force ;  and,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  troop  of  Indian  allies,  Grant  was  able  to  muster  a 
body  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  men,  which  he  conducted  in 
the  month  of  May  to  Fort  Prince  George.  Here  [May  27] 
he  was  met  by  the  Indian  chief  called  The  LiUU  Carpenter j 
who,  adjuring  the  British  to  remember  how  long  and  how  zeal- 
ously he  had  approved  himself  their  fri^d,  solicited  yet  a  little 
farther  time  to  pacify  his  countrymen,  and  a  pause  in  the  ad- 
vance of  the  invading  force,  till  the  issue  of  his  last  effort  of 
mediation  were  seen.  He  implored  them  in  the  name  of  the 
common  fortune  and  condition  of  mankind  not  to  punish  the 
offending  Indians  with  too  great  severity  ;  but  rather  to  suffer 
their  inconsiderate  rage  and  folly  to  become  a  lasting  monument 
of  British  generosity  and  virtue.  But  Grant  refused  to  hearken 
to  the  chief's  desire  ;  and,  having  completed  the  preliminary 
inqmries  and  arrangements  for  the  expedition,  commenced  his 
march  firom  Fort  Prince  George  for  the  Cherokee  towns.  [June 
7.]  Captain  Kennedy,  with  nmety  Indians^  and  thirty  wood- 
men pamted  like  Indians,  marched  in  front  of  the  army,  and 
scoured. the  forests  ;  and  afler  them  followed  a  troop  of  Vk6 
hundred  light  infantry  and  rangers.     By  the  vigilance  and  ac- 
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naiTow  and  ikngerous  defiles,  without  btving  received  a  shot 
from  the  enemy  ;  but  on  the  fourth  day  of  their  march  [June 
10],  they  encountered  the  forces  of  the  Ch^rokees  at  the  same 
spot  where  Montgomery  fought  with  them  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  Indians  had  chosen  their  position  well,  and  al- 
though, when  they  saw  the  British  approach,  they  forsook  it 
m  order  to  try  the  effect  of  a  sudden  and  furious  attack,  which 
was  repulsed,  they  regained  it,  and  used  all  its  advantages  with 
a  skill  and  bravery  which  it  required  the  most  strenuous  exer- 
tions of  Grant's  troops  to  overcome.^  After  a  spirited  en- 
gagement, which  lasted  for  three  hours,  the  Cherokees  begin 
to  give  way,  and  at  length  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  with  a 
celerity,  which,  combined  with  their  superior  knowledge  of  the 
country,  eluded  pursuit.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  of  the  British 
were  killed  and  wounded  y  the  loss  of  the  Indians  was  not  as- 
certained. Inmiediately  after  the  action.  Grant  proceeded  to 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Etchoe,  which  he  reached  about  mid- 
night, and  the  next  day  reduced  to  ashes.  Every  other  town 
in  the  middle  settlements  of  the  Cherokees  shared  the  same 
fate  ;  the  magazines  of  the  tribe  were  destroyed,  and  their 
corn-fields  laid  waste  ;  and  the  miserable  Indians  were  driven 
to  seek  what  shelter  and  subsistence  their  barren  mountains 
might  affi>rd  them.  Having  bflicted  this  severe  blow,  Grant 
returned  to  Fort  Prince  George,  where,  a  few  days  after.  The 
lAUlt  CarpenUr^  accompanied  by  other  chiefs  of  the  Chero- 
kees, repaired  to  his  camp  and  sued  for  peace.  Articles  of  a 
pacific  trea^  were  accordingly  adjusted,  and  not  long  after  were 
solemnty  ratified  in  a  convention  held  by  the  same  Indian 
chiefs,  with  Bull  and  the  provincial  council  of  South  Carolina, 
at  Ashley  Ferry  ;  ^  with  mutual  expressions  of  hope  that  the 
friendly  relations  thus  reestablished  might  etidure  as  loug  as 
the  sun  should  shine  and  the  rivers  flow.     The  reduction  of 

>  Amberat,  in  hig  despatcfaes  to  England  felative  to  this  action,  reported 
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the  Cherokees  was  one  of  the  last  bumbting  strdces  given  to 
the  power  and  influence  of  France  in  North  America.^ 

This  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  anj  one  of  the  British 
colonies  had  ever  besought  and  obtained  the  assistance  of  the 
forces  of  the  parent  state  in  conducting  a  war  with  the  Indiai». 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina  were  forcibly 
struck  with  the  singular  inability  thus  confessed  by  their  native 
province  to  provide  for  its  own  security  and  render  its  domes- 
tic  resources  available  and  sufficient  to  its  external  defence. 
The  cause  of  this  singularity  was  easily  perceived  to  be  the 
great  disproportion  between  the  number  of  freemen  in  the  prov- 
ince and  the  negro  slaves,  of  whom  vast  numbers  bad  been  re- 
cently imported  by  the  slave-traders  of  Britain.  To  promote 
the  public  security,  and  check  the  growth  of  the  evil  by  which 
it  was  thus  undermined,  a  law  was  enacted  in  the  present  year 
by  the  provincial  assembly,  imposing  so  high  a  duty  on  every 
additional  slave  imported  into  South  Carolina  as  to  amount  in 
efiect  nearly  to  a  prohibition  of  farther  importation.^  But  this 
law  (which,  with  impudent  absurdity,  has  been  represented  as 
an  expression  of  humane  consideration  for  the  negroes)  was 
rescinded  by  the  crown,  as  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of 
British  commerce. 

Notwithstanding  the  conquest  of  Canada,  the  military  exer- 
tions of  the  British  colonies  in  North  America  were  but  partial- 
ly relaxed.  A  letter  addressed  this  year  by  Pitt  to  the  pro- 
vincial governors  represented  that  the  king  was  determined  suU 
vigorously  to  prosecute  the  war,  until  the  enemy  should  be  com- 
piled to  accept  of  peace  on  terms  conducive  to  the  advantage 
and  glory  of  his  crown,  and  to  the  welfare,  in  particular,  of  his 
subjects  in  America  ;  and  required  the  colonies  to  cooperate 
with  the  royal  policy,  by  raising  troops  to  the  amount  of  two 
thirds  of  the  forces  which  they  had  contributed  for  the  campaign 
of  the  preceding  year.  This  requisition  was  readily  complied 
with.    The  repairing  and  strengthening  of  the  numerous  posts  in 

^  AnmudlUguier  far  1761.    Hewit.    Trumbull.    Wynne.    Holmee. 
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tbe  exteosnre  teirkory  of  Canada  ;  the  coiistniction  of  new  forti- 
fications  requisite  to  secure  tbe  conquered  country,  and  to  cover 
and  guard  the  colonics,  in  case  of  Canada  being  again  restored 
to  France  ;  the  erection  of  bouses  and  barracks  at  tbe  various 
places  where  it  seemed  expedient  that  garrisons  should  be 
maintained,  —  demanded  exertions  which  the  colonists,  and  es- 
pecially the  people  <^  New  En^and,  were  prompted  alike  by 
their  wishes  and  their  fears  to  contribi^.  Desiring  that  Cana- 
da might  be  annexed  to  the  British  empire,  they  were  eager 
to  strengthen  the  hold  of  it  which  Britain  had  obtained  ;  and 
fearing  that  it  would  be  ceded  to  France,  they  were  anxious  to 
guard  themselves  as  weU  as  possible  against  the  vicinity  of  peril 
and  disqinet  thus  again  to  be  reproduced,  and  to  fortify  every 
post  not  likely  to  be  included  in  the  cession.  Both  in  Europe 
and  in  America,  the  approach  of  peace  was  generally  supposed 
to  be  somewhat  nearer  than  it  eventually  proved.  In  the 
present  year,  a  correspondence  ^  took  place  between  the  minis* 
ters  of  Britain  and  France  on  this  important  subject,  and  was 
carried  so  far  as  to  develope  the  views  of  both  cabinets  with 
regard  to  tbe  fundamental  articles  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  The 
keen,  extensive  penetration  and  sagacity  of  Pitt,  however,  per- 
ceived that  this  desirable  consummation  was  retarded  by  the 
altered  dispositions  of  Spain  ;  and  discerned,  in  the  overtures 
of  the  Spanish  monarch  to  mediate  between  Britain  and  France, 
a  purpose,  only  susp^ided  by  political  convenience,  to  espouse 
and  support  die  French  interest  and  quarrel.  In  vain  Pitt 
pressed  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet  (of  whom  some  hated 
and  others  feared  him)  to  embrace  this  view,  and  to  disarm, 
by  miticipating,  the  meditated  hostility  of  Spam.  Supported 
by  the  king,  they  withstood  his  urgency,  and  defeated  his 
wishes  ;  and  Pitt,  perceiving  he  could  no  longer  guide  the  cab- 
in^, but  that,  remaming  in  it,  he  must  seem  to  approve,  by  his 
presence,  counsels  which  he  reckoned  feeble  and  pernicious^ 
resigned  his  ministerial  office.  To  soothe  the  wounded  pride 
of  the  fallen  minister,  and  to  appease  the  national  displeasure 
at  his  secession  from  the  cabinet,  he  was  enriched  with  a  mu- 
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nificent  pension,  and  a  peerage  was  bestowed  on  his  wife  and 
their  issue.^  l^e  Spanish  court,  at  the  same  time,  as  if  to 
aid  the  adversaries  of  Pitt,  and  promote  the  delusion  which 
these  politicians  honestly  embraced  or  artfully  countenanced , 
published  the  most  solemn  declaration  of  its  pacific  inteptioos, 
and  disavowed  every  purpose  which  Pitt  had  imputed  to  it. 

But  whatever  delusion  might  thus  have  been  created  or  con- 
firmed was  dissipated  m  the  commencement  of  the  following 
year  [1762],  when  the  war,  which  Pitt  predicted,  actually 
broke  forth  between  Britain  and  Spain.     The  British  cabinet 
in  this  emergency,  without  recalling  Pitt  to  office,  availed  itsdf 
of  the  vigorous  posture  which  the  empire  had  assumed  und^ 
the  influence  and  direction  of  his  genius.     While  a  powerful 
armament  was  despatched  for  the  reduction  of  the  Spanish  set* 
tlement   at  Havana,  the  British   troops   on  the  continent  of 
America  received  orders  to  undertake  an  expedition  against 
the  French  West  Indian  colony  of  Martinique.  This  last  project 
was   communicated   to  the  governors  and  assemblies  of  the 
British  colonies  in  North  America  by  the  Earl  of  Egremont, 
the  successor  to  Pitt's  office,  who  pressed  it  upon  them  as  a 
reason  for  supporting  as  many  forces  as  they  contributed  in 
the  former  year.     The  provbcial   assemblies  approved  and 
obeyed  this  requisition  with  an  eagerness  for  which  it  is  easier 
to  assign  many  plausible  reasons,  than  to  ascertain  the  one 
which  actually  possessed  the  greatest  influence  with  them.     It 
was,  they  deemed,  their  interest,  by  replacing  the  British  r^u*' 
lars  in  the  Canadian  garrisons,  to  diminish  any  difficulty  the 
parent  state  might  experience  m  retaining  her  American  con- 
quest ;  and,  by  facilitating  the  progress  of  British  victory,  to 
Tender  Canada  not  the  only  spoil  which  the  enemy  would  seek 
to  recover  at  the  next  treaty  of  peace.     There  had  been 
formed,  too,  by  recent  circumstances,  aniong  the  colonial  popu- 
lation, a  numerous  class  of  persons  attached  by  habit  tQ  pjjj*! 
tary  pursuits,  and  who,  at  this  crisis,  were  not  less  fittedtoi 
subserve  the  external  interests,  than  unlikely  to  promote  the 
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interntl  welfare  of  the  provincial  communities  to  which  they 
bdonged.  Such  an  actual  redundance  of  inhlibitants  was  pro- 
duced in  Massachusetts  by  the  recent  military  efforts  and  their 
cessation,  that,  from  this  province  alone,  nearly  six  hundred 
persons  emigrated  to  Nova  Scotia  in  the  preceding  year.  For 
one,  or  other,  or  all  of  these  reasons,  the  provincial  govern- 
ments not  only  raised  with  alacrity  the  forces  they  were  re- 
qinred  to  support  in  America,  but  offered  bounties  to  encourage 
the  enlistment  of  their  people  among  the  regular  troops  of  the 
parent  state.^  About  nine  hundred  men  were  thus  added  by 
Massachusetts  to  the  expedition  of  the  British  forces  against 
the  insidar  colonies  of  France.  All  the  enterprises  of  Britain 
this  year  jNTOved  successful.  Havana  was  wrested,  by  con- 
quest, from  Spain ;  Martinique  was  won  from  France  ;  and 
along  with  it  fell  Grenada,  Guadaloupe,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vin- 
cent, and  every  other  settlement  which  the  French  possessed 
in  the  extensive  chain  of  the  Caribbee  Islands.  The  zeal  of 
New  En^and  in  promoting  these  enterprises^  cost  her  the 
loss  of  a  great  number  of  men.  Of  the  troops  which  she 
contributed  to  the  J^itish  armament,  so  many  were  destroyed 
by  the  swcurd  or  by  disease,  that  very  few  returned  to  their 
native  country.  A  transient  gleam  of  success  attended  the 
arms  of  France  in  America.  The  island  of  Newfoundland 
was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  sudden  attack  of  a  French 
squadron  ;  but  even  before  the  arrival  of  the  succour  which 
England  promptly  afforded,  it  was  retaken  by  a  British  force 
despatched  thither  by  General  Amherst,  under  the  command 
o(  Lord  ColviBe.' 

'  "Tfhifl,"  says  Hutchinson,  "is  a  singular  occurrence."  Hutchinson  seems 
to  have  powcsocd  a  subtle  and  active,  rather  than  an  elevated  or  comprehen- 
sive mind ;  and  to  have  been  more  capable  of  ascertaining,  than  of  appreciat- 
ing and  clasBiiyinf,  the  details  of  a  wide  and  various  prospect. 

•  **  When  Maruniqae  was  attacked,  the  British  forces,  greatly  weakened  by 
sickness  and  death,  were  enabled,  bv  the  timely  amYni  of  ^^  ^gwEng^ft^ 
.  troops,  to  prosecute  and  accomplish  the  reduction  of  the  IklaRa.  A  freai  pari 
'  of  the  Bntiah  force  being  about  to  sail  iVom  thence  for  Havana,  the  Mew| 
Englanders,  whose  health liad  been  much  impaired  by  service  and  the  clii 
w«re  sent  ot,  in  three  ships,  as  invalids,  to  their  own  country.  Before 
had  completed  the  voyage,  they  found  themselves  restored,  ordered  the 
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NoCwithstanding  the  heamoof  thus  maiifested  betw^eo  th^ 
martial  spirit  and  purposes  of  Britain  and  ber  colonies^  the 
most  violent  discontents  were  engendered  in  America,  partly 
by  the  pressure  of  the  British  commercial  restrictions,  and 
partly  by  t}ie  unpopular  and  arbitrary  policy  pursued  by  certain 
of  the  royal  governors.  Nothing  can  prove  more  strongly 
the  force  of  these  internal  discontents  than  the  occasional 
eruptions  of  their  malignity  which  broke  forth  even  at  a  crkis 
like  the  present,  when  the  Americans  were  sensible  that  their 
most  important  interests  depended  on  the  policy  which  Britain 
might  choose  to  pursue,  in  the  negotiations,  which  were  speed- 
ily expected,  for  a  general  peace.  In  Massachusetts,  a  variety 
of  circumstances  Irad  occurred,  since  the  commencement  of 
Bernard's  administration,  to  excite  popular  odium  against  this 
governor,  and  to  develope  and  inlBame  the  distinctions  between 
the  friends  of  American  liberty  and  the  partisans  of  Brkish 
prerogative,  of  which  last  the  most  conspicuous  were  Bernard 
himself,  and  his  depuQr,  Hutchinson,  who  possessed  unbounded 
influeuce  over  him.  Governor  Shhrley  had  promised  the  office 
of  judge  in  the  provincial  court  to  Otis,  an  able  and  popular 
lawyer  in  Boston  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Sewall,  the  chief  jus* 
tice  of  this  court,  shortly  after  Bernard's  accession,  the  public 
hope  and  expectation  were  fixed  on  the  promotion  of  Otis, 
but  disappointed  by  the  conduct  of  Bernard,  who  bestowed 
the  office  of  chief  justice  on  Hutchinson,^  with  expressions 
that  gave  Otis  to  understand  that  he  had  nothii^  to  hope  from 
the  existing  administration.  Otis,  thus  balked  of  the  elevation 
to  which  his  merit  entitled  and  the  public  voice  designed  him, 
was  mcited  both  by  patriotism  and  by  personal  resentment  to 
withdraw  his  support  from  the  government,  and  to  court  exclu* 
sively  the  popular  favor.  His  conduct,  however,  was  moder- 
ate, in  comparison  with  that  of  his  son,  James  Otis,  also  a 
lawyer,  a  man  of  fiery,  violent  disposition  and  superior  talents, 
who  had  hitherto  filled  with  credit  an  official  situation  m  the 
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public  service.  Tranported  with  iiriigiwtion^  at  th«  trettmait 
of  his  fadier,  Otis,  the  yomiger,  instantly  resigned  his  office, 
and  exerted  the  most  indefatigable  industry  and  ability  in  advo* 
(»ting  popular  rights,  and  promoting  and  supporting  every 
compfaoDt  that  might  diminish  the  credit  of  the  British  gov* 
erranent.  Roused  by  the  zeal  and  eloquence  of  such  a  leader, 
the  popular  party  began  to  assume  a  bolder  and  more  confident 
tone,  and  to  bestir  themselves  with  increased  activity  in  de- 
fending  the  provincial  liberty,  and  arraigning  virhatev^*  their 
ii^amed  rigilance  and  jealousy  deemed  an  encroachmem 
upon  it. 

The  distinction  created  between  the  colonists  and  the  inhab* 
itants  of  the  parent  state,  by  the  British  commercial  restric* 
tioDs,  gave  occasion  to  the  first  disphy  of  this  newly  sharpened 
spirit.  A  rooted  grudge  subsisted  between  the  officers  of  the 
customs  in  the  port  of  Boston  and  the  merciiants  concerned 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  province.  The  odium  unavoidably 
attached  to  the  duties  of  those  officers  was  increased  by  the 
Eeal  they  exerted  to  obtam  the  approbation  of  the  British  gov- 
emaaent,  and  to  enrich  themselves  by  a  rigorous  discharge  of 
their  functions  and  numerous  confiscations.  This  antipathy 
gradually  became  more  and  more  violent  and  personal ;  inso- 
ranch  timt  the  execution  of  the  laws  appeared  too  often  like 
die  triumph  of  privstte  revenge.  Loud  imd  frequent  complaints 
asserted  that  a  superfluous  severi^  was  employed  to  carry  into 
efifect  vexatious  regulations  of  trade,  which,  in  other  colonies, 
were  suffered  to  be  evaded  from  a  conviction  of  their  unrea- 
sonableness and  the  impracticability  of  their  general  execution. 
Certain  abuses  which  were  suspected  to  exist  in  the  department 
of  the  revenue,  and  the  notoriety  of  the  fact,  that,  after  all  the 
severities  which  were  infficted,  no  part  of  the  confiscations 
ever  reached  the  public  exchequer,  prompted  the  merchants 
to  scrutinize  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  of  customs. 
Some  irregularities  were  detected,  and  reported  to  the  assem* 
bly,  which,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  exertions  t>f  the  governor, 

1  Otis.  tliA  voniiMnr.  \»  aAiH  tn  Hava  fLanlttrnd.  nn  this  n4v*a«iofl.  that  ^'  ha  would 
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ordered  an  action  of  damages  to  be  instituted  against  tbe  com- 
missioners. The  issue  of  tbe  suit  ^  was  creditable  to  the  jus- 
tice of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
general  irritation  that  prevailed,  the  jury  were  sensible  that  the 
complaint  had  not  been  properly  substantiated,  and  returned 
a  verdict  for  the  defendants.  It  had  been,  till  of  late  years, 
a  conmK>n  practice  of  the  collectors  and  inferior  officers  of  the 
customs,  without  any  other  authority  than  what  they  derived 
from  their  commissions,  forcibly  to  ^iter  warehouses,  and 
even  dwelling-houses,  on  receiving  information  that  contraband 
goods  were  secreted  within  their  waUs.  The  people,  at  length, 
began  to  resent  the  exercbe  of  this  assumed  authority  ^  some 
stood  on  their  defence  against  the  officers,  while  others  sued 
them  in  actions  at  law  for  illegal  invasion  of  their  (Nremises  ; 
and  in  consequence,  the  formality  of  a  peculiar  judicial  writ 
was  latterly  employed  to  legalize  the  operation  of  forcible 
entry.  By  the  ingenuity  of  Otis,  an  objection  was  suggested 
to  the  validity  of  those  writs ;  and  a  new  suit,  involving  this 
point,  was  instituted  ;  but  the  decbion,  which,  on  this  occasion, 
rested  with  the  judges,  again  proyed  favorable  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  customs. 

These  judicial  proceedings,  which*  were  regarded  with  in- 
tense interest,  though  their  immediate,  issue  seemed  advanta- 
geous to  the  orown,  produced  impressions  far  more  advanta- 
geous to  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  popular  party.     The 

>  This  suit  bad  special  relation  to  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  sixth 
year  of  tbe  reiga  of  George  tbe  Second,  and  ever  siiioe  rcMcarded  br  the 
Americans  as  a  grievance^  imposing  a  daty  of  sixpence  per  gaUon  on  all  for- 
ei^  molasses  imported  mto  the  colonies,  and  awarding  one  third  of  all  for- 
feited cargoes  to  the  king  for  the  Qse  of  tbe  cc^ny  wbere  tbe  forfeiture  abould 
be  inflicted,  one  tbird  to  the  governor,  and  the  remainder  to  the  informer. 
Tbe  first  of  these  shares  bad  never  been  appropriated  in  terms  of  tbe  act,  bat 
it  was  generally  rendered  tributary  to  tbe  more  complete  indemnification  of 
the  informers. 

Tbe  duty  on  molassea  was  lo  heavy  as  to  amomt  to  a  virtnal  profaiMtion  of 
tbe  importation,  which  accordingly  was  entirely  confined  to  contraband  chan- 
nels. Some  years  before  this  period,  in  consequence  of  a  representation  by 
^"''  a,  the  protrinoiai  agent  at  London,  to  the  British  minialen,  it  was  ngm- 
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people  were  taught  to  believe  that  thej  w«re  considered  and 
treated  by  the  govenimeDt  of  the  parent  state  as  a  portion  of 
its  subjects  degraded  beneath  the  level  of  English  liberty  and 
constitutional  law ;  and  that  harsh  statutes  were  severely  en- 
forced against  them,  but  arbitrarily  relaxed  in  favor  of  the 
officers  of  the  crown,  by  judges  devoted  to  the  interest  of  royal 
prerogative.  Men  began  to  inquire  with  more  attention  than 
brfore  into  the  precise  nature  of  the  rdations  subsisting  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  the  British  nation  ;  and  every  argiment 
which  gave  color  to  pleas  opposed  to  the  pretensions  and  the 
colonial  policy  of  the  parent  state  was  favorably  received  by 
a  great  majori^  of  the  people.^  Bernard,  perceiving  the  dis- 
turbance which  the  public  mind  had  undergcme,  in  a  speech  to 
the  assembly,  cautioned  them  against  listening  to  declamations 
which  t^ided  to  promote  a  suspicion  of  the  security  of  the 
civil  rights  of  the  people,  and  which,  however  suited  to  the 
reigns  of  Charles  and  James,  were  (he  declared)  at  the  present 
era  utterly  groundless  and  inappropriate.  The  assembly,  in 
answer  to  this  communication,  expressed  their  regret  at  the 
governor's  mistake  in  supposing  that  party  spirit  could  influ- 
ence their  deliberations,  promised  a  due  attention  to  his  rec- 
ommendation, and  dechred  that  it  was  their  purpose  to  see 
wiih  their  won  eyes.  From  the  general  proneness  of  mankind 
to  cherish  immoderate  hope,  and  yet  to  indulge  a  jealous  im- 
patience and  discontent,  there  is  no  topic,  which,  supported 
with  ordbary  plausibility,  finds  readier  prevalence  with  the 
£nemb^3  of  any  social  community,  than  the  notion  that  they 
are  hardly  and  unjustly  dealt  with ;  and,  unfortunately  for  the 
oontentment  of  the  colonists  and  the  integrity  of  the  ^itish 
empire,  this  popular  topic  derived  too  much  corroborative 
Bhistration  firom  the  conduct  and  policy  of  the  parent  state. 

The  exertions  of  Otis  reconmiended  him  so  highly  to  the 
fiivor  of  bis  countrymen,  that,  in  the  year  1761,  the  town  of 
Boston  elected  him  one  of  its.  representatives  in  the  provincial 
i»sembly ;  and  chiefly  by  his  influence  was  tins  body  induced, 
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in  tbe  present  year,  to  embrace  a  measure  of  very  remarkable 
character  and  import,  in  vindtcation  of  its  own  privileges  and 
of  provincial  liberty.  After  tbe  mmiber  of  forces  for  tbe  yeiur 
had  been  voted,  and  during  a  recess  of  tbe  assenddy,  tbe  fisln 
ing  towns  on  the  coast  were  alarmed  by  inteUig^ice  that  a 
French  squadron  had  arrived  at  Newfoundland.  In  this  enter* 
gency,  the  inhabitants  of  Salem  and  MarUebead  petitioned 
the  governor  and  council  to  cause  a  ship  md  sbop  belonging 
to  tbe  province  to  be  fitted  out  and  employed  for  the  protec* 
tion  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  fishery ;  whereupon  the 
governor  and  council  not  only  complied  with  the  request,  but 
resolved  to  augment  the  complement  of  men  on  bourd  of  the 
sloop,  and  for  thb  purpose  offered  a  bounty  Ux  die  encowage^ 
roeot  of  the  additional  enlistment  which  they  deemed  expe* 
dient.  The  whole  expense  of  this  bounty  did  not  exceed  foar 
hundred  pounds  sterling ;  and  tbe  measure  might  have  been 
justified  by  various  precedents  in  the  history  of  the  colony. 
But  the  assembly  was  not  in  a  temper  to  admit  such  jusdfica'* 
tion.  In  a  remonstrance,  composed  for  them  by  Otis,  and 
addressed  to  the  governor,  th^  denoimced  the  measure  which 
he  had  adopted  as  an  invasion  of  ^'  their  most  darling  privilege, 
the  right  of  originating  aH  taxes  ;  and  tantamount  to  an  annihil* 
ation  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature."  They  warmly  de- 
clared that  ^^U  would  be  of  little  conseqnence  to  the  peopU 
whether  they  were  subjects  to  George^  the  king  of  Great  BriUan^ 
or  LowiSj  tiu  French  king^  if  boA  were  as  arbitrtiry  as  b<^' 
wo^M  ie,  with  the  power  of  levying  taxes  without  parliament " ; 
and  concluded  by  praying  the  governor,  ^^  as  be  regards  the 
peace  and  wel&re  of  the  province,  that  no  measures  of  thb 
nature  be  taken  for  tbe  future,  let  tbe  advice  of  the  council  be 
what  it  may.''  With  some  difficulty,  the  governor,  assisted 
by  Ibe  partisans  of  prerogative  and  the  friends  of  moderation, 
prevailed  with  the  house  to  expunge  from  its  remonstrance  and 
records  the  passage  in  which  the  lung's  name  was  introduced 
with  such  boldness  of  freedom.  The  British  govemm^it, 
]&morant  or  regardless  of  the   whole  transaction,  derived  no 
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In  North  Caiollnt,  the  disecoteatt  which  we  have  ahvtdj 
noted)  aad  traced  to  die  conduct  of  Oovemor  Dobbs,  were 
prdooged  and  confimied  by  the  conthniance  of  hb  arbhrary 
and  insoient  admbistration.  In  the  first  year  of  the  present 
king's  reign,  it  was  enacted  by  a  pariiameotary  statute,  that 
the  coBunisfions  of  the  Engfish  judges  should  not,  as  was  pre* 
Tiously  the  practice,  be  vacated  by  the  demise  of  the  sover* 
eign.  Imitating  this  wise  provision,  and  confenning,  as  they 
supposed,  to  the  principle  which  required  an  assimibition  be* 
tween  the  provincial  statutes  and  those  of  the  parent  state, 
the  assembly  of  diis  province  passed  a  law  ordaining  that  the 
judges  Di  its  Supreme  Court  should  hold  their  offices  by  the 
tenure  of  their  good  behaviour,  instead  of  the  precarious  de* 
pendence  to  which  they  had  been  hitherto  restricted,  on  the 
discretion  of  the  governor.  Dobbs,  though  he  was  instructed 
to  grant  no  commissions  of  longer  or  securer  duration  than  his 
own  pleasure,  and  to  approve  no  laws  encroaching  in  the 
sh^itest  d^ree  on  the  royal  prerogative,  nevertheless  cod* 
snked  on  this  occasion  the  chief  justice  and  the  attomey*gen- 
end  of  the  province,  who  united  in  advising  him  to  assent  to 
the  law,  which,  they  declared,  ^^  would  restore  life  to  the 
government  and  protection  to  the  subject."  The  governor, 
however,  thoi^t  proper  to  refuse  his  assent,  and  farther 
signified  his  displeasure  by  dissolving  the  assembly.  The  dis* 
poeicioo  of  this  c^lcer  was  equally  sordid  and  tyrannical.  A 
system  of  chicane  at  once  impudent  and  ingenious  enabled 
him  to  enlarge  his  official  perquisites  by  multiplymg  the  ocoa* 
Bions  and  augmenting  the  amount  of  the  fees  wUch  he  exacted 
firom  the  colonists  ;  and  the  agents  of  Lord  Granville,  to 
whom  we  have  seen  a  portion  of  the  provincial  territory  re- 
served, emulating  his  example,  carried  their  extortions  to  such 
a  height  as  in  some  instances  to  provdce  a  forcible  resisUmce. 

genius  of  the  Britiih  pation  may  be  said  to  have  appeared  aod  pointed  to  the 
meet  fktal  convaldon  in  her  history,  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  warning.  Her 
■liiiisters,  either,  distraeted  with  the  weight  of  the  poblie  debt,  overlooked 
every  thing  but  the  immediate  means  of  collecting  a  revenue  ;  or,  ignorant  of 
the  growth,  enterprise,  and  advantaces  of  the  colonists,  carelesslv  sufFcred  a 
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Numerous  oomplamts  were  transmitted  to  Enghnd,  both  hj 
the  representadve  assembly  and  by  individual  planters,  agamst 
die  conduct  of  the  governor  and  of  Lord  Granville's  agents  ; 
and  both  the  British  cabinet  and  Lord  Granville  are  said  to 
have  been  impressed  with  the  justice  of  these  complaints, 
though  neither  chose  to  redress  the  wrongs  they  indicated  by 
an  effectual  cure.  Lord  Granville  remitted  his  vassals  to  the 
remedy  of  legal  process,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  province,  was  utterly  inapplicable ; 
and  the  British  government  contented  itself  with  sending  to  the 
colony  William  Tryon,  a  military  officer,  with  the  appoint* 
ment  of  lieutenant-governor,  and  the  promise  of  obtaining  the 
supreme  command  as  soon  as  Dobbs  should  retire,  —  a  prom- 
ise of  which  Dobbs  deferred  the  ful61ment  till  his  own  death  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1765.  Among  his  other  qualities,  Dobbs 
was  distinguished  by  a  real  or  affected  bigotry  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical establishment  and  ordinances  of  the  par^it  sti^  ;  and 
various  laws  were  passed  from  time  to  time  during  his  admin- 
istration for  promoting  the  preeminence  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land and  restraining  the  liberties  of  Dissenters.  From  the 
power  and  number  of  the  Dissenters,  however,  these  laws 
were  but  pardally  and  feebly  executed  ;  and  during  the  subse- 
quent administration  of  Tryon,  who  was  a  stranger  to  bigotry, 
the  most  illiberal  of  their  provisions  were  repealed.^ 

A  mutual  disposition  for  peace  had  latterly  prevailed  in  the 
belligerent  nations.  France  was  depressed  and  weakened  by 
her  misfortunes ;  Spain  had  similar  reasons  to  desire"jiTessJ^ 
tioii  of  the  Bbstiirties'"slle"*Ka?  ras&Iy  provokect ; '  and  Britain 
was  sated  with  success,  and  embarrassed  by  the  expenses  of 
her  exertions.  A  diminished  interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
war  appeared  throughout  the  whole  British  empire ;  and  the 
public  concern  was  mor^  forcibly  engaged  by  consideration  of 
the  terms  of  the  anticipated  treaty  of  peace,  on  which  the  sub- 
stantial value  of  the  preceding  efforts  was  justly  considered  to 
depend.  In  America,  there  prevailed  but  one  wish  on  this 
subject ;   every  man  who  had  the  welfare  of  his  country  at 
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to  the  duration  of  her  coonectioo  with  Britab,  ardentty  desired 
that  Canada  might  not  revert  to  the  possesBion  of  France,  and 
that  the  growth,  happiness,  and  security  of  the  colonial  popu- 
hition  might  no  longer  he  repressed  and  menaced  by  the  near 
rickiitj  of  a  rival  power,  equally  dexterous,  ambitious,  and 
enterprising.  But  this  desire  was  combined  with  a  great  deal 
of  anxious  apprehension ;  for  it  was  well  known  in  America 
that  the  English  nation  and  ministry  were  divided  in  opinion 
on  the  question  whether  it  was  nx>st  expedient  to  retain  Can- 
ada or  the  islands  which  had  been  subdued  in  the  West  Indies ; 
and  it  was  equally  notorious  that  the  main  objection  to  the 
retention  of  Canada  was  derived  from  the  notion  that  the  an- 
nexation of  it  to  the  British  empire  would  infallibly  promote, 
and  sooner  or  later  produce,  a  disruption  of  the  colonies  of 
Britain  from  their  parent  state.  It  was  unhappy  for  British 
authority,  that,  at  a  crisis  so  interesting,  the  notion  of  independ- 
ence was  thus  forcibly  suggested  to  the  mbds  of  the  Ameri- 
cans.i  In  England,  a  considerable  party,  strongly  cherishing 
the  renown  which  attended  the  conquest  of  Canada,  were 
prompted  to  desire  that  their  government  should  insist  on  the 
ret^ition  of  a  territory  acquired  with  so  much  courage  and 
glory,  and  which  at  cmce  enlarged  the  extent  and  (as  they  sup- 
posed) promoted  the  security  of  the  British  empire  in  Amer- 
ica. These  impressions  were  reinforced  by  an  able  pamphlet 
written  by  Israel  Mauduit,  a  merchant  of  London,  brother  of 
Jasper  Mauduit,  the  agent  for  the  province  of  Massachusetts, 
which  exposed  with  success  the  impolicy  of  German  wars,  and 
in  earnest  and  vigorous  strains  urged  on  the  public  mind  the 
importance  of  Canada,  and  the  necessity  of  preservbg  this 
acquisitbn  for  the  welfare  of  those  colonies  which  formed  so 
considerable  and  valuable  a  branch  of  the  British  empire. 

In  the  year  1760,  when  views  of  peace  began  first  to  be 
entertabed,  the  Earl  of  Bath  expressed  his  sentiments  in  a 
composition  which  he  entitled,  A  LttUr  to  Ti90  GrtaJt  Men 
(Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle),  on  the  terms  for  which 
Britain  should   insist  in  her  negotiations  with  France,  and 
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warmlj  recommended  the  retemiim  of  CtDfuk.     This  pubU* 
cation  was  answered  bj  a  pampUet  wfakh  appeared  in  the 
same  year,  and  was  comni<»ly  ascribed  to  the  celebrated  Ed** 
mund  Burke  and  his  brother,  and  in  which  opinions  and  views 
of  policy  diametrically  opposite  to  those  of  Lord  Bath  were 
supported.     A  division  of  opinion  upon  tins  important  poi^ 
certainly  prevailed  both  in  the  British  cabinet  and  the  nation 
at  large  ;  though,  doubtless,  the  majority  of  the  nation  were 
disposed  to  wish  that  Canada  might  be  retained.     Franklin,! 
alarmed  for  the  interest  of  Ms  country,  now  enter^  with  h» 
usual  talent  and  address  into  the  controversy,  and  publidied 
his  sentiments  m  a  pamphlet  i^ich  he  entitled,  Th§  InUrest  of 
Oreat  Britain  considered  with  Regard  to  the  Colonies j  and  the 
Acquisition  of  Canada  and  (Suadaloupe.     In  a  clear  and  for* 
cible  manner  he  descanted  on  the  advantages  which  Britain 
might  expect  to  derive  from  the  retention  of  Canada  ;  he  main*- 
tamed  that  the  security  of  an  established  dominion  was  a  pru- 
dent and  justifiable  ^ound  for  demanding  ccHxesponding  terri- 
torial cessions  from  an  enemy  ;  that  the  erection  of  forts  in  the 
back  settlements  of  the  British  colonies  could  never  afibrd  a 
sufficient  security  against  the  inroads  of  the  French  and  the 
Indians  ;  that  this  security  could  be  obtained  only  by  the  pos^ 
session  of  Canada  ;  and  that  the  abandonment  of  so  great  an 
advantage,  now  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, would  imply  a  wide  departure  from  good  policy,  and 
tend  to  promote  disgust  and  disaffection  in  the  minds  of  the 
Americans.     Whatever  was  the  influence  or  effect  of  this  pub- 
lication, the  views  it  supported  were  embraced  by  the  British 
cabinet,  and  especially  by  Pitt,  whose  communications  to  the 
French  mimstry,  m  1761,  expressed  the  determined  purpose  of 
Britain  to  retain  her  conquests  in  America.     France  herself, 
at  that  time,  was  willing  to  surrender  Canada,  but  ui^ed  inef- 
fectually the  restoration  of  Cape  Breton. 
Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the  Americans,  the  subse- 

Quent   COnauests  of  Rritain  in  other   nnmrtftrfl   rathfir  imnairf>d 
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Stale  to  btlaoee  betweeo  this  advftniage  aod  the  permanent 
acquisition  of  the  idands  subdued  in  the  West  Indies.  Lord 
Hardwicke,  though  not  at  present  possessing  any  ostensible 
share  in  the  administration,  was  much  respected  and  consulted 
by  the  actual  menders  of  the  cabinet ;  and  his  advice  on  this 
occasion  (uninfluenced  by  any  fears  of  American  independ- 
ence, and  prompted  solely  by  commercial  considerations) 
was,  that  Britain  should  retab  the  West  India  Islands,  and 
abandon  Canada*  But  the  policy,  which,  under  the  auspices 
ef  Pitt,  was  embraced  in  1761,  ultimately  prevailed  again  with 
the  British  ministry,  and  was  made  the  basis  of  the  negotia- 
tions which  ensued  in  the  close  of  this  year  between  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  and  the  Duke  de  Nivemois,  who,  as  commission«- 
ers  for  the  bdligerent  nations,  repaired  to  Fontainebleau,  where 
they  soon  arranged  the  preliminary  articles  of  a  treaty  of  peace, 
which  was  definitively  concluded  at  Paris  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  foUowing  year.  [February  10,  1763.]  By  this 
treaty,  the  French  monarch  renounced  all  claim  whatever  to 
Nova  Scotia,  which  he  guarantied  in  the  amplest  manner  to 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  ;  he  abo  ceded  to  his  Britannic 
Majesty  the  full  right  to  Canada  and  its  dependencies,  together 
with  Cape  Breton,  and  all  the  other  islands  and  coasts  adjoining 
the  river  and  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  —  disclaiming  any  reserva- 
tion of  pretence  to  require  the  slightest  restriction  of  this  gen- 
eral cessi(Mi  and  guaranty.  In  order  to  remove  for  ever  the 
occasion  of  such  territorkl  disputes  as  had  produced  the  late 
war,  it  we  stipulated  that  the  confines  between  the  dominions 
<^  Britain  and  France,  on  the  continent  of  North  America, 
should  be  fixed  irrevocably  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  centre  of 
the  river  Mississippi  firom  its  source  as  far  as  the  river  Iber- 
ville ;  and  firom  thence,  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of 
the  river,  and  the  lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  to  the 
sea  ;  and  to  effectuate  this  stipulation,  the  French  king  ceded 
«id  guarantied  to  the  Britbh  monarch  the  river  and  port  of 
Mobile  and  all  the  French  claims,  and  possessions  on  the  left 
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West  Indies  or  on  the  coast  of  France,  except  Grenada  and 
the  Grenadines,  which  were  retained  by  Britain  and  ceded  by 
France.  He  also  restored  to  the  king  of  Spam  all  the  British 
conquests  of  Spanish  settlements  b  the  West  Indies ;  and,  in 
return,  the  Spanish  monarch  ceded  to  Britam  the  settlement 
of  Florida,  with  the  Fort  of  Augustine,  the  Bay  of  Pensacola, 
and  all  the  territory  that  Spain  possessed  or  claimed  on  the 
continent  of  North  America  to  the  east  or  to  the  southeast  of 
the  river  Mississippi.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  .ceded  by  France  and  Spain  should  be  allowed 
the  enjoyment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  the  exercise  of 
its  rites,  as  far  as  might  be  consistent  uith  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain  J — an  absurd  and  unintelligible  quali6cation,  which, 
from  the  illiberal  strain  of  British  ecclesiastical  law  at  that 
period,  might  have  given  scope  to  the  most  enormous  oppres- 
sion and  injustice;  —  and  that  they  should  retain  their  civil 
rights,  while  they  chose  to  remain  under  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  yet  be  entitled  to  dispose  of  their  estates  to  British 
subjects,  and  retire  with  the  produce  without  hindrance  or  mo- 
lestation to  any  part  of  the  world.  Such  were  the  principal 
articles  of  the  treaty,  which  had  relation  to  the  continent 
of  America.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  French  court  had 
*  been  reduced  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  destroymg  the 
fortifications  of  Dunkirk  ;  and  by  the  present  treaty,  an  article 
far  more  insulting  to  France  dian  advantageous  to  England 
stipulated  the  residence  at  Dunkirk  of  an  English  commissary 
charged  to  watch  against  any  attempt  of  the  French  govern- 
ment to  refortify  the  place.  This  insolent  provision  awakened 
a  keen,  profound,  vindictive  resentment  in  the  breast  of  every 
Frenchman  to  whom  the  honor  of  his  country  was  dear. 

A  few  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  a  proclama- 
tion issued  by  the  British  king  announced,  among  other  ar- 
rangements, the  erection  within  the  territories  ceded  by  France 
and  Spain  of  four  distinct  and  separate  governments,  on  which 
were  bestowed  the  names  of  Quebec,  East  Florida,  West 
Florida,  and  Grenada.  Besides  the  other  territorial  distribu- 
tions specified  in  this  proclamation.  Cape  Kreton  and  the  adia- 
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Mary's  was  annexed  to  the  proviDce  of  Georgia.  The  proc- 
lamatioD  fartb^  announced,  that,  in  testimony  of  the  royal  ap- 
proBation  of  the  conduct  and  bravery  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  British  armies,  and  in  recompense  of  their  merits,  the 
governors  of  the  three  newly  established  colonies,  and  the 
other  royal  governors  of  provinces  on  the  continent  of  North 
America,  were  empowered  to  grant  lands  without  fee  or  price 
to  all  reduced  officers  who  had  served  in  America  during  the 
late  war,  and  to  all  private  soldiers  disbanded  and  actually 
residing  in  America,  who  should  personally  apply  for  such 
grants  ;  the  lands  so  granted,  however,  being  declared  subject, 
at  the  expiry  of  ten  years,  to  the  quiurents  usually  exacted 
within  the  provinces  where  they  were  respectively  situated, 
and  the  possessors  incurring  subjection  to  the  usual  obligations 
of  cultivaticm  and  improvement.^ 

In  no  part  of  the  British  dominions  did  the  peace  of  Paris 
excite  such  lively  satisfaction  as  in  North  America.  To  the 
people  of  this  country  the  war  had  been  far  more  burdensome 
than  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  both  in  the  amount  of  taxa- 
tion which  it  demanded,  and  in  all  the  other  inconveniences 
and  sufferings  which  attend  the  presence  and  movements  of 
armies,  friendly  or  hostile,  and  the  usual  events  and  exigencies 
of  war.  New  England  had  generally  maintained  t^i  thousand 
men  in  the  field  ;  and,  as  the  provincials  never  enlisted  for 
more  than  a  smgle  campaign,  a  new  army  was  to  be  raised, 
new  bounties  bestowed,  and  new  clothing  furnished  every 
spring.  And  now,  by  a  treaty,  of  which  it  was  utterly  beyond 
their  power  to  regulate  or  mfluence  the  terms,  the  colonists 
b^eld  the  war,  which  had  carried  ravage  and  revolution  of 
empire  into  every  part  of  the  world,  terminated  by  an  arrange- 
ment incomparably  more  beneficial  to  them  than  to  any  other 
portion  of  the  subjects  of  the  British  crown.  Instead  of  see- 
ing the  trophies  of  their  valor  resigned,  as  on  former  occasions, 
for  the  real  or  supposed  advantage  of  the  parent  state,  they 
saw  Britain  part  widi  her  other  conquests,  in  order  to  justify 
the  retention  of  those  acquisitions  in  which  alone  they  were 
interested.      Tbev  beheld  their  territories  enlanced.  their  in- 
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ternal  growth  promoted,  tbev  commerce  and  fisheries  secur- 
ed, and  the  enemies  who  had  inflicted  so  much  miseiy  and 
desolation  upon  them  deprived  of  the  power  of  farther  injury, 
and  reduced  to  circumstances,  in  which,  far  from  menacing  the 
safety,  they  became  tributary  to  the  advantage^  of  the  British 
colonies  and  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  ^tain.  One  blended 
sentiment  of  hope,  happiness,  and  gratitude  was  circidated 
throi^hout  America, — warm  and  sincere  while  it  lasted, 
though  fated  to  be  exceedingly  transient.  Many  of  the  inp 
habitants  of  New  England,  who  inherited  the  strong  and  deep- 
seated  piety  of  their  forefathers,  felt  this  noble  emotion  powers 
fully  awakened  by  a  sense  of  exulting  gratification,  which  they 
could  never  freely  indulge,  unless  it  were  mixed  and  imbued 
with  a  savor  of  religion,  and  devoutly  declared  that  only  the 
kind  providence  of  that  Being  who  supremely  controls  human 
counsel,  regulate3  destiny,  and  difiuses  good,  could  have  bless- 
ed America  with  a  consummation  so  glorious  and  happy. 

Notwithstending  the  discontents  and  dissensions  wtdch  pre- 
vailed in  most  of  the  colonies,  every  other  feeling  was,  for  the 
time,  overborne  by  the  general  current  of  joy.  The  assembly 
of  Massachusetts,  m  a  congratulatory  address  to  the  governor, 
declared,  that  the  mardjest  design  of  the  French  to  surround 
Ae  colonies  had  been  the  jua  and  immediate  cause  of  the 
war;^  that,  without  the  assistance  of  the  parent  state,  they 
must  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  power  of  France  ;  that,  without 
the  compensation  granted  to  them  by  parliament,  the  burdens 
of  the  war  had  been  insupportable  ;  and  without  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  all  its  successes  would  have  been  fruit- 
less and  delusive.  In  an  address  to  the  king,  they  repeat- 
ed the  same  acknowledgments,  and  pledged  themselves,  in 
conclusion,  to  demonstrate  their  gratitude  by  every  possible 
testimony  of  duty  and  lojralty.  These  expressions  were  not 
merely  the  effiision  of  popular  warmth  and  transport ;  they 
were  embraced  and  approved  by  the  most  jealous,  able,  and 
resolute  defenders  of  American  hberly  against  the  excesses  of 

'  This  was,  doubtless,  the  genuine  and  deliberate  conviction  of  the  Ameri^ 
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BritiBk  dooakuklion  and  rojal  prerogttiTB.^  N^rer  was  attacih 
meDt  to  Britain  more  wannljr  or  generally  {Mrevaleot  b  Ameri- 
ea  tban  at  this  period.  British  glory  and  Ammcan  safety  and 
prosperity  seemed  to  be  identified ;  and  e^en  the  ambitious 
hope  of  national  independence,  which  some  Americans  had 
associated  with  the  conquest  of  Canada,  was  silenced  by  a 
grateiid  sense  of  the  generosity  (as  it  was  deemed)  by  which 
Ae  gratificadon  of  this  hope  was  approximated.  But  long 
cherished  feelings,  though  suspended,  were  not  subdued  ;  and, 
nnidst  the  tumultuous  flow  of  pleasure  and  triumph  in  America, 
an  intelligent  eye  might  have  discerned  symptoms,  of  which  a 
sound  regard  to  British  ascendency  required  die  most  cautious, 
forbearing,  and  indulgent  treatment  ;  for  it  was  manifest  that 
the  exultation  of  the  Americans  was  founded,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, on  the  convk^tion  that  ^etV  own  proper  Hrtngth  was  aug- 
mented, and  that  they  had  attamed  a  state  of  security  which 
lessened  at  once  their  danger  from  nei^bouring  hostility,  and 
their  depend^ice  on  the  protection,  so  often  delusive  and  pre- 
carious, of  the  parent  state.^ 

Periiaps  in  none  of  the  colonies,  at  this  period,  were  senti- 
ments and  notions  akin  to  independence  more  strongly  cher- 
ished or  more  distinctly  expressed  than  in  Virginia,  where 
the  most  dazzling  eloquence  (a  faculty  of  which  this  province 
has  been  singularly  prolific)  was  employed  to  defend  and  em- 
bellish the  principles  and  to  warn  and  propagate  the  sentiments 
of  liberty.  The  transaction  to  which  we  must  now  advert 
manifesdy  showed  that  not  only  the  people  and  the  provhicial 
juries  in  Virginia,  but  the  provincial  judges  and  legislature, 
could  be  excited,  on  occasion,  to  an  open  and  determined  oppo- 
sition to  the  will  of  the  British  government.  There  had  pre- 
vailed for  some  time  in  this  province  a  controversy  remarkable 
in  its  nature,  and  still  more  remarkable  for  its  issue,  which  oc- 
curred in  the  present  year.  The  emoluments  of  the  clergy  of 
the  church  of  England  in  Virginia,  as  we  have  formerly  re- 
myked,'  consisted  of  a  fixed  quantity  of  tobacco,  allotted  by 
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proved  extremely  scanty  throughout  the  province,  the  assembly, 
for  the  relief  of  the  people,  passed  an  act  which  was  to  endure 
for  ten  months,  and  which  restricted  the  claims  of  the  clergy 
to  a  moderate  pecuniary  commutation,  far  inferior  to  the  sud- 
den and  temporary  bcrease  which  the  value  of  tobacco  deriv* 
ed  from  the  prevailbg  scarcity.  This  act  did  not  ccmtain  the 
usual  clause  by  which  statutes  of  the  provincial  legislature 
were  suspended  in  their  operation  till  they  should  reeewe  the 
royal  assent ;  an  omission  which  was  essential  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  measure.  Whatever  discontent  it  may  have  created  in 
the  clergy,  it  was  carried  into  effect  without  any  open  objec- 
tion. But  in  the  year  1758,  upon  a  bare  surmise  that  a  defi- 
cient crop  was  again  likely  to  occur,  the  assembly  reenacted 
the  provision  of  1755  ;  and  the  new  law,  like  the  fcJTmer,  con- 
tained no  suspending  clause.  A  controversy  now  arose  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  the  supporters  of  the  provincial  law  ;  and 
various  literary  compositions,  distbguished  by  much  ability,  but 
deformed  by  passion  and  sarcasm,  were  published  by  both  par^ 
ties.  The  clergy  were  manifestly  victors  in  argument ;  but  so 
far  were  they  from  prevailing,  on  that  account,  over  the  popular 
will,  that,  as  the  discussion  proceeded,  the  indignation  against 
them  became  so  strong  and  general,  that  the  provincial  printers 
refused  to  publish  their  pamphlets,  and  they  were  constrained 
to  resort  for  this  service  to  a  printer  in  Maryland.  Finding 
their  cause  hopeless  in  America,  they  appealed  to  the  king  and 
privy  council,  who  promptly  denounced  the  act  of  1758  as  an 
illegal  usurpation  of  power,  and  declared  it  utterly  null  and 
void.  The  clergymen  now  brought  actions  at  law  for  ascer- 
taining and  retrieving  the  loss  and  damage  they  had  sustained 
from  the  operation  of  the  rescinded  act ;  and  as  the  jtidges 
could  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  relevancy  of  these  suits, 
the  promoters  of  them  confidently  anticipated  a  complete  tri- 
umph and  indemnification.  It  remained  that  the  damages 
should  be  assessed  by  a  jury  ;  which  seemed  merely  a  matter 
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ginia  or  even  America  has  ever  produced.  He  was  the  son 
of  paroQts  unwealthy,  but  in  eas7  circumstances ;  and,  after  a 
slender  education,  commenced  life  as  a  store-keeper.  But  his 
youth  was  passed  in  idleness,  though  not  in  sensuality  or  de- 
bauchery ;  he  preferred  the  conversation  to  the  custom  of  the 
persons  who  frequented  his  store ;  and,  neglecting  his  business, 
was  forced  to  abandon  it  nearly  in  a  state  of  insolvency.  He 
next  attempted  to  support  himself  by  agriculture  ;  but,  though 
he  tilled  with  his  own  hands  the  soil  of  the  province  of  which 
be  was  afterwards  to  be  the  governor,  his  negligent  and  irregu- 
lar habits  caused  this  attempt  to  issue  as  unfortunately  as  the 
former.  A  second  experiment  of  mercantile  pursuits  ended 
still  more  disastrously  ;  for  he  became  completely  bankrupt. 
These  repeated  failures  and  disappointments,  the  more  har- 
assing because  he  had  married  at  an  early  age,  were  unable  to 
depress  Henry's  spirit,^  though  they  seriously  impaired  his 
reputation.  He  seemed  a  man  incapable  of  succeeding  even 
in  pursuits  which  persons  of  very  moderate  capacity  were  able 
to  conduct  with  credit  and  success  ;  and  none  of  his  associates 
recognized  or  appreciated  the  ardent  and  aspiring  disposition, 
the  intrepid  and  determined  character,  the  vigorous  capacity, 
the  depth  of  genius,  and  the  brilliant  and  commanding  elo- 
quence with  which  Henry  was  endowed,  and  by  the  exertion 
of  which  he  was  soon  to  hew  his  way  to  the  most  splendid 
distinction  and  honorable  renown.  During  the  period  of  his 
second  mercantile  experiment,  he  had  assiduously  labored  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  his  early  education.  The  ancient 
classics  engaged  much  of  his  attention,  and  Livy  became  his 
favorite  author.  The  grandeur  of  the  Roman  character,  de- 
lineated by  the  graceful  pen  of  this  writer,  filled  him  with  sur- 

1  ^'  His  misfbrtUDes,"  seyt  Jefferson,  who  became  acquainted  with  him  at  this 
period,  **  were  not  to  be  traced  either  in  his  countenance  or  conduct."  Elo- 
qaence  apart,  Henij  seems,  in  genius  and  character,  to  haye  strongly  resem- 
bled Cromwell,  lliey  were  assimilated,  too,  in  the  abortive  issue  of  their  at- 
tempts to  act  well  a  bumble  and  ordinary  part  in  social  life.  In  this  respect, 
Washington  was  saperior  to  them  both,  while  he  could  sustain  the  dimity' 
of  the  most  elevatea  pursuits,  he  could  impart  dignity  to  humble  avocations, 
and  render  them  tributary  to  his  credit  and  advantage.  So  also  could  and  did 
Dr.  Franklin 
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prise  and  admiration  ;  the  vivid  descriptions  and  eloquent  ha- 
rangues with  which  the  work  abounds  were  perused  by  him 
with  intense  and  oft-repeated  delight ;  nor  could  fortune  have 
thrown  in  his  way  a  book  more  fitted  to  cherish  his  republican 
spirit,  and  awaken  that  elevated  strain  of  genius,  discourse,  and 
conduct  which  his  career  shortly  after  began  to  disclose. 

Having  finally  embraced  the  study  of  the  law,  he  was  licensed 
to  practise  as  a  barrister  about  the  time  when  the  controversy 
between  the  clergy  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  Virginia  com- 
menced ;  and  was  now  employed  as  advocate  for  the  defendants 
m  the  first  of  the  suits  to  which  we  have  already  adverted  ;  — 
probably  because  no  other  lawyer  could  be  found  to  defend 
so  hopeless  a  proposition  as  that  the  clergy  were  not  entitled 
to  be  indemnified  for  the  entire  loss  which  they  had  incurred 
by  the  operation  of  a  law  declared  to  be  unjust  and  void  by 
the  highest  authority  of  the  empire.  [December  1,  1763.]  To 
the  surprise  and  admiration  of  all  who  heard  and  beheld  him, 
Henry  appeared  on  this  occasion  to  cast  off  the  vulgar  vesture 
of  his  former  character,  and  to  catch  an  inspiration  that  de- 
scended on  him  in  the  shape  of  a  tongue  of  fire.  His  spirit, 
kindling  with  the  greatness  of  the  opportunity,  seemed  at  once 
elevated  in  stature  and  extended  in  range ;  his  genius  broke  out 
in  all  its  lustre  fi*om  the  cloud  that  had  obscured  it ;  and  he 
stood  forth  a  new  and  superior  being  in  the  eyes  of  his  country- 
men, —  whose  idol  and  champion,  from  this  day,  he  became. 
The  popular  party,  whose  hopes  had  been  extremely  de- 
pressed, were  transported  with  astonishment  and  delight  ;  the 
clergy,  who  had  manifested  derision  at  the  simple  and  faltering 
exordium  of  the  orator,  confounded  by  the  rapid  and  over- 
whelming invective  with  which  hb  collected  and  stiffening  sphit 
assailed  them,  fled  from  the  court  with  precipitation  and  dis- 
may ;  while  Henry  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  clients  and  of  the 
province  with  oratory  so  powerful,^  and  argument  so  congenial 
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to  the  feelings  of  his  audience,  that,  in  de6ance  of  all  existing 
law,  a  verdict  was  returned  by  the  jiuy  awarding  one  penny 
as  the  damages  due  to  the  clergy.  The*  president  of  the  tri- 
bunal, and  one  of  the  most  astonished  of  the  auditory,  was  Hen- 
ry^s  own  father.  A  new  trial  was  instantly  demanded  on  the 
part  of  the  plamtifis,  thus  inadequately  and  delusively  compen- 
sated ;  but  the  minds  of  the  judges  themselves  had  been  over- 
borne by  the  torrent  of  Henry's  oratory  and  the  accompanying 
flow  of  public  feeling ;  and,  amidst  the  loudest  acclamations, 
they  rejected  the  demand  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The  provin- 
cial assembly,  shortly  after,  pledged  itself  to  defend  any  appeal 
which  the  clergy  might  prosecute,  and  appropriated  a  portion 
of  the  public  funds  for  this  object ;  but  the  clergy  submitted 
without  farther  struggle,  and  desisted  entirely  from  a  litigation 
in  which  they  would  have  had  to  contend  with  the  weight  of 
the  public  purse,  as  well  as  the  strong  and  swelling  tide  of 
public  feeling. 

The  triumph  which  Henry  thus  achieved  for  the  popular 
party  in  Virginia  derived  an  additional  significance  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  topics  which  his  discourse  had  embraced,  and  his 
manly  and  vigorous  eloquence  had  discussed  and  illustrated. 
He  insisted  on  the  reciprocity  of  connection  and  duties  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  subjects  ;  from  which  he  inferred  that 
government  was  a  conditional  compact,  composed  of  mutual 
and  dependent  covenants,  of  which  a  violation  by  one  party 
implied  the  reciprocal  discharge  of  the  other  ;  and  intrepidly 
maintained,  that  the  disregard  which  had  been  shown,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  the  public  exigency  of  the  colony,  was 
an  instance  of  royal  mtmiie,  which  had  so  far  dissolved  the 
poUHcal  compact  J  and  left  the  people  at  liberty  to  consult  the 
general  welfare  by  means  which  were  sufficiently  sanctioned  by 
the  general  approbation  ;  that  they  had  consulted  it  by  the  act 

efficacious  than  an  oration  of  Pericles.  I  am  constrained  to  yield  to  general 
testimooy  in  favor  of  Henry's  genius  and  oratorical  powers ;  bat  I  must  con- 
fess thai  I  have  never  read  any  specimen  of  his  eloquence  which  has  not 
offended  my  notions  of  good  taste ;  and  for  the  efficacy  of  which  I  have  not 
been  obliged  to  suppose  some  indescribable  charm,  and  some  peculiar  and 
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of  1758,  which,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  dissent  of  the 
king  and  his  council,  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  the  only  legitimate  measure  of  the  claims  of  the  cler- 
gy. From  the  nature  of  this  topic,  and  the  earnest  and  un- 
daunted manner  in  which  it  was  handled  by  the  orator,  we  may 
infer,  that,  even  at  this  era,  so  remarkably  signalized  by  the  at- 
tachment of  the  colonists  to  their  parent  state,  his  mind,  at 
least,  was  disposed  to  scan  with  little  reverence  the  course  of 
regal  administration  ;  while  the  reception  which  his  argument 
obtained  from  the  great  majority  of  Us  countrymen  strongly  at- 
tests that  they  also  were  deterred  by  no  superstitious  repug- 
nance from  the  consideration  of  such  topics,  and  were  far  from 
regarding  with  an  invincible  horror  the  prospect  of  separation 
from  Great  Britain.^ 

The  hopes  entertained  by  the  British  colonists  of  an  entire 
exemption  from  war,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
were  dispelled,  a  few  months  only  after  the  date  of  this  treaty, 
by  a  furious  and  unexpected  attack  from  the  Indians.  The 
conquest  of  the  French  settlements,  which  had  been  reckoned 
the  pledge  of  an  entire  subjection  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  the 
English,  was  the  immediate  forerunner,  and  in  a  great  measure 
the  cause,  of  this  war,  —  the  most  extensive,  arduous,  and  de- 
structive that  was  ever  waged  between  the  two  races  of  people. 
We  have  already  remarked  the  opinion  which  was  impressed 
on  the  savages,  partly  by  the  assurances  of  the  French,  and 
partly  by  their  own  observation  and  recollection  of  the  course 
of  events,  that  Britain  would  never  entirely  or  at  least  per- 
manently subdue  the  empire  of  France  m  America.  When,  at 
length,  they  witnessed  the  arrival  of  this  catastrophe  which  they 
had  deemed  so  improbable,  they  were  struck  with  alarm  (pro- 
moted, if  not  inspired,  by  French  suggestion)  at  the  vast  and 
sudden  increase  of  power  and  territory  which  Britain  acquired, 
and  began  to  imagme  that  they  ought  to  have  made  greater 
and  earlier  efforts  to  prevent  the  complete  preponderance  she 
finally  obtained   over  her  rival.     Manv  of  the  Indian   tribes 
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ccHiscious  that  they  were  inferior  to  their  rivals  in  strength, 
supplied  this  defect  by  policy,  and  paid  a  more  flattering  and 
systematical  attention  to  the  Indians  than  was  ever  done  by  the 
English.  Every  little  fort,  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
had  been  a  mere  military  post  and  trading-house,  now,  in  the 
occupation  of  the  English,  seemed  the  germ  of  a  numerous 
and  powerful  community.  The  demeanour  of  the  English  to- 
wards the  Indians  was  rendered  more  haughty  and  negligent  by 
their  recent  victories  and  apparent  security  ;  in  their  occasional 
conferences  with  the  sachems  or  chiefs,  they  began  to  omit  the 
demonstrations  of  that  ceremonious  courtesy  and  civility  which 
the  savages  highly  valued  and  punctiliously  paid  and  exacted  ; 
and  some  of  the  tribes  no  longer  received  the  gifts  which  it 
had  been  customary,  at  particular  periods,  to  present  to  them. 
In  the  year  1761,  after  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Chero- 
kees.  Sir  William  Johnson  made  an  extensive  tour  among  the 
Indian  tribes,  with  the  view  of  employing  the  influence  and 
popularity  he  possessed  with  them,^  to  quiet  the  jealousy  which 
they  were  known  to  have  conceived  from  the  conquest  of 
Canada,  and  which  it  was  reported  that  French  emissaries 
were  industriously  fomenting  ;  but  his  exertions  were  only  par- 
tially successful.  It  was  not  always  possible  to  discover  the 
eflfect  that  had  been  really  produced  by  negotiations  with  the 
Indians,  who,  cultivating  secrecy,  deception,  and  surprise,  as 
essential  qualities  of  their  policy,  were  never  more  prone  to 
profess  contentment  and  friendly  dispositions,  than  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  cherished  the  most  deadly  rage  and  har- 
boured the  most  sanguinary  projects.  A  conference  was  held, 
in  the  same  year,  between  several  of  the  American  governors 
and  the  deputies  of  the  Six  Nations,  for  the  purpose  of  ratify- 
ing former  treaties,  and  with  the  hope  of  conciliating  thoroughly 

1  Johnson,  without  adopting  Indian  habits,  gratified  the  savages  by  accom- 
modating  his  manners  to  theirs.  He  even  descended  to  imitate  and  retort 
their  tricxs  and  knavish  manoeuvres;  and  the  Indians  were  better  pleased  to 
have  their  ingenuity  foiled  in  this  manner,  than  to  be  addressed  with  the  in- 
solence of  grave  rebuke.  A  sachem,  who  came  to  pay  Johnson  a  visit,  an- 
nounced one  morning  that  he  had  dreamed,  the  precedmg  night,  that  his  host 
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and  coi^nning  the  wavering  faith  of  these  confederated  tribes. 
At  this  conference,  a  warm  dispute  arose  on  account  of  certain 
lands,  which  a  chief  of  the  Delaware  tribe,  allied  to  the  Six 
Nations,  complained  that  some  English  settlers  had  usurped,  in 
consequence  of  a  fraudulent  conveyance.  Though  a  seeming 
accommodation  of  the  dispute  was  effected  at  the  time,  yet 
was  it  justly  apprehended,  from  various  symptoms  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Indians,  that  their  minds  were  not  satisfied,  and 
that  they  secretly  nourished  more  resentment  than  they  chose 
openly  to  avow. 

New  causes  of  offence  continued  to  present  themselves  to 
men  inflamed  with  jealousy  and  predisposed  to  quarrel.  The 
king  of  Britain  had  recently  issued  a  proclamation  confining  all 
future  purchases  of  lands  from  the  Indians  to  certain  royal 
commissioners  charged  with  the  admrnistraticm  of  Indian  affiiirs. 
This  mjunction,  which  was  probably  intended  to  render  the 
growth  of  the  colonies  tributary  to  the  royal  revenue,  as  well 
as  to  obviate  the  frequent  causes  of  quarrel  supplied  by  the 
transactions  of  private .  adventurers  with  the  Indians,  obtained 
very  little  regard  in  America.  Perhaps  the  only  method  by 
which  the  more  equitable  and  pacific  of  its  purposes  could 
have  been  accomplished  would  have  been  to  commit  the  abso- 
lute and  exclusive  power  of  treating  with  the  Indians  for  ad- 
ditional lands  to  the  assembly  of  each  respective  province. 
Purchases  of  lands  continued  to  be  made  by  private  individ- 
uals ;  and  the  Indians,  sometimes  the  dupes  of  their  own  rash- 
ness and  of  the  knavery  of  their  customers  in  these  transac- 
tions, invariably  dissipated  the  price  of  their  alienated  property 
in  excesses  of  debauchery  and  riot,  which  were  followed  by 
the  most  stmging  sensations  of  rage,  remorse,  and  mortifica- 
tion. Unhappy  in  the  midst  of  these  ferments,  and  aided  by 
their  influence,  a  report  was  circulated  among  the  Indians  that 
the  English  had  formed  a  scheme  for  their  entice  extirpation. 
This  report,  though  totally  destitute  of  foundation, >  obtained 
general  credit,  and,  combining  with  the  other  causes  of  sus- 

*  The  only  circnmetance  with  which  I  am  acauainted.  coiresDondent  eTen 
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picion  and  irritation,  united  a  powerful  confederacy  of  Indian 
tribes  in  the  purpose  of  revenging  their  past  wrongs,  and  de- 
feating, by  anticipating,  the  supposed  impending  blow. 

.The  Indians  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Ohio,  and  espe- 
cially the  Shawanese  and  Delawares,  took  the  lead  in  this  euter- 
prise  ;  and  having  engaged  the  tribes  io  the  vicinity  of  Detroit, 
the  greater  number  of  the  tribes  on  the  same  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  Senecas,  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Six 
Nations,  to  cooperate  in  their  design,  they  determined  to  make 
a  sudden,  general,  and  simultaneous  assault  on  the  British  fron- 
tiers. By  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Sir  William  Johnson, 
the  other  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations  were  restrained,  though 
with  great  difficulty,  from  plunging  mto  this  hostile  enterprise, 
which  seemed  the  last  effort  of  the  Indian  race  to  hold  at  least 
divided  empire  with  the  European  colonists  of  America.  The 
Cberokees  also,  faithful  to  their  late  treaty  of  peace,  abstained 
from  interposition  in  the  war.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  allied 
and  hostile  Indians,  in  order  to  destroy  at  one  blow  both  the 
colonists  and  their  means  of  subsistence,  that  the  work  of 
destruction  should  commence  in  the  season  of  harvest  of  the 
present  year.  Their  plap  of  operation  was  concerted  and 
matured  with  consummate  craft  and  secrecy.  At  the  appoint- 
ed time,  a  furious  incursion  was  made  upon  the  provinces  of 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  precipitancy  of 
some  of  the  Indian  warriors  defeated  in  part  the  more  method- 
ical and  considerate  mischief  of  the  rest,  and,  communicating 
an  earh'er  alarm  than  was  intended,  enabled  a  number  of  the 
colonists  to  escape  with  their  movable  effects.  Great  num- 
bers, however,  were  massacred,  and  their  dwellings  and  other 
property  desolated  with  all  the  circumstances  of  horror  and 
cruelty  attending  Indian  warfare.  In  the  general  panic  and 
consternation  created  by  this  fierce  and  miexpected  attack,  the 
frontiers  of  the  three  provmces  by  which  it  was  sustained 
were  deserted  to  the  extent  of  twenty  miles  inwards  ;  and 
multitudes  of  flourishing  settlements,  the  fruit  of  many  years 
of  hard  labor,  were  abandoned  to  hostile  rage  and  spoil.     The 
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effects,  to  the  value  of  several  hundred  thousand  pounds,  made 
the  prey  of  the  savages.  All  the  great  tradmg  towns  in  Amer- 
ica were  sufferers  from  this  blow.  But  what,  m  a  military 
view,  was  regarded  as  of  much  greater  significance,  was  the 
capture  by  the  Indians  of  the  forts  Le  Bceuf,  Venango,  and 
Presque  Isle.  These  places  derived  their  importance  rather 
from  local  position  than  from  their  fortifications,  which  were 
feeble  and  incomplete.  Situated  to  the  southward  of  Lake 
Erie,  they  commanded  the  heads  of  all  the  navigable  rivers  m 
this  region,  and  were  subservient,  indeed  absolutely  requisite, 
to  the  communication  between  Pittsburg,  the  lakes,  and  the 
northern  garrisons.  Inconsiderable  in  point  of  strength,  «s 
the  captured  forts  were,  the  Indians  would  probably  have 
failed  to  reduce  them,  without  the  aid  of  firaud  and  stratagem 
in  addition  to  the  influence  of  surprise  created  by  sudden  and 
unforeseen  assault.  Whenever  they  invested  one  of  them,  they 
assured  the  garrison  that  they  had  taken  all  the  others  ;  intimi- 
dated them  by  menaces  of  the  danger  of  withstanding  the 
strength  and  provoking  the  vengeance  of  the  additional  multi- 
tudes of  Indians  whose  near  approach  they  announced  ;  and 
upon  promises  of  personal  safety,  which  they  commonly  vio- 
lated, induced  them  to  surrender  their  post.  By  the  same 
artifices,  and  with  similar  perfidy,  they  obtained  possession  of 
some  other  smaller  fortresses,  and  especially  of  Michilimacki- 
nac,  the  remotest  of  all  the  forts  that  had  been  erected  by  the 
French  and  annexed  to  the  British  dominions  by  the  conquest 
of  Canada.  There  still  remained  three  fortresses,  considerable 
alike  by  their  strength  and  the  commanding  influence  of  their 
position,  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  Indians  to  subdue, 
before  they  could  expect  any  permanent  advantage  from  thei^ 
successes.  These  were  Detroit,  between  the  Lakes  Huron 
and  Erie  ;  Niagara,  between  the  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  ;  and 
Pittsbui^,  which  overawed  the  regions  and  tribes  adjacent  to 
the  Ohio.  The  Indians  were  sensible,  that,  while  these  foi^ 
tresses  continued  to  exist,  the  most  important  links  of  the  chain 
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yarious  belligerent  tribes  widely,  disjoined,  yet  they  preserved 
in  their  operations  an  amazing  degree  of  harmony  and  concert. 
Detroit  and  Pittsburg,  thou^  so  remote  from  each  other,  were 
begirded  almost  at  the  same  moment.  The  consummate  ad- 
dress which  the  Indians  displayed  on  this  occasion  was  sup- 
ported by  a  proportionate  degree  of  courage,  determination, 
and  perseverance  ;  nor  ever  tiid  the  Indian  race  approve  itself 
a  more  stubborn  and  formidable  enemy  than  in  this  final  stand 
against  the  encroachment  of  European  dominion  and  civility 
in  America. 

Amherst,  sensible  of  the  danger  with  which  his  recent  con- 
qi^ests  were  menaced  by  the  explosion  of  these  hostilities, 
hastily  detached  a  numerous  body  of  his  troops  to  the  succour 
of  the  western  garrisons.  Captain  Dalzell,  who  conducted  the 
detachment  ^intended  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Detroit,  after 
he  had  safely  performed  this  duty  [July  29]  ,^  was  deluded  by 
erroneous  information  into  the  hope  that  he  could  surprise  the 
Indian  army,  which  was  posted  at  the  distance  of  three  miles 
from  the  fort,  and,  attacking  it  under  the  cover  of  darkness, 
inflict  a  blow  that  would  terminate  the  war  in  this  quarter. 
With  this  view,  between  two  and  three  o'clock  of  the  morning, 
he  set  out  from  the  fort,  in  quest  of  the  Indian  camp,  at  the 
head  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  men,  —  having  previously 
adopted  the  most  judicious  precautions  for  the  secrecy  and 
orderly  disposition  of  the  march,  and  (which  was  equally 
necessary  in  American  campaigns)  for  preventing  wounded 
soldiers  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  barbarous  foe^  But 
he  had  undervalued  the  vigilance  and  penetration  of  the  Indi- 
ans, who,  perhaps,  also  derived  some  advantage  from  a  friendly 
intelligence  with  the  French  settlers  in  the  vicinity.  Apprised 
oTnis  design,  ffiey  securely  prepared  to  defeat  it ;  and  every 
step  of  his  march  firom  the  fort  only  conducted  him  farther 
into  the  jaws  of  their  dexterous  ambuscade.  The  advance  of 
his  troops  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  sharp  fire  in  their  front, 
which  was  presently  followed  by  a  similar  discharge  on  their 
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I  rear,  and  then  succeeded  by  a  confoandiiig  and  destmctiTe 
volley  from  every  side.  It  was  fatally  manifest  to  the  British 
that  they  were  surprised  by  the  enemy,  whom  they  had  them- 
selves rashly  undertaken  to  surprise  ;  and  this  was  all  that  they 
could  discover  ;  for,  in  the  darkness,  neither  the  position  nor 
the  numbers  of  the  Indians  could  be  ascertained.  Dalzell  fell 
in  the  beginning  of  the  affair,  and'  his  whole  troop  were  on  the 
brink  of  irreparable  confusion  and  ruin,  when  Captain  Grant, 
on  whom  the  command  now  devolved,  perceiving  that  a  safe 
retreat,  his  only  resource,  could  not  be  accomplished  without 
a  previous  attack  upon  the  enemy,  promptly  rallied  the  sol- 
diers, who,  steadily  and  resolutely  obeying  his  orders,  charged 
the  Indians  with  so  much  spirit  and  success,  as  to  repulse 
them  on  all  sides,  to  some  distance.  Having  thus  extricated 
themselves  from  immediate  peril,  the  British  hastily  regained 
the  shelter  of  the  fort,  with  the  loss  of  seventy  men  killed 
and  forty  wounded.  The  issue  of  this  unfortunate  affair,  which 
deterred  them  from  undertaking  any  farther  offensive  opera- 
tions, was  not  yet  of  sufficient  importance  to  encourage  their 
enemies  to  pursue  the  siege  of  a  fort  so  strong,  and  now  sup- 
plied with  a  garrison  and  provisions  fully  adequate  to  its  de^ 
fence.  After  pausing  only  long  enough  to  ascertain  that  the 
garrison  were  completely  on  their  guard  against  stratagem  and 
surprise,  the  Indians  abruptly  broke  up  their  camp  and  retired 
from  the  vicinity  of  Detroit. 

Pittsburg,  meanwhile,  was  so  closely  beleaguered  on  every 
side,  that  its  communication  with  the  country  was  completely 
suspended.  Its  Indian  besiegers  supplied,  in  some  measure, 
their  want  of  skill  and  of  artillery,  by  the  daring  and  obstinate 
valor  of  their  assault.  Regardless  of  danger,  and  exerting  a 
resolution  which  the  most  accomplished  veterans  m  European 
discipline  could  not  have  surpassed,  they  posted  themselves  on 
the  brink  of  the  river,  close  to  the  fort,  and,  sheltered  in  holes 
which  they  dug,  poured  upon  it  an  incessant  storm  of  musket- 
ry, and  of  arrows  tipped  with  fire.  The  scantiness  of  the 
garrison*  and  the  measreness  of  its  stores,  rendered  the  nlace 
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tbe  difficulty  of  maiBtaming  tfaeir  post,  irere  stiil  more  strongly 
impressed  with  the  disgrace  and  danger  of  surrendering  to  a 
savage  and  faithless  foe. 

Aware  of  the  importance  of  Pittsburg,  and  judging  that  the 
principal  efforts  of  the  Indians  would  be  directed  against  this 
fortress,  Amherst  had  despatched  for  its  relief  a  large  quantity 
of  military  stores  and  provisions,  under  the  protection  of  a 
powerful  escort  commanded  by  Colonel  Bouquet.  This  officer 
conducted  his  troops  and  the  convoy  to  the  remotest  limits  of 
tbe  British  settlements,  without  being  able  to  obtain  the  slight- 
est intelligence  of  the  state  of  the  garrison,  or  of  the  numbers, 
position,  or  proceedings  of  the  enemy.  In  this  uncertainty, 
be  prudendy  determined  to  disengage  himself  from  all  the 
ammunition  and  provisions  by  which  his  march  was  loaded, 
except  what  he  judged  to  be  indispensably  requisite  to  the 
main  object  of  his  enterprise.  Thus  disencumbered,  the  Eng- 
lish troops  entered  a  rough  and  mountainous  country,  and  drew 
nigh  to  a  formidable  defile  called  Turtle  Creek,  extending 
several  miles  in  length,  and  commanded  on  both  sides  by  steep 
and  craggy  hills.  Bouquet  now  proposed,  after  refreshing  his 
forces,  to  attempt  the  passage  of  this  defile  during  the  night, 
in  the  hope  of  eluding  the  observation  of  the  Indians, — who 
proved,  however,  to  be  nearer  and  more  alert  than  he  im- 
agined. Their  vigilance  was  so  much  superior  to  his,  or  at 
least  so  much  more  successfully  exerted,  that  they  had  obtained 
early  intelligence  of  his  expedition  ;  and  judging  it  impossible 
to  subdue  Pittsburg  either  before  or  after  the  arrival  of  the 
approachrag  reinforcement,  they  prepared  to  intercept  it.  Sus- 
pending the  siege,  they  occupied  a  position  from  which  the 
advance  of  Bouquet  might  be  opposed,  and  his  forces  attacked 
with  advantage.  Could  they  have  foreseen  the  intention  of 
this  commander,  and  been  induced  to  defer  an  engagement  till 
after  the  commencement  of  the  nocturnal  march  which  he 
proposed,  when  darkness  would  have  cooperated  with  the  per- 
plexity of  the  defile,  to  promote  the  influence  of  surprise,  and 
to  spread  among  the  British  a  confusion  favorable  to  the  irreg- 
ular and  disorderly  style  of  Indian  attack,  the  forces  of  Bou- 
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the  hope  that  their  position  rendered  victory  certab,  or  prompt- 
ed by  the  more  prudent .  impulse  to  attack  the  British  before 
they  had  leisure  to  repose  from  the  fatigues  of  a  march  of 
seventeen  miles,  they  waited  only  till  Bouquet's  troops  began 
to  make  preparation  for  their  refreshment ;  and  then,  about 
one  o'clock  of  the  afternoon  [August  5],  rushed  forward  \filh 
sudden  and  furious  assault  on  his  advanced  guard. 

All  the  advantages  of  this  onset,  however,  proved  inferior 
to  the  efficacy  of  order,  steadiness,  and  discipline,  exerted 
with  the  full  assistance  of  daylight.  So  firmly  was  the  charge 
of  the  Indians  sustained,  that  they  were  quickly  put  to  flight, 
and  even  pursued  to  a  considerable  distance.  Yet  so  far  were 
they  from  abandoning  the  hope  of  victory,  that,  in  the  very 
moment  when  pursuit  ended,  they  returned  with  redoubled 
fury  to  renew  the  engagement.  Several  other  parties  of  their 
forces,  which' had  hitherto  lain  in  ambush  on  the  adjacent 
heights,  now  sprang  up  from  their  concealment,  and,  aiding  the 
efforts,  as  well  as  emulating  the  resolution,  of  their  companions, 
assailed  the  British  with  a  galling  and  obstinate  fire.  To  dis- 
lodge these  assailants  from  their  elevated  position,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  a  charge  with  the  whole  line ;  but  though  this 
operation  succeeded,  it  produced  no  decisive  advantage.  The 
Indians  had  previously  ascertained  all  the  military  capabilities 
of  the  neighbouring  country  ;  and  no  sooner  were  they  driven 
from  one  position,  than  their  flight  appeared  to  have  been  but 
a  rapid  movement  to  gain  another  not  less  commanding.  The 
concerted  plan  they  pursued  was  developed  by  the  increased 
strength  and  more  formidable  attitude  which  they  progressively 
derived  from  the  constant  flow  of  reinforcements  corresponding 
to  every  change  of  the  ground  they  occupied.  At  length,  in 
consequence  of  all  these  successive  operations,  the  English 
troops  were  completely  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  at  the 
same  time  withdrawn  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
convoy,  which  another  party  of  the  Indians  now  attempted  to 
carry  by  a  fierce  assault.  The  main  body  of  the  troops  were 
consequently  obliged  to  fall  back,  in  order  to  prevent  the  con- 
vov  from  being  lost ;  and  bv  dint  of  address  and  resolution,  in 
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WIS  thus  snatched  from  their  grasp,  the  Indians  were  neither 
depressed  nor  intimidated.  With  undiminished  spirit  and  in- 
veteracy, they  pressed  their  attacks  on  every  side  ;  and  the 
conflict,  instead  of  relaxing,  became,  every  moment,  more 
warm  and  general.  Diving  the  whole  of  this  arduous  struggle, 
d^^English  troops  were  never  thrown  into  the  slightest  dis- 
/^rder.  By  their  steady  discipline,  and  calm,  deliberate  cour- 
age, they  finally  maintained  the  field,  and  with  fixed  bayonets 
repulsed  the  enemy  at  every  point.  The  action  lasted  seven 
hcmrs,  and  ended  only  with  the  close  of  day.  Happily  for  the 
English,  the  scene  of  their  last  struggle,  from  which  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  withdraw,  afforded  some  convenience 
for  an  encampment.  The  convoy  and  the  wounded  were 
placed  in  the  centre,  surrounded  and  guarded  by  the  effective 
troops.  In  this  posture,  and  with  little  repose,  the  English 
passed  an  anxious  night ;  obliged  to  the  strictest  vigilance  by 
the  vicinity  of  a  subtle  and  enterprising  foe  who  completely 
encompassed  their  position. 

At  the  first  dawn  of  morning  [August  6],  the  Indians  be- 
gan to  approach  the  English  camp.  On  all  sides  they  pre- 
sented themselves  at  die  same  moment,  and  simultaneously 
raised  the  most  horrible  yells  ;  hoping,  by  such  ostentation  of 
their  numbers  and  fury,  to  impress  a  terror  that  would  facilitate 
their  victory.  This  signal  was  followed  by  a  series  of  attacks, 
conducted  with  the  same  mixture  of  cautious  address  and 
ferocious  activity  which  characterized  the  conflict  of  the  pre- 
ceding day.  The  English,  enfeebled  as  they  were  by  their 
prior  exertions,  and  the  sufferings  of  a  sleepless  night,  were 
additionally  distressed  by  lack  of  water,  and  a  consequent 
thirst  more  intolerable  than  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  In  its 
commencement,  the  action  resembled  the  former  one.  The 
Indians  made  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  penetrate  the  centre 
of  the  camp,  and,  though  constantly  repulsed,  as  constandy 
resumed  their  onset  without  relaxation  or  dismay.  The  Eng- 
lish, vainly  victorious,  continually  in  danger,  and  exhausted 
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dimimitioii  of  their  nmobers  and  dissipation  of  their  strength 
should  deliver  up  the  sunrivors  of  them  to  the  in^^ioos  yoke 
of  savage  bondage  or  the  terrific  croeltjr  of  savage  torture* 
Confined  to  their  convoy,  they  durst  not  lose  si^  of  it  for  a 
moment,  without  e)Lposmg  this  interesting  object,  together  with 
aU  their  wounded  men,  to  the  pillage  and  iiuy  of  the  Indians. 
Many  of  the  horses  were  killed  or  disabled  ;  and  most  of  the 
drivers,  stupefied  with  fear,  hid  themselves  in  the  neigidbouring 
Uiickets,  and  were  incapable  of  hearing  or  obeying  orders. 
To  advance  or  retreat  was  equaUy  impracticable  for  the 
British  troops.  The  fate  which  overtook  Braddock^s  army 
seemed  to  impend  over  them ;  and  this  dismal  catastrophe  was 
averted  only  by  the  genius  and  skill  of  their  commander. 
Sensible  that  he  could  not  extricate  himself  from  his  dangerous 
predicament,  without  bringing  the  Indians  to  abide  the  issue  of 
a  close,  general,  and  sustained  encounter,  and  remarking  the 
increased  temerity  and  audacity  with  which  the  success  of  their 
manoeuvres  had  latterly  inspired  them.  Bouquet  directed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  troops  to  perform  a  movement  which 
would  ultimately  enable  them  to  attack  with  advantage,  pro- 
vided the  seeming  indication  of  flight  which  it  presented 
.  should  tempt  the  enemy  to  deliver  battle  in  a  more  compact 
and  continuous  style.  The  rest  of  his  troops,  meanwhile,  by 
their  evolutions  seemed  to  be  endeavouring  to  cover  the  flight, 
and  supply  the  loss  of  the  supposed  fugitives.  Deceived  by 
appearances  so  congenial  to  their  wishes,  and  transported  with 
eagerness  to  reap  the  firuit  of  their  eflforts  and  expectations,  the 
Indians  now  discarded  the  prudent  and  cautious  policy  which 
they  had  hitherto  pursued,  and  yielded  to  all  their  fury.  They 
no  longer  receded  from  the  first  resistance  to  their  assault ; 
but,  spreading  the  battle  and  pressing  forward  in  a  flame  of 
rage  and  anticipated  triumph,  exposed  themselves  to  tte  full 
efl^ect  of  the  superior  skill  and  vigor  of  the  English  ;  and  were 
overthrown  with  prodigious  slaughter  and  irreparable  rout. 
This  repulse  was  rendered  the  more  decisive  by  the  fell  of 
some  of  the  bravest  and  ablest  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  who  had 
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victo/tj^  which  they  premtturely  sappoied  to  have  anrhred)  and 
rashly  attempted  to  accelerate.  In  their  fall  was  extingdshei) 
no  mean  part  of  the  fuel  of  the  war.  The  victory  was  dearly 
bought  by  the  Ikaglish,  who,  besides  6{ty  men  killed,^  were 
encumbered  with  such  a  multitude  of  wounded,  and  deprived 
of  so  many  of  their  horses  at  the  very  tkne  whoi  additional 
means  of  conveyance  were  most  urgently  requisite,  that  they 
were  reluctantly  compelled  to  destroy  the  greatest  part  of  their 
convoy  of  provisions,  and  so  far  defeat  the  principal  object  of 
their  expedition.  They  had  advanced  hardly  two  miles  be- 
yond the  scene  of  their  late  conflicts,  when,  to  their  extreme 
surprise  and  vexation,  their  encampment  was  again  beset  by 
the  enemy  ;  but  this  renewed  attack  was  slight  and  transient ; 
and  the  Indians,  who  seemed  rather  to  remember,  than  to  re^ 
tain  the  power  of  executing,  the  counsels  of  their  fallen  chiefs, 
retired  after  a  slight  skirmish,  and  offered  no  farther  opposition 
to  the  advance  of  the  British,  who,  four  days  aftar,  arrived  at 
Pittsburg.  In  spite  of  the  sacrifices  which  attended  their 
march,  this  important  post  was,  firom  the  moment  of  their  arrtv-* 
al,  freed  from  all  farther  attempts  and  menaces  of  the  enemy. 

Though  the  projects  of  the  hostile  Indians  received  a  signal 
check,  and  their  hopes  a  grievous  disappointment,  from  the 
relief  of  Detroit  and  Pittsburg,  they  were  not  discouraged 
from  making  farther  efforts  in  a  different  quarter.  They  now 
bent  their  main  force  against  Niagara,  which  they  justly  es^ 
teemed  a  post  of  at  least  equal  importance  ;  and,  in  addition  to 
every  other  art  of  annoyance  which  they  were  capable  of  ex* 
erting,  they  proposed,  as  a  last  expedient,  to  reduce  it  by  fam- 
ine. Thair  design  was  favored  by  the  vast  distance  by  which 
all  these  posts  were  separated  from  each  other  and  from  the 
population  of  the  provincial  settlements.  With  the  same  vigi- 
lance and  alertness  which  characterized  their  previous  opera- 
tions, the  Indians  now  descried  from  afar  and  watched  the 
moticHis  of  every  convoy  despatched  to  Niagara  :  and  on  the 
14th  of  September,  surrounding  one  which  had  nearly  reached 
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diers  were  slain.  Shortly  afterwards,  as  a  British  schooqer 
was  crossing  Lake  Erie,  with  provisions  for  Detroit,  she  was 
attacked  by  a  numerous  fleet  of  canoes,  on  board  of  which 
were  nearly  four  hundred  Indians.  But  this  attempt  was  less 
successful ;  and,  after  a  sharp  engagement,  the  Indian  armada 
was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  In  a  conflict  with  an 
armed  vessel,  the  savages  were  exposed  to  the  same  disadvan- 
tages which  attended  their  operations  against  fortified  places  oa 
shore. 

By  the  exertions  of  the  British,  the  garrisons  of  the  three 
great  western  forts  which  had  been  thus  besieged  were  at 
length  so  powerfully  reinforced  and  so  well  supplied  with  stores 
and  provisions,  that  the  Indians,  abandoning  all  hope  of  re- 
ducing them,  confined  themselves  to  their  wonted  style  of 
predatory  hostility,  and  ravaged  by  furious  incursions  the  fron- 
tier settlements  of  the  southern  provinces.  As  they  seemed 
determmed  to  prolong  the  war,  though  its  chief  purpose  had 
manifestly  failed,  the  British  government  judged  it  proper  to 
require  the  colonists  to  lend  the  aid  of  their  arms  to  the  regular 
troops  who  had  hitherto  borne  the  whole  brunt  of  it.  In  the 
commencement  of  the  following  year  [1764],  the  States  of  New 
England  were  specially  invited  by  letters  from  Lord  Halifax, 
one  of  ,the  secretaries  of  state,  and  from  General  Grage,  who 
now  succeeded  to  the  command  of  Amherst,  to  raise  a  force 
that  should  cooperate  with  the  English  troops  and  the  levies 
supplied  by  the  southern  colonies  b  an  invasion  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  hostile  Indians.  This  application  was  received 
with  much  impatience  and  aversion.  The  people  of  New 
England  were  far  remote  from  the  sphere  and  interest  of  the 
exisung  war,  and  plainly  showed  their  disinclination  to  increase 
the  burdens  with  which  their  exertions  in  the  last  contest  with 
France  had  loaded  them,  m  order  to  combat  the  Indian  ene- 
mies of  other  States,  from  which  New  England,  in  her  own 
similar  exigencies,  had  never  obtained  or  solicited  assistance. 
The  assembly  of  Massachusetts  availed  itself  of  a  report  of  the 
near  termination  of  the  war,  to  evade  either  compliance  with 
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king's  senrice,  and  in  order  to  manifest  their  obedience  to  his 
will,  a  battalion  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  should  be  raised, 
and  conducted  by  Colonel  Putnam  to  wbateyer  part  of  North 
America  the  commander-in-chief  should  direct.  So  litde  ad- 
vantage bad  the  royal  prerogative  obtained  in  Massachusetts 
fit>m  the  tjrrannical  invasion  of  the  privilege  of  electing  their 
own  governor,*  which  originally  belonged  to  the  people  of  this 
province,  and,  without  any  just  or,  equitable  distinction,  was 
still  retained  by  the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut  ! 

Reinforced  by  the  Connecticut  battalion,  and  by  some  de- 
tachments from  the  militia  of  the  southern  colonies,  the  British 
troops,  commanded  by  Colonels  Bouquet  and  Bradstreet,  at- 
tacked the  enemy  with  such  spirit  and  success  during  the 
spring  and  summer,  that  the  vanquished  savages  at  length  ex- 
pressed a  sincere  desire  for  peace,  and  proposed,  in  Indian 
phrase,  to  bury  the  hatchet.  In  September,  there  was  conclud- 
ed a  treaty  of  peace,  of  which  the  conditions,  dictated  by  the 
English,  were  more  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  Victors  than  to 
the  principles  of  equity.  By  the  articles  of  this  treaty,  it  was 
provided,  that,  within  twenty  days  after  the  ratification  of  it,  the 
Indians  should  deliver  up  all  the  prisoners  in  their  hands  ;  ^ 
that  they  should  renounce  all  claim  to  the  forts  which  the  Eng- 
lish then  possessed  in  their  country  ;  that  the  English  should 
have  liberty  to  build  as  many  more  as  they  might  deem  requi- 
site to  the  security  of  their  trade  ;  and  that  the  Indians  should 
cede  to  them  for  ever  all  the  surrounding  land  within  the  range 
of  cannon-shot  from  each  respective  fort.  It  was  also  stipu- 
lated, that,  if  any  Indian  should  kill  an  Englishm^p,  he  was  to 
be  delivered  up  by  his  tribe  to  be  judged  by  the  English  laws, 
and  that  half  of  the  jury  on  his  trial  should  consist  of  Indians  ; 
and  that,  if  any  of  the  Indian  tribes  should  renew  the  war,  the 
rest  were  to  aid  the  efibrts  of  the  English  to  produce  an  accom- 
modation. It  has  been  censoriously  remarked  by  the  honest  and 
sensible  historian  of  Connecticut,  that  this  treaty  expressed  no 
reciprocal  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  En^ish,  who  were 
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transported,  bjr  resentment,  success,  and  thirst  of  nnmecMate  ad- 
vantage, beyond  all  consideration  of  the  common  rights,  condi- 
tion, and  fortune  of  humanity.  No  engagement  was  contracted 
by  them  to  surrender  to  public  justice  the  English  murderers  of 
Indians  ;  nor  was  any  equivalent  stipulated  for  those  territoriid 
appendages  which  the  Indians  were  obliged  to  cede  to  them 
around  notoidy  every  fort  which  they  then  possessed,  but  ev^ 
other  which  they  mi^t  think  proper  subsequently  to  erect.  This 
last  observation  conveys  a  far  severer  censure  than  a  reason- 
able consideration  of  the  former  can  be  allowed  to  imply.  It 
was  not  inconfflstent  with  a  just  respect  for  the  rights  of  human 
nature,  that  Britain  should  consult  the  safety  of  her  people  by 
requiring  that  their  murderers  should  abide  the  issue  of  that  fair 
transcript  of  natural  law  which  her  judicial  system  discloses  in 
the  trial  and  punishment  of  murder  ;  and  the  interest  of  the 
accused  was  amply  protected  by  that  provision  for  the  com- 
position of  his  jury  which  rendered  it  necessary  that  his  guik 
should  be  ascertained  by  the  concurrent  sentence  of  his  own 
oouDtrymen.  But  it  would  have  been  utterly  inconsbtent  with 
British  honor,  real  humanity,  and  Christian  sentiment,  to  have 
surrendered  an  Englishman,  charged  with  murdering  an  Indian, 
or  with  any  other  crime,  to  the  uncertain  inquisition  of  savage 
jurisprudence  or  the  infliction  of  that  barbarous  revenge  which 
coincided  with  Indian  ideas  of  justice  and  propriety.  In  aD 
the  American  provinces,  at  this  time,  the  murder  either  of  a 
white  man  or  an  Indian  was  a  capital  crime.  It  must,  indeed, 
be  confessed  that  the  equality  of  tins  legal  provision  was  m 
practice  generaUy  disturbed  and  drfeated  by  die  violent  preju- 
dices and  resentments  with  which  the  colonists  were  transported 
by  their  experience  of  Indian  perfidy  and  cruelty.  It  was  so 
difficult  at  this  time,  as  to  be  accounted  impossible,  even  m 
New  England  and  Pennsylvania,  to  induce  a  provincial  jury  to 
deliver  up  one  of  their  countrymen  to  the  executioner  for  the 
slaugl^er  of  an  Indian ;  and  the  jurovincial  governments  were 
fireouenthr  biased  bv  nresenis  to  soothe  thn  ntrf^.  nf  Tn^»n 
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A  remarkaMe  trt&stctkm  occurred  dus  year  in  Peimsylyaiiia^ 
-mbere  the  disputes  between  the  proprietaries  and  the  assembly 
^ich  had  so  long  agitated  the  province,  and  at  last  were 
seemingly  composed,  suddenly  broke  out  with  more  violence 
than  ever.  The  proprietaries  were  discontented  with  the  con- 
cessions which  the  people  had  obtamed  from  thorn,  and  never 
ceased  to  cherish  the  hope  of  again  resuming  that  pretension, 
which  we  have  seen  them  unwillingly  relinquish,  of  exempting 
thenr  own  estates  from  the  provincial  taxation.  It  was,  doubt- 
less, with  the  view  of  promoting  this  and  other  kindred  purpos- 
es, that,  in  the  year  1763,  the  government  of  the  province 
was  withdrawn  from  the  hands  of  James  Hamilton,  and  con- 
ferred on  John  Pom,  whose  father,  Richard,  was  one  of  the 
proprietaries.  This  new  governor's  assumption  of  his  func- 
tions was  the  signal  for  recommencement  of  former  disagree- 
ments and  controversies.  The  assembly  having  passed  a  miU- 
tia  bill  in  the  same  year,  be  refused  his  assent  to  it,  without 
the  introduction  of  certain  amendments,  which  consbted  in 
transferring  the  nomination  of  the  officers  from  the  people,  who 
had  hitherto  exercised  it,  to  himself ;  in  increasing  all  the  pe- 
cuniary fines  by  which  neglect  of  musters  and  of  other  military 
duty  was  punished  ;  and  substitutii^,  in  some  cases,  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  in  place  of  fine.  These  amendments  were 
resisted  by  the  assembly,  as  mconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  Vber* 
ty ;  but  the  governor  was  obstinate  in  preferring  the  authority 
of  himself  and  his  family  to  the  public  wiU  ;  and,  as  nether 
par^  would  yield,  the  bill  was  lost.  Other  occurrences  of  a 
similar  character  contributed  to  widen  the  breach  between  the 
proprietaries  and  the  assembly,  and  to  increase  the  regret  with 
which  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  even  the  Quakers,  had  seen 
and  acknowledged  c(  kte  that  the  executive  government  was 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  law  and  the 
dictates  of  justice  and  humanity,  to  defend  either  the  safety  of 
the  State  i^ainst  foreign  hostility,  or  its  honor  and  dignity 
against  the  internal  ebullition  of  popular  prejudice,  rage,  and 
violence.^     The  assemblv  were  at  lAnirtH  so  hishlv  exasoermled 
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solved  to  present  a  petition  to  the  king,  imploring  a  change  of 
the  political  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  correspondent  to  the 
innovation  which  the  crown  had  formerly  sanctioned  in  the 
instance  of  Carolina,^  —  the  substitution  of  a  regal  in_  place  o£ 
ajproprietary  government. 

This  proceeding,  which,  if  not  originally  suggested,  was 
warmly  supported,  by  Dr.  Franklin,  occasioned  a  violent  fer- 
ment in  the  province,  where  many  good  men,  though  opposed 
to  the  unjust  and  insolent  pretensions  of  the  proprietaries,  were| 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  a  revolution  so  dishonorable  to  the 
memory  and  the  family  of  that  illustrious  person  to  whom 
Pennsylvania  owed  its  social  origin  and  its  name.  The  parti- 
sans of  the  measure,  themselves,  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the 
public  reverence  for  the  name  of  William  Penn,  and  justified 
their  policy  by  appealing  to  the  conduct  of  this  patriarch  him- 
self, who,  they  remarked  with  truth,  was  prevented  only  by  sick- 
ness and  death  from  completing  the  transaction  he  had  com- 
menced for  a  surrender  of  his  proprietary  functions  to  the  crown.* 
Amidst  the  collision  and  confusion  of  political  sentiment  that 
ensued,  the  proprietaries  gained  the  advantage  of  alienating  so 
many  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  from  their  former  regard 
for  Franklin,  that,  at  the  annual  election  in  the  autumn  of  this 
year,  he  was  deprived  of  the  seat,  which,  as  their  represent- 
ative, he  had  enjoyed  for  fourteen  years  in  the  provincial  as- 
sembly. But  the  delusiveness  of  this  triimiph  appeared,  when 
the  assembly,  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  election,  espoused 
the  petition  which  had  been  previously  voted,  and  intrusted  to 
Franklin  the  duty  of  conveying  it,  and  the  honor  of  again  rep- 
resenting the  province,  as  its  agent,  at  London.  This  appoint- 
ment —  which  was  suggested  not  less  by  Franklin's  character, 
and  former  success  in  advocating  the  interests  of  his  country- 
men, than  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  present  situation,  which 
precluded  him  firom  lending  his  support  to  their  cause  in  the 
assembly — was  farther  recommended  by    the   influence  and 
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recompense  of  his  own  valor,  which  had  been  honorably  dis- 
played during  the  last  war  with  France,  obtained  the  powerful 
recommendation  of  Lord  Bute  to  the  appointment  of  governor 
of  New  Jersey,^  which  was  accordingly  bestowed  upon  him. 
By  the  exertions  of  Governor  Penn  and  the  interest  of  the 
proprietaries,  the  embassy  of  Franklin  from  Pennsylvania  to 
England  was  opposed  in  the  assembly  with  a  violence,  which, 
though  unsuccessful,  appears  to  have  keenly  affected  the  feel- 
ings of  Franklin,  and  given  him  a  painful  foretaste  of  that  sacri- 
fice of  private  friendship  which  every  man  who  takes  an  active 
part  in  civil  broils  must  either  inflict  or  incur,  and,  at  all 
events,  should  firmly  prepare  himself  to  undergo.'  Of  his 
present  mission  the  immediate  object  proved,  indeed,  unsuc- 
cessful. The  petition  of  the  Pennsylvanian  assembly  to  the 
throne  was  rejected,  and  the  proprietary  government  allowed 
to  remain  unchanged.'  But  Franklin's  sojourn  in  Europe 
proved  far  longer  than  he  had  expected  ;  and  this;  his  second 
embassage  to  England,  as  the  representative  of  a  portion  of  his 
countrymen,  was  attended  with  consequences  more  deeply  and 
largely  important  to  America  than  either  its  promoters  or  op- 
ponents had  anticipated. 

1  The  lalaiy  of  this  office  at  that  time  was  one  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
Burnaby's  Travels. 

t  '  In  one  of  the  political  compositions  published  by  Franklin  at  this  period, 
[  he  expresses  a  deep  and  manly,  but  not  repentant,  sorrow  for  the  hostility 
which  he  bad  provoked  from  men  (says  he)  '*  the  rery  ashes  of  whose  former 
friendship  I  reyere." — **  Esto  perpetua,*'  he  adds,  with  TOtive  benediction  of 
Pennsylvania  and  its  social  system  :  —  a  wish  more  propitious  to  human  hap- 
piness than  that  of  Father  Faul^  of  Venice,  from  whom  the  expression  is  de- 
rived. 
'  Proud.    8.  Smith.    Franklin's  Memoirs. 
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.  CoDdition  of  the  North  American  States  — Virginia —  New  England  —  Mary- 
land —  the  CaroUnas  —  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  —  Geor- 
gia. —  Political  Feelings  and  Ideas  in  Britain  and  America.  —  Benjamin 
West. —  Indian  Afiairs.  —  Moravian  Missions. 

At  this  interesting  epoch  [1764],  we  may  with  propriety- 
pause  awhile,  to  survey  some  particulars  of  the  condition  of  the 
North  American  States,  supplemental  to  the  views  occasionally 
disclosed  from  various  points  of  our  progi-ess  along  the  main 
stream  of  events.  Though,  from  the  defect  of  materials,  our 
survey-  must  be  far  less  minute  and  extended  than  its  impor- 
tance deserves,  yet,  by  collecting  the  scattered  rays  which 
may  be  extracted  from  various  existing  sources  of  information, 
some  additional  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  state  of  society  in 
America  at  the  present  period,  when  a  signal  crisis  in  her  for- 
tune had  occurred,  and  a  grander  and  more  important  crisis  in 
her  fortune  and  political  condition  was  at  hand. 

The  war,  which  issued  in  the  triumphs  we  have  witnessed 
over  the  French,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Indians,  exercised 
during  its  continuance  a  mischievous  influence  on  the  popula- 
tion and  prosperity  of  the  American  provinces,  which,  how- 
ever, the  vigor  and  virtue  of  their  excellent  constitutions,  aid- 
ed by  the  happy  result  of  the  contest,  enabled  them  very  speed-  ' 
ily  to  surmount.  In  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  French  and  the  ferocious  ravages  of  the  Indians 
tended  to  repress  the  flow  of  emigration  from  Europe  to  Amer- 
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instance  in  which  materials  for  judgment  can  be  obtained,  we 
find  the  various  States  more  wealthy  and  populous  at  the  period 
of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  than  at  the  preceding  date  of  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

From  Virginia,  In  ihe  year  1758,  there  were  exported 
seventy  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  —  "  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  this  produce,  ''  says  Jefferson,"  ever  exported  from  the 
colony  in  a  single  year."*  The  population  of  this  province  is 
said  to  have  amounted,  in  1763,  to  one  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  persons,  of  whom  one  hundred  thousand  were  slaves.^ 
Burnaby,  an  English  gentleman  and  scholar,  who  visited  the 
North  American  colonies  in  1759  and  1760,  and  afterwards 
published  an  account  of  his  travels,  remarks  that  the  progress 
of  arts  and  sciences  had  been  very  slight  and  scanty  in  Virgin- 
ia, where  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  was  yet  the  only 
established  seminary  of  education,  and  by  no  means  fulfilled 
the  designs  of  its  founders.  This  writer  has  expressed  his 
conviction  that  no  considerable  town  would  arise  in  Virginia 
for  some  centuries.^  The  following  description  of  the  state  of 
society  in  this  province  has  been  transmitted  by  an  intelligent 
person,  who  w^as  one  of  its  inhabitants  at  the  present  period. 
From  the  character  of  the  author  (Wirt),  by  whom  it  has  been 
approved  and  preserved,  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  substan- 
tially just  ;  but  it  is  probably  overcharged,  as  general  descrip- 
tions of  human  character  and  manners  commonly  are.     "  la 

^  JSfote^  on  Virfrinia.  The  average  export  was  55,000  hogsheads  of  1,000 
pounds  each.  Tucker's  Lt/e  0/ Jej/crson.  About  the  year  1763,  the  herbage 
of  Britain  was  enriched  by  the  importation  from  A'irginia  of  some  valuable  spe- 
cies of  grass  previously  unknown  in  Europe.  Annvai  Register  for  1765.  The 
researches  which  terminated  in  this  beneficial  result  seem  lo  have  originated 
from  the  notion,  conceived  and  suggested  by  Wych,  an  ingenious  member  of 
the  London  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  aided  by  Rocquc.  a  French 
farmer  settled  in  England,  "  that,  as  there  are  many  animals  which  subsist 
wholly  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  there  must  certainly  be  some  plant  or  herb 
which  is  fit  food  for  them,  that  naturally  vegetates  in  winter  \  otherwise  wo 
must  suppose  the  Almighty  to  have  made  creatures  without  providing  for  their 
subsistence,  till  they  were  taken  by  man  out  of  the  hands  of  nature  and  pro- 
vided with  dry  food,"  &c.     lb. 

1  \i^..^.i^^ n^u;^  »^^». .»»»:»«    #k^..^ 
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acoontrj  inMiIarted  froin  the  European  worid,  insulated  from 
its  sisto*  cokmies,  with  whom  there  was  scarcely  any  inter- 
oourse,  little  visited  by  foreigners,  and  having  little  matter  to 
act  upon  within  itself,  certain  families  had  risen  to  splendor 
by  weahb,  and  l^  the  preservation  of  it  from  generation  to 
generation,  under  the  law  of  entails  ;  and  some  of  these  had 
produced  a  series  of  men  of  talents.  Families,  in  general,  had 
remained  stationary  on  the  grounds  of  their  forefathers,  for 
diere  was  no  emigration  to  the  westward  in  those  days  :  the 
Irish,  who  had  gotten  possession  of  the  valley  between  the 
Kue  Ridge  and  the  North  Mountain,  formed  a  barrier  over 
vriiich  none  ventured  to  leap  ;  and  their  manners  presented  no 
attraction  to  the  lowlcinders  to  setde  among  them.  In  such  a 
state  of  things,  scarcely  admittbg  any  change  of  station,  soci- 
ety settled  itself  down  into  several  $trata^  separated  by  no 
marked  lines,  but  shying  oft  imperceptibly  from  top  to  bottom, 
nothing  disturbing  the  Order  of  their  repose.  There  were, 
then,  first,  aristocrats^  composed  of  die  ii^eat  landholders, 
who  had  seated  themselves  below  tide- water  on  the  main  rivers, 
and  lived  in  a  style  of  luxury  and  extravagance  insupportable 
by  the  other  inhabitants,  and  which,  indeed,  ended,  in  several 
mstances,  in  the  nnn  of  their  own  fortunes.  Next  to  these 
were  what  mi^  be  called  half-breeds,  the  descendants  of  the 
younger  sons  and  daughters  of  the  aristocrats,  who  icterited 
the  pride  of  their  ancestors,  without  their  wealth.  Then  came 
die  pretenders,  men  who,  from  vanity,  or  the  impulse  of  grow- 
ing wealth,  or  from  that  enterprise  which  is  natui;^l  to  talents, 
sou^t  to  detach  themselves  from  the  plebeian  ranks,  to  which 
they  properly  belonged,  and  imitated,  at  some  distance,  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  great.  Next  to  these  were  a  solid 
and  independent  yeomanry,  looking  askance  at  those  above,  yet 
not  venturing  to  jostle  them.  And  last  and  lowest,  a  fobcvla 
of  beings,  called  overseers,  the  most  abject,  degraded,  unprin- 
cipled race ;  the  flatterers  of  the  great  who  employed  them, 
and  iumishing  nnaterials  for  the  exercise  of  their  pride,  inso* 
lence,  and  spirit  of  domination."  ^     The  duties  of  these  last- 
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itants,  far  more  numerous  than  all  the  others,  but  of  whose  sit- 
uatioD  no  notice  has  been  preserved,  —  the  negro  slaves.  A 
dismal  conjecture  of  the  real  condition  of  this  unhappy  race 
necessarily  arises  from  the  character  ascribed  to  those  men  to 
whom  the  power  of  aggravating  or  mitigating  their  bondage  was 
confided. 

To  the  class  of  Virginian  yeomanry  belonged  Patrick  Hai- 
ry, whose  sudden  and  remarkable  rise  above  the  political  hori- 
zon has  ah-eady  engaged  our  notice.     Improving  with  equal 
ability  and  success  the  first  happy  fruits  of  his  genius  and  for- 
tune, Henry  advanced  with  rapid  strides  to  an  acknowledge 
preeminence   of  all   his   contemporaries   in   Virginia,   except 
Washington,  whose  character  and  capacity  were  of  an  entirely 
different  description.     And  yet  Virginia,  at  this  period,  was 
graced  with  the  talents  of  Jefferson,  the  Randolphs,  the  Lees, 
and  many  other   able,  accomplished,  and   enterprising   men* 
Henry's  elevation,  feebly  obstructed  for  a  while  by  the  envy 
which  mingled  with  the  astonishment  of  the  higher  classes  of 
Virginian  society,  was   warmly  seconded  by   the   awakoied  I 
spirit  and  energy  of  that  class  to  which  he  peculiarly  belonged,  \ 
—  to  whose  interests  he  devoted  himself  witib  unshakai  fidelity 
and  exhaustless  zeal ;  and  which,  regardii^  him  as  its  especial 
property,  recognized  its  own  triumph  in  the  advancement  of  its 
fiivorite  and  champiop.     His  invariable  declaraticm  as  a  politi-   ' 
cian  was,  that  he  bowed  to  the  majeety  of  the  peapk ;   and 
while  he  illustrated  this  profession  by  the  whole  strain  of  his  } 
brilliant  caree/,  he  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  the  desti-  I 
ny  of  his  countrymen,  and  was  carried  aloft  in  the  sequel  by  ) 
the  fervor  of  their  admiration,  and  their  eagerness  to  assert  { 
(heir  own  republican  majesty,  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  official  \ 
grandeur  and  distinction  in  Virginia. ^ 

/ 

>  Wirt's  Ltfe  of  Henry.  The  utility,  though  uot  the  ameahleness,  of  the 
moral  lesson  which  Henry's  histoir  is  fitted  to  convey  is  increased  by  the  re- 
collection, that,  in  the  close  of  his  fife,  even  his  j^eat  and  well-deserred  Rppo- 

laritv  was  eclinsed.  in  RorisAnuAncA  of  hin  mnoniATitinna  diMAnt  nn  n  nnfitiml 
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Miosaobusetts  ccmtained,  m  the  year  ITGd,  a  population  of 
at  least  two  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand  persons,  —  of 
whom  five  thousand  two  hundred  were  slaves  ;  Connecticut, 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  five  hundred,  —  of  whom 
ibur  thousand  five  himdred  were  slaves  ;  and  Rhode  Jsland, 
upwards  of  forty  thousand,  —  of  whom  four  thousand  six  hun- 
dred were  slaves.  The  population  of  New  Hampshire  at  this 
period  has  not  been  distinctly  noted ;  but  in  the  year  1767  it 
is  said  to  have  amouiAed  to  fifty-two  thousand  seven  hundred 
persons.^  Of  the  population  of  Maine  no  notice  has  been 
transmitted.  These  numbers  are  certainly  too  low  ;  and  more 
credit  is  due  to  the  computation  of  Dr.  Stiles,  who  assigns  to 
the  whole  of  New  England,  at  the  present  period,  a  population 
of  upwards  of  five  hundred  thousand  souls.^  The  States  of 
New  England  were  more  eager  to  increase  their  population 
than  to  publish  the  details  of  its  progressive  growth.  In  the 
year  1763,  the  British  ministers,  who  were  intent  upon  schemes 
of  rendering  the  resources  of  America  directly  tributary  to  the 
revenue  of  the  parent  state,  instructed  the  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  obtain  for  them  an  accurate  census  of  the  number 
of  inhabitants  of  this  province.  In  compliance  with  their  wish, 
the  governor  proposed  to  the  assembly  to  enact  a  law  requiring 
every  parish  and  district  to  ascertain  and  report  the  amount  of 
its  population.  But  this  measure  was, opposed  with  strong 
manifestations  both  of  patriotic  jealousy  and  of  Puritan  preju- 
dice. Many,  persons  entertained  a  suspicion  (which  the  frame 
of  their  temper  would  have  led  them  to  infer  from  slighter 
grounds)  that  some  sinister  design  of  British  tyranny  and  en- 
croachment was  couched  under  the  proceeding  ;  and  not  a  few 
opposed  it  with  religious  scruples,  and  assimilated  it  to  King 
David's  unhallowed  and  calamitous  policy  in  numbering  the 
people  of  Israel,  After  being  postponed  from  session  to  ses- 
sion, the  proposed  law  was  reluctantly  passed  by  a  small  ma- 
jority of  the  assembly ;'  and  executed,  roost  probably,  with 
little  diligence  or  exactness. 

This  was  not  the  only  recent  instance  of  the  traces  that  yen 
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lingered  m  popular  usage  and  sentiment ^  and  even  in  the  pro- 
vincial jurisprudence,  of  that  strong  Puritan  leaven  which  was 
originally  imported  into  New  Etigland.  Symptoms  Of  the  nm* 
tere  and  rigid  spirit  of  the  first  Puritan  colonists  broke  forth  on 
various  occasions,  during  this  century,  in  proceedings  diat  re^ 
mind  us  of  the  primitive  statutes  against  finery  of  apparel  atid 
long  or  elaborately  curled  hair.  The  government  of  Connect- 
icut repeatedly  issued  orders  for  reviving  a  strict  execution  of 
ancient  laws  agahist  tale-bearings  tavem-hauuting,  idleness,  and 
^^the  unseasonable  assemblies  of  young  people."  We  have 
formerly  remarked  ^  a  law,  by  which,  in  die  year  1646,  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  denounced  the  punishment  of  flog- 
ging against  any  man  bestowing  the  salute  of  a  kiss  on  a  woman 
in  the  streets.  A  curious  instance  has  been  related  of  the 
execution  of  this  law,  more  than  a  century  after  its  enactment. 
We  are  informed  by  Burnaby  the  traveller,  that,  shortly  before 
his  visit  to  America  (which  took  place  in  1769),  the  captain 
of  a  British  man-of-war,  which  was  stationed  on  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts  for  the  protection  of  its  trade  during  the  last 
war  with  France,  happened  to  return  from  a  cnuse  on  a  Sun- 
day to  Boston,  where  he  had  left  his  wife.  Learning  his  arri- 
val, this  lady  rushed  down  to  the  harbour  to  meet  him  ;  and, 
in  a  transport  of  joy,  diey  could  not  refiain  from  t^iderly  em- 
bracing each  other  in  the  open  street.  For  this  breach  of  the 
laws  and  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  the  captain  was  sunHncm- 
ed  to  appear  before  the  magistrates,  who,  after  a  gtuve  rebuke, 
sentenced  hhn  to  be  flogged.  'The  punishment  seems  to  have 
inferred  no  ignominy  whatever  ;  and,  after  having  undergone  it, 
he  was  freely  admitted  into  the  best  company  of  the  pli^e,  and 
even  into  the  society  of  the  magistrates,  who  so  little  guessed 
the  resentment  whith  lurked  in  his  bosom,  as  to  accept  an 
bvitation  to  an  eutertamment  on  board  of  his  vessel  on  the  dsy 
when  she  was  to  leave  the  station  and  sail  for  England.  After 
regaling  them  with  a  handsome  feast,  he  caused  his  sailors  i6 
floe  them   all  on  the   deck  of  the  vasa(»1  in  nitrht  nf  iHa  town  i 
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This  ftory  (9OO)0whftt  vwsA)  appeared  in  the  Eaglisb  news- 
papers at  the  time.  ^  Buraaby  declares  that  be  was  assured  of 
the  tmth  of  it  by  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Boston. ^ 
Probably  the  strictness  and  even  severity  of  manners  prer 
spribed  by  tbe  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  contrib- 
uted) with  the  heavy  taxes  occasioned  by  their  mlUtary  exer- 
tions, to  those  frequent  emigrations  which  now  began  to  take 
place  frotB  their  territories  to  Nova  Scotia,  New  York,- and 
others  of  the  British  colonies. 

Tbe  conquest  of  the  French  dominions,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  hostile  Indians,  which  communicated  a  new  energy  to 
the  principle  of  increase  in  all  the  British  colonies,  was  bene- 
ficial in  an  especial  degree  to  New  England.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire, more  particularly,  this  advantage  was  speedily  and  strik- 
ingly apparent.  For  many  years,  the  frontiers  of  this  provmce 
had  been,  with  little  intermission,  a  scene  of  suffering  and 
danger  from  tbe  incursions  of  the  Indian  allies  of  France.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Hampshire  were  enabled  to  return  from  savage  captivity  to  their 
homes  ;  and  friends  who  had  long  been  separated  were  restor- 
ed to  each  other^s  society.  The  general  joy  was  heightened 
by  the  consideration  that  Canada  would  no  longer  be  a  source 
of  ternwr  and  distress.  Relieved  from  this  scourge,  New 
Hampshire  began  to  expand  with  happy  vigor  in  the  extension 
of  settlements  and  the  mukiplication  of  its  people.  From  the 
peace  of  Paris  may  be  dated  the  fiburishing  state  of  this  prov- 
ince, which  till  then  was  circumscribed  and  stinted  in  its 
growth  by  the  continual  pressure  of  danger  from  a  savage  ene- 
my. But  now  that  the  land  had  rest,  its  frontiers  were  rapidly 
peopled  and  extended,  both  by  internal  increase,  and  by  copi- 
ous emigration  from  the  other  States. of  New  England  ;  and 
the  territory,  in  particular,  subsequently  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Vermont,  and  whose  original  cultivation  we  have 
already  remarked,  began  to  fill  apace  with  inhabitants.  Pro- 
portioned to  its  replenishment,  unfortunately,  was  the  warmth 
of  the  contpnvfirsv  in  which  New  Hamnshire  and  New  York 
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The  colonists  of  Vermont)  who  would  probably  have  submitted 
with  little  opposition  to  the  jurisdiction^  of  New  York,  w^e 
provoked  to  the  most  violent  and  determined  resistance  of  diss 
pretension  by  the  claims  for  heavy  fines  and  quitrents  which 
were  blended  with  it.  Encouraged  by  two  leaders  of  ardent 
and  daring  spirit,  Ethan  AUen  and  Seth  Warner,  both  natives 
of  Connecticut,  a  nimierous  body  of  the  colonists,  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  rejected  the  mandates  and  defied  the  menaces  of 
the  government  of  New  York  ;  and  though  the  assembly  of 
this  province  enacted  a  decree  of  oudawry  against  AUen  and 
Warner,  its  power  was  unavailing  to  carry  the  sentence  into 
effect,  or  to  overcome  the  opposition  which  these  adventurers 
promoted.  The  controversy  was  conducted  with  a  virulence 
unfriendly  to  civilization  and  humanity  ;  but  it  proved  eventu- 
ally serviceable  in  a  high  degree  to  the  political  interests  of 
America,  by  educating  a  prompt  and  vigorous  spirit  of  self- 
defence  among  the  growing  population  of  Vermont.* 

A  passion  for  occupjnng  new  territories  and  forming  new 
settlements  rose  to  an  amazing  height  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
in  every  other  quarter  of  New  England  ;  ^  and  the  gratification 
of  this  taste  fostered  a  stubborn  resolution  and  habits  of  daring 
and  hardy  enterprise,  congenial  to  the  prevalent  sentiments  of 
independence,  and  propitious  to  the  efforts  which  these  senti- 
ments portended.  The  continual  migrations  of  this  provincial 
race  from  their  own  proper  territory  to  every  other  quarter  of 
America  exerted  also  (as  it  still  continues  to  exert)  a  highly 
beneficial  eflfect  in  improving  and  assimilating  all  the  American 
communities,  by  spreading  through  their  people  the  knowledge 
and  virtue,  the  spirit,  character,  and  habits  so  diligently  cidti- 
vated  in  New  England,  and  so  honorably  distinctive  of  her 
peculiar  population.  Among  other  new  settlements  created  by 
the  exuberant  vigor  of  New  England  at  this  period  was  one  t 

>  When  the  kbg's  attorney  at  New  York  urged  Ethan  AUen  to  abandon 
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whose  primitive  manners  and  happiness,  as  well  as  the  misera^ 
hie  desolation  which  it  suhsequently  underwent  in  tne  Revolu- 
tionary War,  have  been  rescued  from  neglect  and  ohlivion  by 
the  genius  of  a  poet  of  Scodand,  —  the  settlement  of  Wyo- 
ming, on  the  banks  of  the  river  Susquehannah.  The  territory 
of  this  setdement  had  been  purchased  several  years  before,  by 
an  association  of  Connecticut  planters,  from  the  Indian  confed- 
eracy of  the  Six  Nations  ;  but  first  the  war  with  France,  and 
afterwards  the  war  with  the  Indians,  deterred  the  resort  of  in- 
habitants' to  the  soil  till  the  year  1763,  when  it  was  first  colo- 
nized by  emigrants  firom  Connecticut.  The  social  union  of 
various  races  of  men,  and  the  conversion  of  gallant  warriors 
into  patriarchs  and  husbandmen,  so  beautifully  described  by 
Campbell,  in  his  Gertrude  of  Wyoming^  is  rendered  probable 
by  the  increased  resort  which  now  took  place  of,  emigrants  to 
America  from  every  quarter  of  Europe,  including  a  consider- 
able number  of  British  officers,  who,  deprived  of  their  occu- 
pation by  the  peace,  and  smitten  with  the  charms  of  rural  life 
in  America,  transferred  their  residence  to  a  land  to  which  their 
victorious  heroism  had  imparted  additional  value  and  security. 
This  settlement,  like  the  occupation  of  the  Vermont  territory, 
gave  rise  to  a  controversy  on  which  poetry  has  no  colors  to 
bestow.  A  keen  litigation  for  the  dominion  of  it  aro^e  be- 
tween the  government  of  Connecticut,  to  which  it  properly 
belonged,  and  the  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania,  who  derived  a 
plausible  claim  (rom  the  vagueness  of  their  charter,  and  who, 
like  the  royal  governors  of  New  York  and  New  Hampshire, 
were  eager  to  augment  their  emoluments  by  midtiplying  the 
occasions  of  exacting  fees  for  grants  of  land,  to  which  the 
grantee;  had  already,  by  previous  purchase  from  the  natural 
owners,  a  much  more  equitable  title  than  those  pretenders  to 
sovereignty  were  able  to  confer.^ 

Shortly  after  the  conquest  of  Canada,  there  was  discovered 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  a  valuable  whale-fish- 
ery, which  had  been  unknown  to  the  French.     Its  resources 
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1761  ten  New  England  ships,  and  in  1763  no  fewer  than 
eighty,  were  profitably  employed  in  this  adventure.^ 

In  New  England,  at  this  period,  there  were  at  least  five 
hundred  and  thirty  Congregational  churches,  besides  the  eccle* 
siastical  associations  which  were  framed  upon  the  model  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  had  of  late  years  considerably  extend- 
ed their  influence  in  all  the  States.^  Much  genuine  piety  still 
survived  in  New  England  ;  and  this  noble  principle  would 
probably  have  obtained  both  a  wider  range  and  a  more  lasting 
empire,  if  the  antiquated  institutions  of  Puritanism  had  been 
sooner  and  more  fully  surrendered  to  the  changes  which  the 
innovating  current  of  time  had  accomplished  in  the  frame  of 
general  sentiment  and  opinion.  But  laws  enacted  by  the  fath- 
ers of  New  England,  and  consecrated  by  long  respect,  were 
more  easily  defended  by  a  few  zealous  partisans,  than  abrogate- 
ed  by  the  indifference  or  dislike  of  a  more  numerous  but  dis- 
united portion  of  the  community.  The  professors  of  Puritan 
principles  in  New  England  had  been  always  the  stanchest 
advocates  of  provincial  liberty  ;  and  perhaps  their  favorite 
policy  of  blending  religious  with  political  ordinances  was  now 
rather  prudentially  supported  than  sincerely  espoused  by  the 
strong  and  rising  party  which  regarded  every  object  as  of  sec- 
ondary importance,  in  comparison  with  the  exaltation  of  popular 
power  and  the  promotion  of  American  independence.  Proud 
of  the  generous  daring  and  fortitude,  but  ashamed  of  the  fer- 
vent, though  sometimes  coarse  and  erring,  piety  of  their  fore- 
fathers, many  New  England  patriots  were  willing  to  uphold  in 
the  amplest  show  of  obsequious  respect  the  ordinances  of  the 
primitive  Puritans  ;  while  more  or  less  consciously,  and  more 
or  less  openly,  they  studied  to  translate  the  religioys  seal, 
which  was  the  real  parent  principle  of  their  conduct,  into  more 
earthbom  fire,  affecting  nothing  higher  than  political  freedom. 
Others,  confounding  religion  with  one  particular  model  of  its  out- 
ward ordinances,  clung  with  traditionary  reverence  to  practices 
of  which  the  originatmg  spirit  and  vital  principle  had  subside 
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doctrine,  and  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  Christian  sentiment. 
Laws  and  usages  substantially  condemned  by  the  sentiments 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  social  community,  but  preserved  by 
the  honest  conviction  of  a  few  admirers,  and  the  acquiescence 
of  indifferent  or  interested  supporters,  could  produce  only 
grimace  and  formality  ;  and  infellibly  tended  to  a  general  dere- 
liction of  that  system  of  Christian  piety  which  human  weakness 
sought  to  incorporate  with  the  mouldering  fabric  of  its  own 
fleeting  institutions.^ 

No  fewer  than  five  printing-presses  were  at  this  time  main- 
tained in  constant  employment  at  Boston.  Within  the  limits 
of  the  old  Plymouth  territory,  which  was  now  annexed  to  this 
province,  there  still  remained  upwards  of  nine  hundred  Indians. 
In  the  island  of  Nantucket  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  of 
this  race  were  still  to  be  found.  In  Duke's  county,  in  the 
same  province,  there  remained  about  three  hundred  Indians  ; 
and  at  Natick  only  thirty-seven  of  the  Indian  inhabitants  sur- 
vived. Nearly  one  thousand  Indians  continued  to  occupy  lands 
within  the  territory  of  Connecticut.  In  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  October,  1760,  more  than  one  hundred  bears  were 
killed  in  one  district  of  the  county  of  Hampshire,  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  manufacture  of  sugar  and  molasses  from  the  juice 
of  the  maple-tree  was  first  introduced  into  New  England  in 
the  year  1765." 

Of  the  population  and  condition  of  Maryland  at  the  present 
period  no  memorial  has  been  preserved.  The  proprietary 
authority  still  subsisted  in  the  family  of  Lord  Baltimore  ;  and 
though  it  was  not  exercised  with  that  sordid  and  illiberal  policy 
which  provoked  so  much  dislike  against  the  kindred  institution 
in  Pennsylvania,  it  seems  to  have  been  regarded  with  litde 
respect  or  afiection.  We  have  formerly  remarked  ^  a  law  of 
this  province  by  which  the  importation  of  felons  from  the  parent 
state  was  prohibited.     But  either  this  kw  was  subsequently 

>  This  sobject  is  illastrated  with  excellent  sense  and  enlightened  piety  in 
two  anniversary  discoaraes  by  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Lunt,  published  at  Boston  in 
1840.    ^  11  semble  que  le  Seigneur  Mt  charg^  sncceesiveinent  certaines  por- 
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repealed,  or,  more  probably,  it  had  fallen  mto  desuetude ;  for 
in  the  chronicles  of  English  judicial  transactions  Maryland  is 
more  frequently  particularized  than  any  of  the  other  colonies 
as  the  scene  to  which  felons  were  conveyed.  Four  years  after 
the  present  epoch,  the  proprietary  himself  was  m  some  danger 
of  being  included  in  the  annual  cargo  of  convicts  from  Eng- 
land, and  compelled  to  reside  as  an  exiled  felon  in  the  country 
where  he  possessed  the  prerogative  of  a  feudal  sovereign. 
Frederick  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  the  unworthy  descendant 
of  the  first  proprietaries  of  Maryland,  was  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  wit,^  but  an  utter  stranger  to  piety,  morality,  and 
decency.  During  the  lifetime  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales, 
son  of  George  the  Second,  he  formed  one  of  the  tribe  of  fac- 
tious and  intriguing  politicians  of  whom  the  petty  court  of  that 
prince  was  composed,  and  is  mentioned  with  no  small  oppro- 
brium in  the  Diary  of  his  associate.  Lord  Melcombe.  He 
openly  professed  a  systematic  and  exclusive  devotion  to  vo- 
luptuous pleasure,  and  a  contempt  for  all  restraints  except  the 
penal  laws  of  human  society  ;  and  yet  these  laws,  which  he 
alone  regarded,  had  nearly  inflicted  on  him  a  doom  equally 
unjust  and  ignominious.  A  consequence,  by  no  means  extra- 
ordinary, of  one  of  the  profligate  amours  which  he  indulged, 
was  a  false  charge  of  rape,  for  which  he  underwent  criminal 
trial  at  the  assizes  for  the  English  county  of  Surrey  in  the  year 
1768.  He  was  acquitted  after  a  long  judicial  inquiry,  in  the 
course  of  which,  though  he  denied  the  particular  guilt  imputed 
to  him,  he  openly  admitted  his  general  libertinism  in  a  speech 
more  remarkable  for  its  elegance  than  its  modesty.  It  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  the  character  and  conduct  of  this  noble- 
man, whom  the  people  of  Maryland  were  compelled  to  recog- 
nize as  their  proprietary  sovereign,  produced  on  their  minds 
an  impression  very  remote  from  respect  for  the  institutions  and 
supremacy  of  the  parent  state.  The  title,  which  Lord  Balti- 
more thus  disgraced,  became  extinct  at  his  own  death,  which 

rt/»r»iirrpH     nt     Nnnfpa    in    tht^    vaor     IT*?!  TTo     honnaothaA    lii« 
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quent  rupture  between  Britain  and  America   prevented  from 
ever  deriving  any  advantage  from  the  bequest.^ 

North  Carolina,  in  the  year  1763,  is  reported  to  have  con- 
tained about  mnety-five  thousand  white  inhabitants.  The  con- 
'  tentment  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  this  province  had  suf- 
fered a  much  greater  abatement  from  the  extortion  and  in- 
justice practised  by  Governor  Dobbs  and  other  administrators 
of  British  authority,  than  from  their  share,  comparatively  a 
small  one,  of  the  calamities  of  the  late  Indian  wars.  Amidst 
a  great  deal  of  genuine  American  virtue  and  happiness.  North 
Carolina  contained  a  more  numerous  body  of  indigent  and  dis- 
contented freemen  than  existed  in  any  or  perhaps  all  of  the 
other  British  settlements.  Education  was  generally  neglected ; 
the  laws  and  the  exe^tive  officers  enjoyed  little  mfluence  or 
respect ;  and  it  was  difficult  among  this  people  to  recover  pay- 
ment of  debts,  or  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  injuries.' 

South  Carolina,  which  had  continued  to  advance  in  growth, 
notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  the  war,  reaped  an  ample  and 
immediate  share  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  peace  of 
Paris.  In  consequence  of  an  act  of  its  assembly,  which  ap- 
propriated a  large  fund  to  the  payment  of  bounties  to  indus- 
trious laborers  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  all  for- 
eign Protestants,  resorting  to  the  province  within  three  years 
and  forming  settlements  in  its  interior  disti*icts,  vast  numbers  of 
emigrants  from  Germany,  England,  Scotland,  and  especially 
Ireland,  eagerly  embraced  the  prospect  and  became  citizens  of 
the  New  World  in  South  Carolina.  Hither,  in  the  year  1764, 
were  transported,  at  the  charitable  expense  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment and  people,  several  hundreds  of  indigent  but  pious 
and  industrious  Germans  who  had  repaired  to  England  on  the 
Cuth  of  an  invitation  from  an  adventurer  of  their  own  country, 
but  were  abandoned  by  him  when  he  found  himself  unable  to 
fulfil  hb  promise  of  conducting  them  to  occupy  a  territorial 
grant  which  he  had  hoped  to  obtain  in  America.     In  1765, 

'  Annual  Register  /or  1768  and  for  1771.    LorA  Meicomhe's  Diarv.  "What- 
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the  province  contained  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  inhab- 
itants, of  whom  ninety  thousand  were  slaves.  Most  of  the  free 
colonists  were  in  easy  circumstances  ;  and  some  instances  were 
not  wanting  of  great  accumulations  of  wealth.  "  It  has  been  ^ 
remarked,"  says  the  historian  Hewit,  at  this  period,  **  that 
there  are  more  persons  possessed  of  between  five  and  ten 
thousand  pounds  sterling  in  South  Carolina,  than  are  to  be 
found  anywhere  ebe  among  the  same  number  of  people.  In 
point  of  rank,  all  men  regard  their  neighbours  as  their  equals, 
and  a  noble  spirit  of  benevolence' pervades  the  society."  The 
planters  were  generally  distinguished  by  their  hospitable  dispo- 
sitions, their  sociable  manners,  and  the  luxurious  cheer  of  their 
tables.  Almost  every  family  kept  a  one-horse  chaise  ;  and 
some  maintained  the  most  splendid  equipages  that  Britain  could 
furnish.  AH  the  new  literary  publications  in  London  were 
regularly  transmitted  to  this  province.  Hunting  and  horse- 
racing  were  favorite  amusements  of  the  men.  Assemblies, 
concerts,  balls,  and  plays  were  common.  "  It  is  acknowledged 
by  all,"  says  Hewit,  *'  but  especially  by  strangers,  that  the  la- 
dies in  this  province  considerably  outshine  the  men.*  They 
are  not  only  sensible,  discreet,  and  virtuous,  but  also  adorned 
with  most  of  those  polite  and  elegant  accomplishments  becom- 
ing their  sex."  A  wasteful  and  slovenly  system  of  husbandry 
prevailed  throughout  all  South  Carolina.* 

From  the  year  1766,  when  the  State  of  New  York,  as  we 
have  seen,  contaiged  about  ninety-seven  thousand  white  inhab- 
itants, no  notice  occurs  of  its  population  till  the  year  1771, 
when  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  is  said  to  have  amount- 
ed to  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand.^  '  The 
advance  of  population  in  this  province  was  repressed  by  the 
monopoly  which  a  few  wealthy  planters  had  obtained  of  vast 
tracts  of  land,  which  reduced  many  emigrants  to  the  necessity 
of  becoming  tenants  instead  of  proprietors,  and  prompted  many 
more  to  abandon  their  original  purpose  of  settling  b  New  York, 
and  extend  their  migration  to  other  provmces,  where  land  could 
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be  obtained  od  terms  more  satisfactorj.  No  credible  state* 
meat  bas  been  transmitted  of  the  popidatioD  of  New  Jersey^ 
PeDDS}'ivania,  Delaware,  or  Georgia,  at  this  epoch,  nor  at  any 
subsequent  period  prior  to  the  American  Revolution.  They 
had  all,  doubtless,  considerably  enlarged  their  growth,  which 
DOW  advanced  with  an  amazing  increase  of  vigor,  from  the  se- 
curity afforded  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  the  augmented  flow 
of  emigration  from  every  part  of  Europe.  In  the  year  1760, 
the  Quakers  formed  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  population  of 
Pennsylvania.^ 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  New  York  at  this  pe- 
riod are  described  as  almost  wholly  engrossed  with  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  from  which  they  sought  a  relaxation  in  gay, 
expensive,  and  ostentatious  festivity,  —  little  conscious  or 
heedful,  in  general,  of  any  value  that  was  not  demonstrable 
by  legers  or  recognized  in  commercial  transactions,  and  far 
inferior  in  refinement  of  taste,  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  ex- 
tent of  knowledge,  to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia.  An  inju- 
rious influence  was  exerted  on  the  manners  and  habits  of  so- 
ciety in  New  York  by  the  number  of  adventurers  whose  resi- 
dence in  the  place  was  merely  temporary,  and  who  resorted  to 
it  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  fortunes  with  which  they 
hoped  to  purchase  pleasure  or  distinction  in  the  metropolitan 
cities  of  Europe.^  Yet  some  learned  and  ingenious  men  were 
produced  in  New  York,  and  found  a  kindred  spirit  and  willing 
associate  in  Colden,  for  many  years  the  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  province,  who  was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  philoso- 
pher, and  devoted  his  leisure  from  o&cisl  duty  to  the  pursuits 
of  literature  with  enterprising  vigor  and  distinguished  success.' 
In  the  year  1758,  a  course  of  academic  tuition  was  commenced 
in  a  college  at  New  York,  for  which  a  charter  and  a  grant  of 
money  had  been  obtained  from  the  crown  four  years  before. 
In  1759,  a  donation  of  five  hundred  pounds  was  made  to  this 
institution  by  the  society  established  in  Britain  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts  ;  and  in  1764,  mere  than 
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ten  thousand  pounds  was  collected  by  subscription  in  England 
for  the  beneBt  of  the  colleges  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.^ 
A  Society  for  tlu  Promotion  of  Arts^  Agriculture,  and  Econo- 
my  in  the  Province  of  JV*eto  York  was  established  there  in 
1765,  on  the  plan  of  the  Society  of  Arts  at  London. 

Belcher,  the  governor  of  New  Jersey,  dying  in  1767,  was 
succeeded  in  the  following  year  by  Francis  Bernard,  whom  we 
have  seen  removed  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts  in 
1760,  when  he  was  replaced  in  New  Jersey  by  Thomas 
Boone.  In  1761,  Josiah  Hardy  succeeded  to  Boone,  who 
was  advanced  to  the  government  of  South  Carolina  ;  and  in 
1763,  Hardy  was  replaced  by  William,  a  natural  son  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklin.*  We  have  remarked  the  assumption  of 
the  government  of  Pennsylvania  m  1763  by  John  Penn,  son 
of  one  of  the  proprietaries.  He  retained  this  office  till  1771, 
when  he  was  superseded  by  his  brother  Richard  ;  but  on  the 
death  of  their  father  in  the  same  year,  John,  who  then  became 
himself  a  proprietary,  again  assumed  the  government  of  the 
province.' 

In  none  of  the  British  colonies  were  the  advantages  attend- 
ant on  the  treaty  of  Paris  more  speedily  or  strikingly  manifest- 
ed than  in  Georgia.  This  young  provincial  community,  desti- 
tute of  commercial  credit,  and  peculiarly  exposed  to  hostile 
molestation,  had  hitherto  experienced  but  a  feeble  and  languid 
progress  ;  but  from  the  present  period  it  advanced  with  sudden 
and  surprismg  rapidity  in  wealth  and  population.  The  British 
merchants,  considering  the  colony  securely  established  and 
likely  to  attain  a  flourishing  estate,  were  no  longer  backward  in 
extending  credit  to  its  planters,  and  freely  supplied  them  with 
negroes  and  with  the  produce  of  the  manufactures  of  Britain. 
But  the  colony  was  mainly  indebted  for  the  sudden  growth 
which  it  now  exhibited  to  ite  governor.  Sir  James  Wright,  who 
was  endowed  with  wisdom  to  discern  and  resolution  to  pursue 
the  most  efl^ectual  means  for  its  improvement.^     In  addition 

*  Winterbotham.     Miller's  Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.     Armuml 
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to  the  attractions  presented  by  the  liberal  and  benevolent  strain 
of  bis  administration,  he  discovered  and  demonstrated  the  fer- 
tiity  of  the  low  knds  and  river  swamps,  —  bj  the  judicious 
management  and  culture  of  which  he  acquired  a  plentiful  for- 
tune ;  and  his  successful  example  at  once  aroi^ed  the  emula- 
tion of  the  planters,  and  prompted  the  resort  of  enterprising 
strangers.  Many  new  plantations  were  formed  both  by  retired 
British  officers  and  by  Carolinians  around  Sunbury  and  on  the 
river  Alatamaha.  Stokes,  an  English  lawyer  who  resided  a 
considerable  time  in  Georgia,  declares,  that,  under  the  admin- 
btration  of  Wright,  ^^  this  province  made  such  a  rapid  progress 
in  population,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  as  no  other  country 
ever  equalled  in  so  short  a  time."  The  rapidity  of  its  pro- 
gress is  strikingly  exemplified  by  a  comparison  of  the  present 
state  of  its  exports  with  the  amount  which  ten  years  after 
tfaey  attained.  In  17639  the  exports  .of  Georgia  consisted 
of  7,500  barrels  of  rice,  9,633  pounds  of  indigo,  and  1,260 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  which,  together  with  silk,^  deer  and 
beaver  skms,  naval  stores,  provisions,  and  timber,  amounted 
in  value  to  £  27,021  sterling ;  while  in  1773  the  province 
exported  staple  commodities  to  the  value  of  £  124,677 
sterling.  The  valuable  plant,  sago,  whose  nutritious  and  an- 
tiscorbutic properties  had  been  remarked  by  Bowen,  a  trav- 
eller in  China,  was,  by  the  same  enterprising  observer,  dis- 
covered in  Georgia,  whence  he  imported  it  into  Britain,  and 
iotroduced  its  use  about  the  year  1766.  Among  other  emi- 
grants, who  formed  a  valuable  accession  to  the  population  of 
Georgia  about  this  period,  were  a  number  of  Quakers,  who, 
under  the  conduct  of  Joseph  Mattock,  a  public-spirited  mem- 
ber of  this  religious  society,  founded  a  settlement  about  thirty 
miles  from  Augusta,  to  which,  in  honor  of  the  governor  who 
actively  promoted  its  establishment,  they  gave  the  name  of 
Wrightsborough.  Mattock  was  recognized  as  chief  magistrate 
of  this  settlement,  and  continued  to  preside  over  it,  with  pa- 
triarchal grace,  till  a  very  advanced  age.  In  the  year  1760, 
the  assembly  of  this  province  enacted  a  law  requiring  all  per- 
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sons,  who  pretended  right  to  knded  property  in  Georgia,  to 
present  themselves  before  the  expiry  of  three  years  to  the  gov- 
ernor and  council,  and  exhibit  proof  in  support  of  their  claims 
and  titles.' 

Bumaby,  who  was  accustomed  to  the  grandeur  and  comfort 
of  England,  remarks  that  all  the  elegant  and  even  the  luxu- 
rious fruits  of  wealth  were  displayed  in  the  American  prov* 
mces.  In  the  houses  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Jer^ 
sey  he  found  specimens  of  the  works  of  the  great  painters  of 
Europe.  In  a  journey  of  twelve  hundred  miles  through  Ameri- 
ca, this  traveller  did  not  meet  a  single  individual  who  solicited 
alms  from  him.  He  deckres  that  the  people,  in  most  of  the 
States  which  he  visited,  were  strongly  imbued  with  sentiments 
of  independence  ;  and  that  it  was  a  frequent  remark  with  them, 
that  the  Hdi  of  donUnion  wu  running  weiheardj  and  thai 
America  wa$  deHined  to  be  the  mietress  of  the  world.^  So 
much  jealousy,  however,  he  observes,  so  much  dissimilarity 
and  mutual  contrariety  and  alienaticm  prevailed  between  the 
people  of  the  difierent  States,  that  a  permanent  union  of  their 
strength  and  councils  seemed  to  him  perfectly  impossible.' 

The  disunion  between  the  different  provincial  conununities 
appears  ^o  have  heed  a  favorite  consideration  with  those  Eng- 
lish politicians  who  were  apprehensive  of  American  independ- 
ence. They  knew  that  the  natural  progress  of  society  in 
America  was  towards  mdependence,  and  that  the  prevalent 
sentiments  of  many  of  the  colonists  tended  to  accelerate  the 
arrival  of  this  interesting  epoch  in  their  national  existence  ;  but 
they  hoped  that  it  would  yet  be  long  retarded,  partly  by  British 
policy,  and  partly  by  the  absence  of  united  counsel  and  fellow- 
feeling  between  the  colonial  communities.  Unhappily  for  their 
wishes,  British  policy  was  destined  to  operate  very  differently, 
and  not  only  to  stimulate  the  Americans  to  an  earlier  assump- 
tion of  independ^ice,  by  rendering  it  more  than  ever  desirable 
to  them,  but  to  facilitate  its  attainment  by  compacting  them 
in  a  federal  union  cemented  by  the  stroi^est  sense  of  common 
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interest  and  danger.  An  English  wrker  of  considerable  sagac- 
ttj,  in  a  political  treatise  which  he  published  in  the  year  1764, 
endeavoured  to  combat  the  fears  of  American  revolt  entertained 
by  his  countrymen.  ^^  If  the  Britisb  constitution,"  says  this 
writer,  ^^  should  corn»pl  and  fall  to  ruin,  as  all  others  have 
done,  it  will  be  a  blessing  to  mankind,  that  its  colonies,  its 
children  grown  to  maturity,  should  not  be  involved  in  the  same 
destruction,  but  inherit  by  s'uccession  the  blessings  of  liberty. 
Th$re  itt  noAing  but  common  and  imminent  danger  or  violent 
oppre$$ien  can  make  them  ttmto."^  Almost  all  the  political 
reasooers  in  Great  Britain  seem  to  have  completely  overlooked 
this  obvious  and  forcible  consideration,-— that  the  same  jealous 
spirit  of  independence,  which  ordinarily  served  to  disunite  the 
American  provinces,  would  operate  as  a  principle  of  imion 
against  any  danger  or  encroachment  common  to  the  liberties 
of  the  whole.  Yet  all  the  statesmen  of  the  mother  country 
were  not  equally  blind.  Before  the  conclusion  of  the  late 
war,  the  celebrated  English  lawyer,  Pratt,  afterwards  Lord 
Canxlen,  remarked  to  Dr.  Franklin^  ^^For  all  that  you  Amer- 
icans say  of  your  k>yalty,  1  know  you  will  one  day  throw  off 
your  dependence  upon  this  country  ;  and,  notwithstanding  your 
boasted  affection  for  H,  will  set  up  for  independence."  Frank- 
lin answered,  ^^  No  such  idea  is  entertained  in  the  minds  of  the 
Americans  ;  and  no  such  idea  wiU  ever  enter  their  heads, 
unleas  you  grossly  abuse  them."  '^  Very  true,"  replied  Pratt, 
— ^^that  is  one  of  the  main  causes  which,  I  see,  will  happen, 
and  will  produce  the  event"* 

We  have  remarked  ^  the  various  schemes  of  poBcy  relative 
to  America,  which  were  entertained  by  the  British  cabinet  after 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  None  of  these  schemes,  ex* 
o^t  that  of  subjecting  Aiberica  to  direct  taxation  by  the  British 
parliament,  was  even  at  the  time  decidedly  renounced.  The 
design  of  taxation,  which  we  have  seen  rejected  with  prophetic 
warning  of  its  impolicy  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  was  first  em- 
braced, and  then,  on  farther  consideration,  aban^ned  by  PeUunn, 
whose  conduct,  in  this  instance,  was  imitated  by  Pitt.  Shortly 
after  Pittas  accession  to  power,  it  was  signified  to  Dr.  Franklin 
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that  this  minister  was  disgusted  with  the  dilatory  manner  in  which 
troops  and  money  were  raised  for  the  public  service  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  especially  in  the  proprietary  jurisdictions  ;  that,  if  he 
should  continue  one  of  the  ministry  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he 
would  take  measures  to  deprive  the  colonies  of  the  power  of 
thus  retarding  the  necessary  supplies  ;  and  that,  if  he  should 
previously  leave  the  cabinet,  he  would  transmit  the  same  pur- 
pose as  a  monitory  bequest  to  his  successors.  The  measures 
which  Pitt  contemplated  were  not  then  specified  ;  but  in  the 
close  of  the  year  1759,  m  a  letter  which  he  had  occasion  to 
write  to  Francis  Fauquier,  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia, 
he  intimated,  that,  when  the  war  was  over,  a  direct  revenue  to 
Britain  must  be  drawn  from  America  by  parliamentary  taxation.^ 
Fauquier,  m  reply,  expressed  his  apprehension  that  thb  novel 
proceeding  would  excite  much  disgust  and  disturbance  in  the 
colonies  ;  —  a  suggestion,  which,  enforced  by  his  own  farther 
consideration  of  the  subject,  seems  to  have  diverted  Pitt  from 
his  dangerous  purpose. 

The  probable  enlargement  of  the  British  settlements  in 
America,  by  extension  of  the  colonial  occupation  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country,  was  a  prospect  regarded  in  Britain  with  an 
mquietude  and  perplexity  increased  by  the  considerations  con- 
nected with  the  conquest  of  Canada.  Should  the  existing 
provinces  be  suffered  or  encouraged  so  to  extend  thenasehres  ? 
should  distinct  inland  provinces  be  formed  ?  should  no  interior 
extension  be  permiued  ?  were  questions  which  employed  the 
thoughts  and  divided  the  opinions  of  the  statesmen  of  Britain. 
Their  speculations  on  this  subject,  however  discordant,  issued 
all  out  of  the  parent  principle  of  the  subserviency  of  America 
to  the  wealth,  power,  and  grandeur  of  Britain.  To  some 
politicians  it  appeared  that  the  ultimate  and  inevitable  inde- 
pendence of  America  would  be  retarded  by  extension  of  in- 
terior occupation,  and  its  effects  in  opening  new  scenes  of 
agriculture  and  widening  the  space  which  the  colonists  must 
first  completely  subdue  and  appropriate.     But  the  preponder- 
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• 
ating  opinion  in  the  British  cabmet  was,  that  all  interior  exten- 
sion of  the  British  settlements  in  America  should  be  avoided 
and  resisted ;  and,  in  a  report  presented  at  this  epoch  by  the 
English  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  to  the  Lords  of  the 
privy  council,  occasion  is  taken  to  ^^  remind  your  Lordships 
of  that  principle  which  was  adopted  by  this  board,  and  ap- 
proved and  confirmed  by  his  Majesty,  immediately  after  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  namely,  the  confining  the  western  extent  of 
settlements  to  such  a  distance  from  the  seacoast,  as  that  those 
settlements  should  lie  mthin  the  reach  of  the  trade  and  eatnmerce 
of  this  kingdomy  whereby  also  will  be  facilitated  the  exercise 
of  that  authority  and  jurisdiction  which  is  conceived  to  be 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  tlie  colonies  in  a  due  subor- 
dination to  and  dependence  upon  the  mother  country."  That 
the  rise  of  domestic  manufactures  in  America  would  be  pro- 
moted or  retarded  by  the  extension  of  interior  territorial  oc- 
cupation was  the  main  commercial  argument  reciprocated 
between  the  parties  to  this  discussion. 

Schemes  of  innovation  in  the  constitutions  of  the  American 
States,  implying  an  enlargement  of  the  power  of  the  crown 
and  of  the  influence  of  the  church  of  England,  were  continually 
broached  and  discussed  in  the  British  cabinet.  The  English 
bishops  incessantly  pressed  upon  the  ministry  the  adoption  of 
Bishop  Butler's  project  of  introducing  an  Episcopal  hierarchy 
into  America  ;  and,  though  the  ministry  were  unable  to  devise 
any  means  of  surmounting  the  difficulties  by  which  this  propo- 
sition had  been  formerly  defeated,  they  hearkened  to  every 
suggestion  relative  to  it,  and  pursued  a  policy  which  seems  to 
have  been  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  its  adoption.  It  was 
customary  to  impart  to  the  officers  of  the  crown  in  America 
so  much  acquaintance  with  the  policy  of  the  cabinet  as  was 
necessary  to  direct  their  conduct  into  a  suitable  conformity 
with  it,  through  the  medium  of  despatches  which  bore  the  title 
of  rojral  instructions.  Every  governor  nominated  by  the  king 
received  a  mandate  of  this  description  at  his  appointment ;  and 
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qated  to  Bemiing  Wentworth,  goveraor  of  New  Hampshire, 
in  1761,  after  prohibiting  him  from  assenting  to  any  law  calcu- 
lated to  obstruct  the  importation  of  negro  slaves  into  the  prov- 
ince, commanded  that  ^^  No  schoolmaster  from  fj^and  shall 
be  henceforth  permitted  to  settle  in  the  province,  unless  he 
produce  the  license  of  a  bishop ;  and  no  other  person  now 
there,  or  that  shall  come  from  other  parts,  shall  be  permitted 
to  keep  school  without  your  license  first  obtained."  In  the 
year  1762,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  assembly  of  Massachu- 
setts- for  incorporating  a  number  of  pious  mdividuals  in  an 
association,  of  which  the  purpose  is  expressed  in  the  tide 
bestowed  by  the  act,  of  The  Society  for  promoting  CkristUiU 
Knowledge  among  the  Indians  in  JSTorth  Jlmerica ;  but  in  the 
following  year,  this  act  was  rescmded  by  the  king  and  privy 
council,  in  compliance  with  the  remonstrances  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  a  party  of  the  English  clergy,  who 
insisted  that  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  and  author- 
ity of  the  church  of  England.  These  measures  (of  which  all 
the  springs  were  ascertained  and  disclosed  by  the  activity  of 
the  provincial  agents  at  London,  aided  by  the  good  offices  of 
Pownall)  were  extremely  disagreeable  and  irritating  to  the 
colonists  ;  and  that  they  failed  to  excite  some  violent  commo*- 
tion  chiefly  arose  from  the  notorious  impossibility  of  carrying 
them  into  fuU  execution.  The  purpose  of  their  promoters 
was  rendered  far  more  apparent  and  odious  than  effectual. 
Wentworth  durst  not  deprive  any  popular  and  meritorious 
schoolmaster  of  his  vocation ;  and  men  sincerely  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  evangelizmg  the  Indians  were  not  to  be  diverted 
from  it  by  the  denial  of  a  statute  of  incorporation. 

Much  uneasiness  was  created  about  this  time  amoog  the 
colonists  by  reports  that  agents  in  the  employ  of  the  Aritisb 
ministry  had  been  travelling  in  the  provinces  since  the  yeai 
1762,  for  the  piurpose  of  ascertaining  by  personal  survey  what 
alterations  of  the  provincial  institutions  were  most  pracdcaUe 
and  most  likely  to  be  conducive  to  the  interests  of  British 
dominion,  and  of  gaining,  by  tempUng  oflTers,  the  assent  of 
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From  the  ricw  which  we  have  already  obtained  of  the  state 
of  political  sentiment  in  America  at  this  era,^  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that*  these  reports  occasioned  an  injury  to  the  iDflu<* 
ence  of  British  authority  on  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
America,  feebly,  if  at  all,  counterbalanced  by  the  increased 
animation  which  the  most  adroit  conduct  of  such  missions 
could  impart  to  the  zeal  of  that  small  class  of  the  colonial 
populatbn  who  longed  for  the  advancement  of  British  prerog- 
ative, and  for  a  concomitant  augmentation  of  their  own  splen- 
dor and  dignity.  A  strong  sensation  was  produced  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  thence  propagated  in  other  quarters  of  Amer- 
ica, by  the  remarkable  valedictory  warning  addressed  in  the 
present  year  to  the  Congregational  ministers  of  Portsmouth,  in 
that  colony,  by  George  Whitefield,  the  Methodist.  "  I  can't 
in  conscience  leave  this  town,"  he  declared,  ^^  without  ac- 
quainting you  with  a  secret.  My  heart  bleeds  for  America. 
O  poor  New  England  !  There  is  a  deep-laid  plot  against 
your  civil  and  religious  liberties  ;  and  they  will  be  lost.  Your 
golden  days  are  at  end.  You  have  nothing  but  trouble  before 
you.  My  bforuiation  conies  from  the  best  authority  in  Great 
Britain.  I  was  allowed  to  speak  of  the  affair  in  general,  but 
enjoined  not  to  mention  particulars.  Your  liberties  will  be 
lost."  Probably  the  mysterious  terms  of  this  communication 
added  not  a  little  to  its  efficacy. 

To  the  combined  influence  of  these  various  circumstances, 
we  iQust,  doubtless,  ascribe  that  impatient  dislike  and  jealousy 
of  Episcopal  power  and  its  encroachments  which  the  bulk  of 
the  people  in  New  England  cherished  at  this  period,  and  which 
blazed  forth  a  few  months  after  in  a  controversy  so  violent  as 
to  astonish  aU  those  who  had  not  remarked  the  silent  but  rapid 
pace  of  sentiment  and  opinion.  An  insignificant  dispute  be- 
tween some  clergymen  of  different  persuasions  served  to  kindle 
this  controversy,  in  which  the  comparative  merits,  theoretical 
and  historical,  of  the  church  of  England  and  the   Protestant 
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Dissentiag  churches  were  discussed  by  their  respective  par- 
tisans with  a  warmth  of  temper  and  vehemence  of  animosity 
which  infected  and  agitated  the  spirits  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  British  America.  In  their  reciprocal  heat 
and  eagerness,  both  parties  were  transported  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  equitable  moderation  and  deliberate,  conscientious 
opinion.  Sentiments  were  exaggerated  by  the  passions  wUch 
their  violent  collision  engendered.  The  defenders  of  the  Amer- 
ican churches  excelled  their  adversaries  in  controversial  vigor 
and  ability,  without  excellmg  them  in  candor,  meekness,  or 
courtesy.^  The  church  of  England  was  reproached  with  the 
persecutions  which  heretofore  drove  the  Puritans  to  America  ; 
while  the  Puritan  churches,  on  the  other  hand,  were  assailed 
with  the  sharpest  invectives  on  account  of  the  intolerance  they 
displayed  in  their  infancy,  and  the  persecution  they  had  incited 
or  sanctioned  against  the  Quakers.  Both  parties  supported 
their  charges  and  recriminations  with  so  many  historical  allu- 
sioqp  as  plainly  to  demonstrate  with  how  much  industry,  but 
how  little  of  real  benefit,  the  lessons  of  history  had  been  stud- 
ied by  either,  and  how  exclusively  the  attention  of  each  was 
attracted  by  the  circumstances  and  details  that  seemed  favor- 
able to  its  own  prepossessions.  Though  political  topics  were 
but  sparmgly  introduced  into  this  controversy,  political  affections 
and  interests  were  from  the  first  enlisted  in  support  of  the  pleas 
maintamed  by  the  champions  of  either  side,  —  who  desisted 
not  from  their  argumentative  warfare,  till  it  had  regenerated 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  flame  of  those  passions  which 
formerly  contributed  to  separate  the  American  portion  from 
the  European  mass  of  the  population  of  the  British  empire.^ 

In  the  conduct  of  the  late  war,  or  at  least  in  its  closing 
scenes,  the  colonists  derived  the  most  signal  advantage  from 
the  operations  of  the  armies  despatched  from  Britain  to  Amer- 

*  *'  In  the  literary  compositions  of  both  parties  sharp  expressions  and  per- 
sonal invectire  were  employed,  onder  protestations  <h  candor  and  good-will. 
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ica;  and  jet  the  iotercoursa  betweea  these  troops  aad  tb^ 
prorincials  was  attended  with  many  unhappy  coi^equences  to 
their  respective  countries.  At  first,  the  absurd  enforcement, 
which  we  have  renqarked,  of  insolent  regulationsi  ^rrogatii^ 
to  the  British  a  superiority  which  their  exertions  in  the  field 
were  far  from  supporting,  excited  general  disgust  and  resent- 
m^it  in  America.  Even  when  the  relaxation  of  this  foolish 
policy,  and  a  series  of  victories  propitious  \o  the  interests  qf 
the  colonies,  had  contributed  to  improve  the  reputation  of  the 
British  troops,  they  never  becfMiie  popular  with  the  mass  of 
the  American  people*  They  in^duced  infidel  sentiments, 
libertine  behaviour,  and  infamous  diseases,  hitherto  almost 
entirely  unknown  in  this  quarter  of  the  empire.  Many  of  the 
British  officers  were  infidels,  —  a  class  of  persons,  who,  despite 
their  usual  protestations  to  the  contrary,  are  by  no  means 
insensible  to  the  desire  of  making  proselytes  ;  and  additionally 
characterised  by  licentious  conduct,  unhappily  allied  with  ele- 
gant and  engagii^  mannerft.  Of  the  provincial  officers  whom 
the  war  rendered  familiar  associates  of  these  men,  few  had 
ever  before  heard  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures  ques- 
tioned, or  were  provided  with  answers  to  the  cavils  of  even 
the  shallowest  sophistry ;  and  many,  from  the  same  ardor  of 
disposition  which  impelled  them  to  the  field,  were  much  more 
prone  cm  all  occasions  to  decide  with  promptitude  than  to 
investigate  with  cautious  deliberation.  A  considerable  number 
of  the  American  ofilcers  were  initiated  into  the  vices  of  their 
companions  in  arms,  and,  havipg  once  imbibed  ^  taste  for 
licentious  indulgence,  soon  experienced  the  attraction  of  those 
libertine  principles  which  assisted  to  silence  the  reproaches  of 
conscience.  The  peasantry,  m  general,  regarded  the  British 
troops  with  an  aversion  justified  by  their  original  conduct,  and 
unaltered  by  their  subsequent  successes  against  the  common 
enemy ;  and  of  the  richer  colonists,  many  paid  dearly  for 
the  attentions  they  lavished  on  the  British  officers,  in  the 
corruption  of  their  own  manners,  and  the  exaggerated  repre- 
sentations of  their  wealth  i^id  luxury  which  were  transmitted 
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visitors,  overflowed  in  ostentatious  excesses,  of  which  the  real 
character  was  veiled  by  the  pride  and  politeness  of  the  enter- 
tainers and  misapprehended  by  the  ignorance  of  their  guests. 
The  provincial  families  the  roost  distinguished  by  their  hospi- 
tality to  the  British  officers  customarily  embellished  their  fes- 
tivities by  borrowing  each  other's  gold  and  silver  plate ;  but  they 
were  afterwards  highly  incensed  at  the  efiect  of  this  artifice  of 
vanity,  when  they  found  that  their  guests  had  been  not  only  com- 
pletely deluded  by  it,  but  prompted  to  circulate  in  England 
such  accounts  of  the  wealth  of  the  Americans,  as  inspired  the 
English  with  the  hope  of  drawmg  from  so  copious  a  mtne  some 
alleviation  of  the  pressure  of  their  national  debt.^  To  the 
Americans  it  seemed  the  height  of  insolence  and  ingratitude, 
that  their  munificent  hospitality  should  be  acknowledged  and 
celebrated  by  the  objects  of  it,  only  as  an  additional  reason  for 
aggravating  the  burdens  with  which  they  were  already  loaded. 
While  the  inhabitants  of  the  parent  state  were  cherishing  the 
delusive  expectation  of  shifting  from  themselves  to  their  colo- 
nies the  burden  of  their  financial  embarrassments,  the  pro- 
vincial authorities  were  laboring  assiduously  to  extirpate  the 
foolish  and  pernicious  habits  which  had  contributed  to  the 
production  of  that  erroneous  notion.  In  the  year  1761,  an 
address  of  the  assembly  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  de- 
plored the  prevalence  of  ^^  all  sorts  of  luxurious  and  vicious 
public  diversions,"  and  entreated  his  assistance  **  to  preserve 
the  character  which  this  province  has  hitherto  borne,  of  a 
sober,  sedate,  industrious,  firugal,  and  religious  people."  A 
more  energetic  effort  to  attain  the  same  end  was  made,  in  the 
year  1765,  by  the  province  of  Connecticut,  where  an  ancient 
ordinance  of  New  England  was  revived,  for  the  appointment 
of  overseers  to  guard  the  interests  and  restrain  the  expenses  of 
fools  and  prodigals.^ 

Sensible  of  the  prodigious  advantage  that  the  arms  of  Britain 
had  obtained  during  the  war  firom  American  cooperation,  the 
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British  goTemment  eageriy  exerted  itself  to  fix  and  improve 
a  principle  so  conducive  to  its  naval  superiority.  With  this 
view,  soon  after  the  treaty  of  Paris,  the  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty of  Britain  formed  contracts  with  every  province,  island, 
and  settlement  in  America  for  an  instant  supply  of  provisions, 
riggii^,  and  all  manner  of  naval  stores  to  all  British  ships  of 
war  arriving  on  the  American  coasts.^ 

In  the  year  1760  was  published  the  first  volume  of  Hutch- 
inson's  Hi$tory  of  Massachusetts.  The  second  volume,  which 
carried  forward  the  provincial  history  till  1749,  was  not  pub- 
lished till  several  years  afterwards  ;  and  the  third  not  till  many 
years  after  the  author's  death.  It  is  a  work  of  great  bdustry 
and  ability,  but  written  in  a  harsh,  ungraceful  style.  Many 
judicious  remarks  and  ingenious  reflections  of  this  author  lose 
half  their  force  from  the  indistinct  terms  and  disproportioned 
strain  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed.  The  third 
volume,  in  addition  to  this  defect,  is  pervaded  by  a  disagreea- 
ble vein  of  personal  ostentation  and  political  partiality,  and  is 
not  more  advantageous  to  Hutchinson's  reputation  as  a  writer 
than  the  scenes  which  it  describes  were  to  his  character  as  a 
statesman.  In  vain  we  seek  in  the  pages  of  this  author  for  the 
decent  composure,  the  calm,  majestic  survey,  becoming  a  his- 
torian. His  genius  seems  to  have  received  a  mean  bias  from 
long  and  inveterate  devotion  to  the  interests  of  a  party,  and 
from  his  evil  fortune  in  reaping  from  his  labors  a  plentiful  har- 
vest of  popular  dislike.  It  seems  as  if  be  neither  felt  cordial 
sympathy  with,  nor  expected  it  from,  the  mass  of  mankind. 

In  1761,  there  occurred  a  transit  of  the  planet  Venus  across 
the  sun's  disk  ;  and  as  Newfoundland  was  the  most  westerly 
part  of  the  earth  whence  the  conclusion  of  the  transit  could  be 
noted,  it  was  generally  desired  by  the  astronomers  of  the  age 
that  some  scientific  observation  should  be  made  from  that  spot. 
Professor  Winthrop,  of  Harvard  College,  whose  eminence  as 
an  astronomer  we  have  already  remarked,  undertook  and  ably 
performed  this  duty.  The  expenses  of  his  voyage  and  opera- 
tions were  defrayed  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts.^ 
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A  few  years  before  the  present  epoch,  Beojamin  Wett^  a 
youQg  Pennsylvaniao  Quaker,  excited  some  perplexity  amoi^ 
the  members  of  his  religiousrsociely  by  an  early,  stroi^,  and  pro- 
gressiire  indication  of  genius  and  taste  for  painting.  The  exercise 
of  this  art  was  disallowed,  as  a  frivolous  and  useless  pursuit,  by 
the  sectarian  ordinances  of  the  Quakers,  which,  however,  were 
relaxed  in  his  favor  in  consequence  of  the  speech  of  John  Wil- 
liamson, a  Quaker  inhabitant  of  Pennsylvania,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  society  held  for  the  purpose  of  considering  tins  subject 
and  regulating  youpg  West's  destination.  ^^  It  is  true,"  said 
Williamson,  ^^  that  our  tenets  deny  the  utility  of  that  art  to  man- 
kind. But  God  has  bestowed  on  this  youth  a  genius  for  the 
art ;  and  can  we  believe  that  Omniscience  bestows  his  gifts  but 
for  great  purposes  ?  What  God  has  given  who  shall  dare  to 
throw  away  ?  Let  us  not  estimate  almighty  wisdom  by  our 
notions,  —  let  us  not  presume  to  arraign  Hia  judgment  by  our 
ignorance  ;  but,  in  the  evident  propensity  of  the  young  man, 
be  assured  that  we  see  an  impulse  of  the  divine  hand  operat- 
ing towards  some  high  and  beneficent  end."  The  Quakers,  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  this  speaker,  dureoted  West  to 
follow  the  impulse  of  his  taste  ;  charging  him,  at  the  same  time, 
to  redeem  the  art  of  painting  from  the  discredit  it  had  incurred 
by  ignoble  applications,  and  praying  that  the  Lord  might  ver- 
ify in  his  life  the  utility  of  the  gift  which  had  induced  theoi, 
in. despite  of  their  sectarian  tenets,  to  permit  him  to  cultivate 
the  fru^ulties  of  his  genius  and  follow  the  peculiar  bent  of  his 
disposition.  West  repaired  to  Rome  in  the  year  1760  ;  and^ 
afterwards  settling  in  England,  became  the  greatest  pabter  of 
the  age.^  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  scenes  of  American 
history  have  been  illustrated  and  perpetuated  by  his  pencil. 
America  has  since  been  bereaved  of  the  presence  of  several 
distinguished  native  painters,  who,  attracted  by  the  patronage 
and  munificence  of  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Europe,  have 
forsaken  a  land  where  the  more  equal  division  of  wealth  leaves 
little  superfluity  for  the  pecuniary  recompense  of  the  fine  arts. 
The  residence  in  America  of  the  nainters  whom  she  mav 
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hereafter  produee  must  be  expected,  from  a  more  elerated 
»id  patriotic  spirit  among  the  artbts,  and  the  progress  of  culti- 
vated tasle  among  their  countrymen.^  Painters  bare  not  been 
the  only  eminent  natives  of  America  who  hare  exercised  their 
geniiis  and  achieved  their  lame  in  Europe.  The  celebrated 
BeajaBiin  Thompson  was  bom  in  the  8tate  of  Massachusetts, 
m  the  year  1752.  Embracing  the  cause  of  the  parent  state,  in 
the  War  of  Independence,  he  received  the  rank  of  knighthood 
from  the  British  king.  His  philosophic  and  phiknthropic  la* 
bors  subsequently  gained  him,  from  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
the  title  by  which  be  is  most  commcMily  known,  of  Count  Rum- 
ford. 

A  remaikable  change  had  been  introduced  of  late  years 
into  the  system  of  political  intercourse  between  the  British 
cofenists  wai  the  Indians.  Originally  it  was  the  practice  of 
each  State  to  treat  separately  with  the  tribes  adjacent  to  its 
own  territory  and  settlements.  But  the  mischiefs  attendant 
OB  this  practice  at  length  compelled  the  various  provincial 
governments  to  study  more  concwt  and  union  in  their  negotia- 
tions and  arrangements  with  the  savages.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  one  province,  without  any  direct  quarrel  between 
its  inhabitants  and  the  Indians,  was  prompted  to  ei^age  in  war 
with  this  people  in  defence  of  some  neigUxMiring  colony  ;  and 
nothing  was  more  common  with  the  savages  than  to  revenge 
upon  one  inrovincial  commuoity  the  afironts  they  had  received 
from  another.  They  regarded  all  white  men  who  professed 
allegiance  to  the  same  king  as  substantially  the  same  people, 
and  justly  responsible  for  each  other's  actions.  Before  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  we  have  seen  treaties  concluded  with 
the  Indians  by  conventions  of  the  govemon  of  several  of  the 
British  provinces.  But,  from  the  disunion  and  mutual  jedousy 
between  the  respective  provinces,  as  well  as  from  the  dissen- 
sions between  many  of  the  provincial  assemblies  and  their 
governors,  this  improved  diplomatic  system  was  by  no  means 
advanced  to  the  perfection  of  which  it  was  capable.     I'he 
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sitions  of  the  resources  of  all  the  provinces  for  the  common 
defence,  probably  suggested  to  the  British  court  the  measure, 
soon  after  embraced,  of  vestmg  the  entire  management  cf  In- 
dian afiairs  in  the  crown  ;  and  the  great  influence  which  Sir 
William  Johnson  had  acquired  with  the  aboriginal  people 
recommended  him  to  the  office,  then  first  introduced,  of  royal 
superintendent  of  Indian  afiairs  in  the  whole  of  the  British 
colonial  domimons.  To  the  superintendent  and  a  board  of 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  crown  was  committed  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  making  treaties  with  the  savage  tribes ; 
and  on  those  officers  there  was  subsequently  bestowed,  by  a 
royal  proclamation  issued  shortly  after  the  peace  of  Paris,  the 
exclusive  right  of  purchasbg  from  the  Indians  all  lands  not 
already  acquired  and  appropriated  by  the  colonists.  This  im- 
portant measure,  by  which  the  crown  assumed  to  itself  the 
control,  so  long  possessed  by  the  respective  provincial  govern- 
ments, over  the  enlargement  of  their  setdements,  excited  little 
or  no  jealousy  in  the  colonies  ;  partly  because,  (rom  the  short 
period  which  elapsed  between  its  announcement  and  the  rup- 
ture between  Britain  and  America,  sufficient  time  was  not 
afforded  to  adopt  the  necessary  arrangements  for  carrying  it 
into  entire  and  eflective  operation  ;  and  partly  because,  as  the 
crown  now  undertook  the  expense  of  the  periodical  presents  to 
the  friendly  tribes,  the  provincial  assemblies  were  sensible  at 
first  of  no  other  result  from  the  new  scheme  of  British  policy, 
than  the  relief  they  obtained  from  a  very  heavy  burden. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  the  Cberokees,  a  dep- 
utation of  Cherokee  sachems  or  chiefs  was  conducted,  at  the 
expense  of  the  crown,  to  England,  m  the  y^ar  1762.  These 
savage  deputies  were  presented  at  court  with  all  the  formali- 
ties attending  the  reception  of  ambassadors  from  independent 
states,^  and  were  entertained  with  the  display  of  whatever  was 
thought  likely  to  impress  them  with  a  high  idea  of  British 
power  and  grandeur.     Yet,  that  the  Indians  were  regarded  by 

*  **  The  head  chief,  called  OuiaciU  or  Maaddllar.  on  acoonnt  of  hw  inairr 
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thmr  ciFilised  entertaino^  as  in  reality  a  subordinate  and  infe* 
rior  race  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  iact,  that  on  the 
dresses  with  which  they  were  furnished  in  order  to  qualify  them 
for  their  appearance  at  coivt  the  arms  of  the  British  crown 
were  emblazoned.  An  odious  and  more  significant  testimony 
of  the  denegation  of  social  equality  to  this  race  was  afforded 
about  two  years  after,  when  there  was  despatched  from  Eng- 
land to  America  a  pack  of  bloodhotmds^  by  whose  peculiar 
instinct  it  was  expected  that  the  British  troops  would  be  mate- 
rially aided  m  discovering  the  tracks  and  retreats  of  Indian 
foes.  The  British  have  never  stooped  to  the  employment  of 
martial  instrumentality  of  so  vile  and  barbarous  a  description, 
except  in  then:  contests  with  hostile  Indian  tribes  or  revolted 
negro  slaves.  Sir  William  Johnson  was  guided  by  a  policy 
equally  adroit  and  liberal  in  his  conduct  to  the  savage  tribes. 
He  cultivated  their  good-will  by  the  respect  which  he  showed 
for  their  manners  and  usages,  and  studied  to  promote  their 
friendly  coalition  with  the  British  colonists  by  encouraging  the 
intermarriages  of  the  two  races.  His  exertions  were  attended 
with  some  success ;  for  we  find,  that,  in  the  year  1766,  no 
fewer  than  eighteen  marriages  were  contracted  under  his  aus- 
pices between  Indian  chiefs  and  young  white  women  of  South 
Carolina.^ 

After  a  short  and  imperfect  trial  of  the  new  system  which 
appropriated  to  the  crown  the  entire  and  exclusive  manage- 
ment of  Indian  affairs,  the  British  government  confessed  its 
impatience  of  the  enormous  expense  with  which  the  system 
was  attended.  So  frequent  and  so  considerable  were  the 
drafts  of  the  commissioners  upon  the  British  treasury,  on  ac- 
count of  presents,  real  or  pretended,  to  the  savages,  and  of  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  the  numerous  posts  which  it  was 
necessary  to  establish,  m  order  to  adnainister  the  royal  prerog- 
ative, along  the  entire  line  of  the  frontier  settlements,  that  the 
cabinet  began  to  entertain  the  purpose  of  restoring  to  the  re- 
spective provinces  the  conduct  of  their  own  concerns  with 
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quarrel  m  which  Britab  was  led  to  invoke  the  aid  of  ladian 
arms  against  her  revolted  American  subjects. 

While  the  British  government  and  the  greater  nuidber  of  the 
British  colonists,  though  occasionally  prompted  by  interested 
motives  to  caress  the  Indians,  yet  despised  them  as  a  savage 
and  inferior  race,  and  were  guided  in  their  mtercourse  with 
them  solely  by  commercial  or  political  considerations,  there 
had  never  been  wanting,  since  the  first  foimdation  of  civilized 
society  in  America,  a  class  of  men  who  pitied  instead  of  con- 
temning the  barbarism  of  the  indigenous  people,  and  labored 
with  generous  zeal  to  elevate  and  refine  their  temporal  and 
spiritual  condition.  We  have  remarked  occasionally  the  mis- 
sions which  proceeded  firom  New  England  among  the  Indians; 
and  contemplated  the  holy  labors  of  Eliot,  Mayhew,  Brainerd, 
and  other  pious  and  peaceful  conquerors  of  the  souk  of  men. 
The  New  England  missions  still  continued  to  be  prosecuted, 
in  spite  of  the  obstructions  and  counteracting  influence  of  the 
quarrels  and  wars  between  the  two  races  of  people ; '  and  were 
aided  or  imitated  by  die  awakened  Christian  charity  of  several 
others  of  the  provincial  communities.  But,  since  the  death  of 
Brainerd,  by  {kr  the  most  admirable  and  interesting  efforts  for 
the  conversion  and  civilization  of  the  Indian  race  proceeded 
from  the  society  of  the  Moravian  brethren,  —  a  class  of  Chris- 
tians which  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  surpassed  every 
other  m  North  America  (prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War),  in 
the  patience  and  assiduity,  the  wisdom,  self-denial,  and  efficacy 
of  the  conduct  by  which  they  studied  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  mankind  and  enlarge  the  acknowledged  dominion  of  God. 
There  had  arisen,  tmquestionably,  among  the  Puritans  as  ex- 
cellent individual  missionaries  as  have  ever  existed  in  the  world, 

1  The  New  England  missions,  about  this  period,  were  impeded  by  the  inflo- 
ence  and  opposition  of  Sir  William  Jobneon,  who  was  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  British  ascendency,  and  averse  to  the  formation  of  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  provincial  governments  and  the  Indians.  Eliot's  JVeto  England 
Biog 
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since  the  days  of  those  meo  of  whom  in&llible  wisdom  has  pro- 
DouQced  that  the  world  was  not  worthy  ;  but  by  no  class  of 
Protestant  Chrbtians  was  so  much  missionary  merit  acquired 
as  by  the  Moravian  brethren.  In.  the  education  of  their  own 
children,  not  less  than  in  their  exertions  to  instruct  adult 
heathens,  the  members  of  this  society  were  preeminently  suc- 
cessful. One  main  cause,  doubtless,  was,  that  they  regarded 
tuition,  whether  of  children  in  years  or  children  in  understand- 
ing, as  a  process  calculated  alike  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
structors and  of  the  pupils  ;  and  were  primarily  careful  to  ap- 
ply to  themselves,  and  practically  demonstrate  in  their  inter- 
course with  others,  the  influence  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
which  they  communicated. 

We  have  already  remarked  the  first  resort  of  the  Moravian 
brethren  to  North  America,  and  have  occasionally  adverted  to 
the  qualities  by  which  this  portion  of  the  colonial  population 
was  distinguished,  —  their  indefatigable  industry,  their  habits 
of  neatness,  order,  and  tranquil  propriety,  their  mild  and  pa- 
cific manners,  their  devout  sentiments  and  charitable  conduct, 
their  disclamation  of  all  authority  beyond  the  precincts  of  their 
own  religious  society,  and  their  abstinence  from  the  employ- 
ment of  negro  slaves.^  An  incident  which  occurred  in  the 
year  1736  served  to  animate  the  purpose,  which  the  Moravian 
society  in  Europe  had  cherished  for  some  time,  of  attempting 
the  ii»truction  of  the  North  American  Indians.  In  the  winter 
of  that  year,  Conrad  Weisser,  a  Pennsylvanian  colonist  of 
German  descent,  and  mterpreter  between  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment and  the  Indians,  was  despatched  by  the  governor  of 
Pennsylvania  to  treat  with  the  Six  Nations  and  dissuade  them 
from  making  war,  which  they  were  preparing  to  do,  on  an  In- 
dian tribe  within  the  territory  of  Virginia.  In  performing  this 
journey,  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles,  Weisser,  forcing  his  way, 
mostly  on  foot,  through  deep  snow  and  thick  forests,  was  nearly 
exhausted  by  toil  and  hardship,  when  he  met  with  two  Indians 
who  exhorted  him  not  to  faint,  but  to  take  courage,  —  adding, 
that  the  sufferings   endured  by  a  man  in   his   mortal  body 
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or  related  this  occurrence  to  Spai^eoberg,  a  bishop  of  the 
Moravian  society  in  Pennsylvania,  by  whom  it  was  reported 
to  the  brethren  in  Europe.  They  were  greatly  struck  with  it, 
and  determined  to  spare  no  pains  to  instruct  these  blind  yel 
thinking  heathens  in  the  knowledge  of  a  better  way  to  that  ex* 
piation  of  which  they  obscurely  felt  the  necessity,  and  impart 
to  them  the  experience  of  the  only  fountain  capid^  of  cleaos* 
ing  the  human  soul  from  sin. 

Rauch,  a  Moravian  missionary,  arriving  at  New  York  from 
Europe  in  the  year  1740,  commenced  a  course  of  apostolic 
labor  among  a  tribe  of  poor,  ferocious,  and  dissolute  savages, 
inhabiting  the  borders  of  Connecticut  and  New  York.  The 
sachem,  or  chief  of  the  tribe,  declared  of  himself  and  bis 
people  that  they  were  all  helplessly  sunk  in  misery,  drunken- 
ness, and  every  vice  and  crime  that  could  defile  and  degrade 
human  nature  ;  and  protested  that  the  missionary  would  coo* 
fer  an  inexpressible  benefit  upon  them,  if  he  could  teach  them 
how  to  lead  a  wiser  and  happier  life.  They  listened  with 
profound  astonishment  to  die  first  promulgation  of  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  hut  soon  rejected  them  with  unanimous  de- 
rision. Rauch,  however,  was  not  to  be  discouraged  ;  he 
persisted  in  his  pious  labors,  without  any  other  visible  byat 
except  increased  unpopularity  and  ridicule  among  the  Indians  ; 
till  one  day  the  chief,  who  was  himself  the  worst  man  of  the 
tribe,  earnesdy  requested  him  once  more  to  explain  how  the 
blood  of  a  Divine  Redeemer  could  possibly  expiate  and  ob*- 
literate  the  defilement  of  the  btnnan  soul.  Rauch  declared 
that  the  most  valuable  gift  in  the  world  could  not  have  afibrd* 
ed  him  a  gratification  comparable  to  the  delight  with  which 
that  question  inspired  him.  He  who  so  felt  was  formed  to 
conquer  in  this  glorious  and  happy  field.  Appearances  of 
mental  conversion  and  a  considerable  reformation  of  manners 
ensued  among  the  tribe.  But  now  was  aroused  the  jealousy 
of  a  numerous  band  of  European  traders  who  derived  a  guilty 
gain  from  the  dependence  to  which  the  savages  were  reduced 
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beyond  seas  and  sell  them  for  slaves.  The  abused  and  ig-* 
oorant  people,  as  credulous  of  this  falsehood  as  they  had  been 
slow  to  believe  'divine  truth,  began  to  regard  the  missionary 
with  rage  and  detestation,  and  meanwhile  were  copiously  sup- 
pfied  with  strong  liquor  by  those  perfidious  counsellors,  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  them  to  wreak  their  erring  fury  on 
their  benefactor. 

Rauch  overcame  this  opposition  by  a  wisdom  and  virtue 
equal  to  erery  emergence.  He  softened  the  resentment  of 
sc»ne  of  the  white  setders  and  traders  by  the  mild  courtesy 
of  his  manners,  and  gained  the  protection  of  one  of  them  by 
teaching  his  children  to  read  and  write.  To  the  Indians  he 
behaved  with  an  uni^ted  tenderness  and  confidence,  which 
powerfully  appealed  to  their  remaining  virtue,  —  to  that  sense 
of  good  which  b  never  wholly  obliterated  while  human  life  en- 
dures. They  were  struck  with  the  new  proof  which  he  af- 
forded of  the  efficacy  of  the  principles  which  he  had  preached, 
in  shielding  their  professor  from  evil  and  fear  and  rendering 
bkn  always  secure  and  happy  ;  they  were  astonished  that  a 
man,  whom  diey  studiously  endeavoured  to  insult  by  contume- 
ly and  terrify  by  menace,  should  persist  in  following  them 
with  patience,  benedictions,  tears,  and  every  other  demonstra- 
tion of  affectionate  and  dbinterested  regard  ;  and  one  of  them, 
who  had  made  an  attempt  to  take  the  missionary's  life,  contem- 
plating him  as  he  lay  stretched  in  placid  slumber  on  the  floor 
of  the  Indian's  own  hut,  was  constrained  to  acknowledge  to 
himself,  ^^  This  cannot  be  a  bad  man  ;  he  fears  no  evil  ;  not 
even  from  us  who  are  so  savage  ;  but  sleeps  comfortably  and 
places  his  life  in  our  hands."  The  Indians  at  length  became 
generally  convinced  that  evil  could  not  be  meditated  by  a  man 
who  was  himself  so  completely  exempted  from  the  suspicion 
of  it ;  his  influence  was  restored  and  augmented,  and  his  mb- 
i«try  attended  with  happy  effects.  All  the  Moravian  mission- 
aries were  charged  by  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  to  study 
rather  the  confirmation  of  the  faith  than  the  increase  of  the 
numbers  of  professed  converts.  Rauch's  first  congregation 
consisted  of  ten  baptized  Indians,  whose  devotion,  simple  yet 
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der  and  the  admiration  of  the  wildest  of  the  surrounding  sav- 
ages. Meanwhile,  from  the  increasing  resort  of  members  of 
the  Moravian  brotherhood  to  Pennsylvania,  there  were  formed 
the  principal  settlements  of  the  society  at  places  which  ob- 
tained the  names  of  Nazareth  and  Bethlehem  ;  'and  from  which, 
with  all  convenient  speed,  missionaries,  animated  with  the  same 
spirit  as  Ranch,  carried  the  benefit  of  their  instructions  and 
example  among  the  Delaware  Indians,  with  the  usual  varieties 
of  success  which  ever  attend  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and 
which  are  far  more  su^kingly  manifested  in  tribes  and  nations 
to  which  the  tidings  are  delivered  for  the  first  time,  than  in  so- 
cieties which  have  long  been  nominally  Christianized,  and  where 
habit  blunts  the  force  of  impressions  and  veils  the  significance 
of  language. 

In  the  year  1742,  Count  Zinzendorf,  who  was  chief  bishop 
or  warden  of  the  society  of  Moravian  brethr^fi,  having  visited 
their  settlements  m  America,  travelled,  along  with  Conrad  Weiss- 
er,  Peter  Boehler,  and  other  associates,  mto  the  Indian  ter- 
ritories, and  preached  to  a  great  variety  of  tribes.  Some  of 
the  fiercest  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  who,  from  a  recent 
quarrel  among  themselves,  had  been  roused  to  a  state  of  high 
and  dangerous  excitement  at  the  time  when  he  casually  met 
them,  were  exceedingly  struck  with  the  mixture  of  simplicity, 
authority,  and  benevolence  that  characterized  his  address  to 
them  ;  and,  after  some  consultation,  thus  replied  to  it :  — 
*'  Brother,  you  have  made  a  long  voyage  over  the  seas,  to 
preach  to  the  white  people  and  to  the  Indians.  You  did  not 
know  that  we  were  here  ;  and  we  knew  nothmg  of  you.  This 
proceeds  from  above.  Come  therefore  to  us,  both  you  and 
your  brethren  ;  we  bid  you  welcome  ;  and  take  this  fathom  of 
wampum  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  our  words."  After  a 
short  but  successful  ministry  in  America,  Zinzendorf  returned 
to  Europe  in  1743,^  leaving  a  numerous  and  increasing  body  of 
missionaries  to  pursue  the  labors  thus  felicitously  begun.  It 
was  a  rule  with  these  missionaries  to  earn  their  own  livelihood 
by  bodily  labor  for  behoof  of  the  objects  of  their  pious  con- 
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ceni ;  and  this  rule  their  Christian  moderation  enabled  them 
generally  to  practise,  although  their  savage  employers  could 
afford  only  a  slender  recompense  of  their  toil ;  but  whenever 
they  could  not  subsist  in  thb  manner,  they  were  supplied  with 
the  necessaries  of  life  by  the  society  at  Bethlehem.  They 
lived  and  dressed  in  the  Indian  style  ;  insomuch  that  they  were 
sometimes  mistaken  for  Indians  by  travellers  ;  and  Frederick 
Post,  one  of  their  number,  did  not  scruple  to  marry  a  baptized 
Indian  woman.  In  addition  to  the  inevitable  drudgery  and 
privation  which  they  incurred,  they  were  frequently  exposed 
to  insult  and  danger  from  those  savages  who  rejected  the  boon 
of  the  gospel  with  contempt,  and  heard  its  testimony  against 
the  corruption  of  human  nature  with  indignation.  Gideon 
Mack,  one  of  the  missionaries,  having  been  waylaid  by  an  In- 
dian  who  presented  his  gun  and  desired  him  to  prepare  to  die, 
for  insulting  the  Indians  by  talking  perpetually  of  their  need 
of  Christ,  replied  calmly,  ^'  If  Christ  does  not  permit  you, 
you  cannot  shoot  me."  The  savage,  struck  with  the  language 
and  demeanour  of  his  intended  victim,  dropped  his  gun,  re- 
tired in  silence,  and  soon  after  embraced  the  faith  which,  he 
perceived,  was  calculated  to  form  the  highest  style  of  human 
character. 

A  curious  objection,  which  reminds  us  of  bcidents  and  re- 
proaches that  attended  the  first  promulgation  of  the  gospel 
upon  earth,  was  raised  by  some  Indians,  who,  observing  their 
friends  greatly  moved  by  the  discourses  of  the  missionaries, 
exclaimed  that  these  men  must  be  sorcerers  and  in  league  with 
evil  spirits,  for  that  nothing  but  magic  could  produce  such 
effects.  The  most  formidable  opposition  was  created  by  a 
number  of  white  traders,  who  were  incensed  at  the  influence 
which  the  missionaries  exerted  in  persuading  the  savages  to 
abstain  from  the  purchase  of  spirituous  liquors,  to  avoid  con- 
tracting debts,  and  to  exchange  hunting  for  agriculture.  They 
were  aided  by  some  weak  and  ignorant  or  bigoted  colonists  of 
New  York  and  New  England,  who  looked  on  the  Moravian  so- 
cio^ as  a  branch  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  were  convinced 
that  the  spread  of  their  tenets  and  influence  would  promote  the 
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of  Codnecticut,  and  dettined  io  custody  fi^r  some  days,  till 
ibej  were  liberated  by  command  of  the  provincial  governor. 
But  in  New  York>  which  abounded  with  traders  hosdle  to  the 
conversion  of  the  Indians,  and  contained  a  nun^r  both  of 
clergymen  and  laymen  devoted  exclusively  to  the  church  of 
England,  the  opposition  grew  daily  stronger,  and  was  inflamed 
by  the  fluctuating  politics  of  the  Six  Nations.  Some  of  the 
colonists  assured  their  savage  neighbours  that  the  Moravian 
brethren  were  not  legally  entitled  to  undertake  the  pastoral  of- 
fice which  they  exercised,  —  a  statement  which  the  Indians 
were  totally  unable  to  comprehend  ;  others,  and  especially  cer- 
tain persons  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade,  attempted  to  debauch 
the  new  converts  and  seduce  them  to  resume  the  vices  they 
had  forsaken  ;  and  the  provincial  magistrates  committed  several 
of  the  missionaries  to  prison,  as  enemies  of  the  Britbh  govern- 
ment and  corrupters  of  its  Indian  allies.  The  most  respect- 
able inhabitants  of  the  province,  who  had  at  first  imbibed 
prejudices  against  the  missionaries,  were  speedily  disabused, 
and  not  only  encouraged  them  to  persevere  in  their  useful  la- 
bors, but  openly  declared  of  them,  that  they  were,  of  all  men, 
the  best  instruments  of  the  security  of  the  colonists  and  the  hap- 
piness of  the  Indians.  At  length,  however,  in  consequence  of 
a  report  that  a  number  of  the  Indian  converts  had  wholly  de- 
tached themselves  from  their  previous  friendly  connection  with 
Britain,  the  public  rage  was  kbdled  to  such  a  pitch,  that  an  act 
of  the  New  York  assembly  was  passed,  prohibiting  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Moravian  society  from  preaching  or  residii^  among 
the  tribes  connected  with  the  province.  This  policy  was  little 
calculated  to  soothe  or  conciliate  the  Indians,  who  had  gen- 
erally conceived  a  high  regard  for  the  missionaries,  —  of  whom 
some  now  quitted  the  province,  and  others,  lingering  in^it  with 
the  hope  of  being  yet  permitted  to  resume  their  pious  labors, 
were  afterwards  thrown  into  prison  and  treated  wi^  great  se- 
verity. The  Indians  who  seemed  most  attached  to  them  be- 
came the  objects  of  a  strong  aversion  and  jealousy  to  many  c^ 
the  colonists,  who  loudly  and  fiercely  importuned  ^e  govem- 
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kkidred,  followed  their  teachers  to  Pennsylvania,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Bethlehem. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  for  several  years  after,  Spangenberg, 
Nitschman,  Cammerhoff,  and  a  great  many  other  pastors,  sup- 
plied by  the  Moravian  brotherhood,  were  actively  and  success- 
fully engaged  in  proselytizing  and  civilizing  the  savage  tribes 
adjacent  to  the  colonial  settlements  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
and  New  Jersey.    The  labors  of  these  exceUent  men,  to  which 
we  can   advert  but  briefly,  have   been  recorded  with  great 
minuteness,  yet  b  a  very  interesting  and  agreeable  manner, 
by  the  historian  of  the  Moravian  missions  in  America.^     They 
collected  various  Indian  societies,  in  which  the  duties  of  mo- 
rality were  practised,  the  habits  of  civilized  life  studied  and 
pursued,  and  the  profession  of  Christianity  embraced  with  a 
sincerity  which  was  tried  and  attested  by  severe  suffering  and 
patient  virtue.     The  Indian  converts  and  their  children  were 
taught  to  read  ;  and  some  portions  of  the  Christian  Scriptures 
were  trandated  into  various  dialects  of  the  Indian  tongue.     80 
far  from  pretending  to  any  civil  superiority  over  their  converts, 
the  missionaries   appeared   at   once   their  teachers   and   their 
servants  ;  and,  at  all  the  settlements,  not  only  participated  m 
their  rural  labors,  but  appropriated  to  themselves  the  heaviest 
part  of  every  drudgery,  in  consideration  of  the  incompetence 
of  Indian  constitutions  for  steady  and  continuous  toil.     The 
'  progress  of  these  beneficent  exertions  was  interrupted  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  last  war  with  France,  and  by  the  ravages  which 
the  Indian  allies  of  the  French  inflicted  on  the  borders  of  Penn- 
sylvania.    Many  of  the  Pennsylvanian  colonists  were  progress- 
ively incensed  to  such  a  degree,  by  the  devastation  of  their 
country,  the  massacre  of  their  friends,  and  the  danger  of  their 
families,  that  they  conceived  an  incurable  hatred  and  jealousy 
against  the  whole  Indian  race. 

A  sect  of  fanatics  now  sprung  up  in  Pennsylvania,  who 
clamorously  demanded  the  total  extirpation  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes,  lest  the  vengeance  of  Heaven   should  fall  upon  the 
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of  old.  The  general  delusion  was  increased  by  the  publication 
of  a  letter,  which  was  said  to  have  been  intercepted  by  the 
British  forces,  purporting  lo  have  been  written  by  a  French 
officer  at  Quebec  to  one  of  his  friends,  and  extolling  the  Mo- 
ravian brethren  as  the  secret  partisans  and  useful  agents  of 
France.  This  letter,  whether  the  offspring  of  French  or  of 
English  artifice,  produced  all  the  effect  that  its  fabricators  de- 
signed. A  universal  cry  was  raised  through  the  British  colo- 
nies, that  the  Moravian  settlers  were  snakes  in  the  grass,  and 
the  most  dangerous  because  the  most  perfidious  enemies  of 
Britain.  The  persons  and  settlements  of  these  calumniated 
men,  in  Pennsylvania,  were  now  exposed  to  the  greatest  dan- 
ger ;  and  the  provincial  government,  though  sincerely  inclined 
to  protect  them,  was  evidently  incapable  of  withstanding  the 
headlong  rage  with  which  the  great  body  of  the  people  impre- 
cated vengeance  on  the  Moravian  brethren  and  their  Indian 
flocks.  The  mildness  and  patience  with  which  this  injustice 
was  endured  by  the  objects  of  it  was  insufficient  to  quell  the 
popular  fury,  which  was  on  the  point  of  venting  itself  in  some 
notable  outrage,  when,  to  the  general  surprise,  a  sudden  attack 
was  made  by  the  Indian  allies  of  France  on  a  considerable 
Moravian  settlement,  in  which  a  number  of  the  brethren  and  of 
their  Indian  associates  were  slain.  This  circumstance,  con- 
curring with  the  willingness  of  some  of  the  Moravian  settlers 
to  prepare  for  defensive  war  against  the  enemy,  and  the  liberal 
contributions  of  others  to  relieve  the  wants  of  their  fellow-colo- 
nists who  had  suffered  from  hostile  rage,  produced  a  great  and 
sudden  abatement  of  the  public  jealousy  and  displeasure.  The 
blessings  of  tranquillity  and  security  were  now  enjoyed  in  the 
Moravian  settlements  till  the  year  1763,  when  all  the  hatred 
and  fear  that  the  Indian  race  had  ever  excited  in  Pennsylvania 
were  revived  with  augmented  violence  by  the  great  Indian  war 
which  broke  out  at  that  period,  and  the  dreadful  desolation  of 
the  frontiers  of  this  province  which  attended  the  first  explosion 
of  its  fury.     A  general  attack  was  now  projected  by  a  great 
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In  the  coimtj  of  Lancaster  there  had  resided  for  several 
years  a,  small  society  of  Indians,  who  always  demeaned  them- 
selves in  a  peacedt^le  and  friendly  manner  towards  the  white 
colonists*  Yet  a  number  of  these  colonists,  consisting  chiefly 
of  Irish  emigrants,  who  inhabited  the  township  of  Paxton,  m 
the  county  of  York,  now  resolved  on  the  destruction  of  that 
hannless  and  defenceless  society  ;  and  assembling  on  horse- 
back for  this  purpose,  repaired  to  the  Indian  setdement.  In- 
telligence of  the  approaching  attack  was  conveyed  to  its  intend- 
ed victims  ;  but  they  dbbelieved  it,  and,  accounting  the  white 
people  their  friends,  rejected  all  apprehension  of  danger  from 
them.  When  the  party  who  marched  fit>m  Paxton  arrived  at 
the  Indian  settlement,  they  found  only  the  old  men,  the  wom- 
en, and  the  children  ;  all  the  rest  of  the  tribe  being  absent  at 
their  various  agricultural  avocations.  But  the  minds  of  the 
assailants  were  steeled  by  prejudice  and  passion  beyond  the 
prevalence  of  prayer,  and  the  claims  of  age,  infancy,  and  sex  ; 
and  every  individual  of  the  Indian  race  who  fell  into  their 
hands  was  murdered.  This  bloody  deed  excited  grief  and 
horror  in  all  the  sober  and  humane  portion  of  the  provincial 
community  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  unfortunate  Indians, 
who  by  absence  escaped  the  massacre,  were  prompdy  con- 
ducted to  the  town  of  Lancaster,  and  lodged  in  its  jail  as  a 
place  of  security.  The  governor  of  Pennsylvania  at  die  same 
time  issued  a  proclamation,  expressing  the  strongest  disappro- 
bation of  the  deed,  offering  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  its 
perpetrators,  and  prohibiting  all  future  violence  to  peaceable 
inhabitants,  whether  white  men  or  Indians.  In  contempt  of 
this  proclamation,  a  party  of  the  assassins,  reassembling  shortly 
after,  marched  to  Lancaster,  where  they  broke  open  the  jail 
and  butchered  all  the  unhappy  objects  of  their  animosity  who 
were  placed  there  for  shelter,^  Another  proclamation  was  is- 
sued ;  but,  like  the  former,  it  seemed  rather  to  inflame  than 
to  allay  the  popular  rage  ;  for  a  strong  detachment  of  Pennsyl- 

*  These  unhappy  heings  threw  themselves  on  their  knees,  and  protested 
their  innocence  of  any  hostile  desicn  acainst  Britain.     **  ^^  *Ws  posture  they 
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vanian  colonists  now  marched  towards  Philadelphia,  with  the 
declared  purpose  of  slaying  the  Indians  who  had  been  con- 
veyed thither  ;  and  from  the  temper  of  a  great  part  of  the 
populace  of  that  city,  it  was  manifest  that  they  were  more  dis- 
posed to  favor  than  resist  the  bloody  enterprise.  From  the 
English  soldiers  who  were  stationed  in  the  town  no  aid  could 
be  obtained  by  the  provbcial  government ;  they  refused  to 
permit  the  Indians  to  be  quartered  in  their  barracks  ;  and 
crowds  of  people  gathered  around  these  perseci^^d,  yet  mild 
and  patient  beings,  and  loaded  them  with  imprecations,  dis- 
closing so  much  bitterness  and  blindness  of  anger  and  malevo- 
lence, that  the  slightest  retort  would  infallibly  have  produced  • 
the  most  tragical  consequences.  In  this  emergency,  a  number 
of  the  more  respectable  citizens  of  the  place,  with  weapons  m 
their  hands,  proclaimed  their  determination  to  prevent  Phila- 
delphia from  being  deBled  by  the  unresisted  bloodshed  of  inno- 
cent men.  The  Quakers  were  particularly  active  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  and  many  of  the  younger  members  of  this  society, 
with  a  generous  ardor,  more  admirable,  perhaps,  than  the  most 
rigid  adherence  to  their  sectarian  principles,  fiew  to  arms  in 
defence  of  the  unfortunate  Indians. 

The  insurgents  having  advanced  to  Germantown,  within  seven 
miles  of  Philadelphia,  the  governor  of  the  province  in  dismay 
fled  for  safety  and  counsel  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Franklin  ;  and 
Pennsylvania  seemed  to  be  on  the  brink  of  civil  war.  Frank- 
lin, however,  and  some  other  popular  individuals,  undertook  to 
meet  and  expostulate  with  the  insurgents  ;  and  in  the  confer- 
ence that  ensued  exerted  their  sense,  address,  and  influence  so 
effectually,  as  to  prevail  with  them  toi  relinquish  their  ferocious 
purpose  and  return  to  their  homes.  To  improve  this  happy 
success,  Franklin  immediately  after  composed  and  published  a 
pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  Indians,  which  produced  a  con- 
siderable effect  in  soothing  the  passions  of  his  countrymen  and 
restoring  tranquillity.  But  the  wrathfid  and  jealous  aversion 
with  which  the-  European  colonists  regarded  the  aboriginal  race 
of  people,  though  appeased,  was  by  no  means  eradicated  ;  and 
how  easily  its  savage  enetf^  could  be  reawakened  was  man- 
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Indians,  were  rescued  by  popular  insurrection  from  the  visita- 
tion of  public  justice.  From  the  year  1763,  however,  till  the 
revolt  of  America  from  the  dominion  of  Britain,  no  general  or 
considerable  opposition  resisted  the  exertions  of  the  Moravian 
brethren  to  disseminate  among  the  objects  of  their  care  the 
principles,  habits,  and  benefits  of  piety,  morality,  and  civihza- 
tion.  During  this  interval,  they  pursued  their  labors  with  pa- 
tient and  weU  rewarded  diligence  ;  combining  the  zeal  of  the 
Puritans  with  the  mildness  of  the  Quakers  and  the  address  of 
the  Jesuits  ;  and  rejoicing  in  the  promotion  of  divine  glory 
and  human  good,  attested  by  numerous  conversions  of  Indians, 
who  lived  in  the  faith,  and  died  in  the  conscious  solace,  of  the 
gospel.  Nor  were  these  exertions  relaxed  even  by  the  serious 
obstruction  which  their  efficacy  received  from  the  events  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.* 

*  Loskiers  History  of  the  Mission  of  the  United  Brethren  anum^  the  Indians 
in  North  America.  Annual  Register  for  1768.  Franklin's  Memoirs.  Some  of 
the  Indians  slain  in  1768  were  the  kinsmen  of  a  chief  onited  by  friendship  to 
the  rulers  of  Pennsylvania.  To  a  message  from  an  officer  of  the  provincial 
government,  deplonng  the  crime,  denjing  all  accession  to  it,  and  threatening 
vengeance  on  its  perpetrators,  the  Indian  chief  returned  the  following  answer: 
—  ^  Brother,  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  you.  I  understand  that  you  are  very 
much  grieved,  and  that  the  tears  run  n'om  your  eyes.  With  both  my  hands 
I  now  wipe  away  those  tears ',  imd  as  I  do  not  cfoubt  but  your  heart  is  dis- 
tarfoed,  I  semove  all  sorrow  from  it,  and  make  it  easy  as  it  was  before.  I  will 
now  ut  down  and  smoke  my  pipe.  I  have  taken  fast  hold  of  the  chain  of 
firiendship ;  and  when  I  give  it  a  pull,  if  I  find  my  brothers,  the  English,  have 
let  it  go.  It  will  then  be  time  for  me  to  let  it  go  too,  and  take  care  of  my 
family.'* 
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CHAPTER    I. 

BeUtiTe  Poridon  of  Britain  and  her  Colonies. — Policy  of  the  British  Court 

—  Severe  Enforcement  of  the  existing  commercial  Restrictions — Aggrava- 
tion of  the  commercial  Restrictions. — Project  of  the  Stamp  Act. — Remon- 
strances of  the  Americans.  —  Idea  of  American  Representatives  in  the 
House  of  Commons. — The  Stamp  Act  debated  in  England — and  passed. 
— Act  fi>r  quartering  British  Troops  in  America.  —  Proceedings  in  Massa- 
chusetts—  and  Virginia.  —  Ferment  in  America. — Tumults  in  New  Eng- 
land. —  The  Stamp  Officers  resign.  —  Convention  at  New  York.  —  Political 
Clubs  in  America.  —  Tumult  at  New  York.  —  Non-importation  Agreements. 

—  The  Stamp  Act  xlisobeyed  —  Deliberations  in  England  —  Act  declaratory 
of  parliamentary  Power  over  America —  the  Stamp  Act  repealed. 

The  notion  which  we  have  remarked  ^  as  having  been  sug- 
gested to  the  people  of  New  England,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  by  the  failure  of  various  demonstratire 
essays  of  the  British  government  to  conquer  Canada, — that 
it  was  not  the  will  of  Providence  that  North  America  should 
be  subject  to  the  sole  dominion  of  one  European  state, — was 
substantially  prophetic.  The  solitary  superiority  which  Britain 
at  length  acquired  over  America  was  destined  to  be  short* 
lived  ;  and  the  concentration  was  nearly  coeval  with  the  disso- 
lution of  European  ascendency  and  monarchical  power  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world. 
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tained  the  American  provinces  in  perpetual  submission  to  her 
authority.  Their  great  and  rapid  advancement  in  population, 
and  the  vast  distance  by  which  they  were  disjoined  from  the 
parent  state,  cooperated  with  other  causes  to  awaken  and 
nourish  ideas  of  independence  in  the  minds  of  their  inhabitants, 
and  portended  an  inevitable,  though,  in  point  of  time,  an  in- 
definite, limit  to  the  connection  between  the  two  countries.  A 
separate  and  independent  political  existence  was  the  natural 
and  reasonable  consummation  to  which  the  progress  of  society 
in  America  was  tending ;  and  Great  Britain,  eventually,  had 
but  to  choose  between  a  graceful  compliance  or  a  fruitless 
struggle  with  this  irrepressible  development.  By  wbdom  and 
prudence,  she  might,  mdeed,  have  retarded  the  catastrophe, 
and  even  rendered  its  actual  occurrence  instrumental  to  the 
confirmation  of  friendship  and  good-will  between  the  two  coun- 
tries ;  but  her  conduct  and  policy  were  perversely  calculated 
to  provoke  and  hasten  its  arrival,  and  to  blend  its  immortal 
remembrance  with  impressions  of  resentment,  enmity,  and 
strife. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  an  accomplished  and  intelli- 
gent American  historian  *  of  the  Revolutionary  War  between 
Britain  and  his  country,  that  great  and  flourbhing  colonies,  the 
offspring  of  a  free  people,  daily  increasing  in  numbers,  and 
already  grown  to  the  magnitude  of  a  nation,  planted  at  a  vast 
distance  from  their  parent  country,  and  governed  by  ccMistitu- 
tions  as  liberal  as  her  own,  were  novelties  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  To  combine  durably  and  satisfactorily  colonies  so  cir- 
cumstanced in  one  uniform  system  of  government  with  the 
parent  country  required  in  the  statesmen  who  might  entertain 
such  a  design  the  most  profound  and  varied  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  the  most  extensive  comprehension  and  righteous 
estimate  of  actual  and  probable  things.  A  scheme  so  arduous 
was  beyond  the  aim,  and  far  beyond  the  grasp,  of  ordinary 
statesmen,  whose  guides  were  preeedentSj  and  who  regarded 
artificial  usaee  and  formalitv  as  Drmcinles  of  human  nature. 
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of  the  mutual  duties  and  obligatioos  of  mankind,  might  have 
struck  out  some  plan  that  would  faa^e  prolonged  at  least  the 
poKtical  union  of  the  two  countries,  bj  securing  as  much  liberty 
to  the  colonies  and  as  great  a  degree  of  sopremacj  to  the 
parent  state  as  their  conunon  good  required.  But  no  states- 
roan  equal  to  such  views,  actuated  bj  such  sentiments,  or 
endowed  with  such  knowledge  and  capacity,  now  presided,  or 
perhaps  ever  did  preside,  over  the  helm  (^  pditical  afiairs  in 
Great  Britain. 

We  have  bdield  various  disputes  and  controversies  arise 
firom  time  to  time  between  Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  a 
reciprocal  and  progressive  jealousy  mingle  with  the  other  sen- 
timents that  resulted  firom  their  connection.  Of  the  contro- 
versies that  had  already  occurred  between  royal  or  national 
prerogfttive  and  provincial  liberty,  some,  without  being  adjusted 
to  the  satisfaction  of  eidier  party,  had  terminated  by  leaving 
each  in  possession,  if  not  in  the  exercise,  of  pretensions 
inconsistent  with  the  avowed  claims  of  the  other  ;  and  thou^, 
in  certain  instances,  the  colonists  were  obliged  reluctantly  to 
yield  to  the  superior  power  which  backed  the  pretensions  of 
the  parent  state,  the  rapid  increase  of  their  strength  and  num- 
bers manifestly  rendered  a  submission  thus  obtained  unstable 
and  precarious.  It  was  to  rojral  charters,  and  not  to  the 
national  generosity  of  the  parent  state,  that  the  Americans 
owed  those  liberal  domestic  institutions  winch  protected  the 
interests  and  cherished  the  spirit  of  liberty  among  them.  The 
whole  strain  of  parliamentary  legislation  proclaimed  that  Amer- 
ica was  regarded  by  the  British  government,  and  by  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  who  influenced  its  colonial  policy, 
leas  as  an  integral  part  than  a  dependent  and  tributary  adjunct 
of  the  British  empire  ;  and,  with  the  growth  of  the  American 
States,  there  had  grown  an  mdignant  oonvictioo  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  their  inhabitants,  that  their  enjoyment  of  the  hard- 
earned  finits  of  the  dangers,  toils,  and  sufferings  by  which  they 
had  added  sn  wntknv  nrovinr.Mi  to   tbp  'Rpitkh   rmum  nrna  nn- 
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daily  found  less  requisite  to  their  security.  We  have  seen,' 
that,  long  before  .the  conquest  of  Canada  was  achieved,  the 
American  colonists  were  prepossessed  with  the  conviction  that 
Britain  dreaded  this  acquisition  as  perilous  to  the  stability  of 
her  colonial  eropire.  The  occasion  they  had  judged,  or  sup- 
posed her  to  judge,  so  critical  to  their  political  relation  now 
arrived.  The  late  war,  which,  among  other  results,  enlarged 
the  British  empire  by  the  conquest  of  Canada,  loaded  Britam 
with  a  vast  addition  to  her  national  debt,  and  finally  issued  in 
a  treaty,  of  which  all  parties  perceived,  as  soon  as  the  heat  of 
controversy  and  the  illusions  of  national  glory  subsided,  that 
the  grand  effect  consisted  in  the  accession  that  was  made  to 
the  domestic  strength  and  resources  of  the  British  settlements 
in  America. 

While  the  issue  of  the  contest  was  thus  favorable  to  Amei^ 
ica,  and,  in  immediate  effect,  profidess,  if  not  disadvantageous, 
to  Britab,  its  history  afforded  to  the  parent  state  occasion, 
more  specious  than  just,  to  impute  all  her  efforts  to  a  generous 
concern  for  the  protection  and  defence  of  her  colonial  off- 
spring. From  this  there  was  a  short  and  easy  step  to  the 
persuasion,  that  the  dependent  people  who  reaped  such  high 
and  exclusive  benefit  from  the  war  should  be  compelled  not 
only  to  relieve  the  parent  state  of  the  burdens  which  it  bad 
enuuled  on  her,  but  to  incur  such  additional  sacrifices  as  might 
exempt  the  parent  state  from  the  apprehension  of  their  abusing 
the  advantages  and  opportunities  now  placed  within  their  reach. 
If  it  was  natural  that  such  views  should  be  impressed  on  the 
friends  of  British  supremacy  by  the  issue  of  the  late  war,  it 
was  not  less  natural  that  this  issue  should  inspire  the  partisuis 
of  American  liberty  with  opposite  hopes  and  ideas.  They 
naturally  expected  to  reap  advantage  from  the  crisis  whence 
their  political  opponents  derived  auguries  of  danger  and  trouUe. 
Perhaps,  if  Pitt  had  still  directed  the  policy  of  the  British 
cabinet,  a  line  of  conduct  might  have  been  devised  on  the  part 
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kasc  hy  Pittas  geohis,  into  an  emergencj  from  which  she  was 
left  to  extricate  herself  hj  the  counsel  and  exertion  of  feebler 
and  mferior  spirits  ;  and  the  treaty  of  Paris,  while  it  seemed  to 
extirpate  aH  future  cause  of  -dispute  between  Britain  and 
France,  manifestly  enlarged  and  rendered  more  distinct  and 
important  erery  dispute  that  had  hitherto  occurred  or  that  was 
Kkdy  to  occur  between  Britain  and  her  colonies.  This  treaty, 
IB  £ict,  was  nearly  coeval  with  the  commencement  of  ttuit 
i)utrrel  or  series  of  quarrels  which  issued  in  the  rerolt  of 
America  from  Britain. 

In  surveying  the  first  introduction  of  the  system  of  com- 
mercial restrictions  which  Britain  imposed  on  her  colonies  by 
the  Acts  of  Navigation,  we  had  occasion  to  remark  ^  that  a 
political  connection  between  two  countries  of  which  the  weaker 
18  not  entirely  ^islaved,  founded  upon  or  interwoven  widi  such 
a  commercia]  system,  manifestly  carried  within  itsetf  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  own  dissolution.  Britain  termed  herself  the 
parent  state';  and,  in  confiormity  with  the  ideas  suggested  by 
this  title,  exacted  from  the  American  colonies  an  obedience 
analogous  to  that  filial  submission  which' recognises  the  author- 
ity without  discussing  the  reasonableness  of  parental  commands* 
Unfortunately,  she  was  not  consistent  in  transferring  to  her 
colonial  policy  the  principles,  which,  in  domestic  life,  r^ulate 
die  conduct  of  every  wise  parent  towards  his  ofispring,  and 
leach  him  gradually  to  relax  his  control,  and  finally  to  content 
himself  with  an  affectionate  and  reverential  deference,  the  fruit 
of  habitual  respect  and  long  remembered  kindness.  On  the 
contrary,  the  views  entertained  and  the  objects  pursued  by 
Britain  were  such  as  necessarily  required  her  to  aggravate  the 
severity  of  her  control,  in  proportion  to  that  very  increase  in 
the  strength  and  resources  of  the  colonies  which  rendered 
tbem  increasingly  averse  to  endure  and  additionally  qualified 
to  reject  it.  Doubtless,  the  lapse  of  time,  though  in  the  main 
isjiirious,  was  yet  in  some  degree  propitious  to  the  authority  of 
Britain  and  to  the  connection  between  the  two  countries.  The 
oommercial  rAoirictionfl  had  onhsifttA^l  e/v  Irknar.  fhsit  li«k;#    with- 
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to  regard  them  with  a  temper  little  less  favorable  to  their  c<mi- 
tinued  eodunmce  ;  and  in  the  course  of  various  controversies 
in  which  the  colonists  defended  their  chartered  privileges  and 
domestic  institutions  against  British  aggression,  their  leading 
politicians  had  seemed  to  vindicate,  if  not  to  applaud,  the  com- 
mercial restrictions,  which  thej  characterized  as  the  only- 
legitimate  channel  by  which  the  authority  of  Britain  could  be 
exerted  or  her  revenue  augmented  at  the  expense  of  America. 
Assuredly,  even  although  no  other  subject  of  quarrel  bad 
presented  itself,  the  commercial  restrictions  alone  must  in  pro- 
cess of  time  have  occasioned  the  disruption  of  the  American 
provinces  from  the  British  empire.  Every  step  in  tbe  pro* 
gressive  advancement  of  those  distant  communities  was  a  step 
towards  potential  independence.  This  was  acknowledged  hj 
all  the  political  writers  and  reasoners  in  Great  Britain ;  but 
they  indulged,  and  not  altogether  unreasonably,  the  hope  that 
the  day  was  yet  far  distant  when  Britain  must  either  volun- 
tarily forego  her  authority,  or  behold  its  bonds  violently  broken 
and  cast  off.  They  believed  or  hoped  that  America  would 
advance  slowly,  silently,  and  blindly  to  the  consummaticm 
of  political  and  commercial  independence ;  and  they  were 
totally  insensible  to  the  advantage  and  dignity  of  treating 
her  with  liberal  kindness  during  her  political  nonage,  and 
of  openly  acknowledging  her  indep^dence,  as  a  just  conse- 
quence of  her  national  maturity,  and  a  foreseen  and  prepared 
concession  to  the  expressed  desire  of  her  people.  Their 
opinion  respecting  the  remoteness  of  the  period  when  America 
must  necessarily  be  enfranchised  from  the  commercial  fetters 
imposed  by  the  parent  state  was  partly  derived  from^  con- 
sideration, exaggerated  perhaps,  of  the  divisions  and  mutual 
jealousies  by  which  united  counsel  and  action  on  the  part  of  the 
American  colonies  was  obstructed.  None  of  them,  except 
Lord  Camden,  was  able  to  foresee  the  erring  course  of  policy 
by  which  Britain  herself  was  to  assist  her  colonies  to  stuinount 
this  obstruction.  Even  the  most  liberal  and  considerate  of 
these  politicians  failed  to  perceive  that  the  time  was  now  come 
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cfaiseiiieiit  of  American  commerce,  conceded  at  kst  to  irresist- 
ible force,  was  a  prospect  humiliating  to  Britain,  and  unpro- 
pitious  to  the  lasting  subsistence  of  friendship  and  good-will 
between  the  two  countries.  When  we  consider  the  apprehen- 
sions that  had  prevailed  in  Britain  of  the  probable  influence 
of  the  conquest  of  Canada  in  accelerating  the  era  of  American 
independence,  and  the  knowledge  which  the  British  polidciana 
must  have  possessed  that  the  same  events  had  been  prospect- 
ively united  in  the  speculations  of  the  Americans,  it  seems 
strange  that  not  one  British  writer  or  statesman  should  have 
perceived  that  now  was  the  time  for  Britain  to  retreat  with 
dignity  and  honor  from  the  dangerous  career  in  which  she  had 
so  long  persbted,  and  to  infiise  the  influence  of  more  liberal 
principles  into  the  relations  she  maintained  with  the  American 
colonists, — increased  and  rapidly  increasing  as  they  were  in 
strength  and  numbers,  and  elated  by  a  conquest  which  delivered 
them  frt>m  the  fear  of  every  power  except  their  own  parent 
atate,^  and  excited  their  spirits  to  a  pitch  of  fervor  which  must 
have  rendered  them  peculiariy  susceptible  of  the  strongest 
impressions  of  gratitude  or  resentment. 

This  oversight,  however,  was  but  a  trivial  error  in  compari- 
son with  the  rash  and  fatal  conclusion  which  the  British  court 
and  its  counsellors  embraced  in  the  present  critical  juncture, — 
that  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  empire  required  an 
immediate  extension  and  aggravation  of  the  control  exercised 
by  the  parent  state  over  the  colonies  ;  and  that  Britain,  for  the 
{Nreservation  of  her  ascendency,  endangered  by  the  growth  and 
the  security  of  America,  must  forthwith  embrace  a  course  of 
policy  tending  at  once  to  undo  all  the  advantage  she  had  gained 

*  The  French  court,  though  mortified  b^  the  loes  of  Canada,  was  by  no 
meana  inaenaible  of  the  disadyantaceoos  pomtion  in  which  Britain  waa  placed, 
relatively  to  her  own  colonies,  by  we  act^uisition  of  it.  In  the  commencement 
of  their  revolutionary  struggle,  tne  Americans  besought  the  aid  of  France  not 
ooiy  to  free  them  from  the  yoke  of  Britain,  bat  to  enable  them  to  oonqaer 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Florida.  The  French  court,  it  is  certain,  refused  to 
accede  to  the  projected  conquests;  and  some  time  after  declined  even  the 
more  tempting  proposal  of  reacquiring  Canada  to  itself.  **  The  cabinet  of 
VnnMillMi  was  cnmnelled  bv  ffood  nolirv  to  TfktntrA  thn  snnremacv  of  England 
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to  her  own  ioterest  and  reputatioD  by  conqueriog  Caim<b,  wmd 
to  conGnn  aU  the  distmct  and  opposite  impressions  of  adiran* 
Cage  resulting  to  America  from  the  abstract  cireoraatance  of 
tUs  conquest  having  been  effected.  The  superior  force  of 
Britain  had  been  the  instrument,  and  her  tutelar  care  the  pre- 
text, for  a  tyrannical  system  of  colonial  policy,  which  she  now 
prepared  to  push  to  extremes  of  rigor  never  before  mctempted, 
and  at  a  period  when  the  original  relations  of  strength  between 
lierself  and  her  colonies  had  undei^one  a  signal  OKMlificatioo, 
and  when  she  had  just  concluded  a  series  of  efibrts  tending 
certainly  to  their  protection  and  advantage,  but  tending  to  it  so 
effectually  as  to  render  her  guardian  aid  m  figure  unnecessary 
to  them.  Desirous  to  impress  her  colonial  subjects  with  the 
belief  that  British  protection  was  essential  to  their  security,  she 
long  refrained  from  subduing  the  neighbouring  settlements  of 
France;  and  having  eventually  been  provoked  to  undertate 
this  couquest,  she  committed  the  great,  but  by  no  means  un- 
natural, blunder  of  expecting  to  reap  at  least  as  much  benefit 
from  the  service  by  which  she  delivered  ber  colonies  from  the 
danger  of  hostile  vicinity,  as  she  had  formeriy  gained  from  their 
conviction  that  tier  assistance  was  requisite  to  coimteract  and 
repel  it.  Often,  before  the  actual  conquest  of  Canada,  did  the 
American  colonists  urgently,  but  ineffectually,  implore  the  pro- 
tecting or  vmdictive  aid  of  British  troops.  It  was  not  till  after 
this  conquest  was  effected,  that  they  learned,  from  the  same 
English  newspapers  which  announced  the  treaty  of  Paris,  the 
intentions  of  the  government  of  the  parent  state  to  maintain 
permanently  a  regular  army  in  Ammca,  and  support  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  colonies. 

We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  advert  to  the  smuggling 
which  prevailed  in  all  the  American  provinces,  and  which  from 
die  first  establishment  of  the  Naviganon  Laws  created  and  pre- 
served channels  of  traffic  contradictory  •  of  their  provisions. 
This  contraband  trade  continued  to  exist  and  increase,  notwith- 
standing the   opposition  it  received   from  the   custom-house 
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skm  of  proToking  an  ebyUhion  of  public  rage,  the  more  danger^ 
OI16  to  tbem  because  they  could  expect  only  a  languid  and  re- 
luctant support  from  the  provincial  magistrates  and  assemblies. 
In  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  conquest  of  Canada 
and  the  peace  of  Paris,  the  trade  of  the  British  setdements  in 
America  was  largely  and  rapidly  extended  ;  and  as  the  contra- 
band will  always  keep  pace  with  the  legitimate  commerce  which 
is  unnaturally  confined,  the  same  period  was  signalized  by  a 
proportionate  increase  of  smu^ing.  This  circumstance  was 
regarded  with  great  and  disproportioned  jealousy  by  the  British 
ministers,  who  hastened  to  adopt  a  system  of  remedial  measures 
more  forcible  than  judicious,  and  announcing  entire  ignorance 
or  n^ect  of  that  fundamental  maxim  of  sound  policy  which 
forbids  the  ^nployment  of  violent  counteraction  in  the  cure  of 
evils  btimately  connected  with  the  sources  of  national  prosperi- 
ty. Meditating  a  more  complete  subjection  of  America  to  the 
dominion  of  the  parent  state,  they  resolved  to  begin  by  a  more 
strict  and  vigorous  exertion  of  the  national  prerogative  in  those 
instances  in  which  the  colonists  were  already  accustomed  to 
submit  to  its  operation  and  to  acknowledge  its  le^timacy. 

In  pursuance  of  this  design,  an  attempt  was  made,  shortly 
after  the  establishment  of  peace,  by  a  novel  expedient,  ascribed 
to  George  Grenville,  the  chancellor  of  the  British  exchequer, 
to  deal  a  blow  which  it  was  supposed  would  prove  destructive 
to  the  contraband  trade  of  the  colonies.  All  ^e  commanden 
and  other  officers  of  British  ships  of  war  stationed  off  the  Amer- 
ican coasts,  or  cruising  in  the  American  seas,  now  received  in- 
junction and  authority  from  the  crown  to  act  in  the  capaci^  of 
officere  of  the  customs ;  they  were  compelled  to  take  the  usual 
oaths  of  office  administered  to  the  civil  functionaries  with  whom 
they  were  thus  associated  ;  and  they  were  encouraged  to  rec(Hi- 
cile  themselves  to  what  might  otherwise  have  been  reckoned  a 
degradation  of  their  service,  by  the  extension  to  them  of  the 
usual  custom-house  policy  which  assigns  an  ample  share  of  con- 
traband and  confiscated  cargoes  as  the  reward  of  the  immediate 
captora.     This  measure  at  once  afforded  a  sreatMlditi 
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conversant  and  sometimes  totally  unacquainted  with  the  laws 
they  were  now  required  not  merely  to  guard,  hot  to  administer, 
the  British  naval  officers  in  the  discbarge  of  their  new  functions 
exerted  against  their  fellow-subjects  the  same  rough  and  impetu- 
ous energy  which  they  had  recently  displayed  with  so  much  ad- 
vantage and  applause  against  the  common  enemy;  and  while 
they  augmented  the  odium  of  an  unpopular  system  by  fully  de« 
veloping  its  vigor,  they  exposed  even  their  Intimate  operations 
to  additional  obloquy  by  numberless  bkmders  and  mbtakes,  into 
which  they  were  hurried  by  their  ignorance  and  habitual  disre- 
gard of  caution,  and  which  rendered  lawiul  commerce  almost 
as  perilous  to  the  colonists  as  contraband  trading.  Some  car- 
goes were  unjustly  confiscated  ;  many  vessels  were  unreasona- 
bly detained,  to  the  heavy  detriment  of  their  owners ;  and,  in 
several  instances,  these  violations  of  justice  were  ascribed  rath- 
er to  eager  cupidity  and  confidence  of  impunity  than  to  involun- 
tary error.  The  regular  custom-house  officers  stationed  in 
America  were  acquainted  with  the  limits  of  the  powers  and 
duties  conmiitted  to  them  ;  and  were  deterred  from  overstrain- 
ing the  one  or  violating  the  other  by  the  fear  of  popular  indig- 
nation, or  of  the  justice  of  the  provincial  tribunals.  But  these 
restraints  were  derided  by  the  naval  officers,  who  exercised 
their  new  authority  with  a  hardihood  congenial  to  their  profes- 
sional character,  and  confirmed  by  the  consciousness,  that^ 
whatever  wrongs  they  might  commit,  no  nearer  redress  was 
competent  to  the  sufiferers  than  what  might  be  obtained  by  an 
application  to  the  admiralty  or  treasury  of  En^and. 

To  conceive  the  extent  of  the  mischief  thus  infficted,  it  is 
necessary  to  recollect  that  the  British  naval  officers  at  that 
period  were  in  general  a  race  of  persons  rery  inferior  to  the 
humane,  honorable,  well  educated,  and  high-minded  men  by 
whom  this  branch  of  public  service  has  been  subsequently 
adorned.  The  minbters  of  Great  Britain  were  perplexed  and 
provoked  by  the  incessant  complaints  of  these  acts  of  mjostice, 
and  of  the  injury  infficted  by  dieir  meascnres  on  that  regulated 
commerce  which  it  was  die  declared  and  immediate  object  of 
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outset  of  an  extensive  and  arduotis  scheme  of  polilsy,  or  be- 
cause they  hoped  that  the  naval  officers  would  acquire,  from 
longer  familiarity  with  their  new  functions,  a  discrimination  suf- 
ficient to  restrab  them  from  illegal  outrage  or  dangerous  excess. 
But  evils  of  still  greater  magnitude,  and  still  more  embarrass- 
ing in  their  nature,  were  destined  to  ensue  from  the  employment 
of  the  naval  (^cers,  whose  conduct,  in  proportion  as  they  gained 
fiurther  acquaintance  with  the  regulations  of  the  commercial  code 
wbkh  they  were  required  to  administer,  became  proportionally 
more  grievous  and  irritating  to  the  Americans,  and  more  detri- 
mental both  to  the  distinct  and  the  united  interests  of  the 
colonies  and  the  parent  state.  A  traffic  had  subsisted  for 
naany  years  between  the  British  and  the  Spanish  colonies  in 
North  and  South  America,  to  the  great  advantage  of  both,  but 
especially  of  the  former,  and  proportionally  of  their  parent  state  ; 
the  chief  materials  of  this  traffic  on  the  part  of  the  British  colo- 
nists being  commodities  of  British  manufacture,  or  productions  of 
their  own  plantations,  with  the  price  of  which  they  were  enabled 
to  purchase  additional  quantities  of  British  goods  for  their  own 
ccmsumption.  There  had  also  subsisted  a  commerce  not  less 
aneient  and  extensive  between  the  colonies  of  Britain  in  North 
America  and  those  of  the  French  in  the  West  Indies  ;  which 
was  highly  and  mutually  bene0cial,  as  it  consisted  chiefly  of 
commodities,  which,  unless  thus  exchanged,  would  have  been 
entirely  valueless  or  even  cumbersome  to  their  possessors. 
The  British  government,  sensible  that  these  branches  of  com- 
merce did  not  contravene  the  spirit  and  purposes  of  the  Acts  of 
Navigation,  and  were  attended  with  great  advantage  to  the 
American  colonies  and  their  parent  state,  connived  at  them  so 
boroadly,  that  they  were  pursued  without  disguise  or  molestation, 
and  were  even  exempted  from  interruption  during  the  late  war, 
till  the  invasion  of  the  French  West  India  Islands  by  the  Briush 
forces,  when  they  sustained  a  check,  which,  however,  was  with- 
drawn at  the  return  of  peace.  But  though  not  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  commercial  code  of  Britain,  they  varied  so  far 
firom  the  literal  impcnrt  of  its  provisions,  as  to  afford  to  the 
new  auxiliaries  of  the  custom-house  a  plausible  pretext  of  duty 
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1181617,  ^^^  confiscated  all  ships,  \vhether  American  or  foreign, 
engaged  in  conducting  those  branches  of  trade,  which  the  cus- 
tom-bouse officers  stationed  on  shore  had  hitherto  permitted 
to  pass  without  question  or  notice,  in  consequence  of  a  differ- 
ent view  of  the  law,  confirmed  perhaps  by  a  greater  deference 
to  popular  sentiment  and  opinion.  These  proceedings,  whitih 
are  supposed  to  have  been  equally  surprising  and  unwelcome 
to  ri»e  British  ministers,  excited  much  discontent  in  America  ; 
where  many  persons  declared  that  their  country  would  speedily 
be  deprived  of  ell  trade,  whether  legitimate  or  contraband ; 
that  the  regulations  by  which  their  commerce  had  been  hith- 
erto fettered  were  now  wantonly  and  violently  straitened  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  strangle  it  altogether  ;  and,  in  order  to  ren- 
der these  declarations  more  significant,  proclaimed  their  inten- 
tion to  purchase  in  future  no  British  commodities  with  which 
Aey  could  possibly  dispense,  smce  they  were  disabled  firom 
paying  foir  them  with  the  gold  they  had  hitherto  procured  from 
the  colonies  of  France  and  Spain. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  British  ministers  to  disregard  the 
complaints,  equally  just  and  forcible,  which  were  provoked  by 
this  sudden  and  unlooked-for 'extension  of  the  Trade  Laws. 
They  hastened  to  remove  all  doubts  with  respect  to  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  commerce  between  the  American  colonies  and 
the  setdements  of  France  and  Spam,  by  procuring  an  act  of 
parliament  ^  which  expressly  authorized  this  commerce,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  loaded  the  most  valuable  articles  it  embraced 
with  duties  -so  heavy  as  to  amount  to  a  virtual  prohibition. 
[April  5,  1764.]  The  system  of  colonial  policy  which  Brit- 
ain had  so  long  pursued  was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch,  and 
a  new  and  important  pretension  was  broached  m  support  of  it 
by  this  statute,  of  which  tl^  preamble  announced,  that  "  it  is 
just  and  necessary  thai  a  revenue  be  raised  in  his  Majesty^s 
dominions  in  America  for  dtfraying  the  expenses  of  defending^ 
protectif^^  and  securing  the  same.^^  Besides  the  provisions 
relative  to  commerce  with  the  French  and  Spanish  settlements, 
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ictus  viol«tu;ig  tl^  eonunercial  restrictions,  and  foretgners  aid* 
ing  or  participating  with  tbem  in  contraband  trade.  It  was 
farther  enacted^  that  the  penalties  which  might  in  fimire  be 
incurred  by  the  breach  either  of  this  statute,  or  of  any  of  the 
other  laws  relative  to  the  colonial  trade,  should  be  recoverable 
ip  any  court  of  record  within  the  colony  where  the  offence 
was  committed,  or  in  any  court  of  admiralty  in  such  colony,  or 
in  any  other  part  of  America,  at  the  election  of  the  informer 
or  prosecutor  ;  and  that  defendants,  even  though  acc^uitted, 
should  not  be  entitled  to  costs  or  damages,  unless  the  judg^ 
should  certify  that  the  prosecution  bad  been  utterly  wanton  and 
malicious.  Thus,  to  secure  the  execution  of  unpopular  r^u- 
l^iions,  was  a  form  of  legal  process  still  more  odious  employ- 
ed. Persons  charged  with  offences  against  the  revenue  laws 
might,  at  the  dJscrejUon  of  the  prosecutor,  be  deprived  of  trial 
by  jury,  and  comp/elled  to  deie^id  themselves  before  distant 
tribunals,  where  the  chances  of  conviction  were  multiplied  by 
the  rule  which  assigned  to  the  judges  and  officers  of  admiralty 
courts  a  proportion  of  the  fines  and  forfeitures  awarded  by 
their  decrees.^  This  measure  excited  apparently  more  regret 
than  resentnxent  in  the  minds  of  the  colonists,  who  contented 
themselves  with  expressing  their  sentiments  of  it  in  earnest,  but 
ineffectual,  petitions  to  the  British  government  for  some  modi- 
fication of  its  rigor.  Even  Hutchinson,  the  American  histo- 
rian and  politician,  whose  views  in  general  betray  a  strong  bias 
in  favor  of  the  system  pursued  by  the  parent  state,  expresses 
the  most  unqualified  reprobation  of  the  impolicy  of  some  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  ascribes  the  patience  and  submission 
with  which  the  colonists  endured  its  pressure  to  the  practical 
relaxation  which  it  received  from  the  connivance  or  indulgence 
of  the  custom-house  officers.' 

But  the  submissive  deportmmit,  which,  in  spite  of  then:  dis- 

'  "  In  this  tnunvphant  career  of  the  minister,  the  voice  of  America  was  «- 
lenced  hy  a  rule  ofthe  Hovn  of  Con^rooBe  not  to  roeeive  any  petition  against 
a  money  bill.  This  rule,  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  people  who  are 
to  pAj  the  tax  are  present  by  their  delegates  m  parliament,  not  less  manifestly 
Diaved  the  ahaurciitv  and  iniuatioa  of  uia  azktin*  <uum.  in  which  the  Amen- 
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content,  the  colonists  maintained  for  a  while  under  this  sudden 
and  severe  aggravation  of  the  commercial  restrictions,  was,  if 
not  mainly  occasioned,  at  least  considerably  promoted,  by  the 
anxious  expectation  now  awakened  with  regard  to  the  issue  of 
a  legislative  project,  far  more  interesting  and  formidable  to 
their  apprehensions,  which  had  been  for  some  time  entertained 
and  openly  announced  by  the  British  government.  To  this 
point  all  the  fears  and  doubts  engendered  by  previous  rumors 
and  speculations  began  to  converge ;  and  the  colonists,  ab- 
sorbed by  the  interest  of  a  great  approaching  crisis  which 
involved  the  pretensions  of  the  parent  state  to  a  new  and  im- 
portant channel  of  dominion,  were  naturaUy  impressed  with 
more  than  usual  moderation  of  sentiment  in  relation  to  an  ex- 
ertion of  British  prerogative,  which,  although  overstrained  and 
oppressive,  was  still  confined  to  a  channel  of  which  they  cus- 
tomarily acknowledged  the  legitimacy.  We  have  seen,  that, 
at  a  very  early  period  of  their  history,  the  colonists  on  various 
occasions  resented  their  subjection  to  the  British  commercial 
code,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  oppressive  severity  of  its 
regulations,  but  with  express  protestation  against  the  injustice 
of  financial  burdens  imposed  on  them  by  a  parliament  in  which 
they  were  not  represented  ;  and  that,  appealing  sometimes  to 
the  particular  provisions  of  their  royal  charters,  and  somedmes 
to  their  general  character  of  denizens  of  the  British  empire 
and  partners  in  the  whole  scheme  of  British  liberty,  they  ques- 
tioned the  competence,  even  while  they  submitted  to  the  force, 
of  parliamentary  statutes,  which,  m  imposing  taxes  on  their 
commerce,  seemed  to  them  to  usurp  the  proper  functions  of 
their  own  provincial  assemblies.^  In  process  of  time,  the  col- 
onists became  gradually  inured  to  this  authoritative  pretension. 
It  had  long  formed  a  prominent  part  of  the  established  po- 
litical system  under  which  the  population  of  America  was 
renewed  and  enlarged  by  domestic  increase  and  foreign  acces- 
sion ;    while  both  the  odium  and  the  pressure  of  its  actual 
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in  America,  that  the  regulation  of  foreign  commerce  was  ihe 
prerogative  by  which  the  legislature  of  the  parent  state  was 
distinguished,  from  the  legislative  organs  established  in  the 
remote  provincial  settlements.  The  expediency  of  a  complete 
harmony  of  views  and  principles  in  the  entire  system  of  the 
national  commerce,  it  was  said,  required  that  there  should  be 
conceded  to  the  metropolitan  legislature  a  privilege,  limited 
indeed  by  certain  principles,  yet  derogating  considerably  from 
the  integrity  of  that  constitutional  liberty  which  in  abstract 
right  belonged  to  the  colonies  as  a  constituent  portion  of  the 
British  empire.  So  far,  but  no  farther,  the  Americans  were 
generally  prepared,  more  or  less  willingly,  to  recognize  the 
subjection  of  their  favorite  principles  to  circumstantial  exi- 
gence. But  m  proportion  at  least  to  the  pain  of  this  conces- 
sion was  the  jealous  and  resolute  vigilance  with  which  they 
contended  for  the  sacredness  of  its  restrictive  limits  ;  and 
while  the  system  of  domestic  liberty  which  they  enjoyed  con- 
tributed to  enlighten  and  quicken  their  resentful  sense  of  the 
injustice  of  the  commercial  restrictions  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  the  retroaction  of  this  sentiment  served  additionally 
to  endear  to  them  every  principle,  usage,  and  institution  that 
supported  or  developed  their  system  of  domestic  liberty.  So 
early  as  the  year  1696,  we  have  seen  tlmt  a  proposition,  origi- 
nating in  England,  to  impose  a  domestic  tax  on  the  colonies 
by  parliamentary  ordinance,  was  openly  combated,  as  suggest- 
ing a  measure  beyond  the  competence  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment.^ Since  that  period,  we  have  beheld  .  the  same  design 
more  than  €mce  resimied  and  abandoned  by  British  ministers. 
Now,  however,  it  was,  if  not  more  deeply  pondered,  at  least 
more  d^berately  entertained  ;  and  the  Americans,  who  had 
hitherto  regarded  it  with  suspicious  aversion  or  contemptuous 
incredulity,  were  suddenly  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  finally 
admitting  or  successfully  resisting  its  operation,  by  the  intelli- 
gence of  a  near  and  certain  attempt  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

It  Wflji  in  tfiA   r»nmTTipnCAmi»nt    nf  tfiP  nrAAPnt  vpar    that  the 
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the  British  mmister,  who  acquabtcd  them  with  his  mteotioa 
of  procuriDg  forthwith  aa  act  of  parliament  imposiog  a  stamp 
duty  on  the  colonies,  but  declared,  withal,  his  willingness  to 
substitute  in  place  of  this  duty  any  other  internal  tax  which 
the  colonists  themselves  would  preferably  recommend,  and 
which  should  present  the  likelihood  of  yielding  an  equal  reve- 
nue. Grenville  doubtless  expected  to  facilitate  the  execution 
of  his  adventurous  purpose,  and  to  reduce  some,  if  not  all,  of 
the  American  States  to  the  attitude  of  acquiescence  in  the 
new  pretension  of  parliament  to  administer  their  domestic  tax- 
ation, by  tempting  them  to  suggest  what  they  would  consider 
the  least  obnoxious  form  in  which  this  pretension  could  be 
exercised ;  and  the  disappointment  of  hb  expectation  in  this 
particular  ought  to  have  served  as  a  warnbg  against  the  danger 
of  undertaking  a  novel  and  important  stretch  of  power  over  a 
people  with  whose  temper  and  sentiments  it  appeared  that  he 
was  very  little  acquainted.  For,  instead  of  being  seduced  by 
his  overture,  or  even  considering  it  as  an  expression  of  cour- 
tesy or  good-will,  the  Anoerioans  universally  reg^ded  the  invi- 
tation to  suggest  a  tax  on  themselves  to  the  minister  as  a 
greater  affront  even  than  the  projected  measure  of  taxing  them 
without  their  own  consent.  It  was  a  maxim  which  always  reg- 
ulated the  policy  of  Massachusetts,  and  which  the  example  of 
this  province  had  propagated  in  the  neighbouring  colonies,  that 
it  is  better  to  endure  the  worst  extremity  of  injustice  with  the 
silence  of  despair  or  resignation,  than  to  purchase  a  mitigation  of 
its  severi^  by  any  act  tendmg  to  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  its 
principle.  The  people  who  cherished  this  generous  maxim  only 
waited,  whether  consciously  or  not,  the  attainment  of  sufficient 
strength,  and  the  occurrence  of  a  fit  season,  to  assume  the  rank 
of  a  free  and  independent  commonwealth.  Grenville  had  in- 
formed the  American  agents  that  either  the  stamp  dut^,  or  the 
substitutional  tax  which  he  expected  the  colonists  to  suggest, 
would  be  imposed  during  the  session  of  parliament  in  the 
present  year ;  but,  whether  the  disappointment  of  his  expect- 
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advanced  no  farther  during  ibis  year  than  to  propose  to  die 
Honde  of  Commons  a  resolution  which  was  adopted  simulta- 
neously with  the  bill  for  extending  the  commercial  restrictions, 
—  **  that,  towards  farther  defraying  the  expenses  of  protecting 
the  colonies,  it  may  be  proper  tto  charge  certain  stamp  duties 
upon  them."  He  was  again  mistaken,  if  he  expected  that  the 
delay  by  which  he  thus  prolonged  the  alarm,  suspense,  and 
deliberations  of  the  colonists  would  contribute  in  any  degree 
to  facilitate  the  execution  of  his  financial  design.  But,  indeed, 
this  design  was  so  desperate  and  so  fatally  impolitic,  that  no 
system  of  subsidiary  operations,  whether  in  itself  wisely  or  in- 
judiciously concerted,  could  possibly  have  escaped  the  re- 
proach of  conducting  to  an  issue  disastrous  and  disgraceful. 

The  communication  of  the  Britbh  minister's  project  excit- 
ed mingled  sentiments  of  alarm,  aversion,  and  resentment  in 
America  ;  and  the  language  in  which  the  unanimous  objection 
of  the  colonies  was  conveyed  varied  only  in  proportion  as 
one  or  other  of  those  sentiments  preponderated  in  the  minds 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  States  and  of  their  leading 
politicians  and  counsellors.  In  the  course  of  the  present 
year,  this  project  was  discussed  in  all  the  provincial  assem- 
blies, and  provoked  from  them  all  petitions  and  remonstrances 
to  the  British  government,  which  differed  indeed  in  their  topics 
and  tone,  though  breathing  the  same  sentiment  and  purpose, 
and  some  of  the  more  remarkable  of  which  deserve  a  particu- 
lar commemoration.  The  Pennsylvanian  assembly  was  dis- 
tinguished above  all  the  others  by  the  temperate,  yet  firm,  dig- 
ntfed,  and  consistent  strain  of  its  debates  and  proceedings  ;  in 
which  there  appeared  no  trace  of  those  dissensions  which  had 
lately  been  reproduced  in  the  province  by  the  illiberal  policy 
of  the  proprietary  family.  It  was  declared  in  this  assembly, 
that  the  proposition  of  the  British  minister  was  a  deviation 
from  ancient  usage,  unconstitutional,  unjust,^  and  unnecessary  ; 

*  As  the  charter  of  Pennsylvania  (see  Ante.  Book  VIIm  Chap.  I.)  was  more 
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that  the  parliament  bad  no  right  to  tax  the  coloiiiefl  at  all ;  that 
it  had  been  hitherto  the  invariable  practice,  when  pecuniary 
subsidies  were  required  from  the  colonies,  that  the  king,  with 
the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  directed  his  secretary  of  state 
to  write  circular  letters  to  the  several  provincial  governments, 
explaining  the  particular  exigence  of  the  public  service,  and 
expressbg  the  royal  desire  and  confidence  that  they  would 
provide  for  it  by  granting  supplies  proportioned  to  their  abili- 
ties and  loyalty  ;  that  the  colonies  had  always  evinced  a  dutiful 
compliance  with  those  requisitions,  and  during  the  last  war  in 
particular  exerted  a  liberality  so  far  exceeding  their  propor- 
tionate liability  to  sustain  the  general  burdens  of  the  empire, 
that  the  king  had  acknowledged  their  claim  to  a  compensation, 
and  the  parliament  for  five  years  successively  returned  them  a 
part  of  their  annual  contributions  ;  that  the  proposition  to  tax 
them  in  parliament  was  therefore  equally  wanton  and  iniqui- 
tous ;  that,  by  the  constitution  of  the  colonies,  it  was  their 
sovereign  alone  who  was  competent  to  treat  with  them  in  rela- 
tion to  subsidies  ;  and  that  it  would  be  derogatory  both  to  their 
rights  and  their  dignity  to  make  any  treaty  on  this  subject  with 
the  British  minister,  whose  application  to  them,  instead  of 
communicating  the  wishes  of  the  king,  conveyed  the  command 
or  menace  of  a  financier,  with  whose  projects,  for  au^t  they 
knew,  the  king  might  be  totally  unacquainted.  In  conformiQr 
with  this  latter  sentiment,  they  took  no  formal  or  official  notice 
of  GrenviUe's  project,  but  sufficiently  indicated  their  opinion 
of  it,  while  they  professed  their  readiness  to  sustain  a  just 
proportion  of  the  load  of  debt  with  which  the  British  empire 
was  burdened,  by  passing  and  recording  in  their  journals  a 
resolution  of  the  following  tenor:  —  "That  as  they  alwajrs 
have  thought,  so  they  always  shall  think,  it  their  duty  to  grant 
aid  to  the  crown  accordmg  to  their  abilities,  whenever  required 
of  them  in  the  usual  constitutional  manner."  Dr.  Franklin, 
whose  second  mission  to  England  we  have  already  remarked, 
was  charged  on  this  occasion  with  the  office  of  communicating 
the  forego'mg  resolution  to  Grenville,  who  paid  no  farther  re- 
gard to  it  than  what  may  be  implied  from  the  introduction,  imme- 
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embraced  the  jdan  which  was  approyed  by  the  colonists,  and 
had  demanded  subsidies  of  them  by  the  intenrention  of  requi- 
sitional  letters  from  the  king  to  the  provincial  governments,  he 
would  have  obtabed  far  larger  sums  from  their  voluntary 
grants  than  he  expected  to  derive  from  the  stamp  duty. 

The  assemblies  of  Virginia  and  New  York  distinguished 
themselves  on  this  occasion  by  the  positive  and  absolute  con- 
tradiction which  they  formally  expressed  and  published  of  the 
kgiHmaey  of  the  pretension  to  tax  the  colonies  by  act  of  par- 
fiament.  From  Virginia  there  were  transmitted  petitions  ^  to 
the  king  and  both  houses  of  parliament,  referring  to  the  reso-> 
hition  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  proposed  to  extend  a 
stamp  duty  to  America,  and  affirming,  m  the  plainest  terms, 
the  constitutional  exemption  of  the  colonists  from  parliament- 
ary taxation.  By  the  influence  of  the  provincial  council,  how- 
ever, there  was  insinuated  into  these  petitions  a  prudential 
distinction  between  the  right  and  the  ptwer  of  the  British 
parliament ;  and  while  the  ri^t  was  absolutely  denied,  the 
exertion  of  the  supposed  power  was  deprecated  in  a  tone 
which  though  firm  was  yet  supplicatory,  and  which  seemed  to 
imply  that  no  opposition  beyond  remonstrance  was  yet  con- 
templated. It  was  declared,  indeed,  that  the  taxation  of  the 
colonies  by  a  parliament  in  which  they  cannot  be  represented 
would  necessarily  establish  this  melancholy  truth,  that  the  in^ 
habitants  of  the  colonies  are  the  slaves  of  the  Britons  from 
whom  they  are  descended  ;  but  while  the  petitioners  lamented 
the  prospect  of  such  bondage,  and  implored  deliverance  from 
it,  they  breathed  not  a  syllable  that  implied  either  the  power 
or  the  will  to  resist  its  infliction.  A  wise  and  prudent  govern- 
ment, however,  would  have  anticipated  only  the  more  danger- 
ous and  determined  opposition  to  its  measures,  from  the  con- 
siderate policy  with  which  the  opponents  and  victims  of  these 
measures,  while  yet  there  was  time  to  retract  them,  separated 
the  most  unqualified  censure  of  them  from  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  defiance  or  menace.  From  the  views  and  temper  that 
prevailed  with  the  people  and  government  of  Britam  at  this 

^    ThAMA  nAtif  I  Ana  WATA  netmnttmAA    kv  Ran^lAlvkk  /*Ua  ■ttnniAV.vnnAval  nf  tllA 
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period,  there  is,  indeed,  every  reason  to  suppose  that  such 
reasonable  and  salutary  apprehensions,  however  seasonably  sug* 
gested,  would  have  been  entirely  disregarded.  It  must  never- 
theless be  acknowledged  that  the  Virginian  petition  did  not 
arrive  in  Britain  till  after  the  Stamp  Act  proposed  by  Gren- 
ville  was  actually  introduced  and  considerably  advanced.  The 
petition  of  the  assen^y  of  New  York,  m  addition  to  similar 
disadvantage  m  respect  of  the  date  of  its  .transmission,  was  so 
mtemperate  and  unguarded  in  its  reprobation  of  the  pretended 
prerogative  of  the  British  legislature,  that  the  agent  of  the 
province  was  unable  to  prevail  with  any  member  of  parliament 
to  undertake  the  office  of  presenting  it. 

The  deliberations  of  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  were 
similarly  retarded,  partly  by  the  difference  of  opinion  which 
prevailed  in  this  province,  and  pardy  by  the  policy  of  Govern- 
or Bernard,  who  interrupted  the  sessions  of  the  assembly  by 
long  prorogations,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  deputy, 
Hutchinson,  perplexed  its  debates  and  obstructed  its  proceed- 
ings. There  was,  bdeed,  no  portion  of  the  American  popula- 
tion more  generally  animated  with  a  spirit  of  jealous  opposition 
to  British  encroachment,  or  more  united  by  a  common  senti- 
ment of  aversion  to  the  project  of  parliamentary  taxation,  than 
the  people  of  New  England  ;  yet,  from  the  general  diffiisioni 
perhaps,  of  political  knowledg^,  and  the  prevalence  of  political 
speculation  and  discussion  among  them,  they  certainly  be« 
trayed  on  this  important  occasion  a  remarkable  discordance  in 
the  views  they  expressed  and  the  principles  they  maintained 
and  appealed  to.  Never  had  New  England  been  distracted  bj 
the  jumble  of  more  confiised  and  inconsistent  counsels.  All  or 
almost  all  its  inhabitants  were  prompted  by  the  same  sentiment 
of  liberty  to  oppose  the  most  determined  resistance  to  the 
threatened  aggression  ;  but  a  great  diversity  of  opmion  pre- 
vailed with  regard  to  the  views  and  purposes  which,  consistent- 
Iv  with  truth  and  reason,  or  with  interest  and  expediencv« 
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ion ;  though  doubtless  these  diversities  contributed,  with  other 
causes,  to  the  success  with  which  an  adroit  politician  of  Mas- 
sachusetts exerted  himself  to  reduce  the  language  of  his  coun- 
trjrmen  in  the  present  crisis  to  a  moderate  and  even  submissive 
stndn,  which  belied  their  real  sentiments  and  tended  to  delude 
the  parent  state. 

In  every  community,  where  a  struggle  with  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  empire  is  provoked  by  tyranny  or  excited 
by  faction,  the  poor  are  always  more  prone  to  precipitate 
matters  to  extremity  than  the  rich,  who,  hoping  less  from 
change  and  dreading  more  from  convulsion  and  discomfiture, 
are  peculiarly  interested  in  supporting  moderate  measures  and 
cherishmg  conciliatory  projects  and  ideas.  But  in  addition  to 
this  general  source  of  diversified  opinion  at  a  crisis  like  the 
present,  there  were  circumstances  in  the  particular  situation  of 
America  which  gave  scope  to  the  most  perplexing  varieties  in 
the  views  of  the  political  champions  by  whom  her  interests 
were  advocated.  The  pressure  of  the  commercial  restrictions 
bad  lately  been  screwed  to  a  pitch  which  created  extreme  dis- 
content ;  and  the  discussion  of  this  grievance,  and  of  the  means 
most  likely  to  induce  the  British  government  to  redress  it,  nat- 
urally mingled  with  the  consideration  of  the  more  alarming 
project  of  the  Stamp  Act.  Some  politicians  maintained  that 
there  was  a  wide  and  substantial  distinction  between  these  two 
measures  ;  the  first  implying  no  more  than  a  denial  of  indul- 
gence ;  the  second  importing  a  violation  of  justice  and  right. 
While  they  deplored  the  severity  of  the  late  commercial  regu- 
lations, they  acknowledged  the  abstract  competence  of  parlia- 
ment to  hnpose  them  ;  but  they  questioned  its  legitimate  power 
to  assume  the  domestic  taxation  of  the  colonies  ;  and  coun- 
selled their  countrymen  to  solicit  a  mitigation  of  the  one  griev- 
ance as  a  boon  or  act  of  grace,  but  to  resist  the  introduction  of 
die  other  as  an  unwarrantable  usurpation. 

This  was  certainly  the  most  prevalent  opinion.  Yet  were 
there  other  politicians  who  recognized  no  solid  distinction  be- 
tween the  unjust  origbation  of  a  novel  organ  of  power,  and  the 
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whose  insolence  to  the  provincial  assembly,  and  obsequious  de- 
votion to  the  British  court,  rendered  him  mcreasingly  unpopular 
in  Massachusetts,  is  said  by  Hutchinson  to  have  agreed  with  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  judging  the  prerogative  of  parliament 
bounded  by  commercial  legislation,  and  that  the  remonstrances 
of  the  colonists  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  project  of  usurping 
their  internal  taxation.  Yet  he  retarded  and  obstructed  their 
eflTorts  to  vindicate  the  rights  which  he  believed  to  be  their 
due  ;  and  he  published  a  series  of  letters  on  law  and  polity  in 
relation  to  the  colonies^  in  which  he  maintained  without  distmc- 
tion  or  restriction  that  the  American  colonists  were  constitu- 
tionally subject  to  parliamentary  taxation.^  Hutchinson  him- 
self, whose  wise  and  upright  conduct  m  the  office  of  chief  jus- 
tice had  retrieved  the  loss  of  public  favor  which  he  incurred  by 
accepting  this  appointment,  and  who  was  now  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  short-lived  gleam  of  populariQr,  embraced  the  opinion  of 
those  who  considered  that  the  distinction  between  internal  and 
external  taxation  was  pressed  by  its  advocates  a  great  deal  too 
far ;  and  that  the  late  parliamentary  statute,  of  which  not  mere- 
ly the  incidental  efiTect,  but  the  professed  design,  was  to  raise  a 
revenue  at  the  expense  of  the  colonies,  transgressed  as  certainly 
the  grounds  of  British  prerogative  as  the  proposed  Stamp  Act 
threatened  to  do.  Yet  his  conduct,  like  that  of  Bernard,  ex- 
lubited  a  remaricable  contrast  with  his  opinions  ;  and  he,  who 
deemed  that  the  majority  of  his  countrymen  erred  in  not  per- 
ceiving that  a  violation  of  their  constitutional  rights  was  com- 
mitted by  the  last  as  well  as  menaced  by  the  next  expected 
measure  of  the  parliament,  was  the  agent  by  whom  the  Massa- 
chusetts assembly  was  persuaded,  in  its  application  to  the 
British  government,  practically  to  disavow  this  imputation 
against  either  of  those  measures. 

The  views  entertained  by  Hutchinson  were  communicated 
only  to  his  private  friends.  From  a  laudable  desire,  by  which 
be  professes  to  have  been  guided,  of  avoiding  to  distract  the 

'  As  a   Dieasure  of  aht^ditmai.  inileed.  hA   matnttiatA  that  tha  Amnrieana 
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public  councils,  and  of  cooperatiog  with  the  prevalent  party  in 
order  to  preserve  from  destruction  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  fabric  of  American  liberty,  he  refrained  from  publicly  ex- 
pressing his  opinions,  and  even  dissembled  so  far  as  to  counte- 
nance die  plea  of  an  entire  distinction  between  external  and 
internal  taxation,  in  the  hope  (he  said)  that  concessions  to  the 
one  measure  would  fortify  the  objections  that  were  urged 
against  the  other.  He  even  exerted  so  much  activity  in  the 
support,  of  his  country's  interest,  as  to  compose  a  vindication 
of  the  'claims  of  America,  which,  however,  with  his  habitual 
policy,  he  declined  to  avow,  and  transmitted  for  anonymous 
publication  to  one  of  his  friends  in  England.  The  opinions  of 
Bernard,  of  Hutchinson,  and  of  various  other  politicians  of 
double  heart,  who  in  the  prepress  of  the  controversy  came  to 
be  ranked  as  the  adversaries  of  America  and  the  partisans  of 
Britain,  appear  in  the  outset  of  it  to  have  been  seasoned  not 
mcoDsiderably  with  the  principles  of  liber^.  The  main  differ- 
ence between  these  men  and  the  more  constant  and  faithful 
friends  of  America  consisted  in  the  force  of  the  attachment 
they  cherished  for  liberal  principles,  and  the  extent  of  the  sac- 
rifices they  were  willing  to  incur  for  their  defence  and  promo- 
tion. While  one  class  of  politicians  in  America,  not  foresee- 
ing the  fatal  extremities  to  which  the  dispute  was  tending,  thus 
avowed  a  respect  for  liberty  far  exceeding  the  zeal  and  forti- 
tude they  were  prepared  to  exert  in  its  favor,  the  more  nu- 
merous and  more  ardent  single-hearted  and  determined  votaries 
of  freedom  were  induced,  partly  by  prudence  and  partly  by  a 
perplexing  discordance  of  opinion,  to  mitigate  the  harshness  of 
their  censure  of  British  policy  by  expressions  of  respect  and 
submission  to  British  authority  and  power,  which  were  far 
from  corresponding  with  the  deliberate  frame  and  temper  of 
their  spirits.  The  majority,  doubtless,  were  favorable  to  the 
plea,  that  the  right  of  domestic  taxation  was  the  exclusive  priv- 
ilege of  the  provincial  assemblies  ;  and,  for  the  preservation  of 
this  privilege,  they  were  willing  to  concede,  for  the  present  at 
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But  there  was  also  a  party,  distinguished  less  by  its  numeri-* 
cal  strength  than  by  the  ardent  zeal  which  pervaded  it  and  the 
acknowledged  patriotism  and  high  popularity  of  the  individuals 
who  composed  it,  which  openly  maintained  that  the  distinction 
currently  received  between  external  and  internal  taxation  was 
chimerical  and  unfounded  ;  that  the  supreme  legislature,  if 
vested  with  the  power  of  imposing  taxes  on  distant  appendages 
of  the  empire,  must  possess  this  power  to  an  indefinite  and  in- 
definable extent ;  and  that  either  the  British  parliamept  was 
incompetent  to  tax  the  external  commerce  of  the  American 
States,  or,  if  vested  with  this  prerogative,  must  be  equally  en- 
titled to  tax  at  discretion  every  internal  possession,  emolument, 
and  enjoyment  of  the  colonists.  These  views  were  supported, 
especially,  in  a  series  of  pamphlets  composed  by  James  Otis, 
of  which  the  first  was  pubUshed  in  the  summer  of  the  present 
year  ;  sand  which  presented  a  formidable  picture  of  the  bound- 
less pretensions  and  prerogatives  of  the  parent  state,  softened, 
rather  seemingly  than  efiTectually,  by  politic  concessions  to  her 
superior  power.  It  was  maintained,  indeed,  in  these  pamphlets, 
that  the  electoral  franchise  and  the  power  of  taxation  ought  to 
be  strictly  reciprocal  and  conmiensurate  ;  that  the  right  of  the 
colonists  to  participate  in  the  application  of  this  principle  was 
practically  recognized  by  the  institution  of  their  provincial  as- 
semblies, of  which  the  functions  could  not  be  absorbed  by  the  - 
parliament  without  violating  the  principles  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, unless  representatives  elected  by  America  were  ad- 
mitted to  sit  in  the  Hotise  of  Commons  ;  that  the  parliament 
had,  indeed,  the  povter  to  commit  this  usurpation,  which  the 
colonists,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  coidd  neither  legally 
nor  prudently  oppose,  except  by  petition  and  remonstrance  ; 
and  that,  ^^  when  the  parliament  shall  think  fit  to  allow  the  colo- 
nists a  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  equity  of 
their  taxing  ihe  colonists  will  be  as  clear  as  their  power  is  at 
present  of  doing  it,  if  they  please.'' 

The  publications  of  Otis  were  so  well  calculated  to  promote 
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Danced  them  as  to  orcLer  that  copies  of  them  should  be  trans* 
mitted  to  England  and  circulated  there  at  the  expense  of  the 
province.  Whatever  effect  thej  may  havje  produced  in  the 
parent  state,  their  influence  upon  the  colonists  corresponded 
with  the  warmest  wishes  of  the  partisans  of  American  liberty 
and  independence.  The  Americans  were  much  more  alarmed 
and  provoked  by  the  writer's  forcible  representations  of  the 
strength  and  stretch  of  British  prerogative,  of  the  harsh  and 
mequitable  manner  in  which  it  was  exercised,  and  of  the 
slavish  dependence  to  which  its  farther  development  was  capa* 
ble  of  reducing  them,  than  impressed  by  his  cautious  monitions, 
of  the  legal  criminality  and  danger  they  would  incur  by  resist- 
ing the  exertions  of  thb  prerogative,  or  by  his  suggestion  oi 
the  constitutional  remedy  by  which  its  inequitable  tendency 
might  be  corrected,  and  the  interest  and  duty  of  the  colonies 
reconciled  by  admitting  representatives  of  the  American  peo- 
ple into  the  British  House  of  Commons.  The  idea  of  repre- 
sentatives contributed  by  the  Americans  to  the  legislative  as- 
semblies of  the  parent  state,  which  was  first  publicly  suggested 
by  the  historian  Oldmixon,^  afterwards  more  deliberately  con- 
sidered and  recommended  by  Dr.  Franklin,'  and  now  revived 
by  Otis  and  others,  was  never  definitively  abandoned  during  the 
whole  subsequent  controversy  between  the  two  nations.  At 
no  time  was  it  favorably  regarded  by  any  considerable  party  in 
either  country  ;  and  perhaps  there  were  some  of  its  American 
partisans  who  were  induced  to  support  it  because  it  proposed 
what  they  deemed  an  impracticable  measure  as  a  ccmdition 
requisite  to  the  equitable  subjection  of  America  to  British  tax- 
ation. The  politicians  of  Britain  in  general  considered  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  adjust  the  proportions  between  the 
numbers  of  the  American  and  British  representatives  ;  that  the 
Americans  would  not  be  contented  with  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing but  a  few  ;  and  that,  if  a  considerable  number  were  admit- 
ted, the  balance  of  the  British  constitution  would  be  destroyed, 
and  a  dangerous  increase  of  power  communicated  either  to  the 
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the  parent  state  would  never  grant  them  a  representative  force 
adequate  to  the  effectual  defence  of  their  interests  ;  and  that 
their  distance  from  the  seat  of  government  and  legislation 
would  expose  them  to  much  oppression,  and  weaken  the  de- 
pendence of  the  American  representatives  upon  their  constitu- 
ents. When  some  discussion  arose  on  this  subject  in  the 
assembly  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  members  sneering 
remarked,  that,  if  his  countrymen  were  determmed  to  have  rep- 
resentatives m  the  British  House  of  Commons,  he  could  re- 
commend to  them  a  merchant  who  would  contract  to  carry 
the  American  members  of  parliament  to  England  for  half  the 
price  which  the  royal  court  would  bid  for  them  on  their  arrival. 
Yet  this  measure  was  sincerely  espoused  and  ably  maintained, 
till  the  last  stage  of  the  controversy,  by  a  few  distinguished  sup- 
porters. Adam  Smith,  m  particular,  the  greatest  master  of 
political  philosophy  that  Europe  has  ever  produced,  recom- 
mended it  to  both  countries  in  his  celebrated  treatise  on  the 
Wealth  ofMUionSy^  which  was  first  published  in  the  same  year 
that  witnessed  the  declaration  of  American  independence. 
Two  years  after,  and  of  course  too  late  (even  if  it  could  ever 
have  been  seasonably  attempted),  the  British  government, 
with  concession  more  or  less  sincere,  offered  to  the  people 
of  America  a  share  of  parliamentary  representation,  together 
with  the  redress  of  every  grievance  of  which  they  complained.* 
The  assembly  of  Massachusetts  had  already  conmiunicated 
instructions  to  their  agents  in  England  to  endeavour  to  procure  a 
repeal  of  the  late  act  of  parliament,  which  they  characterized  with 
no  little  warmth  of  complaint  and  vituperation  ;  and,  above  all,  to 
oppose  the  project  announced  by  Grenville,  with  regard  to  which 
they  remarked,  that  "  the  right  of  the  subjects  to  be  taxed  by 
their  representatives  is  the  grand  barrier  of  British  liberty ;  and 

>  He  admitted  the  difficulties  with  which  this  measure  was  prospectiyely 
threatened,  but  contended  that  they  were  not  insurmountable ;  and^  that  tfa« 
most  considerable  of  them  arose  not  from  the  nature  of  things,  but  from  the 
prejudices  and  opinions  of  the  people  of  both  countries.  His  scheme  was, 
that  the  number  of  American  representatives  should  be  proportioned  to  the 
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though  a  people  may  be  free  axid  happy  without  a  particular 
branch  of  trade,  they  can  be  neither,  if  they  have  not  the  privi- 
lege of  assessing  their  own  taxes."  When,  after  long  proro- 
gations, which  excited  much  displeasure  against  the  governor, 
they  were  in  the  close  of  the  year  at  length  enabled  coUectr 
ively  to  deliberate  on  the  resolutions  of  the  House  6f  Com- 
mons in  favor  of  Grenville's  project,  they  were  naturally 
prompted,  by  the  mcreased  danger  by  which  their  Uberties 
were  menaced  and  endeared,  to  defend  them  with  still  greater 
warmth ;  and,  in  the  first  fervor  of  their  zeal  and  resolution,  they 
prepared  an  address  to  the  king  which  strongly  asserted  their 
right  to  be  exempted  from  parliamentary  taxation.  They 
were  induced,  however,  to  depart  from  the  open  profession  of 
this  bold  principle  by  the  dexterous  and  assiduous  exertions  of 
Hutchinson,  who  plausibly  represented  to  them  that  all  the 
interests  of  America  would  be  injured  by  an  attempt  to  vindi- 
cate any  one  of  them  with  pretensions  so  audaciously  opposed 
to  the  declarations  of  the  supreme  legislature  of  the  empire ; 
that  openly  to  deny  the  right  of  parliament  to  pursue,  m  one 
particular  instance,  the  policy  it  had  announced,  was  not  only 
to  enfeeble  the  objections  urged  by  the  colonists  against  othc^ 
obnoxious  measures,  but  to  provoke  the  parliament  by  the 
strongest  sense  of  insulted  dignity  to  persist  even  in  the  meas- 
ure thus  especially  istigmatized,  and  which  it  could  no  longer 
retract  without  confession  of  weakness  or  of  injustice  ;  and  that 
the  interests  of  America,  in  so  far  as  they  were  affected  by 
the  late,  or  menaced  by  the  expected  act,  would  be  most 
efiectually  consulted  by  petitioning  against  both  merely  as 
severe,  ungracious,  and  impolitic  proceedings,  and  forbearing 
to  describe  either  as  an  instance  of  injustice  or  usurpation. 
The  hopes  thus  excited,  of  obtaining  relief  from  the  parent 
state,  provided  her  pride  were  not  interested  in  withholding  it, 
were  aided  by  a  prevalent  opinion  that  the  colonial  agents  in 
England,  some  of  whom  were  officers  or  pensioners  of  the 
crown,  had  not  sufficiently  exerted  themselves  in  the  late  trans- 
actions to  defend  the  interests  of  the  colonists  and  make  known 
to  the  ministry  the  strong  aversion  with  which  their  measures 
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the  late  act  of  pirfiament ;  some  of  them  even  declared  their 
opinion  that  these  r^ulations  would  obtain  general  acquies- 
cence ;  and  when  the  proposition  of  the  stamp  du^  was  comr* 
municated  to  them,  not  one  of  them  so  justly  guessed  or  so 
honestly  anticipated  the  sentiments  of  lis  constituents  as  to 
offer  the  slightest  obstruction  to  it,  except  Joseph  Sherwood, 
a  Quaker,  the  agent  for  Rhode  Island,  who  protested  that  he 
would  never  consent  to  the  imposition  of  tax«(  on  America  hy 
a  British  pariiament. 

In  conformity  with  the  counsels  of  Hutchinson,  thou^  unfor- 
tunately for  the  credit  of  their  author  and  the  eventual  satisfac- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  the  assembly  of  this  province  was  pre- 
vailed with  to  depart  from  its  first  declaration  of  its  own  exclusive 
right  to  administer  the  internal  taxation  of  the  people  compre- 
hoided  within  its  jurisdiction ;  and>  instead  of  this,  to  address  the 
House  of  Conmions  by  a  petition,  which,  forbearing  to  insist  co 
right  J  sued  (oxfaoor.  The  colonists  were  represented  as  thank- 
ing the  parent  state  for  the  kind  forbearance  or  connivance  which 
had  so  loi^  indulged  them  with  the  exercise  of  internal  taxatiod 
through  the  medium  of  their  own  provincial  assemblies,^  and  as 
humbly  soliciting  from  British  grace  a  continuance  of  the  mme 
boon,  or  at  least  such  a  delay  of  measures  repugnant  to  it  as 
might  afford  time  to  the  petitioners,  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
[provincial  governments,  to  present  a  more  amfde  and  accurate 
exposition  of  the  state  and  condition  of  the  colonies,  and  of  the 
true  interest  of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  them*  With  ob- 
jections sound  enot^h  in  themselves,  but  very  feebly  and  frig- 
idly urged  against  the  late  act  of  parliament,  there  were  min- 
gled arguments  against  the  proposed  Stamp  Act,  d^ved  from 
the  inccmvenience  that  would  result  from  drainmg  the  colonies 
of  money,  and  farther  reducing  the  narrow  means  i^ch  they 
possessed  of  purchasing  articles  of  British  manu&cture.     la- 

^  The  Americans  were  fond  of  comparing  their  political  relation  with  Brit- 
aiii  to  that  which  then  «nb«fted  between  Britain  and  Ireland.  About  fire 
years  after  the  present  period,  doctrines  similar  to  those  which  Hutohinson 
now  induced  an  American  assembly  to  profess  were  broached  in  the  Irish 
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deed,  from  the  language  of  tbe  Massachusetts  petition,  it 
m^t  have  been  supposed  tlmt  an  enthusiastic  derotion  to  tbe 
interest  and  advantage  of  Britain  was  tbe  sole,  or  at  least 
the  predominant,  sentiment  of  a  commiuiity  which  was  in  fact 
pervaded  almost  unanimously  bj  a  resentful  sense  and  vigilant 
dread  of  British  mjustice  and  oppression.  This  transaction, 
under  whatever  colors  it  may  have  appeared  at  the  time  to 
those  who  actively  or  passively  shared  in  it,  certainly  tended 
to  produce  the  dangerous  effect  of  at  once  deceiving  the  Brit- 
ish government  with  regard  to  the  degree  and  scope  of  the 
defensive  spirit  prevalent  among  the  colonists,  and  of  pro- 
voking this  spirtt  to  a  higher  pitch  of  excitation  by  suggesting 
to  the  cdottbts  that  they  had  sacrificed  tbe  manly  assertion  of 
their  dignity  and  their  rights  to  a  prudential,  and  yet  perhaps 
after  all  a  fruitless,  concern  for  tiMir  int^ests.  It  was  im* 
poflsiUe  br  them  to  reflect  without  anxiety  on  the  radmess, 
disguised  by  politic  show,  which  they  had  committed  in  sanc- 
tioning the  pretensions  c^  the  parent  state,  and  recognizing 
their  enforcement  as  aif  act  of  legitimate  authority,  in  the  un- 
certam  hope  of  inducing  her  to  depart  from  them  as  an  act  of 
lenity  and  indulgence. 

Sbordy  after  the  conclusion  of  this  afiair,  the  assembly  of 
Rhode  Island  despatched  delegates  to  Boston  to  procure  an 
authentic  copy  of  the  Massachusetts  petidon,  which  they  pur- 
posed to  use  as  the  modd  of  an  application  from  themselves 
in  bdialf  of  their  own  provincial  community.  But  these  dele- 
gates had  hardly  reacted  BosUmi,  when  there  arrived  ki  this 
city  tbe  reports  of  tbe  transactions  of  the  assemblies  of  Vir- 
ginia and  New  York.  The  deputies  'of  Rhode  Idaxid  at  once 
declared  their  jHreference  of  the  sentiments  expressed  and  tbe 
langui^e  employed  by  tbe  New  York  assembly  ;  and  carried 
back  with  them  a  copy  of  its  petition,  which  was  cordially  em- 
braced and  reechoed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  their  con- 
stituents, who  hesitated  not  a  moment  between  the  manly  atti<- 
tude  of  pleaders  for  right  and  the  servile  posture  of  niitors  for 
grace.  A  corresp<MMUng  impression  was  prodiM^ed  in  Massa^ 
chusetts,  where  the  people,  sympathetically  affected  by  the 
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either  dignified  the  preserFation  of  American  liber^  or  dimin- 
ished the  disgrace  of  its  overthrow,  began  to  review  their 
own  conduct  with  sentimaits  of  impatience  and  regret.  They 
would  now  have  acted  very  differently,  if  the  matter  had  be^i 
still  entire.  Their  uneasmess,  indeed,  was  mitigated  by  the 
hope  of  a  successful  issue  of  their  suit.  Some  circumstances, 
nevertheless,  served  plainly  enough  to  indicate  the  progress 
which  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  parent  state  was  making  in 
thb  and  other  parts  of  America.  Instead  of  the  former  decla- 
rations of  individuals  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  avoiding  to  pur- 
chase the  manufactures  of  Britain,  more  general  and  extended 
associations  for  the  promotion  of  thb  object  began  to  be 
formed  ;  and,  as  m  subsidiary  measure,  encouragements  were  of- 
fered by  patriotic  individuals  and  societies  to  the  formation  of 
domestic  though  inferior  manufactures.  But  it  was  |i  circum- 
stance still  more  deeply  significant,  that  prudent,  firm,  and  rea- 
sonable men  throughout  the  American  States  began  to  unite 
in  the  opinion  (suggested,  or  at  least  confirmed,  by  the  unequal, 
if  not  discordant,  tenor  of  the  petitions  firom  the  several  prov- 
bces)  that  their  country's  interest  demanded  the  establishment 
of  some  common  assembly  which  should  deliberately  revolve, 
and  unequivocaUy  express,  the  united,  consentaneous  purpose 
and  voice  of  British  America.^ 

So  various  and  dissimilar,  indeed,  was  the  language  of  the 
American  colonies,  that,  if  Britain,  at  the  present  crisis  [1765], 
had  retracted  or  modified  the  system  which  she  had  begun  to 
pursue,  it  might*  have  been  doubted  whether  her  altered  policy 
was  the  effect  of  interest,  lenity,  or  timidity.  But  no  such 
prudent,  just,  or  generous  purpose  was  entertained  by  the  Brit- 
ish cabinet.  Although  the  later  transactions  in  America  were 
not  yet  reported  in  England,  the  resolutions  of  the  ass^nbly 
of  Pennsylvania  had  been  communicated  by  Franklin  to  the' 
ministry,  and  the  general  aversion  of  the  colonbts  to  the  new 
pretension  of  pariiament  was  known  or  anticipated.  It  was, 
doubdess,  in  reference  to  thb  feature  in  the  actual  condition  of 
the  empire,  that  the  speech  from  the  throne,  at  the  opening  of 
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the  session  of  parliament  [January  10,  1765],  wlnle  it  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  such  regulations  as  might  serve 
additionalty  to  bind  together  and  strengthen  every  part  of  the 
kmg's  dominions,  expressed  his  Majesty's  reliance  on  the  firm- 
ness and  wisdom  of  parliament  in  promoting  the  just  respect 
and  obedience  due  to  the  laws  and  the  legialoHve  authorUy  of 
the  British  empire.     One  of  the  earliest  measures  proposed  in 
this  session  oi  parliament  was  Grenville's  biU  for  imposing  m 
stamp  duty  on  the  American  colonies.     On  the  first  reading  of 
the  bill,  it  was  opposed  as  an  unjust  and  oppressive  measure 
by  Colonel  Barr6,  an  officer  who  had  served  with  the  British 
army  in  America,  and  who  was  highly  distinguished  in  die 
House  of  Commons  as  an  eloquent  and  zealous  advocate  of 
the  principles  of  liberty.   Charles  Townshend,  another  member 
of  the  house,  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Oren- 
ville,  supported  the  bill  with  much  warmth,  and,  after  severely 
reprobating  the  animadversions  it  had  received  from  Colonel 
Barri,   conchided  his   speech  by  indignantly  demanding  :  — 
^^  And   now,  will  these  Americans,  children  planted  by  our 
care,  nourished  by  our  indulgence  until  they  are  grown  up  to  a 
high  degree  of  strength  and  opulence,  and  protected  by  our 
arms,  —  will  they  grudge  to  contribute  their  mite  to  relieve  us 
from  the  heavy  weight  of  that  burden  which  we  lie  under  ?  " 
Barr6,  in  an  explanatory  speech,  after  repelling  the  censure 
personally  addressed  to  himself,  thus  forcibly  replied  to  the 
ccMicluding  expressions  of  Townshend  :  —  ^^  They  planted  by 
Toua  care  !    No,  your  oppressions  planted  them  m  America. 
They  fled  firom  your  tyranny  to  a  then  uncultivated  and  inhos- 
pitable country,  where  they  exposed  themselves  to  almost  all 
the  hardships  to  which  human  nature  is  liable  ;  and  among 
others  to  the  cruelties  o(  a  savage  foe,  the  most  subtle,  and, 
I  will  take  upon  me*  to  say,  the  most  formidable,  of  any  people 
upon  the  face  of  God's  earth  ;  and  yet,  actuated  by  principles 
of  true  English  liberty,  they  preferred  all  hardships  to  those 
which  they  had  endured  m  their  own  country  from  the  hands 
of  men  who  should  have  been  their  friends*     They  nowridied 
by  TOUR  indulgence  !    They  grew  by  your  neglect  of  them. 
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anothw,  who  were,  perhaps,  the  deputies  of  deputies  to  soiM 
members  of  this  house,  sent  to  spy  out  their  liberties,  to  mis* 
represent  their  actions,  and  to  prey  upcm  them,  —  men,  whose 
behaviour  on  many  occasions  has  imioed  the  blood  of  those 
$on9  of  liberty  to  recoil  within  them,  •—  men,  promoted  to  the 
highest  seats  of  justice,^  some  of  whom,  to  my  knowledge, 
were  glad,  by  going  to  a  foreign  country,  to  escape  bemg 
brought  to  the  bar  of  a  court  of  justice  m  their  own.  They 
protected  by  rouK  &rfM  !  Th^  have  nobly  taken  up  arms  in 
your  defence  ;  and  have  exerted  a  shining  valor,  amidst  their 
constant  and  laborious  industry,  for  the  defence  of  a  countiy 
whose  frontier  was  dr^ushed  in  blood,  while  its  interior  parts 
yielded  all  their  little  savings  to  your  emolument.  And  be- 
heve  me,  —  rem^nber,  I  thb  day  told  you  so,  —  that  the  same 
spirit  of  freedom  which  actuated  that  people  at  first  will  ac* 
company  them  still ; — but  prudence  fbrii>ids  me  taexphon  my*- 
self  fardier.  God  knows  I  do  not  at  tUi  time  speak  from  mo* 
tives  of  party  spirit ;  what  I  deliver  are  the  genuine  sratimeots 
of  my  heart.  However  supericnr  to  me  in  general  knowledge 
and  expmence  the  respectable  body  of  thb  house  may  be, 
yet  I  claim  to  know  more  of  America  dian  most  of  you  ; 
having  seen  and  been  conversant  with  that  country.  The 
people,  I  believe,  are  as  truly  loyal  as  any  subjects  the'  king 
has,  — *  but  a  people  jealous  of  tl»ir  liberties,  and  who  will  vin* 
dicate  them,  if  ever  they  should  be  violated.  But  the  subject 
is  too  delicate,  —  I  will  say  no  more." 

At  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  a  petition  was  tendered 
i^ainst  it  from  all  the  merchants  of  London  who  traded  to 
America,  uid  who,  anticipating  the  effect  of  the  ccmtemidated 
measure  io  that  coumry,  were  smick  with  alarm  for  the  secu*' 
rity  of  their  outstanding  debts  ;  but  it  was  rejected  in  eoitfoniii<* 
ty  with  a  rule  of  the  house,  that  no  petition  sfiould  be  admitted 
apunst  a  money  bill  in  its  progress.  General  Conway,  a  mem* 
ber  distinguished  alike  by  the  liberality  of  his  political  senti- 
mrats  and  the  magnanimous  resolution  of  his  character,  strcmg*- 
ly  urged  the  house,  on  so  great  an  occasion,  to  relax  this  rule, 
which,  he  asserted  without  denial,  had  not  always  been  inflex* 
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My  maintiiiied ;  but  th*  miiiistera  were  bent  on  en^rcisg  it 
10  the  present  instance^  in  order  to  justify  the  application  of  it 
to  the  American  petitions  which  had  now  arrived  at  London, 
and  in  some  of  which  it  was  known  that  the  righi  of  Britain 
to  tax  the  colonies  was  opeaij  d^ed.  The  ministers  wished 
to  avoid  a  discussion  of  diis  delicate  point,  and  perhaps  imag- 
ined that  they  had  gained  their  end  and  prevented  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  parent  state*  from  being  publiclj  questioned,  when 
the  various  petitions  from  the  American  provinces  were  reject- 
ed as  sumiMriljr  as  the  petition  of  the  merchants  of  London. 
BvA  in- spite  of  their  efforts  to  smother  the  iSame  of  this  dan- 
gerous controversy,  it  broke  forth  both  in  the  parliament  and 
the  nation  before  the  bill  could  be  passed.  Alderman  Beckford, 
who,  both  as  a  senator  and  a  magistrate,  supported  the  char« 
acter  of  one  of  the  boldest  patriots  in  England,  united  with 
General  Conway  in  peremptorily  disputing  the  r^t  of  the 
Britbh  parliament  to  impose  taxes  on  America.  Pitt  had  al- 
ready, as  he  afterwards  declared,  embraced  the  same  opinion  ; 
but  he  was  prevented  from  yet  publicly  expressing  it  by  a  se- 
vere sickness,  which  rendered  him  at  present  incapable  of  at- 
tending to  business.  The  supporters  of  the  bill,  thus  con- 
strained to  argue  in  ddence  of  a  principle  which  they  had 
hoped  to  be  allowed  silently  to  assume,  insisted  that  the  func- 
timis  and  authority  oi  the  British  legislature  extended  over  all 
the  domuBOns  of  the  empire  ;  and  while  they  admitted  the  mu- 
tual connection  and  dependence  of  the  right  of  being  repre- 
srated  and  the  power  of  imposmg  taxes,  they  assimilated 
the  situation  of  the  colonies  to  that  of  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, and  other  large  towns  in  England,  which,  having 
spung  up  after  the  frame  of  the  parliament  was  adjusted, 
had  j^v&r  yet  obtained  a  share  m  the  form  of  actual  represent- 
ation,— but,  befaig  (in  current  phrase)  twiwiUy  represent- 
ed, possessed  all  the  substantial  benefit  of  tins  popular  right. 
The  opponents  of  the  measure  replied,  that  the  difference 
between  the  condition  of  those  towns  and  the  American  prov- 
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posed  DO  burdens  upon  them  but  such  as  were  shared  by  its 
own  members  and  the  whole  populatioQ  of  the  reahn  ;  but  that 
the  commercial  restrictions  by  which  America  was  so  heavily 
loaded,  for  the  real  or  supposed  advantage  of  British  merchants 
and  commerce,  plainly  demonstrated  how  completely  the  same 
ocean  which  separated  the  two  countries  had  disjoined  the 
interests  or  at  least  the  views  of  their  inhabitants,  and  how  ab- 
surd was  the  pretext  that  the  Americans  enjoyed  even  a  vir- 
tual representation  in  the  British  parliament ;  that  the  situation 
of  the  colonies  was  analogous  rather  to  the  conditicm  of  Ire- 
land, which,  though  so  much  nearer  to  Britain,  and  originally 
gained  to  the  British  dominion  by  conquest,  still  retained  her 
own  independent  legislature  ;  and  that  the  right  of  the  colonies 
to  participate  in  the  same  advantage  had  been  hitherto  ac- 
knowledged by  the  institution  and  exerted  by  the  instrumental- 
ity of  the  representative  assemblies  which  they  all  possessed. 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  that  famous  controversy  re- 
specting the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  America,  of  which 
the  interest  was  afterwards  so  widely  extended,  and  the  features 
and  topics  so  forcibly  illustrated  and  amply  diversified  by  the 
exertions  of  the  ablest  writers  and  politicians  in  the  Old  World 
and  the  New.  At  present,  indeed,  it  excited  comparativdy 
but  little  attention  in  Britain,  where  its  importance  was  gen- 
erally undervalued,  except  within  some  mercantile  circles,  where 
political  foresight  was  quickened  by  private  interest,  or  aided 
by  superior  acquaintance  with  the  condition  and  sentiments  of 
the  colonists.  The  nation  at  large,  accustomed  to  regard 
America  as  a  dependent  state,  and  now  flattered  with  the  pros- 
pect of  deriving  firom  it  a  considerable  mitigation  of  the  bur- 
dens of  the  empire,  listened  reluctantly  to  arguments  founded 
on  previous  instances  of  British  ascendency  exerted  for  the 
benefit  of  particular  mercantile  classes  and  channels  of  com- 
merce, and  which  yet  opposed  this  prerogative  in  the  only  in- 
stance that  had  ever  occurred  of  its  exertion  for  the  general 
and  undoubted  advantage  of  the  British  coomiunity.  So  little 
impression  was  produced  by  the  efiforts  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Rtamn  Bill.  that,  after  it  hiiH  finnllv  nasoAH  tliA  TTniiAA  nf  C.tun^ 
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witboat  a  momoit's  obstruction  or  a  syllable  of  opposition.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  interesting  topic  of  controversy  awakened  by 
tbe  measure  had  not  yet  penetrated  into  this  elevated  region 
of  tbe  legblature  ;  as,  so  far  from  being  discussed,  it  was  not 
even  adverted  to  by  a  single  peer. 

The  bill  soon  after  received  the  rojral  assadt,  and  was  passed 
into  a  law.^  [March  22,  1765.]  It  began  by  referring  to  the 
statute  of  the  preceding  year,  and  declaring  the  necessity  of 
a  farther  revenue  than  had  been  derived  from  the  operation 
of  that  measure.  In  sequence  of  this  preamble,  it  loaded  the 
c<donists  with  heavy  duties,  imposed  on  almost  every  transac- 
tion of  a  public,  judicial,  or  commercial  nature  in  America, 
and  secured  by  the  requisition,  that  papers  stamped  by  tbe  Brit- 
ish government  with  the  appropriate  duties  should  be  essential 
to  the  validity  of  all  such  transactions.  A  further  security 
was  derived  from  the  infliction  of  severe  fines  attached  to  every 
instance  of  neglect  or  evasion  of  the  law.  The  details  of  this 
measure  were  by  no  means  calculated  to  palliate  the  tyranni- 
cal injustice  with  which  its  principle  was  reproached  in  Ameri- 
ca. In  addition  to  the  positive  weight  of  the  various  taxes 
imposed  by  the  statute,  many  of  them  were  attached  to  ob- 
jects which  the  colonists  considered  with  a  peculiar  jealousy 
of  regard..  The  taxation  of  judicial  proceedings,  newspapers, 
and  bills  of  lading,  the  indiscriminate  rates  affixed  to  papers 
at  the  probate  offices,  and  the  tax  imposed  on  every  degree  or 
diploma  conferred  by  seminaries  of  learning,  have  been  par- 
ticularized by  American  writers  as  branches  of  this  measure 
especially  offensive  to  their  countrymen.  To  crown  all,  it 
was  ordained  that  the  penalties  attached  to  violations  of  the 
act  should  be  recoverable  in  the  detested  Courts  of  Admiralty. 
This  was,  indeed,  to  wound  America  in  a  part  yet  galled  and 
inflamed  by  prior  provocation.  And  thus,  with  strangely  mis- 
guided councils,  the  parent  state,  instead  of  attempting  to 
soften  and  facilitate  the  introduction  of  that  obnoxious  preroga- 

tivA  tvhip.li  sKa    nniv  rA«n1vAH    tn    PVAt>t   nvAr  a    npnnio    ulrAftHv 
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tating,  by  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  collateral  and  subsidwuy 
measures  with  which  it  was  combmed.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it 
was  hoped,  in  the  plenitude  of  ministerial  ignorance,  to  balance 
or  mollify  the  displeasure  of  the  colonists  by  the  opposite 
sentiment  with  which  they  might  be  supposed  to  regard  a  slen- 
der boon  which  the  parliament  at  the  same  time  conferred  on 
them,  in  permitting  American  lumber  to  be  carried  to  all  the 
ports  and  markets  of  Europe,  and  even  encouraging  by  a 
bounty  its  importation  into  Britain.  But  so  trivial  was  this 
measure  as  a  compensation,  and  so  unseasonable  as  a  favor, 
that  it  was  universidly  regarded  either  with  scorn  or  total  in- 
difference in  America,  where  all  other  sentiments  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  alarm  excited  by  the  Stamp  Act.  Nay,  so 
paramount  and  engrossing  was  the  importance  which  the  Ameri- 
cans attached  to  this  act,  that  for  a  while  they  hardly  even  re- 
marked a  contemporary  statute  by  which  the  parliament  re- 
quired the  provincial  assemblies  to  provide  quarters  for  all  de- 
tachments of  British  soldiers  in  America,  and  to  furnish  them 
with  beds,  fire,  and  candles,  at  the  expense  of  the  colonies  ; 
though  their  disgust  at  such  a  requisition  was  sufficiently  man- 
ifested when  their  attention  was  aroused  in  the  sequel  by  an  at- 
tempt to  carry  it  bto  effect.  On  die  day  after  the  Stamp 
Act  was  passed,  Franklin  conmiunicated  the  tidings  by  letter 
to  a  friend  m  his  native  country,  and  added,  —  ^^  The  sun  of 
fiberty  is  set ;  you  must  now  light  the  lamps  of  industry  and 
economy.'^  But  his  friend  prophetically  answered,  that  torches 
of  a  very  different  description  would  be  kindled  in  this  emer- 
gency by  the  Americans.^ 

The  colonists  had  firmly  expected  that  the  British  govern- 
ment would  be  deterred  by  their  petitions  and  remonstrances 
firom  persisting  in  the  project  of  the  Stamp  Act ;  and  when 
they  learned  the  actual  and  opposite  result,  they  were  struck 
with  an  astonishment  approaching,  if  not  amountmg,  to  dismay, 
and  which  seemed  at  first  to  quell  every  sentiment  and  con- 
found every  purpose  of  resistance.  In  Massachusetts,  par- 
ticularly, where  the  people  had  been  encouraged  to  expect 
from  the  policy  into  which  they  were  beguiled  even  greater 

>  Anmiml  R^^uUr  far  1766.  Gordon.  Bfinot  Rogen.  Jmtritmn  Bit* 
graphietd  Dictionary. 
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advantages  than  mere  deliverasce  from  the  Stamp  Act,  the 
disappointment  was  at  once  overwhelming  from  its  magnitude, 
and  humiliating  from  a  grating  sense  of  the  prostration  by 
which  they  had  ineffectually  attempted  to  evade  it ;  and  so 
profound  and  still  was  the  pause  during  which  the  spirit  of 
freedom  that  pervaded  this  province  was  collecting  its  force 
and  studying  the  direction  in  which  it  might  be  exerted  with 
the  greatest  advantage,  that  some  of  the  partisans  of  the  parent 
state  mistook  the  preparation  for  the  dbpersion  of  a  tempest, 
and  exulted  in  the  fancied  victory  of  Britbh  prerogative,  on 
the  very  brink  of  the  conflict  in  which  it  was  fated  to  perish. 
Hutchinson,  among  others,  partodc  the  delusbn,  and  in  letters 
to  England  announced  that  his  countrymen  were  waiting,  not  to 
consider  if  they  must  submit  to  a  stamp  duty,  but  to  learn 
when  its  operation  was  to  commence,  and  what  farther  taxes 
were  contemplated  in  case  the  produce  of  such  duty  should 
fall  short  of  the  expectations  of  the  ministry.  This  man's  in* 
fluence  and  authority  in  Massachusetts  were  now  entirely  and 
for  ever  blasted  ;  yet  was  be  able,  during  the  first  confusion  of 
public  feeling,  by  dint  of  hb  address  and  of  the  remaining  ad- 
vantages of  his  situation,  to  procure  from  the  assembly  the  re- 
jection of  himself  and  some  of  his  partisans  mto  the  provincial 
council,  where,  still  occupying  the  helm  of  affairs,  he  continued 
his  exertions  to  direct  the  constitutional  organs  of  the  State 
against  the  adverse  tide  of  popular  sentiment  and  opmion,  until 
it  swelled  to  such  a  height  as  to  overwhelm  himself  and  all 
who  adhered  to  him. 

Governor  Bernard,  m  the  speech  with  which  he  opened  the 
session  of  the  assembly,  forbore  to  make  any  express  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  with  which  every  mind  was  principaUy  en- 
grossed, the  Stamp  Act  [June,  1765]  ;  nor  even  indirecdy 
alluded  to  it  any  farther  than  by  remarking  that  it  was  happy 
for  the  colonists  that  their  supreme  legislature,  the  British  par- 
liament, was  the  sanctuary  of  liberty  and  justice  ;  that  their 
monarch  who  presided  over  the  parliament  realized  the  idea 
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empire  must  be  safe  in  the  bands  of  tbe  conservators  of  the 
welfare  and  liberty  of  the  whole.  He  expatiated  on  the  ad- 
vantage which  tbe  colonists  must  derive  from  the  permission 
to  carry  their  lumber  to  European  markets,  which  would  iur^ 
nish  them  with  sufficient  means  to  pay  for  the  commodities 
they  imported  from  Britain,  and  obviate  every  motive  for  per- 
sisting in  vain  attempts  to  transplant  manufactories  from  their 
ancient  and  settled  abodes.  This  speech  was  followed  short- 
ly after  by  a  message  recommending  a  pecuniary  grant  to 
Hutchinson  in  recompense  of  his  services  as  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor. Never  were  services  more  unseasonably  recommended 
to  grateful  consideration.  The  assembly  took  as  litde  notice 
of  the  governor's  speech  as  he  had  taken  of  the  circumstance 
most  interesting  to  their  feelings  and  to  tbe  Uberty  and  happi- 
ness of  their  country  ;  but  to  his  message  they  answered  that 
they  would  make  no  grant  whatever  to  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor. Without  a  moment's  delay,  they  proceeded  to  review 
and  dbcuss  the  treatment  they  bad  received  from  the  parent 
state  ;  and,  more  desirous  to  mature  their  councils  than  to 
divulge  their  sentiments  and  designs,  they  appointed  a  select 
committee  of  their  own  body  to  concert  and  report  the  meas- 
ures most  suitable  to  the  existmg  emergency.  In  conformity 
with  the  report  of  this  committee,  they  soon  embraced  a  pur- 
pose of  decisive  efficacy,  and  which  originated  the  machinery 
of  Ae  American  Revolution.  They  voted  a  declaration  or 
resolution  importing  that  they  were  sensible  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  predicament  m  which  the  American  colonies  were 
placed  by  the  late  British  statutes  ;  that  it  was  highly  expe- 
dient that  there  should  be  held  with  aD  convenient  speed  a 
convention  of  committees  from  the  assemblies  of  all  tbe  British 
colonies,  to  consult  upon  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
American  people,  and  the  difficulties  to  which  they  were  and 
must  yet  farther  be  reduced  by  the  operation  of  the  acts  of 
parliament  imposing  duties  and  taxes  upon  them,  and  to  con- 
cert a  general  and  humble  address  to  his  Majesty  and  the  par- 
liament imploring  relief ;  that  the  meeting  should  be  held  at 
New  York  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  month  of  October  fid- 
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America,  tcquainlii^  tbem  whb  thb  metsure,  tnd  mvitiiig  ibeir 
accesskui  to  it. 

The  jNTOJect,  thus  iDOOuDced,  of  strengtbeniDg  tbe  voice  and 
eventiially  the  force  of  the  Am^can  States,  by  corabiiuDg 
their  couDcils,  was  so  firmty  yet  temperately  expressed,  that 
tbe  goyemor  and  his  party  did  not  venture  to  oppose  it.  Its 
promulgiUion  was  highly  agreeable  to  the  people,  whose  hopes 
were  fiEurther  animated  and  their  spirit  additionally  roused  by 
tbe  tidings  which  they  now  received  of  the  courageous  and 
determined  expression,  in  other  colonies,  of  sentiments  coo- 
genial  to  their  own.  The  parliamentary  edict  by  which  the 
stamp  duty  was  definitively  decreed  did  not  deter  some  of  the 
patriots  of  New  York  from  repeating  with  undiminished,  nay, 
with  increased,  force  and  spirit,  the  objections  by  which  they 
had  previously  withstood  its  proposed  introduction  ;  and  in  a 
popukr  newspaper  of  this  province  there  was  published  an 
inquiry  into  tbe  soundness  of  the  ministerial  pretexts  for  taxing 
the  colonies,  which,  considering  the  sentiments  and  temper  so 
recently  displayed  by  the  inhabitants  of  New  York,  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  very  powerful  impression  upon  their  minds, 
and,  being  now  republished  in  New  England,  was  there  perused 
by  the  people  with  equal  avidity  and  approbation.  This  trea- 
tise, or  rather  manifesto,  demonstrated,  in  brief,  forcible,  and 
perspicuous  terms,  the  absurdity  of  applying  the  doctrine  of 
virtual  representation  m  the  British  parliament  to  the  American 
colonies.  As  every  distmct  interest  m  a  commonwealth,  it 
was  insisted,  ought  tq  have  its  due  influence  in  the  administra- 
ti<m  of  pubhc  afiairs,  so  each  of  those  interests  should  possess 
tbe  power  of  appointing  representatives  proportioned  in  num- 
ber to  its  own  importance-in  the  general  ^cale  of  the  empire. 
When  two  interests  are  so  radically  inconsistent,  that  the 
promotion  of  the  one  must  be  necessarily  and  proportionally 
bjurious  to  the  other,  it  b  impossible  that  these  two  can  unite 
in  tbe  same  political  system  ;  and  hence,  if  the  interests  of 
Britain  and  her  colonies  cannot  (which,  however,  the  treatise 
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or  later  must  ineritaUy  be  disBolved,  io  a  maoner,  perfaapS) 
ruinous  to  one  or  both  of  the  countries.  The  British  nation, 
it  was  maintained,  could  not  long  pursue  a  policy  towards  her 
colonies  diametrically  opposite  to  the  principles  of  her  own 
domestic  gov^tmieot,  without  either  witnessing  the  conversion 
of  this  government  akogedier  into  a  system  of  arbitrary  power, 
or  provoking  the  colonists  to  reject  their  partial  burdens,  and 
assert  that  freedom  which  was  denied  them  by  men  who  them- 
selves had  no  bett^  right  to  it.  The  doctrine  of  virtual 
representation  was  derided  by  the  plea,  that,  if  Americans  mi^t 
be  i^presented  in  England  without  their  own  knowledge  or 
consent,  Englishmen  might,  by  pari^  of  reason  and  similitude 
of  process,  be  represented  in  America.  The  laws  passed  in 
the  cokmies,  it  was  declared,  after  obtaining  the  royal  assist, 
were  equivalent  to  acts  of  parliament ;  and  hence,  in  conform- 
i^  with  the  new  ministerial  doctrines,  the  provmcial  assemblies 
might  at  some  future  period  be  rendered  instrumoital  by  the 
crown  to  the  taxaticm  of  England.  Even  if  it  could  be  proved 
(which  was  denied)  that  there  were  towns  and  corporations  in 
England,  of  which  the  situation  was  entirely  analogous  to  that 
of  the  colonies,  this  circumstance,  it  was  maintained,  oould 
serve  to  show  only  that  some  of  the  English  as  well  as  all  the 
Americans  were  injured  and  oppressed,  without  affording  the 
sl^htest  apology  for  the  oppressicMi.  It  was  denied  that  such 
terms  as  dependence  or  independence  could  ever  be  justly 
employed  to  characterize  the  situation  of  the  colonies.  They 
were  a  part  of  the  British  dominions  ;  and,  in  an  empire  per^ 
vaded  by  the  same  political  principles,  bow,  it  was  asked, 
could  one  part  be  said  to  be  dependent  on  another  ?  All  the 
parts,  indeed,  wer^  reciprocally  dependrat  on  each  other  for 
the  promotion  and  the  secure  and  convenient  enjoyment  of 
their  common  and  respective  rights ;  but  they  derived  these 
rights  from  the  Author  of  nature,  and  not  from  the  generosity 
or  indulgence  of  their  equab. 

There  was  nothing  which  contributed  at  this  period  more 
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Other  provinokl  asembiieS)  hsve  enabled  this  State  to  ebim 
the  honor  of  giraig  the  etrlieBt  impube  to  American  resist- 
ance.i  Tet  manj  of  the  inhabitants  and  ahnost  all  the  leading 
politickns  of  Virginia,  though  they  had  withstood  the  piuposes, 
were  averse  to  dispute  the  commands,  of  the  Britbh  gorern* 
flsent,  and  accounted  the  submission  of  the  colonies  to  the 
Stamp  Act  unavoidable.  Considering  their  oountiymeD  as  not 
jet  able  to  make  effectual  resistance  to  the  power  of  Britain, 
ibej  slvunk  even  bom  the  discussion  of  a  topic  calculated  to 
promote  opinions  and  awaken  passions  whicb  might  beget  a 
{ffemature  revdt.  Nor  were  these  sentiments  confined  to 
Yirpnia.  -Some  of  the  most  eminent  patriots  and  politicians 
<d  the  othor  provinces  were  unwilling  to  abet  or  encourage  an 
oppositicm  which  they  believed  could  not  possibly  be  suo« 
cessiul,  and  even  used  means  to  reconcile  their  cotmtrymen  to 
the  Stamp  Act,  or  at  least  to  engage  their  submission  to  it. 
It  was  asseited  in  a  popular  newspaper  of  Pennsylvania,'  thitt 
the  produce  of  die  new  stamp  duties,  for  the  first  five  years, 
was  to  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of  roads  and  the  muhi- 
jdication  of  bridges  m  America.  Even  Franklin,  who  consid- 
ered the  Stamp  Act  as  inferring  the  total  eclipse  of  Amwican 
hhertjy  with  a  policy  which  would  have  drawn  on  any  other 
man  the  most  dangerous  suspicions,  engaged  his  fiiend  Ingersoll, 
a  patriotic  and  respected  citizoi  of  Connecticut,  who  was  in 
En^and  with  htm  at  the  time  when  the  act  was  passed,  and 
had  aided  htm  in  opposing  it,  to  accept  the  appointment,  which 
the, ministry  tendered  to  him,  of  distributor  of  stamps  in  Us 
nathre  province  ;  and  so  litde  did  he  forebode  the  opposition 
which  was  to  ensue,  or  the  loss  of  popularity  which  hb  friend 
was  to  incur  by  accepting  a  share  m  Ae  aJbnkiistration  of  the 
obnoxious  law,  that,  when  Ingersoll  was  departing  for  America, 
be  charged  hm  to  conmmnicate  a  gay,  yet  politic,  counsel  to 
the  cofenists,  saymg,  —  ^^Oo  home,  and  tell  our  countrymen 
to  get  children  i»  fiist  as  they  can,"  meaning  that  Amorica  was 
not  yet  sufficient^  populous  to  undertake  a  forcible  assertion 
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of  her  rigbts.  Many  of  the  Americans,  bowerer,  ffltertemed 
a  diffluent  opmion,  and,  revoltkig  from  the  idea  of  propt^tkig 
slaves,  determined  that  the  birthright  of  freedom  which  tbey 
inherited  from  their  fathers  should  be  transmitted  unimpaired 
to  th^  own  descendants. 

It  was  by  a  party  who  cherished  this  gooerous  sentiment 
that  Patrick  Henrys  was  elected  a  member  of  the  ffeMoat 
assembly  of  Virginia,  for  the  express  purpose  o(  supporting 
and  animating  the  expected  opposition  to  the  late  measure  of 
the  ^dsh  government.  But  so  much  rductance  and  hesita- 
tion to  handle  or  even  approach  this  dangerous  subject  pre- 
vailed ip  the  assembly,  and  especially  among  those  members 
whose  rank  and  talents  had  secured  to  them  hitherto  a  leadii^ 
influence  in  its  councils,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  session 
was  suffered  to  elapse  without  the  sli^est  allusion  having  beeo 
made  to  the  Stamp  Act;  when,  at  length,  only  three  days 
before  the  appointed  adjournment  of  the  assemUy,  the  u^ic 
which  engrossed  evary  mind,  though  no  tongue  had  yet  v^i- 
tured  to  broach  it,  was  abruptly  mtroduced  by  Henry.  After 
waiting  thus  long,  in  the  hope  of  heiag  preceded,  in  a  matter 
so  momentous,  by  some  member  of  more  established  credit  in 
the  house,  this  mtrepid  politician  produced  to  the  assembly,  and 
proposed  for  its  adopticm,  a  series  of  resoluti(»is  affirming,  in 
the  most  unqualified  terms  and  determined  tone,  that  the  Vir- 
ginian colonists  had  originally  imported  with  them  from  Britam^ 
and  ever  since  claimed,  enjoyed,  and  transmitted,  an  entire 
participation  in  every  political  right  and  franchise  competent 
to  Britons  ;  diat  the  most  substantial  and  valuaUe  part  of  tbear 
political  birthright  was  the  privilege  of  being  taxed  exclusive^ 
by  themselves  or  their  representatives  ;  that  they  had  uninter- 
ruptedly exercised  this  privilege  by  the  instrumentality  of  their 
provincial  assembly ;  and  that  it  had  been  constantly  recognized 
by  the  kmg  and  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  never  yet  volun- 
tarily resigned  or  justly  forfeited.     This  overture  of  Hraiy 
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resokitioos.  The  same  ooonderatioD  of  tbeir  own  sup^ior 
wealth  and  patrimonial  stake  in  the  province,  which  animated 
the  zeal  of  these  persons  m  reprobating  parliamentary  taxation, 
naturally  operated  to  deter  them  from  re$iHing  it,  —  to  which 
they  would  doubtless  seem  to  pledge  themselves  by  appljring 
th^  former  language  to  the  present  altered  posture  of  affairs. 
That  language,  however,  though  disregarded  by  the  parent 
state  to  which  they  addressed  it,  had  produced  an  effect  far 
exceeding  their  views  and  expectations  in  the  colony,  and 
roused  in  the  great  mass  of  its  inhabitants  a  spirit  of  opposition 
to  tyranny,  undiluted  and  unbounded  by  prudential  considera- 
tions. 

The  most  violent  debates  ensued  upon  the  motion  of  Henry, 
who,  loaded  with  abuse  and  galled  by  menaces  from  some  of 
his  opponents,  was  provoked  at  one  stage  of  the  discussion 
to  a  tcme  of  defiance,  which  produced  a  remarkable  scene. 
^'  Cesar,''  he  exclaimed,  ^^  had  his  Brutus  !  Charles  the  First, 
his  Cromwell !  and  George  the  Third,"  —  here  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  cry  of  Trtasan  !  raised  by  the  speaker  and  echoed 
from  all  parts  of  the  house  ;  but  drowning  the  ciy  by  the  com- 
manding elevation  of  his  own  voice,  and  baffling  the  charge 
with  superior  presence  of  mind,  he  resumed  the  thread  of  his 
discourse  with  these  words,  —  ^^  George  the  Third,  I  say, 
may  profit  by  their  exampk.  If  this  be  treason,  make  the 
most  of  it !  "  We  may  judge  of  the  temper  which  Henry 
ibund  or  created  in  an  assembly  which  could  embrace  a  meas- 
ure thus  advocated,  —  thus  openly  associated  with  revolt  and 
regicide.  How  altered  was  the  strain  of  public  sentiment  in 
Virginia,  since  the  days  in  which  the  peculiar  boast  of  this 
province  was  the  romantic  gallantry  with  which  it  espoused 
the  mterests  of  monarchy  against  the  arms  of  Cromwell !  ^ 
The  resolutions,  though  opposed  by  eveiy  member  who  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  any  preeminence  or  particular  consideration 
in  the  assembly,  and,  among  others,  by  several  individuals 
who  were  afterwards  distinguished  as  bold  and  generous  cham- 
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or  of  the  providce,  nd  sooner  learned  dris  proceediDS  than  he 
disaolved  Uie  a^seiBUjr.  But  they  had  aheadjr  set  the  exam* 
pie.  of  resfetance,  and  kfaidled  or  seasoDably  nourished  a  flame 
which  was  to  spread  over  all  America.  Their  resokitions  were 
eirculated  and  republished  in  eveij  one  of  the  States  J  and 
everywhere  they  produced  a  glow  of  kindred  feeing  and  pur-^ 
pose.^  The  spirit  of  resicitance  thus  awakened  Was  sustained 
by  the  prospect  of  that  powerful  organ  of  its  expression  wfaicfa 
was  suggested  by  Massachusetts,  and  gradually  mounted  to 
such  a  height,  that  before  the  first  of  November,  when  the 
Stamp  Act  was  appointed  to  take  effect,  the  execution  of  tins 
unhappy  measure  had  become  obviously  and  utterly  impracti*^ 
caUe.^ 

Amidst  the  general  agitation,  all  at  once  a  number  of  party 
names  came  into  vogue,  and  operated  with  their  usual  efficacy 
in  augmenting  the  warmth  and  acrimony  of  political  affections 
and  passions.  The  distmctive  epithets  of  Whig  and  Tory  — 
hitherto  little  used  in  America,  where  they  were  known  merely 
as  the  titles  bestowed  on  each  other  by  two  parties  in  the 
parent  state,  of  which  the  one  was  understood  to  be  friendty 
to  liberty,  and  the  other  to  arbitrary  power  —  were  now  em* 
ployed  in  all  the  provinces,  and  especially  in  Massachusetts, 
with  as  much  animosity  as  signalized  the  dissensions  of  that 
remarkaUe  era  viheu  they  w^e  first  introduced  faito  England.' 
The  partisans  of  American  liberty  assumed  to  themselves  ^ 
title  of  Whigs,  and  gave  the  appellation  of  Tories  to  the  cus- 
tom-house officers,  the  other  functionaries  appointed  by  the 
crown,  and  in  general  to  all  persons  who  administered  the 
authori^  or  supported  the  pretensions  of  the  parent  state  id 
America.  But  the  favorite  appellation  was  suggested  by  the 
speech  of  Colonel  Bah*^  in  the  House  of  Commons,  wIucA 

'  7%e  Pennsylvama  Gazette  exhibited  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  sadden 
fehanfte  in  pnbhc  lentiiiient  occasioned  by  the  Vinrinian  resulutionfl.  We  hav« 
noted  an  effort  made  bj  that  raumal  on  tbe  30th  of  May  to  raoonoile  the 
AmericaDs  to  the  Stamp  Act.  On  the  20th  of  June  it  displayed  a  very  differ- 
ent spirit  in  the  fbHowinx  observation  :  —  *'  We  learn  firom  the  northward,  thsft 
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obtabed  in  all  the  provinou  the  warmest  sympatby  and  ap* 
pkuse,  and  in  ccHifonnity  with  which  the  more  ardent  palriotf 
avefTwhere  appropriated  to  themsdvef  the  animatiog  title  of 
;8ofii  qJ  lAb^riy.  The  ^tice  of  the  preteosiona  prefierred  by 
the  parent  state  was  denied,  and  die  whole  tenor  of  her  policy 
towards  America  was  vilified  in  speeches,  pampUets,  aod 
newspflqpers,  which  addressed  the  reason  and  the  spirit  of  the 
colonists  with  every  argument  and  copsideratioii  fitted  to  kin* 
die  resentment  and  justify  resistance.  If  liberty,  it  was  de- 
clared, be  the  peculiar  due  of  those  who  have  sense  enough  to 
ioiDw  its  value  and  finrtitude  enoc^  to  incur  every  danger  and 
difficulty  for  the  sake  of  its  acquisition,  then  are  the  inhabitants 
of  America  more  truly  entitled  to  this  blessing  than  even  the 
peeple  of  Great  Britwo.  The  founders  of  the  American  com- 
monwealths, it  was  justly  remarked,  had  been  ori^aUy  con- 
stmined  by  oppressioD  and  hardship  to  emigrate  firom  Britain ; 
at  their  own  cost,  and  with  infinite  toil  and  suffering,  they  had 
reared  those  institutions,  and  planted  that  system  of  freedom^ 
of  which  Britain  now  attempted  to  bereave  their  desceadonts- 
Their  acceptance  of  royal  charters,  it  was  insisted,  could  not 
feasonably  infer  any  obligation  beyond  that  allegiance  which  the 
supreixie  head  of  the  realm  might  claim  indiscriminately  firom  aU 
its  subjects.  The  assistance  which  Britain  had  contributed  to 
the  defence  of  the  colonies,  it  was  argued,  must  be  accounted 
either  a  firiaadly  or  an  interested  service.  If  it  was  an  act  of 
kindness,  the  colom'sts  were  willing  to  return  a  suitable  propor- 
tion of  graUtude ;  if  it  was  a  mercenary  act,  it  was  already  repaid 
1^  the  tribute  derived  firom  the  restrictions  of  their  commerce. 
But  never  had  it  been  demanded  by  Britain,  or  conceded  by 
the  colonists,  that  the  surrender  of  their  lib^ties  to  her  was  to 
be  the  price  of  this  service.  It  was  denied  that  the  submission 
of  the  colonists,  on  former  occasions,  to  acts  of  parliament 
affecting  their  municipal  institutions,  afforded  any  fair  jNrece- 
d^it  in  support  of  the  present  claims  of  Britain.  These  ex- 
ertions of  parliamentery  authority,  it  was  passionately  declared, 
were  such  stretches  of  arbitrary  power,  as  the  Americans 
would  now  no  more  subn^  to,  than  the  English  would  endure 
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Charles  the  First,  or  of  the  iitpennng  ptmer  usurped  by  James 
the  Second. 

A  controyersy,  which  came  home  to  the  bosoms  of  all  classes 
of  people  in  a  great  community,  could  not  long  be  conducted 
m  this  animated  stram,  without  provoking  some  violent  and 
tumultuary  proceeding.  It  was  impossible  that  the  people 
could  hear  it  incessantly  repeated  or  msbuated  that  America 
would  not  submit  to  the  tjrranny  of  England,  without  demon- 
strating some  degree  of  readiness  or  inclination  to  verify  the 
boast.  The  tumults  which  ensued  might  perhaps  have  been 
averted,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  convoke  at  an  earlier  period 
the  projected  convention,  and  to  have  soothed  the  general 
inquietude  by  presenting  the  image  of  a  deliberative  body  en- 
gaged in  concertmg  the  most  effecthal  measures  for  common 
defence,  and  on  whose  wisdom  and  spirit  the  hopes  of  Amer- 
ica might  securely  repose.  But  ere  the  time  appobted  for  the 
convention  had  arrived,  the  rising  ardor  of  the  people  became 
impatient  of  iimher  inaction  ;  and  it  was  additionally  stimulated 
by  the  consideration  which  now  began  to  occur,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention  could  not  possibly  have  any  effect 
or  even  be  known  in  Britain,  before  the  date  at  which  the 
Stamp  Act  enjoined  that  its  operation  should  commence. 
The  influence  of  this  consideration  was  not  confined  to  the 
poorer  and  less  reflective  classes  of  the  colonists  ;  it  was  par- 
taken by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  inhabitants  and  con- 
siderate politicians  of  Massachusetts,  who  fomentied  the  ardor 
already  overboiling  in  the  breasts  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and 
cordially  desired  to  witness  an  explosion  of  popular  violence, 
which  they  vainly  expected  to  moderate  and  restrain  from  out- 
rageous excess,  and  which,  thus  confined,  they  hoped  would 
not 'appear  disproportioned  to  the  provocation,  but  operate 
beneficially  in  illustrating  the  past,  and  imparting  animation  and 
efficacy  to  the  future,  addresses  of  the  American  assemUies  to 
Britain.     Perhaps,  also,  a  vague  hope  was  entertained  that  a 
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good,  tbat  resulted  from  tbe  first  impulse  that  was  given  to  the 
whirlwind  of  riot  and  anarchy. 

The  tumultuary  scene  which  had  formerly  been  produced  in 
this  province,  by  the  attempt  to  subject  the  people  to  naval 
impressment,^  afforded  an  instance  where  riot  was  promoted 
by  the  leading  inhabitants  without  detection,  was  conducted  by 
the  mass  of  the  people  with  entire  impunity,  and  issued  in  a 
successful  vindication  of  the  provincial  liberties.  It  was  at 
present  tbe  more  easy,  though,  doubtless,  also  the  more  dan- 
gerous, to  produce  a  similar  explosion  in  Massachusetts,  from 
the  peculiar  impression  which  the  late  occurrences  were  cal- 
culated to  make  on  tbe  habitual  temper  and  favorite*  sentiments 
of  this  people.  Resolute  and  enterprisbg,  firmly  and  ardently 
attached  to  liberty,  and  proudly  cherishing  the  conviction  that 
theirs  was  the  leading  province  of  America^  they  had  seen 
thiir  representative  assembly  alone,  of  all  the  American  legis- 
latures, when  menaced  with  the  approach  of  arbitrary  power, 
beseech  exemption  from  it  as  an  indulgence,  instead  of  pro- 
testing against  it  as  an  act  of  tyranny  and  injustice  ;  and  they 
had  envied  the  bolder  tone  of  other  assemblies,  even  while 
they  cherished  the  delusive  hope  of  reaping  advantage  firom  the 
submissiveness  evinced  by  their  own.  Among  other  senti- 
ments excited  in  this  province  by  the  intelligence  that  the 
Stamp  Act  had  passed,  was  a  painful  embarrassment  mixed 
with  strong  resentment,  and  derived  from  the  remembrance  of 
that  language  in  which  they  had  so  lately  characterized  thrs 
measure,  while  they  ineffectually  petitioned  against  it.  The 
embarrassment  of  the  assembly  was  sufiiciently  manifested  by 
the  caution  with  which  they  forbore  now  either  to  repeat 
their  former  language  or  abruptly  to  assume  a  different  strain  ; 
and  their  purpose  was  rather  insinuated  than  expressed  by  the 
reference  to  a  general  convention,  in  which  it  was  securely 
foreseen  that  the  resolution  to  assert  the  righis  of  America 
would  prevail.  Proportioned  to  the  restraint  thus  imposed  on 
the  expression  of  public  sentiment  and  opinion  throueh  its  con- 
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ported  tbem  into  acts  of  nriKwinded  Ucgmo  nul  disorder. 
Whether  the  first  induIgeDce  of  their  passion  was  instigated 
by  the  counsel)  or  merelj  supported  by  the  known  sympathy 
and  approbatioo,  of  the  more  eonaideraUe  infaalntants,  is  matter 
of  uncertam  conjecture ;  but  the  GMrmer  suppositioo  derires 
^Ipme  weight  from  the  comparattre  order  and  lunitation  which 
maiked  the  outset  of  die  violence,  but  which  were  completefy^ 
discarded  in  the  course  of  its  progress. 

On  the  morning  of  the  i4th  of  August  [1766],  there  appear- 
ed suspended  to  a  tree,  which,  in  the  sequel,  accpiired  much 
notoriety  and  received  the  name  of  Liberty  Tree,  in  the  main 
street  of  Boston,  effigies  representing  Andrew  Oliver,  the 
brodier-in-Iaw  of  Hcttchinson,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Britidi  govormnent  to  be  the  distributor  of  stamps  b  Massa* 
cfausetts,  and  of  Lord  Bute,  who  was  generally  regurded  and 
detested  as  the  secret  author  of  every  arbitrary  meastwe  em* 
braced  by  the  British  king  and  court.  Hutchinson,  as  cUef 
justice,  commanded  the  sheriffi  to  remove  these  insulting  aad 
aaenacing  emblems  ;  hut  the  sherifis  either  durst  ooC  or  were 
not  disposed  to  obey.  The  council,  convdced  by  the  govern- 
or, dedined  in  like  manner  to  exasperate  the  pec^e  hy  oppos- 
ite a  manifestation  of  their  sentiments,  which,  thcwgh  indecent, 
was  attended  with  no  immediate  violence  or  breach  of  the 
peace.  At  night  the  images  were  taken  down  and  carried  on 
a  bier,  amidst  the  acckmttions  of  a  vast  multitude  of  people, 
through  the  courtrhouse,  and  thence  down  King  Street  to  the 
stamp-office,  which  Oliver,  in  anticipation  of  his  functions,  had 
lately  caused  to  be  erected.  This  building  was  instantly  lev- 
elled with  the  ground,  and  the  rioters  were  proceeding  thence 
to  Fort  Hill  in  order  to  conclude  their  operations  by  burning 
their  pageantry,  when  the  appearuice  of  Oliver's  house,  situ- 
ated in  that  neighbourhood,  tempted  them  with  a  new  objeoc 
on  which  to  wreak  the  rage  with  which  they  were  bhu^. 
Hutchinson  vainhr  endeavoured  to  exert  bis  authoritv  in  de^ 
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tt  die  exdMttge  thai  h«  had  decUned  tbe  offiee  of  statnphinas* 
ter ;  a  reBignation  which  he  was  compelled  to  repeat  again  in 
the  evening,  in  order  to  satiifj  the  doubu  and  soothe  the  gath- 
wing  passion  of  a  great  concomrse  of  people  assembled  round 
a  bonfire*  The  populace,  hotrerer,  were  but  partiaDf  ap« 
peased.  Accounting  Olirer  no  kmger  a  fit  object  of  resent 
ment,  they  resdved  to  discharge  upon  Hutchinson  the  violence 
for  which  they  were  prepared ;  and,  according  marching  to 
his  house,  demanded  immediate  assurance  of  the  truth  or  false* 
hood  of  a  report  that  he  was  a  favorer  of  the  Stamp  Act. 
Hutchinson,  whether  firom  a  punctilious  sense  of  dignity,  or 
fit>m  unwillhigness  to  commit  Umself  by  any  public  declaration 
that  might  be  ofifensive  to  the  Britbh  government,  declined  to 
appear  before  their  tumultuous  array,  or  to  return  any  answer 
to  their  requisition  ;  and  they  were  on  the  point  ot  commenc- 
bg  a  general  attack  upon  his  house,  when  they  were  diverted 
fit>m  this  purpose  1^  the  exertions  of  a  prudent  and  popular 
citicen,  who  justly  feared  that  such  an  outrage  would  discredit 
their  cause  and  endanger  the  advantage  which  it  had  ahready 
obtained.  He  pledged  himself  that  Hutchinson  was  opposed 
to  every,  parliamentary  statute  injurious  to  the  country ;  he 
declared  that  it  was  insulting  and  unreasonable  to  require  the 
public  appearance  of  the  lieutenant-governor  and  chief  justice 
in  thb  disorderly  manner ;  and  ui^ed  his  hearers  not  to  stain 
their  proceedings  with  the  iniquity  of  maltreating  an  individual 
who  had  q>ent  forty  years  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  the 
province.  The  people,  yielding  rather  to  their  habitual  defer- 
ence to  this  speaker  than  to  the  force  of  his  arguments,  com- 
plied for  the  present  with  the  coimsel  he  gave,  and  quiedy 
dbpersed  themselves. 

So  fiir,  the  career  of  popular  violence  seemed  to  be  attended 
with  success,  and  was  almost  wholly  exempted  from  Uame. 
Hardly  a  voice  was  raised  in  condemnation  of  disorderly  force 
directed  agamst  an  object  so  unpopular,  and  yet  exerted  with 
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which  it  was  much  easier  to  tempt  them  to  repeat  than  to 
persuade  them  to  relinquish  or  restrain  within  moderate  bounds. 
At  the  veiy  time  when  the  tempest  was -supposed  to  have 
entirely  subsided,  it  burst  out  again  with  redoubled  fiiry.  Its 
second  eruption  was  preceded  by  various  unfounded  rumors, 
«kI,  among  others,  that,  in  consequence  of  Oliver's  resignation, 
the  governor  had  undertaken  to  conduct  the  distribution  of  the 
stamps.  On  Sunday,  the  25th  of  August,  Mayhew,  a  popular 
preacher  m  Boston,  delivered  from  his  pulpit  a  sermon  in 
which  the  Stamp  Act  was  warmly  condemn^,  and  to  which, 
with  extreme  rashness,  if  not  from  unbecoming  and  incendiary 
zeal,  he  prefixed  the  text,  ^^  /  would  they  wen  even  cut  off 
which  troubk  ycm." 

At  twilight  on  the  following  day  [August  26,  1765],  the 
kindling  of  a  bonfire  served  as  the  signal  of  assemblage  to  a 
large,  disorderly  multitude,  who  repaired  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  house  of  Story,  the  deputy  registrar  of  the  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty, and,  forcing  their  way  into  it,  destroyed  all  his  private 
papers  as  well  as  the  records  and  files  of  the  court*  Hallowell, 
the  comptroller  of  the  customs,  was.  the  next  object  of  their 
vengeance.  They  broke  into  his  house,  and  not  only  demol- 
ished all  his  furniture,  but  rioted  on  the  liquors  in  his  cellar  till 
intoxication  heightened  their  rage  to  frenzy.  In  this  condition 
they  directed  their  course  to  the  dwelling  of  Hutchinson, 
where,  partaking  the  tranquil  happiness  of  domestic  life,  which 
the  warmth  and  tenderness  of  his  private  affections  peculiarly 
fitted  him  to  enjoy,  he  sat  unexpectant  of  the  storm  that  was 
preparing  to  burst  upon  him  and  to  desolate  the  scene  of  his 
felicity.  Notice  of  their  danger  was  conveyed  to  him  and  his 
family  barely  in  time  to  enable  them  by  a  precipitate  flight  to 
save  their  lives  from  the  frantic  populace,  whose  rage  was  not 
satiated  till  it  had  converted  the  finest  house  in  the  province 
into  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  very  partition-walls  were  beaten 
down ;  the  furniture  destroyed  ;  the  family  paintings  and  plate 
defaced  ;  a  large  sum  of  money  pillaged ;  and  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  books  and  manuscripts,  the  firuit  of  thirty  years' 
kbor,  almost  entirely  annihilated.^ 
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These  acts  of  outrageous  violence  were,  with  more  or  less 
sincerity,  generally  deplored  or  condemned.  A  numerous 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  including  all  the  principal 
inhabitants  and  leading  politicians  of  the  place,  assembled  the 
next  day,  and  unanimously  resolved  that  the  selectmen  and 
magistrates  should  be  directed  to  employ  their  utmost  endeav- 
ours to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  late  disorders,  and  should 
be  assisted  in  this  duty  by  a  civic  guards  which  the  meeting 
directly  proceeded  to  organize.  It  was  not  merely  by  the 
wealthy,  the  timid,  and  the  partisans  of  Britain,  that  this  meas- 
ure was  promoted.  So  much  shocked  were  all  the  considerate 
friends  of  liberty  with  the  extravagance  which  the  populace 
had  committed,^  and  so  anxious  to  disavow  it  and  to  manifest 
their  zeal  to  guard  against  its  recurrence,  that,  if  the  attempt 
could  now  have  been  made  to  carry  the  Stamp  Act  into 
execution,  the  cause  of  British  prdrogative  would  have  gained 
a  great  and  perhaps  decisive  advantage.  But  this  advantage 
was  lost  by  delay,  and  counterbalanced  by  the  impolitic  behav- 
iour of  the  governor.  At  the  very  time  when  he  would  have 
been  effectually  supported  in  measures  tending  to  repress  all 
violent  opposition  to  established  authority,  lie  made  an  uns^- 
sonabie  concession  to  the  popular  desires,  and  gave  a  color  of 
utility  and  good  policy  to  the  late  commotion,  by  publishing  a 
declaration  that  he  had  no  authority  to  distribute  the  stamps, 
and  harboured  no  such  imprudent  purpose  as  the  a3Sumption 
of  functions  which  did  not  belong  to  him.  He  proffered, 
indeed,  in  conjunction  with  the  council,  very  large  rewards  for 
the  discovery  of  the  rioters,  and  especially  their  ringleaders ; 
but  it  was  easier  to  discover  than  to  convict  or  punish  them. 
One  of  the  ringleaders,  a  tradesman  of  some  note,  was  appre- 
hended by  the  sheriffs,  but  instantly  released  by  them  without 
evesi  the  formality  of  an  inquiry,  in  consequence  of  a  threat 

not.  ^  So  infatuated  were  the  people  at  this  period,  that,  if  a  man  had  an^ 
piqne  against  his  neig hbonr,  it  was  only  to  call  nim  a  few  hard  names,  and  hia 
nouse  would  be  certainly  palled  down  and  his  liie  pat  in  ieopardy.*'  Eliot. 
**  Le  passage  du  tnal  au  bien.  nc  peut  U  se  fairs  que  par  les  vaies  de  la  vio- 
iencef"     Millot.  -^         ^    , 

>  May  hew,  in  particnlar,  was  so  much  affected,  that,  while  he  denied  all  in- 
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from  a  large  and  respectable  portion  of  the  civic  guard,  tbat 
they  would  disband  themselves  the  moment  he  was  ccnnmitted 
to  prison.  Eight  or  ten  persons  of  inferior  condition  were 
actually  imprisoned,  and  some  disclosures  injurious  to  more 
important  characters  were  expected  from  them  ;  but  they  were 
soon  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  danger  by  the  resolute  inter^ 
position  of  a  numerous  body  of  their  fellow-citizens,  who, 
assembling  without  noise  or  tumult  in  the  night,  compelled  the 
jailer  to  surrender  his  keys.  The  prisoners  were  liberated 
without  obstruction  or  commotion,  and  enabled  by  their  friends 
to  live  in  exile  or  concealment  till  every  prospect  of  a  judicial 
visitation  of  their  offence  had  vanished.  The  leading  politi- 
cians of  Massachusetts  now  took  especial  care  to  restrain  the 
popular  ardor  from  exploding  again  with  that  active  violence 
wUch  had  proved  so  dangerous  and  ungovernable ;  but  grad- 
ually recovering  their  confidence,  without  discarding  their  cau- 
tion, and  animated  by  the  behaviour  of  the  other  colonies, 
they  steadily  pursued  the  purpose  of  cultivating  among  their 
fellow-citizens  a  spirit  of  resistance,  in  unison  with  a  bias  to 
that  policy  without  which  resistance  could  not  be  successfully 
undertaken.  Among  other  expedients  adopted  for  this  pur- 
pose was  the  institution  of  a  new  political  journal,  of  which 
the  tendency  was  illustrated  by  the  emblematic  device  prefixed 
to  it, — a  snake  cut  into  pieces,  each  bearing  the  initial  letters 
of  the  name  of  one  of  the  American  provmces,  and  the  whole 
surmounted  by  the  motto.  Join  or  Die.^ 

The  explosion  of  popular  wrath  and  impatience  in  Massa- 
chusetts produced,  or  at  least  promoted,  corresponding  move- 

>  Hutchinson.  Annwd  Register  for  1765.  Minot  Bradford.  Holmet. 
Eliot.  No  man  capable  of  jott  reflection  baa  ever  been  the  ejrewitneaa  of  a 
revolution  aocomplisbed  by  violence,  without  being  deeply  struck  with  the 
influence  of  wealth  in  rendering  its  possessors  chary  of  tneir  personal  safety. 
The  noor,  who  have  nothing  but  their  lives,  promptlv  and  boldlv  risk  thwB 
in  defence  of  that  consciousness  of  liberty,  whjcn,  like  Nature's  sin  of  air  and 
light,  is  a  blessing  that  cannot  be  supplied  by  any  artificial  good  within  their 
^«ach.  No  generous  man  ever  saw  a  revolution  hegtm  in  a  civilized  commu- 
nity, and  acainst  a  powerful  and  established  covemmenL  without  feeling  the 
Inexpressible  useffalness  of  the  poor  as  the  defenders  of  liberty.  The  utmost, 
in  general,  that  the  rich  at  first  do,  at  such  seasons,  is  to  impel  or  promote  the 
excitation  of  the  poor,  whose  actual  or  apprehended  violence  aflfbrds  to  them- 
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Boents  and  conindbioiis  in  tbe  other  colonies,  of  which  those 
that  occurred  in  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  were  the  most 
yiolent.  About  ten  days  after  the  first  commotion  at  Boston, 
a  gazette  extraordinary  was  published  at  Providence,  with  the 
motto,  Vox  popuKj  vox  DHy  and  underneath,  the  text.  Where 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  it,  there  ii  lAberty ;  and  effigies  of 
persons  accounted  partisans  of  British  prerogative  were  ex- 
hibited with  halters  about  their  necks,  and  were  hailed  upon 
a  gallows,  and  afterwards  cut  down  and  burbed  amid  loud  and 
onivOTsal  acclamations.  Three  days  after,  a  similar  ceremonial 
was  performed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Newport ;  but  it  seemed 
to  have  inflamed,  instead  of  satiating,  their  rage  ;  for,  assem* 
bling  on  the  following  day  [August  28],  they  attacked  and 
destroyed  the  houses  of  Howard,  a  lawyer,  and  Mofiat,  a 
physicimi,  of  whom  the  first  had  defended  the  pretensiiRis  of 
pariiament  with  his  pen,  and  the  second  in  conversation  had 
supported  the  same  opinion.  Johnston,  the  distributer  of 
stamps,  solved  his  house^  from  a  similar  fate  by  publicly  declar- 
ing that  he  would  never  undertake  a  function  offensive  to  his 
countrymen.  In  Connecticut,  about  the  same  time,  the  people 
at  sundry  places  exhibited,  in  contumelious  parade,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  the  effigies  of  Ingersoll,  the  distributer  of 
stamps,  and  of  various  other  individuals  who  advocated  the 
authority  of  Britain  or  recommended  the  submission  of  Amer- 
ica ;  and  the  resentment  at  length  became  so  general  and 
alarming,  that  Ingersoll  thought  proper  to  resign  the  obnoxious 
office  which  he  had  not  accepted  without  hesitation  and  reluc- 
tance, overcome  by  the  urgency  of  Dr.  Franklin.  A  similar 
resignation  was  produced  by  the  spirit  displayed  at  New  York, 
where  the  Stamp  Act  was  contemptuously  reprinted  and  hawk- 
ed about  the  streets,  under  the  title  of  The  Folly  of  England 
and  Rtdn  of  America.  The  project  of  obstructii^  the  exe- 
cution of  this  act  by  inducing  die  officers  charged  with  its 
administration  to  resign  their  functions  was  successively  em- 
braced by  all  the  British  provinces  in  America,  except  Nova 
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cer  of  this  proyince  who  was  slab  at  the  last  siege  of  Louis- 
burg,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  his  countrymen  resigned 
his  office  with  an  alacrity  which  they  rewarded  with  the  warm- 
est approbation. 

The  establishment  of  the  first  newspaper  in  New  Hampshire, 
which  took  place  in  the  present  year,  contributed  greatly  to 
the  animation  and  difiiision  of  public  spirit.^  [September,  1765.] 
Mercer,  the  distributer  of  stamps  for  Virginia,  resigned  his 
office  as  readily  as  Messerv^  had  done,  and  obtained  equal 
applause.  The  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  West- 
moreland, m  this  province,  gave  public  notice  that  they  declined 
any  longer  to  exercise  judicial  functions  which  might  be  ren- 
dered instrumental  to  the  ruin  of  their  country's  liberty  ;  and 
the  Virginian  lawyers  in  general  declared  their  resolution  rather 
to  abandon  their  occupation  than  conduct  it  with  stamped 
papers.  Hood,  the  distributer  for  Maryland,  to  avoid  resign- 
ing his  office,  fled  to  New  York  ;  but  he  was  quickly  pursued 
thither  by  a  number  of  the  freeholders  of  his  native  province, 
whose  remonstrances  induced  him  to  subscribe,  and  even  attest 
on  oath  before  a  magistrate,  a  document  importing  his  absolute 
and  final  resignation.  In  Pennsylvania,  Allen,  the  son  of  the 
chief  justice,  and  other  public-spirited  politicians,  chiefly  of 
the  Presbyterian  persuasion,  endeavoured,  vably  for  some 
time,  to  persuade  Hughes,  the  distributer,  to  resign  his  office. 
Even  the  proprietary  party  united  with  them  in  this  attempt, 
firom  personal  dislike  to  Hughes,  who  had  seconded  all  Frank- 
lin's measures  and  been  the  chief  promoter  of  his  late  mission  to 
England,  and  whom  Franklin,  in  return,  had  recommended  to 

'  We  find  that  newspapers  had  also  been  introduced  into  North  Carolina 
and  Georgia  at  this  period.  Prior  to  1750,  there  were  only  seven  newspapers 
in  the  American  colonies.  In  the  present  year  (1765)  there  were  twenty-six. 
This  is  the  machinery,  which,  collecting[,  combinmg,  and  organizing  the  force 
of  those  political  sentiments  and  principles  which  are  scattered  wrouchoat 
society,  have  produced  that  great  living  stream  of  public  opinion  of  which  the 
resistless  energy  has  been  so  surprisingly  developed  since  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.    Before  new^Mpers  were  knowo^  the  groat  tnmm  of  thi 
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the  Britkb  government  as  a  fit  person  to  execute  the  Stamp  Act 
m  Pennsylvania,  if  the  Stamp  Act  were  to  be  executed  at  all. 
That  Franklin's  own  popularity  escaped  unharmed  by  so  much 
active  cooperation  with  the  policy  of  the  British  government 
is  not  the  least  memorable  instance  of  the  good  fortune  that 
controlled  and  shaped  the  ends  of  his  political  career.  Hughes 
was  supported  in  his  refusal  to  resign  by  the  Quakers,  and  by 
a  number  of  the  Baptists  and  of  the  partisans  of  the  churoh  of 
England,  who  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  statute.  The 
assembly,  however,  of  which  the  Quakers  no  longer  possessed 
the  command,  gave  a  vigorous  impulse  to  the  public  spirit  by 
unanimously  protesting  that  the  only  legal  representatives  of 
the  provincial  population  were  the  persons  elected  to  serve  as 
members  of  assembly ;  and  that  the  taxation  of  the  province 
by  any  other  persons  whatsoever  was  unconstitutional,  unjust, 
subversive  of  Uberty,  and  destructive  of  happiness.  Resolu- 
tions of  the  same  tenor  were  passed  shortly  after  by  the  assem- 
blies of  Connecticut  and  Maryland.  Finally,  Hi^es  was 
constrained  to  resign  [October  5]  by  the  strong  manifestation 
of  public  feeling  produced  b  Philadelphia  by  the  approach  of 
the  ships  conveying  the  stamped  papers  from  England  ;  on 
which  occasion  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbour  hoisted  their 
colors  half-mast  high,  and  a  melancholy  peal  was  tolled  from 
the  muffled  beUs  of  the  churches.  Ere  the  arrival  of  the  day 
when  the  execution  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  appointed  to  com- 
mence, every  distributer  of  stamps  in  America  had  resigned 
his  office.  The  hopes  and  spirits  of  the  colonists  were  ani- 
mated by  the  tidings  of  the  change  of  ministry  which  took 
place  in  England  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  when  Grenville 
and  his  colleagues  were  deprived  of  power,  in  consequence  of 
a  disagreement  between  them  and  the  king  respecting  the  terms 
of  the  regency  bill ;  and  a  new  administration  was  formed,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  a  liberal 
Whig,  and  in  which  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  was  held^ 
bv  (teeral  Convfaj.^ 
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pointed  day  there  assembled,  in  the  town  of  New  York,  a  con- 
vention, composed  of  twenty-eight  delegates  from  the  assem- 
blies of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  South 
Carolina.  The  assembly  of  New  Hampshire,  for  some  unex- 
plained reason,  neglected  to  send  delegates  to  this  convention  ; 
and  the  assemblies  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia 
were  prevented  from  electing  delegates  by  the  expedient  of 
long  adjournments  which  the  governors  of  these  {nrovinces  had 
recourse  to  for  this  purpose.  But  no  substantid  advantage 
was  gamed  by  this  attempt  to  disunite  the  colonies.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  prompted  more  strongly  than  ever  to  cher- 
ish the  purpose  of  union  by  the  opposition  which  this  purpose 
received  from  the  detested  partisans  of  British  prerogative  ; 
and  the  assemblies  of  the  four  colonies  which  were  not  repre- 
sented on  this  occasion  took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  pass 
resolves  and  transmit  memorials  and  petitions  studiously  ac- 
commodated to  the  sentiments  and  language  of  its  proceedii^. 
Colden,  the  governor  *of  New  Yoik,  attempted,  by  the  expe- 
dient of  adjournment,  to  prevent  the  assembly  over  which  be 
presided  from  contributing  to  the  composition  of  the  conven- 
tion ;  but  a  committee  of  management,  which  the  assembly  had 
elected  in  the  preceding  year  to  conduct  extraordmary  business 
emerging  during  its  adjournments,  undertook,  with  general  ap- 
probation, to  counteract  the  governor's  policy,  and  elect  dele- 
gates to  represent  itself  and  its  constitu^its.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, Bernard  and  Hutchinson,  instead  of  withstanding 
the  nomination  of  ddegates,  had  endeavoured  to  make  it  fidl 
upon  their  own  partisans.  Their  intrigues  for  thb  purpose 
were  but  partially  sucqessful ;  and  though  they  were  able  to 
introduce  dissension  among  the  delegates  of  Massachusetts, 
they  failed  in  the  attempt  a  second  time  to  stifle  or  disguise  the 
sentiments  of  the  provmce.  Ruggles,  whose  appointment  to 
be  one  of  the  delegates  was  the  fruit  of  their  exertions,  refused 
to  acquiesce  in  the  measures  of  his  colleagues  ;  but  his  dissent 
was  disregarded  by  the  convention,  and  punished  m  his  native 
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ings  of  bis  coDei^aes ;  for  which  he  was  afterwards  hanged 
and  bumed  in  effigy  by  his  fellow-citizens. 

The  first  measure  of  the  convention  was  a  declaration 
of  the  rights  and  grievances  of  the  American  colonists ;  in 
whose  behalf  they  claimed  a  full  participation  in  all  the  fran- 
chises and  liberties  of  subjects  bom  within  the  realm  of  Great 
Britain,-^ of  which  the  most  essential  were  the  exclusive 
power  of  taxing  themselves,  and  the  privilege  of  trial  by 
jury.  The  grievance  chiefly  complained  of  was  the  Stamp 
Act^  which,  by  taxing  the  colonists  without  their  own  con- 
sent, and  by  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  Courts  of  Admi- 
ralty, was  declared  to  have  a  direct  tendency  to  bereave  • 
th»m  of  their  birthright  of  freedom.  In  conformity  with 
these  views,  a  petition  to  the  king  and  a  memorial  to  each 
house  of  parliament  were  composed  and  signed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  ;  representing,  in  fimi,  yet  loyal  and 
respectful  language,  that  they  were  animated  not  less  by  attach- 
ment to  the  person,  family,  and  government  of  the  king,  than 
by  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  those  principles  of  liberty  which 
had  been  incorporated  with  the  first  establishment  of  all  the 
American  communities  ;  that  they  acknowledged  a  due  subor- 
dinsition  to  parliament,  consistently  with  the  possession  of  an 
equal  share  in  the  system  of  political  liberty  enjoyed  by  the 
natives  of  Britain  ;  tlmt,  while  all  British  subjects  were  entitled 
to  the  privilege  of  being  taxed  only  by  their  own  representa- 
tives, the  remote  situation  of  the  colonies  rendered  it  imprac- 
ticable that  they  should  be  represented  except  in  their  own 
subordinate  legislatures  ;  that,  as  the  colonial  settlements,  on 
the  one  hand,  had  contributed  to  render  Britain  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  powerfiil  empire  in  the  world,  so  the  colonists,  on 
the  other,  esteemed  a  connection  with  Britain  their  greatest 
happiness  and  safeguard  ;  that  the  permanence  of  this  connec- 
tkm  would  be  most  securely  established  by  making  liberty  and 
justice  its  pillars,  and  practically  demonstrating  that  the  tn- 
hereni  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  America  reposed 
on  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution ;  that  the  Ameri- 
can legislatures  possessed  in  sound  theory,  and  in  actual  prac- 
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had  never  deserved  to  forfeit  nor  consented  to  forego  ;  tbMi 
^the  commercial  duties  lately  imposed  by  parliament  bvaded 
this  rightful  authority,  and  introduced  an  odious  distinction  be- 
tween the  Americans  and  their  fellow-subjects  in  Europe  ;  that, 
without  waiving  their  claim  to  be  exempted  from  such  impo- 
sitions altogether,  they  complabed  of  them  as  burdensome  m 
their  extent  and  grievous  in  Uieir  particular  operation  ;  and  that 
they  earnestly  and  humbly  entreated  the  redress  of  their  wrongs 
and  restoration  of  their  just  rights  and  liberties. 

Having  concluded  these  transactions,  and  transmitted  aloi^ 
with  the  reports  of  them  a  recommendation  to  all  the  colcmies 
to  appoint  special  agents  in  England  who  should  unite  their 
utmost  endeavours  in  soliciting  justice  to  America,  the  con- 
vention dissolved  itself.  The  general  approbation  with  which 
its  proceedings  were  regarded  tended  to  promote  the  growi^ 
inclination  of  the  colonists  in  favor  of  a  system  of  united  coun- 
cils ;  and  as  the  provincial  assemblies  could  not  yet  venture 
to  advance  this  system  to  maturity  by  establishing  a  permanent 
convention,  the  more  zealous  politicians  m  several  of  the  States 
sought  to  attain  the  same  object  by  different  and  less  r^ular 
paths,  and  cultivated  the  principle  of  union  in  a  form  which, 
without  seeming  to  combme  the  force  of  the  colonies,  was  pe- 
culiarly fitted  t6  assimilate  the  sentiments  and  inflame  the  pas- 
sions of  the  people.  Political  clubs  and  associations  were 
formed  in  almost  all  the  provinces,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
The  Sons  of  Liberty.  These  clubs  now  began  to  form  treaties 
of  union  and  correspondence  with  each  other  ;  and,  being  to- 
tally irresponsible  for  their  conduct,  freely  indulged  and  in- 
flamed their  mutual  ardor  in  secret  councils  and  rival  flights  of 
the  most  daring  spirit  of  resistance  and  language  of  menace* 
Several  of  them  instituted  processions,  in  which  copies  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  after  having  been  exposed  to  public  opprobrium, 
were  burned  along  with  the  eflSgies  of  its  chief  promoters. 
One  of  them  proceeded  so  far  as  to  circulate  printed  placards, 
which  were  even  affixed  to  the  doors  of  public  offices,  de- 
nouncing vengeance  on  the  person,  house,  and  effects  of  every 
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office  of  stamp-master,  that  he  should  appear  on  a  certain  dajr 
at  the  foot  of  Liberty  Tree,  uul  there  read  aloud  a  dechratioQ 
signifying  ^diat  be  had  done,  and  attest  it  upon  oath  in  juresence 
of  a  magistrate.  In  Tain  he  appealed  to  his  former  resigna- 
tion, and  entreated,  that,  if  a  repetition  of  this  ceremony  were 
necessary,  it  might  be  performed  in  the  town-house  ;  the  dub 
peremptorily  refused  to  qualify  its  mandate  or  spare  his  humil- 
iation, and  he  was  compelled  to  obey.  Innumerable  satires, 
political  proverbs,  caricatures,  and  pasquinades  were  pub- 
lished ;  and  incessant  activity  was  exerted  over  all  America 
to  render  Bridsh  prerogative  and  its  partisans  hatefiil,  cod- 
temptiUe,  and  ridiculous,  and  to  fortify  the  cause  of  liberty  by 
uniting  it  with  attractions  adapted  to  every  variety  of  human 
taste,  temp«r,  and  dispo8iti<»i.  The  most  promptly  efficacious 
are  not  always  the  most  creditable  or  wholesome  measures  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  unquestionable  benefit  which  the  in- 
terests of  liberty  derived  fi*om  those  clubs,  it  is  probable  that 
to  their  operation  must  be  ascribed  the  harsh  and  illiberal 
features  by  which  some  of  the  scenes  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution w^re  defaced.  The  mystery  which  overhangs  such  as- 
sociations fi'equently  secures  to  their  mandates  and  measures  a 
respect  and  acquiescence  firom  the  mass  of  society,  which  a 
disclosure  o(  their  real  elements  and  composition  would  neither 
merit  nor  be  able  to  obtain  ;  and  in  the  secrecy  of  their  con- 
claves, the  dishonest,  the  cruel,  and  the  dastardly  are  tempt- 
ingly encouraged,  and  too  often  successfully  enabled,  to  urge 
their  ferocious  and  malignant  suggestions  in  preference  to  the 
calmer  counsels  of  the  just,  the  liberal,  and  the  trufy  brave. 

The  assembling  of  the  convention  at  New  York  was  an  im- 
portant event  tot  the  American  States  ;  and  that  they  folly  ap- 
preciated its  importance  was  plainly,  shown  by  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  approved  the  proceedmgs  of  that  body,  adopt- 
ed its  sentiments  and  language,  and  complied  with  its  direc- 
tions. Among  other  consequences  that  resulted  from  it  was 
the  deliverance  of  the  Massachusetts  assembly  from  the  embar- 
rassment which  had  hitherto  restrained  its  free  and  open  asser- 
tion at  the  rigKu  of  its  constituents.     In  the  month  of  Beptem- 
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nte  0t>eeefa  lo  k  upon  die  idaranng  tspeec  of  pdbiic 
After  referring  to  the  recent  tumoks  at  Boston  with  expreei* 
eioAS  of  suitable  disapprobationi  be  yoderiook  tbe  defimce  of 
the  late  ininisters  of  BrilaiD  wad  of  tbe  measures  tbqr  bad  por^ 
sued.  He  dechured  bis  oonvictioii  of  tbe  supreme  aad  uoIm»- 
Jied  autbority  of  parliameDt ;  and  fartber,  od  grounds  of  ex* 
pedieocy,  recommen^kd  the  unqudified  submission  of  tbe 
province  to  tbe  mandates  of  a  power  wbicfa  it  codd  not  resisC 
witbout  augmented  distress  and  inevitable  ruin.  Tbe  ordinary 
executive  govemmeBt  of  Afossacbusetts,  be  observed,  was 
plainly  too  Weak  to  oontracfict  autborilatively  die  late  popular 
declarations  tbat  the  Stamp  Act  should  not  be  executed  wiAis 
tbe  province,  or  to  oppose  tbe  force  l^  wbicfa  these  declara- 
tions were  supported  ;  and  therefore  be  now  invited  the  pso^ 
viocial  l^slature  either  to  strengthen  tbe  bands  of  the  exeeo- 
ti^e  o&Qtrs  in  proportion  to  the  emergency,  or  at  once  to  ac- 
knowledge, tbat,  as  the  Stamp  Act  could  not  be  ^lecuted,  se 
also  must  all  commerce  be  abandoeed,  all  jucbcial  and  magis- 
terial functions  suspended,  and  tbe  whole  community  remgned 
to  anarchy  end  confusion*  It  was  tbe  more  especially  their  in- 
terest, be  assured  them,  to  embrace  tbe  former  part  of  the  al- 
tertiadve,  thai  they  mi^  oonfidendy  rdy  on  tbe  redress  of  al 
their  grievances,  provided  they  jrielded  in  die  first  instance 
an  implicit  obedience  to  the  authority  of  tbe  parent  state. 

Tbe  assembly,  though  still  con^rained  to  dissemble  tbe  sen- 
timents whiob  they  kmged  to  avow,  would  have  been  more 
perplexed  by  this  address,  if  it  had  imamliately  succ^bded  tbe 
Boston  riots,  or  if  it  bad  preceded  the  intelligence  afaready  re- 
cdved  of  tbe  change  in  ^e  British  cabinet,  and  of  tbe  de- 
terminaticm  expressed  by  the  other  provinces  to  resist  tbe  ex- 
ecution of  the  Stamp  Aot.  Aiter  some  delay,  which  they 
would  wiUiofgly  have  probnged,  but  which  tbe  anxious  ex- 
pectati(»  of  the  people  induced  them  to  abridge,  they  retcvned 
to  the  governor's  address  a  vague  and  cautious  answer,  im- 
pcHTting,  that,  in  a  qualified  smise,  they  acknowledged  tbe  su- 
preme authority  of  parlkment ;   that  they  could  not  presume 
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a  0ubordfauit6  I^iskture  ;  that,  if  k  was  lu^ust  and  tyraimical, 
it  was  null  and  yoid^  as  ware  formerly  declared  all  statutes  in- 
coBsisteot  with  the  firanokises  of  Magna  Charta  ;  and  that  k 
Wis  strange  doctrine,  and  highly  diarespecdiil  to  parliament,  te 
affinn  that  k  reqwed  obedience  to  an  unjust  kw  as  a  pre* 
Koakiary  condition  essential  to  ks  repeal ;  that  they  roust  desire 
to  be  excused  from  assisting  m  the  execution  of  an  act  of 
pariiament  which  their  constituents  regarded  as  subversive  of 
liberty,  and  inconsistent  with  the  ftmdunentsl  principle  of  the 
British  constitution,  dwt  taxation  and  representation  are  com- 
mensurate ;  that  they  knew  of  no  general  declarations  by  thek 
eountrjrmen  of  an  intention  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the 
act  ci  parliament,  otherwise  thn  by  refrabing  from  the  pro* 
ceedii^  nod  transactions  which  k  loaded  with  imposts ;  that 
they  saw  much  misery,  but  no  criminality,  in  this  choice  ;  and 
**  dierefore  must  consider  it  niddnd  in  your  Ex^^ellency  to  re- 
flect on  a  [Mtyvinoe,  whose  unshaken  loyalty  and  indissoluble 
attachment  to  his  Migesty's  person  and  gov^niffiieBt  was  never 
before  called  in  question,  and,  we  h^>e  in  Oodj  never  wiM 
ag»n.'' 

Bat  no  sooner  were  the  weH  foreboded  proceedings  of  the 
New  York  convention  pponulgaied  in  this  province,  than  die 
assembly,  rmouncing  aH  further  reserve  and  ambiguity,  by  a 
unanimoos  vote  [October  99],  deciaratorily  resolved,  diat  there 
w&te  certain  essential  ri^ta  reoogaiised  by  the  political  consti- 
tution  of  Great  Britatn,  which  were  founded  on  the  law  of 
Ctod  «ad  naftire,  and  were  the  common  property  of  mankind  ; 
that  die  people  of  Massachusetts,  both  by  the  general  princi{^ 
of  birtbrigbt  and  by  the  partieriar  terms  of  tbek  charters,  were 
entitled  to  pardcipate  m  these  advantages,  and  could  not  just- 
ly be  divested  of  them  by  any  law  of  society  ;  that  no  man 
eodd  rightfully  take  eiAer  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  property 
of  another  without  the  proprietor's  consent ;  and  that  on  thb 
proeiple  reposed  the  mam  pillar  of  the  British  constitution, 
namely,  the  re^eseniation  of  the  people  in  the  same  branch  of 
the  legislaiare  to  which  the  power  of  taxkig  die  people  was 
confided  :  that  the  citizens  of  MasMphmAtts. never  had  been 
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particular  circumsUDcaa,  tbey  bad  always  till  now  eit|0j6d  the 
privilege  of  being  taxed  by  tbeir  domestic  assembliM  alone  ; 
that  all  statutes  imposing  taxes  on  them,  and  enacted  by  any 
other  authonQr  whatever,  were  infringements  of  their  iiUieremt 
and  unalienable  righti  as  men  and  Britiih  $ubje€U ;  and,  finally, 
that  these  resolutions  should  be  preserved  on  record,  in  order 
that  a  just  sense  both  of  liberty  imd  of  loyalty  mi(^t  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity.  Bernard,  infatuated  by  insolan^  and  self- 
ish ambition,  perceived  now  the  failure  of  Us  policy,  without, 
however,  discerning  or  acknowledging  its  folly.  In  a  wrathfid 
and  intemperate  address  which  he  delivered  soon  after  to  the 
assembly,  he  accused  them  of  having  countenanced  all  the  riote 
that  had  occurred  in  Massachusetts,  and  of  being  themselves 
on  the  eve  of  open  rebellion.  To  this  charge  the  assembly 
promptly  replied,  that  they  repelled  with  scorn  and  indignation 
the  pretext  that  they  had  eithw  encouraged  or  justified  the  late 
riots  ;  but  they  plainly  declared  their  opinion  that  the  obnox- 
ious laws  which  provoked  the  tumults  would  never  have  been 
embraced  by  the  British  parliament  without  the  sinister  instiga- 
tion and  permcious  counsel  of  the  functionaries  of  Britain  in 
America.  ^^  Impartial  history,''  they  declared,  ^*  will  record 
that  the  people  of  this  contment,  after  ^ving  the  strongest  tes- 
timonies of  their  loyalty  to  his  Majesty,  by  making  the  utmost 
exertions  to  defend  his  territories  and  enlarge  his  dominions  m 
this  part  of  the  world,  gave  an  equal  testimony  of  a  love  ef 
liber^  and  a  regard  to  those  prmciples  which  are  the  basis  of 
his  Majesty's  government,  by  a  glorious  stand,  even  ogaiMi  am 
qet  ofparUamenij  because  they  plainly  saw  that  tbeir  essential, 
unalienable  right  of  representation  and  of  trial  by  jury,  the  very 
foundation  of  the  British  constitution,  was  infringed,  and  even 
annihilated  by  it."^ 

The  day  on  which  the  operation  of  the  Stamp  Act  had  been 
appobted  to  commence  [November  1 ,  1765]  was  not  sufiered 
to  elapse  without  some  remarkable  tokens  of  piddic  feeKng  m 
various  parts  of  America.  At  Boston,  it  was  ushered  in  by 
the  tolling  of  bells  ;  shops  and  warehouses  were  doaed  ;  efi* 
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1^  of  tbe  authors  and  abettors  of  die  act  were  carried  about 
the  streets,  and  aftmvards  torn  in  pieces  hj  the  popuhee.  In 
New  Hampshn^,  the  people,  who  had  hitherto  behaved  with  a 
remarkable  degree  of  calmness  and  self-control,  were  now  re- 
strained from  a  goieral  riot  only  bjr  the  assurance  of  their  do* 
mestic  goremment  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  execute 
tbe  obnoxious  law.  At  Portsmouth,  the  metropolis  of  this 
State,  as  weD  as  in  the  towns  d*  Newcastle  and  Greenland,  the 
bells  were  tc^d  to  denote  the  decease  of  liberty,  and  all  the 
friends  of  the  departed  goddess  were  mvited  to  attend  her  fu- 
neral, of  which  the  cerennxiy  was  performed  with  much  pomp 
and  scdemnitj.  A  coffin,  splendidly  decorated,  and  bearing 
the  inscription,  "  Liberty,  aged  CXL V.  years,"  *  was  carried 
k  fimeral  procession  from  the  State-house  of  Portsmouth,  at- 
tended widi  the  musk  of  unbraced  drums.  Minute  guns  were 
fired  until  the  coffin  reached  the  place  of  interment  and  was 
deposited  in  a  graye  prepared  for  its  reception,  when  an  ora- 
tion was  pronounced  in  honor  of  the  deceased  Aiaid  of  the 
people.  Scarcely  was  the  oration  concluded,  when  some 
remains  of  life,  it  was  pretended,  were  discovered  in  the  body, 
which  thereupcm  was  eagerly  snatched  from  the  grave.  The 
inscription  on  the  lid  of  the  coffin  was  immediately  ahered  to 
Liberty  revised ;  a  cheerful  peal  resounded  from  the  bells,  and 
every  countenance  brightened  with  joy.  Childish  and  even 
lidtcuknis  as  this  pageant  may  appear  to  philosophic  minds  or 
tranquil  spirits,  it  was  well  calculated  to  preserve  the  sentiment 
and  cherish  tte  earnest  purpose  of  liberty  in  all  classes  of  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire. 

At  New  York,  the  day  was  signalized  by  an  eruption  of  pop- 
tdar  violence,  partly  provoked  by  the  impolitic  behaviour  of 
the  govem<Mr  in  d^nOnstrating  his  expectation  of  some  such 
occurrence.  In  consequence  oS  the  resignation  of  the  stamp- 
master,  Cdden  took  possession  of  the  first  cargo  of  stamps 
that  arrived  from  England,  and  lodged  them  m  Fort  George. 
He  was  idready  the  object  of  much  popular  dislike,  which  he 
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ed  bjr  duB  Bfpmamoe  of  iieiitoe  or  dtfisoce,  the  peo|^  begni 
to  asseodile  io  crowds  io  the  streets,  asd^  with  the  usual  issue 
of  angry  and  mukit«idiiK>os  congr^atioM,  were  easily  impelled 
to  perpetrate  the  yiolence  which  CoMsa  had  inprudentfy  s«g* 
gested.  They  began  Iqr  seizing  the  governor's  coach,  m 
which  they  carried  an  effigy  of  lamself  U>  the  puUic  gaBows, 
where  they  suspended  the  effigy  along  with  a  stanped  bill  of 
lading  and  a  figure  intended  to  represent  the  devil ;  and  then, 
with  shouts  of  execration,  transporttng  the  coach,  galkrars,  and 
effig^  to  the  fort,  they  burned  the  whole  in  triumphant  ehal* 
lenge  under  the  very  muzzles  of  die  gims.  Thence  they  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  house  of  Major  James,  who  had  expresaed  ap* 
probation  of  &e  Stamp  Act,  and,  after  plundering  it  and  ravag- 
ii^  his  garden,  consumed  every  article  of  the  fiumiluie  in  a 
bonfire.  On  the  following  day,  they  readify  assembled  again  at 
the  summons  of  one  of  their  ringleaders,  Isaac  Sears,  vriio  had 
formeriy  commanded  a  privateer  ;  and,  in  conformi^  vrith  Us 
su^estion,  clamorously  demanded  that  the  stamped  paper  shoidd 
be  surrendered  to  their  hands.  After  some  negotiation,  the  gov- 
ernor siAmitted  to  deliver  it  iqp  to  the  corporation  of  the  cityt 
and  it  was  accordingly  deposited  m  the  town-halL  Tea  braw 
of  stamped  paper,  whiob  afterwards  arrived,  were  prompify 
seized  by  the  people  and  committed  to  the  flames. 

The  supporters  of  colonial  rights  in  the  higher  classes  of 
society  at  New  York  were  struck  with  alarm  at  the  rioloue 
outn^  committed  by  their  townsmen,  and  peroehred  the  ez- 
pediency  of  constitutiiig  prudent  leaders  for  the  managemeiit 
and  control  of  the  multitude.  Having  convoked  a  general  mee^ 
log  of  the  inhabitants  [November  6] ,  they  proposed  a  resolution, 
which  was  readily  embraced,  to  confide  the  interests  of  the 
province,  with  respect  to  British  prerofative,  to  a  committee 
who  were  authorized  to  institute  a  corvespoadence  with  all  the 
othw  colonies.  Sears  and  four  other  persons  were  charged  with 
this  fimction,  which  they  exercised  with  much  seal  and  efficient' 
cy.  From  the  want  of  such  coimnunioation  with  each  Qitha% 
and  coDseqoendy  of  union  amoi^  themselves,  many  natietts 
have  lost  their  liberties,  or  Jbiledmdiar  attempts  to  regain  theou 
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I  wiodow  kaf  never  dcffised  t  sfit^n  Mere  sabservieiit  to 
die  poKdcal  advaBoenaent  and  ^intiwtioB  of  the  mass  of  aoei* 
eljr  darn  a  reciproeal  exchange  of  aenliiBem  and  mteiigence  by 
<sette8pondiag  cMomitteee.  One  of  ibe  earlieat  efibcts  of  tbe 
eorre^ondence  which  was  now  estabKahed  was  tbe  general 
adoption  and  extension  of  a  measure  which  or^bated  at  New 
Todc,  and  prored  eminently  senriceable  in  creating  within  the 
parent  state  an  interest  in  unison  wiA  the  desires  of  tbe  cob- 
nisls.  Tbe  merchants  of  New  Yoric  were  tbe  first  who  exem* 
piified  tbe  policy  of  directing  th^  British  correspondents  to 
ship  «o  more  goods  for  them  until  the  Stamp  Act  should  be 
repealed ;  and  thej  farther  declared  that  they  would  not  sell 
on  comimssion  any  goods  shipped  from  Britain  after  the  first  of 
Jaauary,  in  the  ensuing  jrear,  until  the  tidings  of  such  repeal 
should  be  received.  This  spirited  and  patrioUc  purpose  was 
difihsed  by  the  clubs  and  corresponding  committees  over  aN 
America,  and  everywhere  awakened  applause  and  imitation.  A 
similar  non-importation  agreement  was  framed  by  the  merchants 
of  Boston  and  Philadelphia  shortly  after ;  and  at  a  meetii^ 
of  tbe  inbdbitants  of  Philadelphia  [December],  it  was  reserved, 
diot^  not  unanimously,  that,  tiD  tbe  repeal  o(  the  Stamp  Act, 
no  lawyer  should  support  the  suit  of  an  English  creditor  against 
an  American  debtor,  nor  any  American  make  remittances  to 
Eo^and  m  payment  of  debts.  These  Pbiladdphia  resohitioBs 
were  extremcfy  usgust,  but  by  no  means  unnatural ;  for  nothing 
is  more  congenial  to  the  temper  of  maddnd  than  to  retaliate 
tbe  injustice  wbich  provokes  their  own  impatience  and  com-' 
plaint.  Even  when  remonstrating  against  ariutrary  power,  die 
Americans  refused  to  permk  Quakers,  and  other  timid  or  con^ 
seieradous  mdividuals,  to  submit,  m  they  were  inclined,  to 
tbe  Stamp  Act;  and  to  reinforce  their  own  protestadona 
against  the  bjustiee  of  die  British  parliament,  they  refused  or 
obstructed  the  payment  of  their  debts  to  tbe  very  merchants 
who  bad  i^renuously  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  injustice  of 
wbich  tbey  complutied.    It  may  be  reasonably  simnised,  tbat^ 
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tbroo^ioat  aD  ABoerica  [1760],  tboa^  its  tenns  were  not  ereiy- 
where  the  seme ;  for  in  sooie  parts,  and  especially  m  New  Eng- 
land, it  was  resolved  to  adhere  to  it,  until  not  only  the  Stamp 
Act,  but  also  the  previous  commercial  impositions  were  aboi- 
ished.  In  every  cobnjr  and  every  class  of  society,  diese  com- 
pacts were  enforced  by  the  guardian  care  of  the  political  clubs, 
and  aided  by  the  formation  of  collateral  conventions,  which 
adopted  subsidiary  purposes.  To  encourage  a  woollen  mamifac- 
ture  m  America,  it  was  recommended  to  the  colonbts  to  abstab 
from  eating  the  Besh  of  lambs.  Not  a  butcher  durst  afterwards 
expose  a  lamb  for  sale.  Instead  of  wearing  British  doth,  wUch 
was  formerly  accounted  a  mark  of  fashion  and  gentih*^,  the 
wealthiest  cdonists  now  set  the  example  of  clothing  thonsdves 
in  old  or  in  homespun  habiliments  ;  and,  instead  of  being  omt- 
ried  by  licenses,  on  which  a  duty  was  now  imposed  by  the 
Stamp  Act,  the  richer  Americans  agreed  to  imitate  die  proced- 
ure of  their  humbler  countrymen,  and  neither  to  contract  nor 
countenance  marriages  cdetoited  by  any  other  author!^  than 
public  proclamation  in  church.  Associations  were  formed  and 
resolutions  expressed  to  abstam  from  particular  hixmies  which 
could  be  procured  only  fitmi  Britain.  The  American  women 
distinguished  themselves  by  the  eagerness  with  which  they  pro- 
moted these  purposes,  and  rendered  both  themselves  and  the  in- 
terests of  liberty  additiomdly  dear  to  their  countrymen  by  their 
prompt  and  cheerful  surrender  of  every  ornament  and  indul- 
gence of  which  the  use  was  accomited  a  demonstration  of  ser- 
vility or  a  contribution  to  the  resources  of  arbitrary  pow«r. 
The  domination  of  Britain  was,  indeed,  much  more  seriously 
endangered  by  the  prevalence  of  industrious  and  frugal  hdnts 
among  the  colonists,  than  by  the  most  violent  and  menacing 
declarations  of  their  provincial  assemblies.  Economy  is  es- 
sential to  nationd  as  well  as  to  individud  indepen^nce. 
**  Save  your  money,  and  you  save  your  country  '*  became  a 
proverb  with  the  people  of  New  England.  The  sdf-contrd 
and  endurance  practised  by  those  who  dispensed  with  the  cost- 
ly British  luxuries  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  served 
at  once  to  loosen  the  dependence  of  America  on  Britain,  to 
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were  these  conftideratioiis  impressed  od  the  mind  of  Fraoklb, 
thftt^  when  the  proposition  for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was 
afterwards  entertained  in  England,  he  declared  his  opinion  that 
the  interests  ot  America  would  be  more  effectually  promoted 
by  a  suspension  of  this  act,  which  would  at  once  postpone  a 
stmg^e  dangerous  to  the  weakness  of  the  colonists  and  pro- 
mote among  them  habits  of  virtue  inconsist^t  with  final  or 
lasting  subjugation. 

The  only  semblance  of  respect  which  the  Stamp  Act  obtab- 
ed  in  America  was  the  general  suspension  of  commercial  and 
judicial  business  that  ensued  for  a  while  in  almost  all  the  prov- 
inces. This  state  of  things  could  not  and  did  not  last  long ; 
the  people  soon  resumed  their  former  pursuits,  and  the  provin- 
cial magistrates  their  functions,  and  risked  the  consequaiices 
of  exCTcising  them  in  d^ance  of  the  act  of  parliament.  Cour- 
a^ous  traders  sent  their  vessels  to  sea,  without  any  new  cere- 
mony of  precaution ;  more  timid  merchants  and  ship-masters 
gave  a  color  of  legitimacy  to  their  transactions  by  obtaining 
certificates  that  the  persons  who  were  appointed  distributers  of 
the  stamps  refused  to  deliver  them.  So  strong  was  the  cur- 
rent of  public  will,  that  the  custom-bouse  officers  hesitated  not 
a  moment  to  give  way  to  it,  and  granted  clearances  to  every 
vessel  that  sailed,  without  a  syllable  of  objection  to  the  want  of 
stamps.  In  Rhode  Island,  the  courts  of  law  were  never  c]psed 
for  a  single  day.  In  Virginia  and  MarylaAd,  before  they  had 
been  closed  a  single  month,  they  were  reopened  l;iy  general 
consent.  In  Massachusetts,  most  of  the  judges  m  the  inferior 
courts  gave  notice  that  they  wodid  discharge  their  functions  as 
usual ;  but  the  judges  of  the  Supreiae  Court  fipsily  refused  at 
first  to  entertain  any  legal  proceedings  without  stamps  ;  and 
even  the  most  patriotic  of  the  lawyers  were  prompted,  by  bvet- 
erate  prc^esaional  prejudice,  to  account  it  impossible  to  conduct 
judicial  business  m  open  disregard  of  a  subsisting  act  of  parlia^ 
ment,  however  unjust  and  tyrannical.  At  length  [January  S3j 
1766]  the  popular  party  prevailed  so  far  as  to  obtain  from  the 
assembly  a  resolution  ^^  that  the  shutting  up  the  courts  of  jus- 
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resolution  ;  snd  the  edonists  enjoyed  tbe  triumph  of  beholcfiiig 
the  mandate  of  their  domestie  legislature  prevail  o?er  Ae  com- 
mand of  the  British  pariiament.  The  judges,  however,  declare 
ed  that  they  submitted  only  for  self-preservation,*— being  sen- 
sible that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  tbe  populace  ;  and,  by  tbe 
connivance  of  the  lawyers,  but  litde  judicial  business  was  trans- 
acted. In  South  Carolina,  the  governor  still  refused  Us  sanc- 
tion to  the  transaction  of  public  business  without  stamps  ;  but 
the  assembly,  having  ascertained  tlw  the  copy  of  the  Stamp 
Act  transmitted  to  him  from  England  had  been  sent  in  an 
irregular  and  umisual  .manner,  laid  hold  of  thb  pretext,  and 
insisted  that  he  had  received  no  such  formal  nofification  of  tbe 
act  as  to  render  it  incumbent  on  them  or  Mm  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  its  injunctions. 

The  consciousness  of  having  thus  practieally  disavowed  tbe 
authority  of  parliament  and  defied  its  power  seenaed  to  inspire 
the  colonists  with  additional  boldness  c^  tone,  and  to  impart  ad- 
ditional spring  and  latitude  to  their  speculations  and  pnrposes. 
Treatises  were  published  in  the  journals  of  New  Yoric,  openly 
denying  that  the  British  pariiament  possessed  even  the  shadow  of 
juris(&ction  over  America,  and  Himtfaig  the  constitutional  rdatioD 
between  Britain  and  America  to  the  conmion  subjection  wbieh 
the  two  countries  acknowledged  to  the  same  monarch.  Tbe 
clubs  and  correspondmg  committees  redouUed  their  exertions  to 
mflnence  and  unite  public  feelmg  ;  and  aH  who  had  distinguisbed 
tiiemselves  by  pecidiar  intemperance  of  language  or  conduct 
consulted  their  safety  or  vented  their  zeal  in  eflbrts  to  implicate 
die  great  body  of  thev  countrjrmen  aa  deeply  as  themselves  ki 
demonstration  of  resistance.  A  union  of  all  the  chibs  in  Amer- 
ica was  proposed,  approved,  and  partially  accomplished ;  ibe 
members  {^edging  themselves  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  to 
defend  the  Briti$h  conHUuHon  in  America  against  the  measures 
disclosed  in  ^*  a  certain  pamphlet  which  has  appeared  in  tiie 
shape  of  an  act  of  parliament,  caBed  and  known  by  tbe  name 
of  the  Stamp  Act '' ;  to  support  each  other  in  all  their  past 
and  future  opposition  to  those  measures  ;  and  to  bring  to  con- 
dign punishment  all  betrayers  of  their  country  who  should  pro- 
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laodon  of  tbeir  feUow-citi«»is  who  had  sigDalified  themselves 
by  geoeroiiB  seal  for  Ameriean  liberty.  To  these  invitations 
the  most  cordial  assurances  of  support  were  generally  returned. 
[February.]  Most  of  the  towns  in  Massachusetts  replied  to  an 
application  of  this  nature,  by  signifying  the  deUrminatUm  iff 
iheir  inhabilanii  to  march  mth  their  whole  force  to  the  9Ufport  rf 
the  Britiih  eonetitationy  and  eoneequeiUly  the  relirfofthoee  that 
Aall  or  may  be  in  danger  from  the  Stomp  Jlct  or  its  a6ettor#«^ 
Popular  license,  m  short,  was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  it 
could  admit  without  assuming' a  different  name. 

The  tidings  of  aM  these  remarkaUe  events  m  America  were 
successively  transmitted  to  Britain,  where  they  produced  a 
strong  impresaon  on  the  public  mind,  t(^ether  with  much  con- 
trariety of  purpose  and  opinion.  One  point,  indeed,  became 
evecy  day  more  undeniably  manifest  and  more  pressipgly 
w^ent.  All  parties  agreed  that  affiiics  could  no  longer  be  suf* 
fered  to  remain  in  their  present  posture,  and  that  Britain  must 
either  forthiintfa  e^iert  her  utmost  force  to  carry  the  Stamp  Act 
into  execution,  or  promptly  repeal  it.  Each  of  these  views  of 
policy  was  espoused  by  different  statesmen,  and  warmly  sup- 
ported by  numerous  partisans.  The  new  ministers,  and  espe- 
cially Secretary  Conway,  who  formerly  denied  the  power  qf 
parlkunent  to  tax  America,  were  desirous  to  repeal  the  Stamp 
Act ;  but  their  sentiments  were  perplexed  and  their  laqguage 
-modified)  partly  by  the  violent  opposition  to  any  such  measurcis 
by  the  members  and  Iriends  of  the  late  cabinet,  and  partly  by 
the  pride  naturaUy  attending  the  possession  of  power,  and  by  - 
aversion  to  bend  or  even  to -seem  to  bend  in  concession  to  the 
hostile  and  menacmg  attitude  which  America  displayed.  To 
make  war  on  the  Americans  in  support  of  Uie  act  seemed,  if  not 
abaolule  suicide,  at  least  tamamount  to  making  use  of  one  arm 
to  cut  off  the  other.  The  prior  declarations  of  parliament  and 
the  present  temper  aroused  in  the  British  people  forbade  every 
thought  of  repeaUi^  the  act  on  the  ground  of  incompetence  ;  and 
the  violent  conduct  of  the  Americans  renifoied  it  difficult  to  rec- 
oncile the  d%nity  of  the  British  empire  wlh  a  repeal  founded 
on  the  fkk  of  expediency.    In  circular  letters  to  the  provincial 
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governors,  Conway  expressed  the  royal  displeasure  at  the  riots 
which  had  taken  place,  but  added  withal  diat  it  was  ^^  hoped  that 
the  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  mother  comtry  had  foimd 
place  only  among  the  lower  and  more  %norant  of  the  people." 
In  fact,  many  respectable  tradesmen,  and  even  some  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  various  parts  of  America,  had  both  pro- 
moted and  partaken  the  resistance  of  their  countrymen  ;  and  of 
this  the  ministers  received  ample  and  even  exaggerated  informa- 
tion from  the  letters  of  the  royal  governors.  But,  eager  to  pro- 
cure a  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  both  as  a  measure  of  good  pdi- 
cy  and  a  stigma  upon  their  predecessors,  they  wiBingly  counte- 
nanced the  idea  that  the  agitations  in  die  colonies  were  neithw 
general  nor  formidable  ;  they  wished  to  confine  the  discussion  of 
the  matter  to  considerations  of  equity  and  commercial  expedien- 
cy ;  and  afiecting  to  believe  that  the  distress,  of  which  many 
English  manufacturers  loudly  complained  at  this  period,  was 
wholly  occasioned  by  the  non-importation  compacts  of  the 
Americans,  they  promoted  petitions  to  pariiamentfor  a  repeal  of 
the  Stamp  Act  firom  the  principal  trading  and  maira&cturii^ 
towns  in  England.  No  bsdgation  was  needed  to  prompt  the 
merchants  of  London  to  aid  this  purpose  ;  they  petitioned  and 
exerted  all  their  influence  to  obtain  the  repeal. 

The  wishes  of  the  mmbtry  were  ably  seconded  by  the 
American  agents  in  Britain,  and  especially  by  Dr.  Fradk- 
lin,  who  was  examined  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  [February  3]  with  regard  to  the  actual  condition  of 
America,  and  the  sentiments,  opinions,  and  conduct  of  his 
countrymen.  The  genius  which  he  displayed  on  thb  occasion, 
with  a  steady  self-possession  that  gave  it  the  fullest  effect,  — 
the  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge  he  manifested,  —  the 
clearness  and  comprehension  of  his  views,  —  and  the  gracefid, 
perspicuous,  and  forcible  language  in  which  his  testimony  was 
delivered,  attracted  universal  attention  and  general  prase.  Of 
some  of  his  statements  the  inaccuracy  is  certain  ;  and  the  good 
faith  with  which  they  were  propounded  is,  at  kast,  doubtfol. 
He  was  perplexed  by  the  inconsbtent  desires  of  vindicatii^  the 
conduct  and  protecting  the  interests  of  his  countrymeo,  on  ifae 
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succinct  and  iolereetbg  description  of  America,  be  defended 
tbe  Americans  with  equal  force  and  ingenuity.  He  affirmed 
tet  th^  were  willing  to  submit  to  external  taxes  imposed  by 
parliament ;  but  reckoned  tbemsdres,  both  as  partakers  of  the 
British  constitution,  and  also  m  conformity  with  a  just  interpre- 
tation of  their  provincial  charters,  exempted  from  tbe  authority 
of  parliament  in  relation  to  internal  taxes  ;  that  die  Stamp  Act 
was  calculated  to  operate  with  especial  disadvantage  m  Ameri- 
oa,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  diminished  affection  of  the  colo- 
msts  to  the  parent  state,  and  of  die  late  non-importation  agree- 
m«its  to  which  they  had  resorted  ;  that  the  effisct  of  a  kmger 
subsistence  of  these  agreementa  would  be  the  permttient  estab- 
lishment of  domestic  manu&ctures  in  America,  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  colonial  market  for  British  manufactures ;  that  the 
riota  were  mere  transient  and  unpremeditated  ebullitions  of  pop- 
ular passion,  condemned  by  the  representative  assemblies,  and 
iKsavowed  by  all  respectable  Americans  ;  and  that  it  would 
be  absinrd  to  send  a  military  force  to  America  in  order  to  exe- 
cute the  Stamp  Act,  as  the  soldiers  would  find  nobody  prepared 
or  disposed  to  contend  with  them,  and  would  have  no  occasion 
to  use  their  arms,  unless  they  were  to  employ  them  in  slaying 
men  for  refusing  to  buy  stamped  paper.  A  British  army  de- 
sfMitched  to  America,  he  said,  would  not  find,  but  might  easity 
create,  a  rebeUion  in  that  country.  Franklin,  during  his  present 
stay  m  Eo^and,  had  been  hitherto  agent  only  for  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania  ;  but  such  was  the  impression  of  his  political 
genius  and  sagacity  produced  in  America  by  the  report  of  this 
exansnation,  that  he  was  appomted  soon  afiter  to  be  agent  also 
for  Massachusetta,  New  Jersey,  and  Georgia. 

The  policy  of  the  British  mkiisters  was  counteracted  by  the 
ethrts  of  their  pariiamentary  opponenta,  who,  in  letters  which 
they  exhibitad  from  the  royal  governors  and  other  oOcers  of 
the  crown  in  America,  foimd  materials  for  a  description  very 
different  from  Franklm's  of  the  actual  state  of  affiiirs  in  tbe 
colonies.     These  functionaries,  who  had  encouraged  the  au- 
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of  Aeir  oounMb  and  by  vindiedve  fedimgs,  lo  impute  the  op- 
posilion  to  tbe  intrigues  of  a  few  factioos  men,  aad  at  the  same 
inne  to  give  the  moat  inritatii^  picture  of  the  eiceaaes  wkfa 
which  it  was  attended.  From  tbm  representatieiiB  tbe  firiands 
of  the  Stamp  Act  deduced  the  coochMion,  that  America  had 
opeidy  defied  tbe  power  and  authority  of  Britain,  and  was  in  a 
state  of  actual  rebellion.  And  has  it  come  to  this  (ihey  ask- 
ed), that  Britain  must  yield  to  the  comoMnds  and  menaces  of 
America  ;^  and  that  parliament  must  recede  firom  a  preroga- 
tive which  it  has  sc^mnly  assorted,  in  aocommodataon  to  the 
will  6f  a  handful  of  British  subjects,  who,  so  far  from  deserviag 
fiivor  or  indidgence,  merit  the  severest  chastiaemeiit  for  die 
undntiful  insolence  thqr  have  dis]rfayed  ?  This  appeal  was 
but  too  well  calcukted  to  interest  the  passkms  of  the  En^sb, 
—  a  people  remarkably  distinguidied  by  tbeo*  haugh^  foar  of 
seeming  to  yield  to  iatiimdation,  and  (Uke  most  great  natiooa) 
much  more  susceptible  of  a  vigilant  jealoufly  than  of  a  libecal 
estimate  of  their  digni^  and  honor.  So  strong  was  its  effiwt 
both  in  parfiament  and  on  the  nation  at  large,  that  Franklb, 
who  mndously  watched  the  progress  of  the  discussicm,  assured 
his  friends  in  America  that  in  all  probability  tiie  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  would  not  be  obtained.  Tbe  embarrassment  of 
the  ministers  was  unexpectedly  increased  by  the  openness  and 
impetuous  determination  with  vduch  Pitt,  who  had  now  regain- 
ed his  hedth,  and  who  neither  communicated  nor  acted  in 
concert  with  them,  undertook  th^  drfenee  of  the  boMest  and 
roost  objectionable  proceedings  <tf  the  Americans.  InAamed 
with  resentment  and  disdain  by  a  speech  of  OrenvHle,  wko  de- 
clared that  this  peo|de  were  encouraged  to  penost  m  a  nukl, 
imgratefril,  and  rebellious  career  by  reliance  on  die  counte- 
nance of  some  British  statesmen, — Pitt  wamdy  replied,  that 
such  an  imputation  should  never  discourage  him.    <^  We  an 

'  Shakspeare  has  anticipated  this  strain  of  sentiment  in  the  followii^  lines :  — 
**  0  Dieu  meant!  shall  a  few  ^rajs  of  ns, 
Oinr  scioM  pot  in  wild  and  sairafe  stoefc, 
Spirt  up  so  suddenly  into  the  clouds, 
And  orerlook  their  graaers."  —  ffsnry  tAs  F^ 
.-TL??  ^J^'^*?^.^^.^*'^  ^  ."^  «MMn«d  hj  thea,  b«t  to  \mwm  the  «ev- 
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tdd  tfate  Anerka  is  obstiute,"  fae  froeeeded,  ^^tbat  Amor* 
ic«  is  almost  in  open  rabellion.  Sif ,  /  rtjoiee  thai  Aiurica 
km  regitUi,  Tfaoree  millions  of  people,  so  dead  to  all  the 
fedags  of  Uberty  as  vohintarity  to  submit  to  be  slares,  would 
bore  been  fit  iDstruments  to  make  slares  of  all  the  resC"^ 
Deprecatmg  any  attempt  to  exeente  the  Stamp  Act^  be  de- 
cfared,  '^  I  know  the  valor  of  your  troops  and  the  skill  o(  your 
officers  ;  but  in  such  a  cause  your  success  would  be  hazard- 
ous. America,  tf  she  fell,  would  fall  like  the  strong  man  ;  she 
would  embrace  the  piUars  of  the  state,  and  pull  down  the  con- 
stitution with  her.  The  Americans  have  been  wronged ;  ibey 
hmwe  been  driven  to  madness  l^  injustice.  Will  you  punish 
them  for  the  madness  you  have  occasioned  ?  No  ;  let  this 
country  be  the  first  to  resume  its  prudence  and  temper."  He 
conckided  by  declaring  his  opinion^  ^^  that  the  Stamp  Act  be 
repealed  absolutely,  totally,  and  immediately  ;  and  that  the 
leason  of  the  repeal  be  assigned,  that  it  waa  founded  on  an 
erroneous  principle." 

But  die  hmguage  of  Pitt  on  this  occasion  was  much  more 
pektaUe  to  the  Americans  than  to  the  English,  to  whom  he 
vainly  recommended  that  nure  triumph  of  wisdom,  so  hard  a 
science  to  mankind,  well-timed  retreat.  His  auditors  priased 
BEioeh  more  highly  the  imaginary  dignity  that  was  wounded  by 
si^gestions  of  the  spirit  and  resolutioQ  of  the  people  with 
whom  they  were  contending,  than  the  real  dignity  of  generous 
forbearance  in  a  mischievous  and  impolitic  quarrel.  To  faciU- 
tate  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  by  satbfying  or  soothing  the 
ivrhated  pride  which  was  roused  against  such  coocessimi,  the 
ministers  first  introduced  a  bOl  <^for  the  better  securing  the 
dependency  of  Ins  Majesty's  dominions  in  America  upon  the 
crown  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain."  This  bill,  which 
was  carrbd  without  a  division  in  either  bouse,  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Declaratory  Jiet.^    It  proclaimed  that  some  of 

>  Charles  Fox  expressed  a  similar  sentimeDt,  when  he  declared  in  the  HoQse 
of  ComiDons  that  ^  the  redstanoe  of  the  Americans  to  the  opf^^tBioo  of  the 
mother  country  has  undoubtedly  preserved  the  Uberties  of  mankind." 
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the  American  ododes  bad  unlawfdly  preceded  that  tbe  right 
to  tax  tbem  resided  exclusively  in  their  own  domestic  ass^n- 
blies,  and  that  riotous  and  seditious  outrages  had  been  com- 
mitted by  mobs  debded  by  this  opinion  ;  and  enacted  dedara- 
tively,  that  the  king  and  parliament  had  ri^t  to  make  laws 
^^  to  bind  the  eolawUs  and  people  of  Jimericaj  iubjeete  of  the 
crown  of  Great  Britainj  in  aU  ca$e$  whaUoever.^^  A  biU  for 
repealii^  the  Stamp  Act  was  then  proposed  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Its  preamble  varied  widely  from  the  suggestion 
of  Pitt,  and  expressed  merely  that  ^^  the  continuance  of  the 
said  act  would  be  attended  with  many  inconveniences,  and  may 
be  productive  of  consequ^ices  greatly  detrimental  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  these  kingdoms."  Tbe  memorial  of  the 
American  convention  was  tendered  m  support  of  this  measure  ; 
but  the  house  refused  to  hearken  to  the  application  of  an  as- 
sembly unknown  to  the  laws  and  constitution.  Very  few 
petitions  from  America  were  presented  ;  and  those  only  which 
were  couched  in  a  submissive  or  moderate  stram.  But  nu- 
merous petitions  were  exhibited  from  English  merchants  and 
manufacturers ;  and  so  many  &cts  and  circumstances  were 
cited  and  established,  as  to  render  the  preamble  of  the  bill 
perfecdy  incontrovertible.  Yet  with  all  this,  and  notwithstand- 
mg  the  precaution  that  was  jemployed  to  render  the  preamble 
inoffensive  to  English  pride,  and  consonant  with  English  com- 
mercial ambition,  the  bill  was  violendy  opposed  by  tbe  mem- 
bers of  the  former  cabinet,  and  by  their  friends  and  various 
other  persons  in  both  houses,  who  insisted  that  to  recede  at 
the  present  juncture  from  actual  taxation,  and  remain  contented 
widi  a  declaratory  assertion  of  this  authority,  was  virtually  to 
surrender  the  prerogative  of  Britain  to  the  force  and  opposition 
of  America,  to  encourage  faction  by  success  and  impuni^, 
and  to  insure  resistance  against  the  first  attempt  to  give  a 
practical  application  to  the  Declaratory  Act.  The  opposers 
of  the  repeal,  indeed,  wandered  far  beyond  this  topic,  and, 

TDitK    an    AoOTAmAoa     ft\     nrrkm/\«A     /iio<*n«n-I**i«     Ak^A     ^        ■    ■    ■     AHaaa 
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the  colonies,  in  their  advanced  state  of  opulence  and  power, 
should  be  permitted  to  contribute  to  the  national  expenditure 
by  making  free  grants  to  the  crown,  as  they  had  hitherto  cus-^ 
tomarily  done  upon  requisition,  the  crown  might  be  rendered 
independent  of  pariiament  for  pecuniary  supplies. 

Of  the  friends  of  the  repeal  bill,  some  contented  themselves 
with  arguing  in  support  of  the  undeniable  truths  expressed  in  its 
preamble ;  others,  embracing  the  invitation  to  discuss  the  general 
question  of  parliamentary  prerogative,  insisted  either  that  this 
prerogative  was  sufficiendy  guarded  by  the  Declaratory  Act, 
or  that  America  was  already  taxed  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and 
in  the  only  manner  adapted  to  her  peculiar  situation,  by  the 
conunercial  restrictions.  This  last  view  was  supported  in 
substance,  though  professedly  controverted  with  much  nicety 
of  discrimination,  by  Pitt  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by 
Pratt,  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  (whom  the 
new  ministry  had  invested  with  the  tide  of  Lord  Camden),  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  "You  have  no  right,"  said  Pitt,  "to 
tax  America.  Nevertheless,  I  assert  the  authority  of  this 
kingdom  to  be  sovereign  and  supreme  in  every  circumstance 
of  government  and  legislation  whatsoever.  Taxation  is  no 
part  of  the  governing  or  legislative  power  ;  the  taxes  are  a  vol* 
untary  gift  and  grant  of  the  commons  alone.  The  concurrence 
of  the  peers  and  of  the  crown  is  necessary  only  as  a  form  of 
law.  Tins  house  represents  the  commons  of  Great  Britain. 
Here  we  give  and  grant  what  is  our  own  ;  but  it  is  unjust  and 
absurd  to  suppose  that  we  can  give  and  grant  the  property  of 
the  coomions  of  America.  This  constitutional  right  has  ever 
be^i  exercised  by  the  commons  of  America  themselves,  rep- 
resented in  their  own  provincial  assemblies ;  and  without  it, 
they  would  have  been  slaves.  At  the  same  time,  let  the  sove* 
reign  authority  of  legislative  and  commercia]  control,  always 
possessed  by  this  country,  be  asserted  b  as  strong  terms  as 
can  be  devised  ;  and  if  it  were  denied,  /  uould  not  sujftr  even 
a  nail  for  a  harse'shoe  to  be  manufactured  in  America.     But 

tfiA     A  fin«>i*i/*nno    Ar\    nnt    «lAnv  «t         Wa    mo^v     onH    th^v    orA  vril* 
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there  are  the  bounds,  Quob  uUra  eiiraqui  ne^mt  CMtnitere  rtc^ 
Hmr."  Nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof  of  die  bUndhig  influ- 
ence of  the  political  passions,  than  that  the  man  who  expressed 
such  sentiments  should  have  been  hailed  by  die  Americans  as 
the  liberal  patron  of  their  interests  and  generous  defender  of 
their  liberty.  ^^  My  position  is  this,"  said  Lord  Camden ; 
^^  and  I  repeat  it,  and  will  maintain  it  to  my  last  hour  ;  taxa- 
tion and  representation  are  inseparable.  This  position  is 
founded  on  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  more  ;  it  is  itself  an  eto*- 
nal  law  of  nature.  For  whatever  is  a  man's  own  is  absohitely 
his  own.  No  one  has  a  right  to  take  it  from  him  without  his 
consent.  Whoever  attempts  to  do  it  commits  an  injury  ; 
whoever  does  it  commits  a  robbery." 

After  debates  more  violent  and  protracted  than  bad  occurred 
since  the  British  Revolution,  the  repeal  bill  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  at  three  o'clock  of  the  morning  [February  2S] ,  by 
the  votes  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  against  one  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  members.  Amidst  general  acclaroadons,  it  was 
soon  after  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  Conway,  the  mover, 
accompanied  by  more  than  two  hundred  members,  —  a  largw 
concourse  than  was  evw  ronembered  to  have  accompanied  the 
progress  of  any  former  bill.  In  the  upper  bouse,  die  feebler 
arguments  of  its  opponents  were  reinforced  by  superior  influ- 
ence; and  Lords  Strange  and  Bute  scrupled  not  to  deckre 
that  die  private  sentiments  of  the  king  were  adverse  to  it. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unconsdtutbnal  than  die  proroidgadon 
of  such  intelligence,  whether  it  were  true  or  fiedse.  The  min* 
liters  ascertained  by  inquiry  that  it  was  true ; '  but  were  nen 
th^  deterred  from  prosecuting  the  measure  which  they  bad 
carried  so  fiur,  nor  prevented  from  conducting  it  to  a  succest- 
iul  issue.  Notwithstanding  much  opposition  and  two  protests, 
the  bill  was  carried  throi^  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  finaBy, 

>  All  the  peculiar  ftToritet  of  the  king  were  ftroDcly  oppoted  to  ererj  con 
rewion^  anlMtantial  or  apparent,  to  America.  The  loras  of  the  bed-chamber, 
it  waa  reported,  aad  moat  of  the  biabopa,^aifed  thai  America  should  be  rathea 
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receiving  the  royal  assant,  was  passed  into  a  law.^  [Mah)fa  19.] 
The  ban  prospect  of  this'chaage  wad  bailed  with  tbe  liveliett 
joy  in  London,  where  tbe  cburcb-belk  were  rang'  and  the 
houses  ilkuninated  as  soon  as  the  progress  of  the  bill  throtif^ 
tbe  House  of  Commons  was  made  known.  Similar  demon- 
strations of  public  joy  and  gratulation  attended  the  final  codh 
pletion  of  tbe  measure. 

In  America,  where  the  peo{^  had  be^  taught  to  regard  the 
repeal  as  a  hopeless  (^oposition,  tbe  intelligence  of  its  poliikil 
consummation  and  actual  prevalence  produced  a  transport  of 
mingled  triumph,  surprise,  and  gratitude*  Loud  and  general 
was  the  exhibition  of  exulting  sentiment ;  but  in  the  louddess 
of  the  clitfnor  the  distinctness  of  its  accents  was  lost.  In  tb^ 
provincial  assemblies,  it  was  impossible  that  even  those  mem-^ 
bers  who  sympathized  not  in  the  general  flow  of  enthusiastie 
sentiment  could  decently  refuse  to  imite  in  the  expressions 
of  it  suggested  by  their  cdleagues  ;  and  among  the  people  at 
large,  many  who  had  more  or  less  deliberately  contemplated 
a  perilous  and  sanguinwry  coaOici  were  unieignedly  rejoiced 
to  bdiold  this  terrible  extremi^  averted  or  retarded.  Amidst 
the  first*  emotions  of  surprise  and  pleasure,  the  alarming  terms 
of  the  Declaratory  Act  were  little  heeded.  The  assembly  of 
Massachusetts  presented  an  address  of  grateful  thanks  to  the 
king,  b  which  they  declared  their  appreb^ision  that  tbe  Amer- 
icans bad  been  greatly  misrepresented  to  his  Majesty,  and  inju- 
riously reproached  with  aversion  to  the  eonstUuti&ntd  supr^nh 
acy  of  the  British  legislature.  Thanks  were  also  voted  to  the 
royal  ministers,  and  to  Lord  Camden,  Pitt,  Colonel  Barri, 
and  other  individuals  who  had  promoted  the  repeal  or  defend- 
ed the  Americans.  Similar  demonstrations  occurred  in  New 
Hampshire.  The  assembly  of  Virginia  voted  that  a  statue  of 
the  kmg  should  be  erected  in  this  province  ;  and  in  a  general 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pbikdelpbia^  it  was  unanimously- 
resolved,  ^'tbat,  to  demon^rate  our  zeal  to  Great  Britain,  anil 
our  gratitude  for  tbe  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  each  of  us  wilt. 
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England,  and  give  what  homespun  clodies  we  have  to  the 
jKxnr.''  Professions  of  jof,  gratitude,  and  attachment  to  Brit- 
ain, equally  loud  and  warm,  and  perhaps  as  sincere  and  delib- 
erate, resounded  through  all  the  other  American  cooununities. 
And  yet,  even  amidst  the  first  warm  gush  of  hope  and  exulta- 
tion, was  heard  the  warning  voice  of  some  enlightened  or 
stubborn  patriots,  whose  moody,  discontented  souls  were  stran- 
gers to  the  general  joy,  and  who  accounted  the  triumph  of 
their  countrymen  immoderate,  disproportioned,  and  premature. 
Christopher  Gadsden,  of  South  Carolina,  m  particular,  who 
had  been  a  delegate  from  this  province  to  the  late  convention, 
and  was  afterwards  distmguished  as  a  civil  and  military  leader 
m  the  revolutionary  struggle,  hesitated  not  to  assure  his  friends 
that  the  public  hopes  were  fidlacious  ;  that  a  permanent  resto- 
ration of  cordial  friendship  with  Britain  was  impossible ;  and 
that  it  was  madness  on  the  part  of  America  to  remit  her  vigi- 
lance, or  relax  her  preparation  for  a  contest  which  must  inevi- 
tably ensue.  His  views  and  sentiments  were  approved  by 
those  to  whom  they  were  communicated  ;  and  a  secret  asso- 
ciation was  formed  to  watch  every  suitable  opportuni^  of  act- 
ing in  conformity  with  them.  Mayhew,  the  Boston  preacher, 
who  has  already  attracted  our  notice,  delivered  a  sermon  in 
reference  to  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  much  more  fraught 
with  republican  sentiment  than  with  incitements  to  loyal  or 
pacific  consideration.  *^  Having  been  initiated  in  youth,"  said 
thb  political  and  polemical  divine,  ^^  in  the  doctrines  of  civH 
liberty,  as  they  were  taught  by  such  men  as  Plato,  De- 
mosthenes, Cicero,  and  other  renowned  persons  among  the 
ancients,  and  such  as  Sidney,  Milton,  Locke,  and  Hoadley, 
among  the  modem,  —  I  liked  them  ;  they  seemed  rational. 
And  having  learned  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  wise,  Inrave, 
and  virtuous  men  were  always  friends  to  liberty,  that  God 
gave  the  ItraelUes  a  king  in  his  anger  because  they  had-n&t 
senH  and  virtue  enough  to  Kke  a  free  eommoniceaUh,  and  that 
liberty  always  flourishes  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  im- 
parted,—  this  made  me  conclude  diat  freedom  was  a  great 
blessine."^ 
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Thus  ended  the  first  act  of  that  grand  historic  drama,  the 
American  ReYolution.  That  it  was  die  first  makes  no  sli^t 
addition  to  its  importance.  It  was  on  this  account  the  more 
fitted  to  convey  a  lesson  which  Britain  might  have  seasonably 
and  advantageously  appropriated  ;  as  it  showed  thus  early  with 
what  determined  spirit  the  Americans  cherished  the  prmciples 
ofliberty  in  unison  with  their  still  remaining  attachment  to  the 
parent  state  and  her  authority  and  institutions.  The  folly  she 
committed  in  totally  neglecting  the  lesson  n^y  be  palliated, 
perhaps,  by  the  consideration  of  those  efforts  which  were  made 
both  by  friends  and  by  enemies  of  the  Americans  to  disguise 
its  real  character,  and  of  the  fluctuating  state  of  the  British 
cabinet  at  this  period,  which  was  very  imfavorable  to  deliberate 
and  consistent  policy. 
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CHAPITER    II. 

Sentiments  of  the  Americans.  —  Leading  Politicians  in  America.  —  Randolph 
— JeffBfson — Adams  —  Haooodc  —  Rutledge,  and  otbera.  —  Renewed  Cd- 
Ikion  between  British  Prerogatiye  and  Ameriean  liberty.  ^  New  York  re- 
sists the  Act  fi>r  quartering  Troops.  —  Acts  of  Parliament  taxing  Tea  and 
other  Commodities  in  America  ^  and  suspending  the  Legislature  of  New 
York.  —  Policy  of  France.  —  Progress  of  American  Discontent. — (^rcalar 
Letter  of  the  Massachnsotts  AaMmUy.  —  GoTemor  BeiBaid's  Misreproeal 
ations.  —  Royal  Censure  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly.  —  Riot  at  Boston. 

—  Firmness  —  and  Dissolution  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly.  —  CouTen- 
tion  in  Massachusetts.  —  Occupation  of  Boston  by  British  T^pe.  —  Vio- 
lence of  the  British  Parliament  —  Resolutions  of  the  Virginian  Assembly 

—  and  Concurrence  of  the  other  Provinces.  —  Remonstrance  against  Brit- 
bh  Troops  in  Massachusetts.  —  Miscellaneous  Transactions  —  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon  —  Dartmouth  College  —  Methodism  in  America  —  Origin  of  Ken- 
tucky —  Daniel  Boon. 

The  controversy  with  regard  to  the  Stamp  Act  concluded, 
as  some  previous  disputes  between  Britain  and  America  had 
done,  by  an  adjustment  ill  calculated  to  afford  lasting  satisfac- 
tion to  either  country,  and  leaving  each  in  possession  of  pre- 
tensions denied  by  the  other.  It  differed,  indeed,  from  pre- 
ceding disputes  in  this  important  circumstance,  which  was  cal- 
culated to  enhance  the  mischief  of  its  imperfect  adjustment,  — 
that,  instead  of  having  been  waged  merely  between  a  particular 
British  cabinet  or  Board  of  Trade  and  a  single  American 
province,  it  had  occupied  the  attention  and  aroused  the  interest 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  both  in  Britain  and  America. 
If  Britain  repealed  the  Stamp  Act,  it  was  not  till  after  Amer- 
ica had  disobeyed  it ;  and  if  she  proclaimed  by  the  Declaratory 
Act  her  pretension  to  the  prerogative  of  taxmg  America,  tins 
was  no  more  than  the  Stamp  Act  had  already  assumed  and 
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defeat ;  idcI  some  proclaiined  ^s  conviction  widi  a  contempt- 
uous openness  tbat  savored  more  of  hardihood  than  of  pru- 
dence and  moderation.  A  wise  and  generous  restraint  of 
insolent  triumph,  though  naturally  improbable,  was  jet  reason- 
ably due  to  the  batted  lust  of  power  and  the  wounded  pride 
of  the  parent  state.  The  parliament  authoritatiyely  condemned 
the  independent  sentiments  expressed  by  the  Americans,  and 
the  actual  vi<dence  with  which  these  semiments  were  supported ;  * 
but  the  Americans  were  sensible  that  their  language  and  con- 
duct had  been  substantially  successful,  and  had  rendered  the 
Stamp  Act  inefficacious  long  before  its  formal  repeal.  Britain 
feially  desbted  from  enforcing  this  act,  for  reasons,  real  or 
pretended,  of  mercantile  convenience ;  but  America  had  first 
resisted  and  prevented  its  enforcement,  on  totally  different 
grounds.  Some  persons  might  be  interested  to  maintain,  and 
some  might  be  willing  to  believe,  that  no  actual  resistance  had 
been  offered  to  the  power  of  Britain,  except  by  the  transient 
rage  of  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  inhabitants  of  America ; 
but  no  pretext  or  pi'otestation  could  dbgube  the  grand  fact, 
tbat  a  Briti^  statute  was  deliberately  dbobeyed  and  rendered 
inoperative  in  the  scene  of  its  application  ;  and  that,  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  subsistence  of  the  Stamp  Act,  not  a  sheet 
of  stamped  paper  was  empk>yed  in  America. 

The  benefit  conferred  by  the  repeal  of  this  statute  was 
rather  the  ddiverance  from  an  impending  and  dangerous  civil 
war,  than  the  removal  of  an  actual  burden.  And  hence,  as 
well  as  for  other  reasons,  the  gratitude  produced  in  America 
by  the  repeal  was  much  more  lively  than  lasting.  Pitt's  re- 
markable words,  "  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted,"  pro- 
duced a  far  deeper  and  more  permanent  impression,*  which 

*  Yet  the  effect  of  this  imfurenion  on  the  AmericaiM  was  verj  mack  OTer- 
Tslned  in  England,  where  even  the  author  of  the  celebrated  LeiUrs  tfJunhu 
M  not  ssruple  to  dengnato  Pitt  and  Camden  as  the  authors  of  Ameiicaa 
resistance.  ^  Their  dechiration,"  says  the  first  of  these  letters,  which  appeared 
in  Janunrjr,  1769,  **  gave  spirit  and  argoment  to  the  colonies ;  and  while,  per- 
haps, tbe^  BMaat  no  oiora  than  the  ruin  of  a  ministeB,  they  in  elKbet  dWid^d 
one  halt  of  the  empire  fit>m  the  other."  Junius  ascribes  Pitt*s  rehement 
•piMMilion  to  the  Stamp  Act  to  a  desire  of  driTing  Grenrille  from  ofllee.    Bot 
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coiDcided  with  the  reflactkm  speedily  arising,  that  Britain  bjr 
the  Deckratory  Act  reserved  to  herself  a  pretext  for  renewing 
the  quarrel  at  the  first  convenient  opportimi^,  and  affixed  an 
opprobrious  stigma  on  the  exertions  to  which  America  was  so 
greatly  beholden,  and  to  which,  in  all  probability,  she  must 
agab,  at  no  distant  period,  be  indebted  for  a  similar  deliver- 
ance. Besides,  although  the  grievance  of  the  ciHumercial 
restrictions  had  been  latterly,  for  politic  reasons,  but  little 
insisted  on  by  the  Americans,  the  discontent  occasioned  by 
the  aggravated  pressure  of  these  restrictions  was  deep  and 
widely  spread,  and  had  greatly  increased  the  acrimony  with 
which  the  dbpute  respecting  the  Stamp  Act  was  conducted. 
Much  irritation  that  hsd  been  engendered  by  the  commercial 
restrictions  was  vented  in  abuse  of  the  Stamp  Act ;  and  this 
measure,  consequendy,  in  addition  to  its  own  intrinsic  impor- 
tance, acquired  an  adventitious  interest,  which,  m  the  eyes  of 
considerate  persons,  did  not  long  survive  its  repeal.  As  the 
excitement  produced  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  cessation 
of  peril  subsided,  the  consideration  arose,  that  the  repeal  of  an 
act,  which  the  Americans  by  their  own  spirit  had  previously 
rendered  inoperative,  was  beneficial  only  to  the  resident  pop- 
ulation of  Britain,  by  tending  to  restore  the  interrupted  im- 
portation mto  America  of  British  manufactures.  All  of  pleas- 
urable retrospect  that  was  left  for  the  Americans  was  the 
'  exulting  consciousness  of  the  Spirit  they  had  exerted,  and 
which,  if  a  British  parliament  condemned,  at  least  Pitt  and 
Camden  warmly  applauded  ;  and  this  spirit,  mingling  with  the 
discontent  that  was  nourished  by  the  commercial  restrictions, 
gave  to  the  general  current  of  sentiment  and  opinion  through- 
out America  a  bias  very  &r  from  propitious  to  the  autboriqr 
of  Great  Britain, 

The  mtelligence  of  the  Declaratory  Act  and  the  Act  of 
Repeal  was  followed  by  a  circular  letter  fit>ro  Secretary  Con- 
wav  to  the  American  governors  TJune,  17661«  in  which  ^^the 
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display  of  kululgeiice  and  aflfectioo."  This  letter  also  trans*  , 
nutted  a  directory  resolution  of  the  British  parliament,  adjudg- 
ing ^^  that  those  persons  who  had  suffered  any  injury  or  dam- 
age, in  consequence  of  their  assisting  to  execute  die  late  act^ 
shall  be  compensated  by  the  colonies  in  which  sach  injuries 
were  sustained."  In  conformity  with  this  resolution,  Hutch- 
uson  and  his  fellow-sufferers,  whose  solicitations  to  the  British 
goyemment  had  procured  it,  claimed  compensation  for  their 
losses  from  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts ;  and  the  governor, 
m  a  speech  of  the  most  dictatorial  and  unconciliating  tone, 
recommended  aii  immediate  grant  of  public  money  for  this 
purpose.  It  seemed  as  if  Bernard,  in  the  f<^or  of  his  zeal 
for  British  dignity,  sought  to  repudiate  every  semblance  of 
approach  to  courtesy  or  ccmdescension  towards  the  colonists, 
both  by  the  insolent  terms  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  modifi- 
cation of  British  policy,  and  by  die  invidious  topics  which  he 
mixed  with  the  demands  for  compensation.  With  censure 
equally  haughty  and  unconstitutional,  he  chid  the  assembly  for 
not  having  included  a  single  officer  of  die  crown  in  their  recent 
election  of  provincial  counseUors,  —  a  reprimand  which  they 
instantly  replied  to  in  terms  of  mingled  resentment  and  disdain. 
The  justice  of  the  demand  of  compensation  preferred  by 
Hutchinson  and  the  other  sufferers  from  the  riots  was  unques- 
tionable ;  for  every  community  is  bound  to  protect  its  mem- 
bers from  lawless  violence,  and  to  indemnify  them  for  the 
mjuries  which  they  may  sustain  from  the  inefficiency  of  its 
police  to  afibrd  such  protection.  But  the  assembly,  inspired 
with  anger  and  scorn  by  the  officious  insolence  and  folly  of  the 
governor,  indulged  on  the  present  occasion  the  same  temp^ 
that  had  recentiy  prevailed  in  the  British  nation  and  parliam«[it, 
and  regarded  with  disgust  an  act  of  justice  prescribed  to  tb&ai 
in  a  tone  which  seined  to  encroach  upon  their  dignity.  To 
manifest  their  mdependence  and  gratify  the  people,  they  fir^t 
refused  any  grant  at  all ;  though  they  declared,  doubtless  with 
little  sincerity,  their  purpose  to  discover  the  rioters  and  cause 
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having  gratified  their  pride  at  some  expense  of  justice,  tfaejr 
performed,  as  a  sacrifice  to  generosity,  the  act  winch  fit>m  the 
first  they  must  have  known  to  be  XinaroidaUe,  and  granted  a 
liberal  compensation  by  a  bill,  which,  however,  was  passed 
only  by  a  junall  majcmty,  and  in  which  farther  homage  was 
rendered  to  popular  feding  by  a  clause  assurii^  comfdete 
indemnity  and  oUivion  to  all  persons  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  riots.  The  temper  by  which  diey  were  actuated  was 
significantly  disclosed  by  a  resolution  which  they  passed,  *^that 
it  was  the  mdispensable  duty  of  the  sufierers  to  have  applied 
first  to  the  government  here^  instead  of  to  the  government  tU 
/bme."  Though  the  bill  was  affirmed  by  the  governor,  its 
terms,  and  especially  the  provision  of  indemnity  to  the  rioters, 
gave  much  offence  to  the  British  court.  It  was  subsequently 
annulled  by  the  king ;  but  the  annulment  obtained  little  notice, 
and  produced  no  effect.  Hutchinson  was  so  far  from  making 
any  open  objection  to  accept  the  sum  awarded  to  him,  as  a 
goierous  gift,  instead  of  a  just  retribution,  that,  after  die  biM 
was  passed,  he  desired  leave  to  express  his  grateful  thanks  for 
it  to  die  assembly.  The  parliamentary  mjtmction  of  compen- 
sation  to  the  sufferers  firom  the  riots*  was  rendered  still  farther 
unpopular  hy  mean  and  rapacious  attempts  of  individuals  to 
take  unjust  advantage  of  it.  Messervi,  in  particular,  who  had 
resigned  the  office  of  distributer  of  stamps  in  New  Hampshire, 
finding  the  approbation  of  hb  fellow-citizens  a  reward  too 
imsubstantial  for  hb  appetite,  claimed  from  the  assembly  of 
this  province  a  pecuniary  compensation  for  his  losses.  But 
the  assembly,  having  ascertained  that  he  had  lost  nothing  bat 
bis  office,  disallowed  his  claim ;  and  he  forthwith  became  a 
partisan  of  die  British  court,  which  rewarded  him  with  an  ap- 
pointment in  England.' 

Among  other  important  ccmsequences  which  resulted  from 
the  Stamp  Act  quarrel  and  the  dangerous  extremity  to  which 
it  was  poshed,  were,  that  it  paved  the  way  to  a  penaaneBt 
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gankis,  courage,  and  patriotism  they  mi^  most  safely  rdy. 
When  a  federal  league  between  the  proyinces  was  proposed  in 
the  year  1754,  the  origination  of  tbb  project  with  the  British 
government  was  sufficient  to  inspire  the  Americans  with  a 
suspicious  aversion  to  it,  which  combined  with  and  was  aided 
by  the  jealousies  and  dissensions  that  prevailed  among  them- 
selves. But  during  the  late  quarrel,  dieir  mutual  jealousies 
bad  been  swaUowed  up  in  the  sense  of  common  interest  and 
danger ;  and  they  saw  that  purposes  of  union  were  promoted 
by  all  the  most  considerate,  as  well  as  the  most  animated,  as* 
sorters  of  American  liberty,  and  thwarted  only  by  the  partisans 
of  Briti^  prerogative.  The  quarrel  was  pushed  so  far,  and 
America  had  so  daringly  rebelled,  that,  for  some  time,  a  rev- 
olutionary war  was  contemplated  by  many,  and  the  most  violent 
and  vindictive  infliction  of  Britidi  force  expected  by  all.  This 
was  a  time  that  tried  men's  souls,  and  called  forth  those  mastor 
spirits  which  in  ordinary  seasons  have  no  perceptible  existence, 
because  no  peculiar  and  appropriate  sphere  of  action.  Hidi- 
etrto  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  America  had  confined 
the  exertion  of  their  active  and  reflective  powers  to  the  culti- 
vation of  their  territorial  resources  and  the  imfurovement  of 
their  domestic  accommodations  ;  they  had,  indeed,  often  jeal- 
ously watched  and  sometimes  boldly  questioned  particular 
restraints  imposed  on  them  by  the  parent  state;  but,  in  the 
main,  they  submitted  or  deemed  that  they  submitted  peaceably 
to  her  guidance  and  autbori^ ;  and  so  far  their  minds  were 
aoconunodated  to  a  state  of  national  pupilage.  Bij^  now,  aU 
at  (mce,  was  the  restraint  of  British  authority  suspended  ;  all 
the  American  communities  were  for  the  first  time  united  in  one 
common  purpose  and  course  of  action  which  arrayed  them  in 
open  defiance  of  the  parent  state  ;  and  hopes  the  most  elevated 
and  ambitious,  dangers  at  once  awful  and  animating,  and  pro- 
jects vast,  unbounded,  and  intorestiug,  combined  to  mflame  the 
ardcNT,  to  rouse  and  collect  the  fortitude,  and  to  nourish  and 
elicit  the  genius  and  capaci^  of  tbe  American  people.  Re* 
publican  governments  and  democratical.  interests,  especialty  in 
the    beflrinninflr  of   a  revohitioDarv   enntroversv  with    r>nno5ifte 
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pardsans.  A  rich  and  powerful  spring  of  oratoiy,  at  once  the 
fruit  and  the  instruinent  of  political  agitation  and  republican 
sentiment,  now  broke  fdrth  in  America.  Eloquence  was 
warmed  by  bravery,  and  bravery  exalted  by  eloquence.  The 
orators,  formed  by  the  occasion,  turned  the  occasion  to  their 
account.  Their  glowing  language  awakened  b  the  bosmns  of 
their  countrymm  feelings  long  and  deeply  cherished,  and  which 
rushed  into  light  and  life,  from  the  obscurity  and  silence  to 
which  they  had  been  hitherto  condemned,  with  the  vigor  of 
maturity  and  the  vivacity  of  fresh  existence. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  political  leaders  and  watora 
who  sprung  up  at  this  period  were  natives  of  Virginia,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  South  Carolina.  In  Virginia,  there  were  par- 
ticularly distinguished,  after  Patrick  Henry,  whom  we  have 
already  repeatedly  noticed,  and  who  hdd  the  first  place  as  a 
popular  champion  and  favorite,  Edmund  Pendleton,  a  graceful 
and  persuasive  speaker,  a  subtle  and  dexterous  politician,  ener^ 
getic  and  indefatigable  in  the  conduct  of  busmess ;  Richard 
Bland,  celebrated  for  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  knowl- 
edge, unrivalled  among  his  contemporaries  as  a  logician,  and 
ndio  published  this  year  an  Inquiry  into  tke  R^his  of  the  A4- 
iih  Colonie9y  in  which  the  recent  ckims  of  America  were 
defended  with  much  cog^icy  of  reasoning ;  Geoi^e  Wjrthe, 
not  more  admired  for  the  strength  of  his  capacity  and  die 
elegance  of  his  wit,  than  respected  for  the  simpUcity  and  int^ 
rity  of  his  character ;  Peyton  Randolph,  whose  high  repute 
and  influence  with  his  countrjrmen,  unaided  by  the  captivation 
of  eloquence,  wais  founded  on  qualities  more  honorable  both 
to  him  and  to  them,  the  solid  powers  of  hb  understanding 'and 
the  sterling  virtues  of  his  henrt ;  and  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  and  orators  in  America, 
and  who  was  commonly  styled  the  Virginian  Cicero.  Wash- 
bgton,  who,  since  the  reduction  of  Fort  Duquesne  m  1758, 
had  withdrawn  from  military  life,  and  never  quitted  his  domes- 
tic scene  but  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
gmian  assembly,  now  calmly  but  firmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
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America,  than  himself;  but,  devoid  of  oratorical  powers,  tran- 
quil, sedate,  prudent,  digni6ed,  and  reserved,  be  was  little 
qualified  by  genius  or  babit  to  make*  a  brilliant  figure  as  a  pro- 
vincial politician,  and  waited  the  development  of  a  grander 
scene  of  counsel  and  action,  more  adapted  to  the  illustration  of 
his  majestic  wisdom  and  superior  sense.  Various  other  indi- 
viduals, who  have  gained  renown  as  defenders  of  the  liber^  and 
founders  of  the  independence  of  America,  began,  shortly  after 
this  period,  to  be  distinguished  in  the  list  of  Virginian  politi- 
cians ;  of  whom  the  most  remarkable  was  Thomas  JeflTerson,^ 
preeminent  as  a  statesman,  scholar,  and  philosopher  ;  a  forci- 
Ue,  perspicuous,  and  elegant  writer;  an  intrepid  and  enter- 
prising patriot ;  and  an  ardent  and  inflexible  asserter  of  republi- 
can sentiments  and  the  principles  of  purest  xlemocracy.  None 
of  his  cKKitemporaries  exceeded  him  in  politeness  and  benignity 
of  manner  ;  and  few  approached  him  in  earnestness  of  temper 
and  firmness  of  purpose.  This  rare  combination  of  moral 
qualities  enhanced  the  eflScacy  of  his  talent  and  genius,  and 
greatly  c<»tributed  to  the  ascendant  he  obtamed  over  the  minds 
of  his  countrymoi.  From  the  very  dawp  of  the  controversy 
between  Britain  and  America,  Jefferson,  and  his  friend  and  pa- 
tron, WjTthe,  outstripped  the  political  views  of  most  of  the  con- 
temporary American  patriots,  and  embraced  the  doctrine  which 
ascribed  indeed  to  the  crown  some  prerogative,  but  denied  to 
the  parliament  any  degree  or  species  of  legitimate  control  over 
America.  Arthur,  the  brother  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  af- 
terwards ambassador  from  An^rica  to  France,  was  at  this  time 
pursuing  the  study  of  the  law  in  London,  but  more  actively 
engaged,  as  a  gratuitous  coadjutor  of  Dr.  Franklin,  in  watching 
the  measures  of  the  British  government ;  and  rendered  impor- 
tant service  to  his  countrjrmen  by  transmitting  early  intelligence 
of  the  ministerial  plans  and  purposes. 

In  Massachusetts,  at  the  present  epoch,  the  most  distinguish- 
ed popular  leaders  and  champions  of  the  cause  of  America 
were  James  Otis,  who  has  already  engaged  our  observation  ; 
a.n^iMi  Adams.  John  Hancock,  Thomas  Gushing,  and  Jamea 
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Quincy  and  Robert  Trett  Pakie,  lawyers ;  and  John  Wbthrop, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Harvard  College.  Samael  Adams 
was  one  of  the  most  perfect  modeb  of  disiDterested  patriotism, 
and  of  republican  genius  and  character  in  all  its  severi^  and 
simplicity,  that  any  age  or  country  has  ever  produced.  At 
Harvard  College,  in  the  year  1743,  he  made  an  early  display  of 
those  political  sentiments  which  he  cherished  through  life,  by 
maintaining,  in  the  thesis  which  gamed  him  his  literary  d^ree, 
that  '^  it  is  lawful  to  resist  the  supreme  magistrate,  if  the  com* 
monwealth  cannot  otherwise  be  preserved.''  A  smcere  and  de* 
vout  Puritan  in  religion,  grave  in  hb  manners,  austerely  pure  in 
his  morals,  simple,  frugal,  and  unambitious  in  his  tastes,  habits, 
and  desires  ;  zcmlously  and  incomiptibly  devoted  to  the  defence 
of  American  liberty,  and  the  improvement  of  American  charac- 
ter ;  endowed  with  a  stroi^,  manly  understanding,  an  unrekxing 
earnestness  and  inflexible  firmness  of  will  and  purpose,  a  capac- 
i^  of  patient  and  intense  application  which  no  laUtf  could 
exhaust,  and  a  calm  and  determined  courage  which  no  dai^er 
could  daunt  and  no  disaster  depress,  —  he  rendered  hb  virtues 
more  efficacious  by  the  instrumentality  of  great  powers  of  rea- 
soning  and  eloquence,  and  altogether  supported  a  part  and  ex- 
hibited a  character  of  which  every  description,  even  the  most 
Gnpd  that  has  been  preserved,  wears  the  air  of  panegyric.  He 
defended  the  liberty  of  hb  countrymen  against  the  tyranny  of 
En^and,  and  their  religious  principles  against  the  impious  soph- 
btry  of  Paine.  His  moral  sentiments  ever  mingled  with  his 
political  views  and  opinions  ;  and  his  constant  aim  was  rather  to 
deserve  the  esteem  of  mankind  by  hones^  and  virtue,  than  to 
obtain  it  by  supple. compliance  and  flattery.  Poor  without  de- 
siring to  be  rich,  he  subsequently  fiUed  the  highest  offices  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  without  noaking  the  slightest  augmentar 
tion  to  his  fortune  ;  and  after  an  active,  useful,  and  iUustrious 
life,  in  which  all  die  interests  of  the  individual  were  merged  in 
regard  and  cure  for  the  community,  he  died  without  obtaining 
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of  its  applioi^ioQ  to  tbe  staleamen  of  modern  times,  —  that  his 
ebaracter  was  superior  to  bis  genius,  and  that  bis  mind  was 
mucb  .more  elevated  and  firm  tban  liberal  and  expansive.  In 
all  bis  sentiments,  religious  and  political,  no  doubt,  tbere  ap- 
peared some  tincture  of  tbose  peculiar  principles  and  qualities 
which  formed  tbe  original  and  distbctive  character  of  tbe  people 
of  New  England  ;  and  be  was  mucb  more  impressed  with  tbe 
worth  and  piety,  tban  sensible  of  or  superior  to  tbe  narrow, 
punctilious  bigotry  and  stubborn  self-will  of  bis  provincial  ances- 
tors. 

Hancock  differed  widely  from  Adams  in  manners,  character, 
and  condition.  He  was  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  and 
mamtained  a  splendid  equipage  ;  yet  he  ruled  tbe  wealth  which 
commonly  rules  its  possessors ;  for,  while  be  indulged  a  gay 
disposition  in  elegant  and  expensive  pleasures,  be  manifested  a 
generous  liberality  in  the  most  munificent  contributions  to  every 
charitaUe  and  patriotic  purpose  ;  insomuch  that  his  fellow-citi- 
aens  declared  of  him,  that  be  plainly  preferred  their  favor  to 
great  rictus,  and  embarlced  his  fortune  in  the  cause  of  bis  coun- 
try. Courteous  and  graceful  in  his  address,  eager  and  enthusi- 
astic in  bis  disposition,  endowed  with  a  prompt  and  lively 
eloquence,  which  was  supported  by  considerable  abilities, 
though  not  united  with  brilliant  genius  or  commanding  capacity, 
he  embraced  tbe  popular  cause  with  tbe  most  unbridled  ardor  ; 
and  leaving  to  more  philosophical  patriots  tbe  guardianship  of 
public  virtue  and  tbe  control  of  popular  license,  be  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  the  ]Nromotion  of  whatever  objects  tended 
inamediately  to  gratify  tbe  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 
He  contmued  to  hope  for  a  reconciliation  with  Britain  much 
longer  tban  Adams,  who,  afler  tbe  promulgation  of  tbe  Stamp 
Act,  neither  expected  nor  desired  such  an  issue  ;  but  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  final  rupture  between  the  two  countries,  and 
the  overthrow  of  regal  dominion  in  America,  a  republican  con* 
stitution  was  to  be  composed, — Adams  showed  himself  the 
more  desirous  to  secure  an  energetic  government,  in  which  tbe 
magistrates,  though  appointed  by  the  choice  of  tbe  people,  should 
be  invested  with  force  enough  to  withstand  unreasonable  or  un- 
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cntical  principle,  or  rather  lieeose,  in  a  goremment  plkUe  to 
every  gust  of  popular  will.  Adams  was  termed  the  Cato,  and 
Hancock  tbe  LueMui,  of  New  Ei^kmd.  Among  the  firrt 
generations  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  the  severer  virtoe 
of  Adams,  in  competition  with  the  gayor  character  of  Hancodc, 
would  have  carried  almost  all  the  suffrages  of  their  fidlow-citi- 
zens  ;  an^even  at  no  distant  date  retrospective  from  the  present 
era,  the  manners  of  Hancock  would  have  been  rath^  tolotrted 
and  pardoned,  than  generally  approved.  But  a  change,  gradual- 
ly arising  in  the  taste  and  opinion  of  the  puUic,  had  lattnly 
been  so  widely  developed,  that  Hancock  was  now  by  far  the 
roost  popular  character  in  Massachusetts.  He  was,  indeed,  the 
idol  of  tbe  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  openly  preferred  to 
Adams  by  all  but  a  small  minority  of  tbe  communis,  connstii^ 
of  stanch  Puritans  and  stem  repuMicans.^ 

Gushing  was  less  distinguished  by  energy  or  talent  than  by 
his  descent  from  a  family  renowned  in  New  England  for  ardent 
piety  and  Uberal  politics.  He  possessed  respectaUe,  though 
by  no  means  splendid  or  even  eminent  abUkies  ;  and,  bdng 
long  the  speaker  of  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  obtained  m 
Ei^land,  from  the  number  of  bold,  ingenious,  and  able  compo- 
sitions to  which  his  name  was  officially  subscribed,  a  repaotr 
tion  very  disproportioned  in  importance  to  that  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  America,  —  where  his  countrjrmen  generally  re^ud- 
ed  him  rather  as  an  honest  and  wdl  meanii^,  than  an  able,  or 
even  ardent,  friend  of  American  liberty.  But  nothing  is  taore 
common  than  to  charge  revolutionary  leaders  with  producing  the 
storm  which  in  fact  th^  conduct  oolj  as  long  as  they  consaiit 
to  be  carried  forward  by  its  impulse.  Bowdoin,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  persons  in  Massachusetts,  was  also  a  man  of  great 
information  and  ability,  regulated  by  stroi^  good  sense  ;  liberal, 
honorable,  and  upright ;  a  prud^it  and  moderate,  but  firm  and 
consistent  patriot.  Cooper,  pious,  eloquent,  and  accomplished; 
was  first  prompted  to  unite  the  character  of  a  politician  with  the 

*  On  the  day  when  Hancock  was  first  elected  a  member  of  the  provincit] 
le|;itlatiire  of  Maanchnsetts,  Samuel  Adams,  walking  in  the  ftreeCa  of  Boston 
with  John  Adama,  pointed  to  Hancock's  dwelling  and  said,  ^  This  town  has 
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office  of  a  mixuster  of  the  gospel  by  the  tidings  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  which  suggested  to  him,  he  declared,  that  tynxmj  was 
opposed  oot  more  to  civil  than  to  religious  liberty.     From  that 
period,  he  took  an  active  part  in  behalf  of  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  both  as  a  contributor  of  political  essays  to  the  periodi- 
cal publications  of  Boston,  and  as  a  correspondent  of  Dr. 
Franklin.     He  was  eminent  as  a  scholar,  and  ardent  as  a  pa- 
tron and  coadjutor  of  every  institution  for  the  advancement  oi 
learning,  liberty,  piety,  or  virtue ;  and,  doubtless,  his  previous 
character  as  a  divine  contributed  to  promote  the  efficacy  of  his 
exertions  as  a  politician.     Quincy,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and 
orator,  the  descendant  of  one  of  those  English  batons  who  extort- 
ed from  King  John  the  signature  of  Magna  Chartaj  showed 
that  the  spirit  displayed  .by  his  ancestor  at  Runnymede  was 
transmitted  to  him,  unimpaired  by  the  eclipse  of  family  gran- 
deur and  the  lapse  of  five  centuries.     He  was  the  protomartyr 
of  American  liberty,  in  defence  of  which,  both  with  his  tongue 
and  pen,  he  exerted  an  energy  so  disproportioned  to  his  bodily 
strwigth,  as  to  occasion  his  death  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
declaration  of  American  independence.^     Robert  Treat  Paine, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  Massachusetts,  held  a  high 
place  in  the  public  estimation  for  intelligence,  firmness,  and 
seal.     £v^  prompt,  active,  and  decided  as  a  champion  of 
American  liberty,  he  was  universally  admired  for  the  brilliancy 
of  his  wit,  and  respected  even  by  his  political  opponents  for  his 
pure  and  inflexible  uprightness.     Winthrop,  who  inherited  one 
of  the  most  venerable  names  in  New  England,  revived  its 
ancient  honor  and  still  farther  embellished  it  by  the  highest 
attainments  in  science  and  literature,  by  a  character  adorned 
with  religion  and  virtue,  and  by  a  firm  and  courageous  devotion 
to  the  liberty  of  his  country.     It  was  in  the  present  year  that 
the  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  whether  with  a  view  of  enhanc- 
ing or  of  gratifying  the  popular  mterest  in  its  proceedings,  adopt- 
ed a  resolution,  which  was  instantly  carried  into  efifect,  that  its 
debates  should  be  open  to  the  public,  and  that  a  gallery  should 
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firom  the  looks  of  their  listening  countrymen,  who,  in  turn,  were 
inspired  with  the  generous  ardor  which  their  presence  promot- 
ed. Eloquence,  like  music,  is  often  more  powerful  than  reason 
and  honor  in  imparting  the  height  of  noblest  temper  to  human 
courage  and  resolution. 

In  South  Carolina,  among  many  bold  and  able  champions  of 
their  country's  rights,  the  most  notable  were  John  Rutledge,  a 
man  widowed  with  extraordinaiy  powers  of  mind, — prompt, 
penetratmg,  energetic,  and  decisive  ;  and,  b  oratory,  the  rival, 
or,  as  some  accounted,  the  superior,  of  Patrick  Henry ; — Chris- 
topher Gadsden,  a  frank,  fearless,  intrepid,  upright,^  and  deter- 
mined republican  ;  —  Henry  Laurens,  a  zealous  patriot  and  mt- 
l^htened  politician,  afterwards  highly  distinguished  by  the  dig- 
nity which  he  achieved,  and  the  talent  and  fortitude  which  be 
exerted,  in  the  service  of  America  ;  —  Edward  Rutledge,  the 
brother  of  John,  and  whose  eloquence  was  as  graceful  and  in- 
sinuating as  his  brother's  was  impetuous  and  commanding ; — and 
David  Ramsay,  a  learned  and  ingenious  man,  sincerely  religious, 
austerely  moral,  and  warmly  patriotic,  a  forcible  speaker,  and 
an  elegant  writer.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  controversy  with 
Britam,  Ramsay  was  an  advocate  for  the  immediate  assertion 
of  American  independence  ;  and,  after  bravely  and  ably  contrib- 
uting to  the  attainment  of  this  object,  be  related  the  strug^ 
by  which  it  was  won,  in  one  of  the  best  and  most  impartial  his- 
tories that  have  been  composed  of  the  Revolutionary  War.* 

A  few  months  after  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  there  oc- 
curred a  change  in  the  composition  of  the  British  cabinet, 
which  excited  much  surprise  and  regret  among  the  liberal  poli- 
ticians of  England,  and  some  inquietude  in  America.  [July  30, 
1766.]  The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  several  of  his  Wbig 
colleagues  were  dismissed  from  their  employments,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  a  Tory,  who  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  administration,  —  Charles  Townshend,  one  of  the 
promoters  of  the  Stamp  Act,  who  was  appointed  chancellor  of 

*  When  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out,  Boone,  the  royal  governor  of 
South  Carolina,  observed,  —  "  God  knows  how  this  unhappy  contest  will  end, 
or  what  the  popular  leaders  of  South  Carolina  can  be  aiminic  at « —  but  Gads- 
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tbe  exAetfrnHj  —  Lofd  Shelbiame,  who  as  secrenry  of  wfmta 
oeeupied  the  departmeDt  to  which  the  numageroent  of  American 
afiain  pecuUariy  belonged,  —  Lord  Camden,  who  was  appoint* 
ad  lord  chuaedlor,  —  md  Pitt,  now  created  Earl  of  Chatham, 
who  aeeepied  the  o&ce  of  lord  jairy  seal.  The  two  latter  ap* 
poitttmeDti  greatly  displeased  the  Whigs  uad  popular  party  in 
En^bnd,  who  bdield  with  t&gmt  such  men  as  Camden  and 
Pkt  (or,  as  be  most  now  be  called.  Lord  Cfaathatn)  contribute 
to  strei^thai  a  mimstry  rabed  on  the  down^dl  of  Rockingham 
and  his  patriot  friends.  They  were  calculated,  howeyer,  to 
gire  pleasure  to  the  Americans,  and  to  balance  the  apprehen^ 
nous  excited  by  the  elevation  of  Townsbtad ;  and  their 
tranqinll^bg  influ^iee  in  tins  quarter  was  luded  by  letters  from 
ifae  proTiscial  agents  i^  London  [September,  1766],  who  re* 
ported  that  Lord  Siralbume  expressed  to  them  a  sincere  re- 
gard for  America,  and  desired  tfaem  to  assure  their  consatuents 
that  they  had  nodrnig  to  fear  from  the  present  administratmi. 
Whirterer  hopes  might  hare  been  d^ved  from  these  circum* 
stances  were  ccmpletety  disaqppointed.  Lord  Chalbam,  during 
ahnost  the  whole  period  of  hb  continuance  in  office,^  was  di»* 
aUed  by  ill  health  bom  attending  to  business  ;  be  had  little 
or  no  influence  widi  hb  cofleagues,  who  were  aooreorer  at  ^va- 
riance with  <Mie  another  ;  and  he  reaped  nothing  more  from  his 
second  eleiration  to  ministerial  dignity,  than  the  dis^e^t  of 
ANrming  part  of  an  administration  which  acted  in  direct  oppo* 
aition  to  the  policy  he  had  advocated,  and  resumed  the  v«y 
measure  he  had  most  stsonf^y  condemned.^ 

Though  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  tbe  Americans  still 
eontiniied  to  manifest  resentment  against  its  promoters  and 
abettors.  Every  digniQr  and  advantage  that  popular  favor  or 
sufihige  could  bestow  was  conferred  on  those  who  had  signal«* 
iaed  tbenosdves  by  the  zeal  or  alttlity  of  their  opposition  to  it ; 
and  the  reproach,  even  when  unfounded,  of  being  cme  of  its 
partisans^  was  enough  to  blast  any  man's  character  and  obstruct 
the  success  of  any  measure  he  proposed.     Anniversary  pro- 
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riods  and  particidani  of  Amoricui  resistaaca,  witboiit  tbe  riigbc* 
est  symptcmi  of  thankful  allusion  to  British  repeal.  Fitch,  tbe 
gOFemor  of  Connecticut,  had  shown  a  disposition  to  comply 
with  tbe  Stamp  Act ;  for  which,  at  the  aimual  election  of  tbek 
magistrates,  his  fellow-citisens  now  punished  hnn  hj  depriva- 
tion of  the  oflice  to  which  be  would  otherwise  have  been  re- 
appointed. Pitkin  was  in  the  present  year  elected  goTemor, 
and  Trumbull  lieutenant-governor,  of  this  province,  by  tbe  votes 
of  all  tbe  inhabitants  except  the  adherents  of  the  church  of 
England,  who  unanimously  supported  Fitch,  and  thereby  ren- 
dered both  themselves  and  their  favorite  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tion highty  obnoxious  to  the  popular  party  in  America.  About 
ten  years  after,  Pitkin  was  succeeded  m  office  by  his  present 
depu^,  Trumbiill,  descended  from  the  earliest  colonists  of  New 
En^and,  a  man  universally  revered  for  his  piety,  wisdom,  up- 
righmess,  and  patriotbm,  and  who,  with  distinguished  prudence, 
firmness,  ai\d  abili^,  occupied  the  behn  of  public  affiiirs  in  fak 
native  province  during  all  the  agitations  and  ccovukioas  itmt 
ensued  from  that  critical  period  till  the  year  1783,  when  age 
and  mfirmity  at  length  compelled  him  to  decfine  any  longer  lo 
administer  the  government  of  Connecticut.^ 

The  renewal  of  disputes  between  Britain  and  America  was 
occasioned  partly  by  the  operation  of  a  measure  devised  by 
the  same  cabinet  from  which  the  Staooip  Act  had  emanated, 
and  partly  by  new  measures  embraced  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration. Nearly  at  the  same  time,  there  occurred  in  both 
countries  (so  ripe  were  both  for  quarrel)  transactions  cal- 
culated to  bring  again  tbe  prerogative  of  the  parent  state  into 
collision  with  the  rights  which  her  c<^onies  possessed  or  pre- 
tended. The  first  sjrmptoms  of  renewed  controverqr  arose 
firom  the  act  of  parliament  which  we  have  remaiked,  in  1764, 
respecting  the  quartm^  and  accommodations  to  be  su|qplied  to 

>  Gordon.     Eliot.     Chastellux,  the  French  traT^ler,  thm  dMcribee  Got- 
Tnunboll  in  the  MYentieth  year  of  hit  m :  —  ^  He  it  gayemwr  ftr  »- 
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BritUi  troops  statiooed  in  America.  Id  tbe  dose  of  the 
present  year,  several  companies  of  rojral  artiOery  arrived  in 
die  harbour  of  Boston ;  and  it  was  rumored  that  more  were 
soon  to  fidlow.  The  provincial  assembly  being  at  this  time  ad- 
journed, tbe  governor  by  bis  own  authority  directed  that  pro- 
vision  should  be  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  troops 
at  the  expense  of  the  province  ;  an  assianption  of  power, 
which  the  assembly  was  no  sooner  convoked  than  it  called 
him  to  account  for.  [January,  1767.]  He  answered  by  plead- 
ing  tbe  necessity  of  the  case,  aod  referring  to  the  act  of  par- 
liament, whose  requirement  he  had  carried  into  effect  at  a  time 
when  the  assembly,  from  the  susp^isicm  of  its  functions,  was 
incapaUe  of  demonstrating  the  necessary  obedience.  But  this 
answer  was  by  no  means  satisfisK^tory  to  the  assiembly,  who  per- 
ceived that  the  enforcement  of  such  a  parliamentary  requisi- 
tion, without  their  concurrence,  was  an  exertion  of  the  very 
authority  against  which  they  had  contended  m  their  resistance 
to  tbe  Stmoop  Act.  They  warmly  protested,  that  with  them 
alone,  and  not  with  the  executive  magistrate,  resided  the  power 
of  raisii^  uid  appropriating  supplies  fcur  public  service ;  and 
that,  on  any  other  supposition,  the  governor  might  load  the 
province  with  an  intolerable  expense,  which  the  assembly  must 
afterwards  provide,  the  means  of  defraying,  even  thou^  they 
should  utterly  disapprove  its  object  and  purpose.  The  gen- 
eral discontent  was  increased  by  the  prevalence  of  a  report 
that  more  troops  were  speedily  to  arrive  ;  and  the  assembly 
demanded  of  Bernard  if  these  tidings  vrexe  authentic.  He 
answered,  that  he  had  received  no  official  intelligence  that  war- 
ramed  the  public  alarm  ;  but  it  was  suspected  at  tbe  time,  and 
ascertained  not  long  after,  that  he  himself  had  urgendy  solicit- 
ed a  numerous  reinforc^nent  of  troops  from  the  British  min- 
Mtry,  and  had  obtained  private  information  that  his  desire  would 
be  complied  with.  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  a  small  ad- 
diti<m  was  made  to  tbe  troops  which  had  previously  arrived  ; 
and  on  this  occasion,  Bernard  applied  directly  to  the  assembly 
to  make  provision  for  their  support  in  die  Castle,  where  they 
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they  remain  here,  is  has  been  heniofare  «fii«%  made  fer  Us 
Majes^'s  regular  tro<^  when  ecearianalh/  m  the  province." 

But  it  was  at  New  York  that  the  operation  of  llie  act  fcr 
quartering  troops  produeed  die  most  inqportant  consequences, 
and,  indeed,  proroked  a  direct  impugnation  of  the  aotbontj  of 
parliament.  The  assembly  of  this  province  had  yieldcMl  a 
ready  obedience  to  the  parliamentary  resolutions  for  indemni- 
fying the  suierers  by  the  riots,  and  passed  a  bfll  for  this  pur* 
pose  in  the  preceding  year,  without  any  of  the  senqdes  or  de^ 
lays  by  which  Massachusetts  thought  proper  to  vindicate  b^ 
d^paity.  But  when  they  were  now  required  by  the  new  gov-^ 
enior,  Sir  Henry  Moore,  to  make  provision  for  executing  the 
act  of  parliament  respecting  die  quartering  of  British  troops, 
they  firmly  refused  to  comply  ;  signifjring,  in  a  responsive  ad* 
dress,  ^^  that,  according  to  the  construction  put  upon  tbe  act 
of  pcuiiament  here,  it  is  requhred  that  all  the  forces  which  sball 
at  any  time  enter  this  colony  shall  be  quartered  divii^  the 
whole  year  m  a  very  unusual  and  expensive  manner  ;  that,  hy 
marching  several  regknents  into  the  colony,  this  expense  would 
be  rendered  insupportably  heavy  ;  and  diat  we  cannot,  there* 
fore,  consistendy  with  our  duty  to  our  constituents,  put  it  in 
the  power  of  any  person  (whatever  c<»^ence  we  may  tiaive 
in  his  prudence  and  integrity)  to  lay  such  a  burden  on  them."  ^ 
Thus  again  was  the  asserted  prerogative  of  the  parent  state  de- 
liberately denied,  and  an  act  of  parliament  openly  repudiated 
and  discb^ed  by  an  Ammean  province  and  its  doonsstic  gov- 
ernment* Various  new  manufactories,  at  the  same  time  (one,  in 
particular,  for  the  production  of  brass  wire,  and  anodier  for 
enamelling  trinkets  in  the  style  practised  at  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield),  sprung  up  at  New  York. 

Meanwhile,  the  project  of  taxing  America  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  resumed  by  the  British  cabinet  and  de&iitiTely  em- 
braced, notwitiistandii^  the  adverse  opinions  of  Chatham,  Cam- 
den, imd  Ccmway,  who  continued  to  strengthen  by  their  ad- 
herence an  administration  which  they  were  totally  unable  to 
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where  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  now  as  generally  re- 
gretted as  the  act  itself  had  been  condemned  only  a  year 
before.  Ambition  and  pride  again  prevailed  over  the  just  and 
reasonable  policy  to  whose  control  they  had  yielded  a  tempo- 
rary submission  ;  and,  like  the  infatuated  Egypdan  monarch 
and  his  servants,  the  rulers  of  Britain  repented  the  deliverance 
that  had  been  conceded  to  a  dependent  people.^  All  the 
courtiers  protested  that  the  king  was  in  a  humiliated  state,  and 
urged  Townshend,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  to  remem- 
ber the  language  he  formerly  held,  and  to  retrieve  the  dignity 
of  die  crown  by  some  financial  measure  that  would  give  a 
practical  effect  to  the  Declaratory  Act.*  In  conformity  with 
these  views  and  sentiments,  a  bill  was  mtroduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Townshend,  imposing  duties  on  all 
glass,  lead,  painters'  colors,  tea,  and  paper,  imported  into  the 
American  provinces.  [May,  1767.]  The  preamble  of  the 
bill  declared,  that  ^^  it  is  expedient  that  a  revenue  should  be 
raised  in  his  Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  for  making  a 
more  certain  and  adequate  provision  for  defraying  the  charge 
of  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  support  of  civil  gov- 
ernment in  those  provinces,  where  it  shall  be  found  necessary  ; 
and  towards  farther  defraying  the  expenses  of  defending,  pro- 
tecting, and  securing  the  said  dominions."  By  one  clause  in 
the  bill,  the  king  was  empowered  to  establish,  by  sign  manual, 
a  general  civil  list^  in  every  province  of  North  America,  to  an 
indefinite  extent,  with  salaries,  pensions,  and  appointments  to 
an  unlimited  amount ;  and  it  was  provided,  that,  after  liquida- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  civil  list,  the  residue  of  the  revenue 
to  be  derived  from  America  should  abide  the  disposal  of  the 
British  parliament.  This  bill  met  with  hardly  the  shadow  of 
opposition  in  parliament,  where  perhaps  some  members  chose 
to  regard  it  as  a  commercial  regulation,  and  others  more  or 
less  willingly  acknowledged  that  any  discussion  of  its  principle 
was  precluded  by  the  terms  of  the  Declaratory  Act.     Richard 

'  "  And  tbej  said,  Why  have  toe  done  this^  that  we  have  let  Israel  go  from 
senrinf  as  ?  "    Exod.  xiv.  5. 
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Jackson,  a  ^mber  of  the  House  of  CommoDS,  opposed  the 
clause  authorizing  a  civil  list.  Its  object,  he  said,  was  lo  rea- 
der all  the  public  officers  and  magistrates  in  America  inde- 
pendent of  the  people ;  and  although  he  admitted  that  the 
judges  ought  to  be  independent  both  of  the  people  and  the 
crown,  yet  he  insisted  that  the  dependence  of  the  governors 
upon  the  provincial  assemblies  was  just  and  expedient,  as  af* 
fording  the  only  safeguard  which  the  colonbts  possessed  against 
the  perversion  or  abuse  of  the  executive  power.  The  rojral 
governors  sent  to  America,  he  observed,  were  often  needy, 
unprincipled  men,  and  always  dependent  for  the  duration  of 
their  functions  on  the  pleasure  of  the  crown ;  and  great  mis- 
chief and  injustice  would  arise  from  rendering  them  totally  in- 
dependent of  the  people.  Only  one  other  member  of  the 
house  supported  Jackson  in  this  objecticHi ;  and  without  farther 
discussion  or  obstruction,  the  bill  was  passed  bto  a  law.^  Ed- 
mund Burke  has  asserted,  and  it  seems  nowise  improbable, 
that  Townshend  expected  that  this  act  would  be  rendered  pal- 
atable to  the  Americans,  or  at  least  far  less  unpalatable  than  the 
Stamp  Act,  by  the  considerations,  that  the  revenue  it  assigned 
was  derived  from  external  or  port  duties,  to  which  they  had  been 
represented  as  willing  to  submit,  and  that  those  duties  were  by  no 
means  heavy,  and,  excepting  the  tax  upon  tea,  w^e  not  im* 
posed  on  any  of  the  grand  articles  of  commerce.  We  shall 
find,  indeed,  that  a  very  different  impression  from  what  Town- 
shend anticipated  was  actually  produced  by  the  first  of  these 
considerations  ;  but,  before  it  had  time  to  operate  at  all,  any 
advantage  which  might  have  been  gained  from  it,  or  from  the 
other  extenuating  suggestions,  was  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  contemporary  proceedings  of  the  parliament  with  regard 
to  America,  which,  unhappily,  combined  to  inflame  the  discon-' 
tent,  great  or  small,  which  the  .measure  we  have  remarked  was 
of  itself  calculated  to  awaken.  For,  to  insure  the  payment  of 
the  new  taxes,  as  well  as  to  promote  a  stricter  execution  oi 
all  the  trade  laws,  an  act  was  passed,  immediately  after,  for 
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the  new  imposts  with  which  it  was  associated,  would  h«v^  beeo 
r^arded  with  aversion  hj  the  colonists. 

And  while  these  measures  were  in  progress  through  the 
houses  of  parliament,  another  and  still  more  offensive  exertion 
of  British  authority  was  elicited  by  the  tidings  that  arrived  of 
the  reAisal  of  the  New  York  assembly  to  make  provbion  for 
the  accommodation  of  British  troops  within  their  provincial 
traritory.  The  wrathful  impatience  provoked  by  this  intelli- 
^nce  was  industriously  fomented  by  Grenville  and  his  adher- 
ents, who  declaimed  in  passionate  and  yet  plausible  strains  oq 
the  progress  of  disobedience  in  America,  where  the  people 
were  now  encouraged,  by  their  recent  triumph  over  the  Stamp 
Act,  to  resist  another  parliamentary  measure,  against  which  they 
had  not  even  observed  the  ceremony  of  petitioning.  To  pacify 
the  clamor  raised  on  this  occasion,  the  ministers  introduced 
into  parUament  an  act,^  which  was  instantly  passed,  and  which 
prohibited  the  assembly  of  New  York  from  exercising  any  of 
the  functions  of  l^islation  till  they  complied  with  the  prior 
statute  for  providing  quarters  and  accommodations  to  his  Maj- 
esty's troops.  [July.]  No  measure  could  have  been  devised 
more  calculated  to  spread  alarm  throughout  America,  and  re- 
kindle the  flames  of  the  Stamp  Act  controversy.  It  was  a  blow 
which  rendered  their  domestic  legislation  —  tbe  privilege  most 
deeply  cherished  by  the  colonists,  and  for  which  they  had"  re- 
cently contended  with  so  much  warmth^ resolution,  and  unanim- 
ity — insecure  and  precarious  ;  at  once  depriving  New  York  of 
this  advantage,  and  proclaimmg,  by  inevitable  inference,  that  ev- 
ery colonial  assembly  in  America  depended  for  its  existence  on 
the  satisfaction  which  its  conduct  might  afford  to  the  royal  minis- 
ters and  the  British  parliament,  and  was  liable  to  be  suspended 
or  abolished  by  an  exertion  of  parliamentary  power.  And 
thus,  by  a  series  of  measures,,  which,  occurring  at  the  same 
time,  seemed  but  kindred  branches  of  one  scheme  of  policy, 
and  mutually  promoted  the  offensive  impressions  they  were 
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act  which  we  have  hst  remarked,  she  assumed  and  exemplified 
the  power  of  depriving  them  of  that  institution  behmd  which 
they  had  shielded  themselves  from  the  interference  of  parlia- 
ment with  their  internal  taxation.  By  the  establishment  of  -a 
board  of  customs  in  America,  she  announced  a  more  rigid  ex- 
ecution of  the  trade  laws.  By  the  new  duties  which  she  im- 
posed under  the  guise  of  external  taxes,  she  tempted  the  colo- 
nists to  question,  as,  mdeed,  many  of  them  had  ahready  done^ 
the  competency  of  subjecting  them  even  to  external  taxation 
by  parliament ;  and  by  the  establishment  of  the  civil  list,  she 
authoritatively  determined  in  her  own  favor  a  point,  which,  after 
many  disputes  with  the  colonists,  she  had  formerly  abandoned 
to  them,^  and  deprived  them  of  the  control  they  had  so  long 
exercised  over  their  provincial  governors  and  magistrates.' 

It  is  strange  that  the  British  government  should  have  so 
blindly  disregarded  or  so  inadequately  appreciated  the  great  and 
increasing  danger  of  the  predicament  m  which  its  colonial  do- 
minion was  mvolved  by  these  public  and  protracted  disputes 
with  the  Americans.  Every  other  nation  in  the  world  was 
tempted  to  desire  the  downfall  of  the  Britbh  ascendency  in 
America,  as  mvolving  the  destruction  of  that  system  of  monop- 
oly by  which  Britam  reserved,  or  at  least  attempted  to  reserve, 
the  whole  of  the  American  trade  to  herself.  So  far,  the  in- 
terests of  America  manifestly  convei^ecl  with  those  of  many 
powerful  states  in  opposition  to  British  authority ;  and  if  the 
Americans  were  provoked  to  vindicate  those  interests  by  force 
of  arms,  it  might  easily  be  conjectured  that  they  would  not  be 
left  to  wage  the  conflict  unassisted  by  nations  which  had  so 
deep  a  stake  m  its  issue.  The  principles  of  good  faith  and 
honor  might,  indeed,  operate  more  or  less  forcibly  to  deter 
other  sovereign  states,  in  amity  or  at  peace  with  the  British 
monarch,  from  seducing  or  encouraging  his  subjects  to  revolt ; 
but  the  emergent  probability  of  such  revolt,  with  the  near  pros- 
pect of  its  collateral  advantages,  was  but  too  likely  to  over- 
power those  self-denying  considerations.     All  the  late  meas- 
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iea,  but  of  everj  nauoo  that  was  restrabed  from  trading  with 
her  ;  drew  the  bands  of  common  interest  betwe^i  them  and 
her  closer  than  before  ;  and  increased  the  earnest  expectation 
and  attention  with  which  they  regarded  her   conduct,  and 
watched  the  progress  of  the  disputes  between  her  and  her  pa- 
rent state.     France,  besides  partaking  the  general  interest  of 
commercial  nations  in  opposition  to  the  British  colonial  em* 
pire  and  monopdy,  ^as  additionally  incited  to  desire  the  revok 
of  America,  as  an  e^ent  that  would  avenge  or  countervail  the 
loss  of  Canada,  and  divest  Britain  of  that  powerful  branch  of 
her  naval  force   which  America  was  likely  to  supply,  and 
which  in  any  future  war  that  might  arise  would  render  the  in- 
sular colonies  of  the  French  an  easy  conquest.^     As  France 
was  induced  by  stronger  motives  than  any  other  Einropean 
nation  to  desire  the  separation  of  America  from  Britain,  so 
was  she  less  deterred  by  hcNiorable  scruples  from  attempting  to 
promote  it.     On  the  very  day  on  which  the  Duke  de  Choiseul 
(an  implacable  enemy  of  the  British  empire)  signed,  as  the 
minist^  of  France,  the  preliminaries  of  the  late  treaty  of  peace 
concerted  at  Fontainebleau,  he  entered  faito  a  secret  convention 
with  Spain,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  war  should  be 
renewed  against  England  at  the  expiry  of  eight  years,  — a  time 
which  was  thought  sufficient  to  repair  the  exhausted  strength 
of  the  two  Bourbon  monarchies  ;  and  this  perfidious  design  he 
continued  secretly  but  steadily  to  cherish  and  promote,  till  its 
completion  was  btercepted  by  the  decline  and  fall  of  his  own 
ministerial  credit.' 

Hardly  a  mcxith  after  the  last  acts  of  parliament  which  we 
have  remarked  had  been  passed,  the  French  ambassador  at  Lon- 
don addressed  himself  to  Dr.  Franklin  in  a  style  that  discovered 
to  this  acute  politician  the  wish  of  the  French  court  to  inflame 
the  quarrel  between  Britain  and  America.  [August,  1767.] 
But  Franklin,  though  sincerely  attached  to  the  interests  of  bis 

>  That  creat  political  writer,  Gentz,  in  his  treatise  on  the  finances  of  Britain, 
remarks  the  passionate  prejudice  hy  which  French  statesmen  have  been  mis- 
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cotiDtiyinen,  stiS  elierished  the  hope  that  the  quarrel  nnght 
be  acc<mimodated,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  British  empbe 
mamtaioed  in  eootisteace  with  the  preservation  of  American 
liberty.  Hit  son  was  at  this  time  the  royal  governor  of  New 
Jersey  ;  he  himself  was  die  postmaster-gencffal  of  America ; 
and  so  favorably  was  he  regarded  at  the  British  court,  that  it 
was  proposed)  not  long  after,  as  he  himself  has  rehted,  to 
appomt  him  under-secretary  of  state  for  Americm  affidrs. 
It  was  also  reported  to  him,  and  received  with  the  credit  wil- 
lingly given  to  so  flattering  a  communication,  that  the  king  ex*- 
pressed  a  high  esteem  for  his  character.  At  die  present  period, 
and  for  some  time  after,  he  eotertained  a  very  favorable  opinion 
of  George  the  Third,  whom,  in  letters  to  his  firiends  in  Amer* 
ica,  he  described  as  ^^  the  best  king  that  any  nation  was  ever 
Uessed  with  " ;  nor  had  he  yet  survived  the  hostile  feelings  and 
views  which  he  once  cherished  against  France.  His  senti- 
ments  underwit  at  a  later  epoch  a  very  great  change  ;  but  as 
yet,  though  at  bottom  the  detennEiined  friend  o£  America,  he 
eirtertained  as  much  respect  and  aflbction  for  Britain  and  her 
iostitations  and  authority,  as  could  consist  with  that  preponder- 
ating attachment.  Convinced  that  every  degree  of  liberty 
which  he  deemed  essential  to  human  welfiu'e  and  happiness 
must  finaDy  be  secured  to  America,  ^rfiether  separated  from  or 
connected  with  the  main  trunk  of  the  ^itish  empire,  he  was 
desirous  to  restrain  his  countrymen  from  precipitating  their 
dispute  with  the  parent  state  to  an  extremity ;  and  blamed 
their  violence  in  his  letters  to  America,  while  he  endeavoured 
to  pelfiate  or  disguise  it  in  his  representations  to  the  statesmen 
ffiid  authorities  of  England.  On  the  present  occanon,  thon^ 
awake  to  the  drift  of  the  French  ambassador,  he  seems  neither 
to  have  utterly  extfaiguished  the  hopes  nor  to  have  encouraged 
a  full  disclosure  of  the  views  of  this  minister,  who  was  proba- 
bly content  to  hint  the  sentiments  of  his  court  m  a  manner  in- 

falliorilila  ff\  ITi^nlrlm'a  cQ<ro/«ifv      uritlirMif    atarflinor    Viia    Yw\nnr    a« 
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wtitik  he  receiTed  on  thi»  subject ;  and  eoimnuHictted  it  otiljr 
to  lis  son,  under  a  strict  injanetioD  of  secrecy.^ 

Nor  was  this  the  only,  or  even  the  roost  notable,  attempt  of 
the  Freacb  court  to  animate  the  spirit  and  reoisunce  of  the 
Aiiieifoaiis,  and  promoce  a  total  breach  between  ti!em  and  tbe 
British  BatioD.  Both  prior  and  tdbsequcnf  to  the  present 
period,  rarioos  emissaries  ^aifdoyed  by  the  court  of  France 
traveUed  in  disguise  ibroc^  die  American  States,  examtitiiig 
in  what  points  tbe  British  domiakiii  was  most  vulnerable,  and 
seising  every  opportunity  to  fan  the  flame  of  discontent,  and 
ksinuate  that  revok  would  be  facilitated  by  foreign  assistance. 
The  meet  Astingutsfaed  of  these  emissaries  was  a  German 
biffon,  named  De  Kalb,  a  brave  and  enterprising  officer,  who 
had  long  served  in  the  French  army,  and  afterwards  held  a 
oemmission  from  tbe  revolncionaiy  government  of  America. 
He  was  a  devoted  partisan  and  indefatigable  agent  of  France, 
and  retained  tins  function  even  while  employed  as  an  oiBeer 
m  the  American  army  ;  maintaming,  like  some  other  French 
oficers  similarly  circumstanced,  a  close  correspondence  in 
cipher  with  the  cabinet  of  Versailles,  both  before  and  after  die 
open  espousd  of  tbe  American  cause  by  tbe  French  govern- 
ment Though  active,  subtle,  and  adroit  as  an  kitriguer,  De 
Kalb  appears  to  have  been  but  a  superficial  observer.  He 
often  eomplained  of  his  want  of  success  in  stknulating  the 
Americans  to  revolt ;  and  expressed  his  astonishment  at  tbe 
blundering  folly  with  which  die  English  government  efiaced 
tbe  ardent  and  deep-rooted  attachment  which  still  (he  was  per- 
suaded) linked  the  colonists  to  their  parent  state.  It  seems, 
indeed,  highly  {nrobable  that  his  suggestions  at  first  (and  he 
was  employed  from  a  very  early  period)  neither  were  nor 
could  be  so  acceptable  as  he  desired  to  the  Americans,  whose 
jealousy  of  the  British  government  not  only  was  mixed  widi  a 
great  deal  of  affection  for  the  British  people,  but  could  not 
readily  coalesce  with  prospects  of  the  aid  and  friendship  of 
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natioos  which,  as  the  enemies  of  Britaio,  thej  had  often  re- 
garded through  the  unfavorable  inedium  of  hostile  relations 
with  themselves.  ' 

'  The  idea,  particularly,  of  French  aid  and  favor  was  more 
likety  at  6rst  to  chill  the  ardor  than  to  warm  the  courage  of 
the  Americans  in  a  dispute  with  Britam  ;  for  the  French  bad 
been  their  enemies  since  the  foundation  of  the  colonial  settle- 
ments ;  and  the  most  interesting  portions  of  their  history  and 
recoUectbns  consisted  of  dangers  and  sufferings  entailed  by 
the  hostilities  of  France,  or  of  triumph  and  advantage  associ- 
ated with  the  success  of  Britain  over  her  rival.  Though  the 
honor  and  candor  of  De  Kalb  are  far  from  unezceptionabie, 
no  good  reason  has  been  shown  for  taxing  him  (in  the  repre- 
sentations to  which  we  have  adverted)  with  want  of  sincerity, 
and  still  less  for  imputing  to  him  gross  and  wiliul  &lsehood. 
But  he  seems,  in  the  account  of  his  missions,  and  in  his  esti- 
mate of  the  sentiments  and  dispositions  of  the  Americans,  to 
have  been  blinded  by  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  mterests 
of  France,  and  an  exclusive  predilection  for  French  character, 
temperament,  and  manners.^  The  employment  of  De  Kalb, 
and  of  other  ag^ts  of  France  in  America,  is  an  indisputaUe 
fact ;  the  success  of  their  exertions  is  a  pomt  controverted  and 
controvertible.  A  recent  European  historian  of  the  American 
Revolution  has  been  betrayed  into  exaggeration  in  describing 
the  intrigues  of  France  as  'die  main  cause  of  that  catastrophe  ; 
and  some  American  writers  have  been  transported  by  patriotic 
zeal  and  indignation  into  an  opposite  error,  and  too  hastily 
denied  that  the  intrigues  of  France  exerted  any  influence  at  all 
on  the  sentiments  of  their  countrymen.^     It  would  require 

'  "  ThAre  is,**  sayn  De  Kalb,  in  one  of  his  lettera,  "  a  hundred  times  more 
enthosiasm  for  the  American  Revolution  in  any  one  of  our  cofiee-hooses  of 
Paris  than  in  all  the  thirteen  provinces  of  Amenca  united.**  La  Fayette,  who 
was  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Americans  than  De  Kalb,  formed  a 
jester  estimate  of  the  calm,  yet  firm  and  determined,  porpoee  of  libefty  wfaidi 
they  cherished.    That  great  and  good  man  assured  me,  tnat.  very  shortly  aftpr 
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more  than  mortal  discermnent  to  ascertain  how  fieir  either  of 
these  disputants  is  *wrong  or  hoth  of  them  are  right.  It  is 
certain,  that,  at  an  early  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
before  France  had  ventured  openly  to  support  America,  several 
of  the  agents  of  the  French  ministers  obtained  commands  m 
the  American  army  ;  and  that,  even  before  this  army  was 
formed,  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  popular  parQr  in  America 
confidently  relied  on  the  assistance  of  France,  Holland,  and 
Spain,  in  case  of  a  final  rupture  with  Britain.^ 

The  act  of  parliament  which  imposed  duties  on  tea  and 
other  articles  imported  into  America  excited  as  much  concern 
and  anxiety,  and  experienced  an  opposition  as  determined, 
though  not  as  violent,  as  the  Stamp  Act  had  done.  Instead 
of  the  aversion  with  which  the  colonists  regarded  the  recent 
act  being  diminished  by  the  consideration  that  the  duties  which 
it  imposed  were,  strictly  speaking,  external  taxes,  the  imposi- 
tion of  these  duties,  and  the  sanction  which  they  received  from 
an  extension  of  the  principle  of  external  taxation,  tended  to 
destroy  all  the  respect  or  acquiescence  which  this  prerogative 
had  ever  obtained  in  America.  That  there  was  no  ^soHd 
distinction  between  internal  and  external  taxation  had  been 
maintained  by  Otis,  in  America,  and  by  Grenville,  in  the 
British  parliament ;  it  was  a  deduction  that  manifestly  followed 
from  the  reasonings  of  Pitt  and  Camden ;  and  was  a  tenet 
embraced  and  avowed  by  many  other  politicians,  both  among 

ing  the  influence  of  the  French  intrigues.  But,  in  order  to  support  his  own 
equally  inadmiasible  assertion,  that  these  intrigues  were  totally  inefficacious, 
he  appeals  only  to  De  Kalb,  whom  he  had  previously  denounced  as  a  perfidi- 
ous calumniator  of  America. 

La  Fayette  informed  me  that  De  Kalb  was  employed  by  the  French  minis- 
ter, Choiseul,  who  rewarded  his  servicesj  but  kept  aloof  from  direct  intercourse 
with  him,  and  retained  the  power  of  disavowing  his  agencj ;  and  that  both 
De  Kalb  and  other  agents  or  France  indul^d  uemsolves  in  much  exagger- 
ati(y,  and  &i  outstepped  the  limits  of  their  instructions,  in  the  representa- 
tions and  overtures  which  they  addressed  to  the  Americans.  The  conduct  of 
the  French  court,  in  relation  to  the  quarrel  between  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
was  exceedingly  fluctuating,  and  its  purposes  long  unfixed. 

David  Hume  was  at  this  period  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  British  embassy 
at  Paris ;  but,  with  all  bis  sagacity  and  penetration,  he  neither  discovered  nor 
seems  even  to  have  suspected  the  insidious  and  vindictive  policy  of  the 
French  government. 

'  AftMunl  RBffistf-r  fnr  17B7  and  for  1T7R.    Hntnhinann.     Bradford.     ITordon. 
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ibe  firioMls  of  America  and  the  pardsans  of  Britaio.  It  was 
now  supported  Id  an  able  and  spirited  treatise  entitled  Imut9 
of  a  Pennsylvanian  Former,'— tbe  production  of  John  Dick- 
inson, a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  which  obtained  a  prodigious 
circulation  and  high  popularity  in  America,  and  gained  its 
author  the  thanks  of  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts.  He 
warned  his  countrymen  not  to  be  deluded  by  the  moderate 
rate  of  the  new  duties, — a  circumstance  which  he  character- 
ized as  artfully  intended  to  prepare  their  necks  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  collar  whose  increasing  weight  would  gradually  bow 
them  to  the  ground ;  and  he  encouraged  them  to  hope  that  a 
deliverance  from  this  evil  would  be  obtained  by  a  resumption 
of  the  same  general  and  animated  opposition  which  had  pro- 
cured the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act. 

These  iMUn^  gave  so  strong  an  impulse  to  the  spirit  of 
discontent  and  resistance  m  America,  that  they  would  prob- 
ably have  incited  the  people  to  some  violent  and  tumultuary 
proceedings,  if  the  public  attention  had  not  been  previously 
directed  to  a  system  of  opposition  at  once  more  effectual, 
prudent,  and  magnanimous.  Some  of  the  leading  j[>oliticians 
in  Massachusetts,  having  suggested  that  the  last  of  the  defensive 
measures  employed  against  the  Stamp  Act,  the  non-importa- 
tion agreement,  had  been  more  efficient  than  all  the  others,  and 
was  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  present  emeigency,  the  noticm 
was  eagerly  embraced  ;  and,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Boston  [October  28,  1767],  resolutions  were  pro- 
posed and  adopted  to  discontinue  the  importation  of  commodi- 
ties from  Enghnd,  and  especially  of  all  diose  on  which  the 

'  They  were  attributed,  in  England,  to  Dr.  Franklin,  whom,  in  fact,  they 
were  the  means  of  converting  from  the  opinion  which  he  bad  recently  ex- 
pressed of  the  legitimacy  of  external  taxes  imposed  by  the  parliament  on 
America.  In  a  letter  written  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  after  alluding 
to  Dickinson's  work,  he  says,  —  "  The  more  I  have  thought  and  read  on^the 
subject,  the  more  I  nnd  myself  confirmed  in  opinion  that  no  middle  doctrine 
can  be  well  maintained;  I  mean  not  clearly  with  intelligible  arguments, 
something  might  be  made  of  either  of  the  extremes ;  that  parliament  has 
P^y^l'  i?  make  ail  laws  for  us,  or  that  it  has  power  to  make  wo  laws  for  ns ; 
and  I  tomk  the  arguments  for  the  latter  more  numerous  and  weighty  than 
those  for  the  former."— ** I  know  not."  he  adds.  «  what  the  Boston  neonle 
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new  dhities  were  kid,  ontil  not  only  die  act  imposing  tbem,  but 
aU  the  late  reveaue  acts,  likewise,  should  be  repealed  ; — and, 
as  a  subsidiarj  measure,  to  promote  by  eyeiy  possible  efTort  tbe 
growth  of  domestic  manufactures  and  the  practice  of  industry 
and  economy.  These  resolutions  were  propagated  throughout 
America,  and  from  the  first  zealously  executed  in  New  Eng- 
land, where  a  considerable  change  of  manners  now  began  to 
appear.  Of  late  years  a  taste  for  gay  and  expensive  pleasures 
had  been  gaining  ground  among  the  descendants  of  Uie  Puri- 
tans, especially  in  Massachusetts ;  and  several  attempts  were 
made,  though  ineffectually,  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  law 
which  prohibited  theatrical  entertainments.  But  now  a  general 
simplicity  of  dress  and  living  was  diligently  cultivated  ;  and 
even  the  taste  fur  expensive  funerals,  which  the  law  had  vainly 
attempted  to  restrain,  was  sacrificed  to  the  practice  of  habits 
which  were  justly  accounted  the  firmest  as  well  as  the  most 
respectable  bulwarks  of  American  freedom.  But  it  is  easier 
to  induce  mankind  in  genial  to  pursue  liberty  with  passion- 
ate zeal,  than  to  merit  and  secure  it  by  patient  fortitude  and 
virtue. 

In  other  parts  of  America,  some  disinclination  was  shown 
at  first  to  imitate  the**  austere  example  of  New  England  ;  and 
the  merchants  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  in  particular, 
more  impressed  with  the  inconvenience  they  had  endured  than 
with  the  advantage  they  had  gained  from  the  former  non-im- 
p<»tation  agreement,  declined,  for  a  while,  to  repeat  the  exper- 
iment. They  remembered  (said  their  sturdier  countrymen) 
and  longed  for  the  JUshpots  of  Egypt.  Nothing  could  be 
more  discouraging  to  the  New  Englanders  ;  for  the  efficacy  of 
the  measure  depended  on  its  general  adoption.  Yet  they  per- 
sisted with  a  firm  and  stubborn  determination,  which  even  those 
who  refused  to  imitate  could  not  forbear  to  praise  ;  and  it  was 
generally  declared  in  the  provinces,  that,  ^^if  America  be  saved 
from  the  impending  danger.  New  England  will  be  her  acknowl- 
edged guardian."  By  degrees,  however,  the  example  of  this 
people  obtained  imitation  as  well  as  applause.  The  political 
clubs,  which  bej2;an  to  resume  their  ibnctioDS  and   activity, 
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ment,  which,  bj  their  aid  and  ocber  anxBiafy.  cireumstttneaB^ 
crfMained  a  general,  though  not  till  two  years  aft^  the  present 
period  a  universal,  preral^oe  in  America.^  In  several  of  the 
provinces,  meanwhile,  and  especially  in  New  Ei^land,  there 
was  published  in  pamphlets  and  newspapers  a  great  variety  of 
political  essays,  inquiries,  strictures,  and  arguments,  many  of 
which  impugned  and  vilified  the  sovereign  authoriQr  of  the 
parent  state  with  a  boldness  of  freedom  unknown  before. 
America,  it  was  said,  had  now  passed  her  national  minority  ; 
and  with  the  age  came  the  ri^  and  the  capacity  of  inde- 
pendence. It  was  maintained  that  freemen  were  not  to  be 
governed,  any  more  than  taxed,  but  by  their  own  coasent,  sig- 
nified by  their  own  representatives  ;  and  that  the  British  par- 
liament was  no  more  entided  to  derive  present  authority  from 
the  past  exercise  or  abuse  of  power  over  America,  than  a 
private  trustee  or  guardian  was  entitled  to  retain  his  govermnent 
of  a  ward  advanced  to  manhood,  on  the  plea  of  having  ruled 
him  m  his  nonage  and  pillaged  his  estate.^  The  longer  the 
controversy  betwera  Britain  and  her  colonies  endured,  the 
larger  became  the  views,  the  stouter  the  importunity,  and  die 
more  violent  the  language  of  American  writers  and  politicians. 
The  more  narrowly  the  foundations  of  sovereign  authcMrity  were 
explored,  the  more  fatally  were  the  pillars  of  British  domina- 
tion shaken  and  undermined.' 

Although  the  act  of  parliament  suspen<fii^  the  fimcticms  of 
the  assembly  of  New  Yoric  excited  much  alarm  and  bdignatioo 
among  the  American  people,  and  was  stigmatized  m  all  their  ^ 
newspapers  as  a  measore  fraught  with  general  danger,  yet  the 
several  provincial  governments  were  so  completely  discon- 

'  Yet,  between  1764  and  1767,  the  annaal  exports  from  Britain  to  America 
are  said  to  have  sustained  a  diminution  of  £  1,500,000  storting.  P^Uiieal  Reg- 
itterfar  1767.  Many  Americans  were  disheartened  in  consequence  of  haying 
prospectively  overrated  the  effects  of  their  hostile  commercial  policy.  "Events 
proved,"  sa^  Ramsay,  "  that  young  nations,  like  young  people,  are  pfone  to 
overrate  their  own  importance." 

'  Annual  Rtgisterfor  1768.  Franklin's  Memoirs  and  Correspendmee.  Brad- 
ford.   Gordon. 
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ooeted  bj  any  legal  or  fonnd  tie,  tbat  censure,  comfJamt,  or 
eveo  pubBc  notice  of  that  measure  by  any  of  the  other  States 
or  their  representative  assemblies  seemed  an  irregular  and  in- 
competent proceeding.  The  assembly  of  Viipnia,  neverthe- 
less, was  not  deterred  by  thb  consideration  from  passing  a 
resohnion  in  which  it  denounced,  as  grievous  encroachments 
upon  American  liberty,  not  only  the  act  which  was  confined  to 
New  Yotk^  but  the  previous  and  more  ^neral  statute,  for  diso- 
bedience to  which  New  York  was  punished.  If  the  parlia- 
ment, it  was  warmly  declared,  can  lawfully  compel  the  colo- 
nies to  fiimirii  a  single  article  of  accommodation  to  die  troops 
sent  firom  England,  it  may  by  parity  of  reason  oblige  them  to 
fiimieh  clothes,  arms,  and  every  necessary,  ev^  kichiding  the 
pay  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  ;  a.  doctrine  totally  incompati* 
Ue  with  the  existence  of  liborgr  or  the  security  of  property  in 
America. 

Massachusetts,  which  had  si^ested  the  convention  of  1765, 
again  took  the  lead  in  proposing  by  uaited  counsels  to  sur- 
mount or  diminish  the  grand  impediment  by  which  the  inter- 
ests of  American  liberty  were  obstructed.  The  assembly  of 
this  province  now  addressed  to  all  the  sister  colonies  a  circular 
letter  [February  11,  1768],  signifymg  that  they  had  seriously 
coi»idered  the  greH  evils  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  America 
were  subjected  from  the  operation  of  several  acts  of  pariiam^it 
imposing  taxes  vepoa  them,  and  requesting  the  other  colonies 
to  unite  in  suitable  measures  to  obtain  redress.  The  letter 
concluded  with  warm  expressions  of  loyalty  to  the  king,  and 
^^  of  firm  confidence  that  the  united  and  dutiful  supplications  of 
bis  distressed  American  subjects  will  meet  with  his  royal  and 
fivvorable  acceptance."  The  assembly  were  deterred  from 
proposing  a  repetition  of  the  national  convention  which  had 
takos  place  three  years  before  by  the  int^igence  they  had 
received  of  the  jealousy  and  aknn  with  which  that  measure 
wis  regarded  by  the  Britisfa  government ;  and,  on  die  present 
occasion,  diey  were  contented  with  proposing  mutual  corre- 
spondence between  the  colonies,  and  uniformity  of  language  in 
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provincial  agent  at  London,  which  they  bad  composed  and 
transmitted  to  England.  In  these  compositions,  they  declared 
that  the  parliament  doubtless  possessed  supreme  legislative 
power  over  the  whole  empire,  but  that,  as  it  derived  its  au- 
thority from  the  political  system  or  constitution  of  the  state, 
it  could  not  overleap  the  bounds  of  constitutional  princifdes 
without  destroying  its  own  foundation  ;  that,  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  the  British  constitution,  the  American  colo- 
nists enjoyed  the  right  of  being  taxed  by  their  own  represent- 
atives alone,  and  had  hitherto  exercised  it  by  the  instrumental- 
ity of  their  subordinate  legislatures  ;  that  they  were  therefore 
entitled  (exclusive  of  any  consideration  of  charter  franchises), 
with  a  decent  firmness  becoming  the  character  of  freemen  and 
subjects,  to  assert  their  natural  and  constitutional  right  ;  and 
that  it  was  their  humble  opinion  that  this  right  was  violated  by 
the  acts  of  parliament  imposing  taxes  upon  them  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  ;  that  the  American  judges 
were  not,  like  the  judges  of  England,  independent  of  the 
crown  ;  and  that  fireedom  and  justice  were  not  secured  to  a 
people  deprived  of  all  control  over  governors  and  judges  hold- 
ing their  commissions  by  the  tenure  of  rojral  will  and  pleasure  ; 
that  the  creation  of  a  civil  list  with  an  indefinite  number  of 
public  officers,  whose  salaries  were  to  be  fixed  and  allotted  by 
the  king  and  paid  by  the  colonists,  and  the  statute  requiring 
the  colonists  to  fuihish  provisions  to  the  British  troops,  were 
burdensome  and  oppressive  ;  that  they  had  reason  to  bdieve 
that  the  enemies  of  the  colonists  had  represented  them  to  the 
king  as  factious,  disloyal,  and  aiming  at  independence  ;  btit 
that  this  assembly  could  assure  his  Majesty,  with  r^ard  to  the 
people  of  Massachusetts,  and  as  they  also  believed  of  all  hb 
American  territories,  that  the  charge  was  unjust.  The  circu- 
lar letter,  and  other  relative  compositions  of  the  Massachusetts 
assembly,  produced  a  strong  sensation  throughout  America. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  caution  and  moderation  with  which  tBn 
measure  was  conducted,  its  great  importance  was  clearly  per- 

aaivaH.      The    assAinblv  of  New    TTamnfthirA.    wHiIa    th^v    at- 
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triDsaction  of  important  business  ;  a  bebaviour  for  which  they 
received  the  commendations  of  the  king  m  the  following  year. 
But  roost  of  the  other  provincial  assemblies  acceded  zealously 
and  promptly  to  the  ovorture  of  Massachusetts,  and  adopted 
petitions  and  representations  of  the  same  tenor  with  those  of 
which  copies  were  transmitted  to  them.  The  Virginian  as- 
sembly warmly  applauded  the  generous  concern  manifested  by 
Massachusetts  for  American  liberty. 

Important  and  formidable  to  British  authority  as  this  meas- 
ure undoubtedly  was,  it  seems  not  more,  nay,  rather  less, 
properly  obnoxious  to  the  censure  of  the  British  government 
than  the  proposition  of  a  general  convention  in  1765,  upon 
which  no  public  censure  bad  been  passed.  But  the  conduct 
of  Massachusetts  was  now  to  be  judged  by  a  ministerial  con- 
clave much  less  liberal  and  indulgent  than  that  which  existed 
at  the  former  epoch.  The  British  cabinet,  in  the  close  of  the 
last  year,  underwent  a  considerable  change,  of  which  every 
particular  was  unpropitious  to  a  generous  or  conciliating  policy 
towards  America.  Townshend,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, dying,  was  succeeded  by  Lord  North,  a  man  devoted 
to  royal  prerogative.  The  management  of  American  afiairs 
was  withdrawn  from  Lord  Shelburne,  and  committed  to  Lord 
Hillsborough,  a  determmed  partisan  of  the  highest  pretensions 
and  largest  authority  of  the  parent  state  over  her  colonies. 
Conway  had  resigned  ;  other  changes  of  similar  character  and 
import  had  taken  place  ;  and  though  Lord  Chatham  continued 
to  bold  office  till  the  autumn  of  the  present  year,  he  was  ren- 
dered quite  insignificant  in  the  cabinet  by  ill  health  and  the 
disr^ard  of  his  colleagues.  Bernard,  besides,  who  was  the 
object  of  general  dislike  in  Massachusetts,  and  engaged  in  con- 
tinual altercations  with  the  assembly,  where  he  was  as  eager  to 
extend  the  special  prerogative  of  the  governor  as  to  support 
the  general  prerogative  of  the  parent  state,  sought  to  revenge 
lumself  upon  his  antagonbts  by  exciting  prepossessions  in  the 
British  cabbet  against  the  whole  provincial  population.     For 
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actuated,  and  that  he '  dailjr  expected  a  rdbdlion^  He  riteiw 
wards  endeavoured  to  correct  this  hasQr  expression,  and  nsb* 
ed  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  declarii^  that  he  had  com* 
pletely  misunderstood  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  which 
were,  he  said,  almost  universally  opposed  to  the  pubhcatioDs 
which  he  had  been  led  to  believe  congenial  to  them.  He  even 
extolled  with  elaborate  commendation  the  prudence,  modier* 
ation,  and  conciliating  temper  of  the  assembly,  in  communi- 
cations to  the  ministry  dated  only  a  few  dajrs  before  die  peti- 
tion to  the  king,  the  representation  to  the  ministo^,  and  the 
circular  letter  to  the  other  colonies  were  despatched.  Pro- 
voked and  astonished  by  this  occurrence,  and  eager  to  jusdfy 
himself,  he  conveyed  a  false  and  irritating  account  of  the  whcde 
transaction  to  Britain,  which  unfortunately  found  too  much 
credit  with  the  royal  cabinet. 

The  tenor  of  Us  misrepresentations  appears  from  a  despatch 
which  Lord  Hillsborough  instandy  addressed  to  him  [April  22, 
1768],  reprobating  the  vote  in  favor  of  the  circular  letter  as 
*<  unfair,  contrary  to  the  real  sense  of  the  assembly,  and  pro- 
cured by  surprise  "  ;  and  instructing  him  to  requhre  the  assem- 
bly to  rescind  the  surreptitious  resolve  which  had  given  birth 
to  the  circular  letter,  and  to  declare  their  disapprobation  of 
tiiot  rash  and  hatiy  tramacHon.  In  case  of  their  refiisal  to 
comply  with  this  requisition,  he  was  directed  to  dissolve  the 
assembly  and  transmit  to  England  an  account  of  its  behaviour. 
Circular  letters  were  at  the  same  time  addressed  by  Lord 
Hillsborou^  to  the  governors  of  aU  the  American  provinces, 
inclosing  copies  of  the  obnoxious  composition  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts assembly,  and  signifying,  that,  ^*  As  his  Majesty  con- 
siders this  measure  to  be  of  the  most  dangerous  and  fiu^tioiis 
tendency,  calculated  to  inflame  the  mmds  of  his  good  subjects 
in  the  colonies,  and  promote  an  unwarrantable  coiid>iBatioD, 
and  to  exhibit  an  open  opposition  to  and  dexMl  of  the  authority 
of  parliament,  and  to  subvert  the  true  principles  of  the  const!- 
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an  amMing  efiuaioo  of  spleen,  inaolence,  and  foUy,  peffaape, 
aerer  before  disgraced  the  councils  of  a  civiHzed  community. 
It  excited  general  disgust  in  America,  and  served  only  to  in- 
duce the  other  provinces  to  afford  new  symptoms  of  their  wil- 
lingness to  make  common  cause  with  Massachusetts.  Greatly 
lowered,  mdeed,  was  the  language  of  England  both  in  dignity 
of  sentiment  and  majesty  of  tone,  since  Hillsborougb  succeed- 
ed Pitt  as  the  interpreter  of  her  will  to  America. 

Additional  cause  of  offence  and  quarrel  arose  in  America 
from  the  operation  of  the  act  by  which  a  board  of  customs 
was  established  at  Boston.  Paxton,  one  of  the  commission- 
ers, had  Imig  been  an  object  of  general  dislike  to  the  people  of 
Massachusetts,  on  account  of  the  zeal  with  which  he  seconded 
all  the  pretensions  of  British  prerogative  ;  and  only  his  absence 
from  the  province  during  the  Stamp  Act  riots  had  saved  him 
from  a  share  of  the  popular  vengeance  on  that  occasion.  He 
and  his  colleagues  now  enforced  the  trade  laws  with  a  rigor 
hitherto  unknown,  and  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  increase 
the  prevailing  inquietude  and  irritation.  At  New  York  there 
was  printed  and  circulated  a  manifesto  or  proclamation,  assur- 
ing the  inhabitants  that  commissioners  of  customs  woidd  soon 
be  established  there  as  well  as  at  Boston,  and  summoning 
every  friend  of  liberty  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  receive 
them  with  the  same  treatment  which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
^^  a  set  of  miscreants  under  the  name  of  stamp-masters,  in  the 
year  1766."  All  the  efibrts  of  the  governor  to  discover  the 
authors  of  this  mflammatory  publication  proved  meffectual.  In 
this  province  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  no  way  depressed,  nor 
was  even  the  conduct  of  public  business  obstructed,  by  the  act 
of  parliament  restraimng  the  assembly  from  the  exercise  of 
l^islative  functions.  With  a  plausible  show  of  obedience  to 
the  letter  of  the  statute,  the  assembly  forbore  to  enact  formal 
Imm  ;  but  whenever  money  was  needed  for  public  purposes, 
they  passed  resobtHonay  to  which  the  people  lent  a  prompt  and 
cheerful  obedience  ;  and  thus  the  act,  though  suffideat  to  ex- 
asperate, proved  quite  impotent  to  punish. 
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imported  cargoes,  and  to  hod  tbe  remainder  du^-free.  To 
this  practice,  which  became  so  inveterate  that  the  colonbts 
regarded  the  advantage  accruing  from  it  as  a  right  rather  than 
an  indulgence,  the  commissioners  now  resohred  to  put  a  stop. 
A  sloop  called  the  Liberty,  belonging  to  Hancock,  having 
arrived  at  Boston  laden  with  wine  from  Madma  [June  10, 
1768],  the  captain,  as  usual,  proposed  to  the  tidewaiter  who 
came  to  inspect  the  cai^o,  that  part  of  it  should  be  hnded 
duty-fi«e  ;  but,  meeting  a  refusal,  laid  violent  hands  upon  him, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  crew,  locked  him  up  in  the  caUn 
till  the  whole  cargo  was  carried  ashcnre.  The  next  morning 
he  entered  a  few  pipes  of  the  wine  at  the  custom-house,  as 
having  formed  all  his  lading  ;  but  the  commissioners  of  the 
customs,  iosistbg  that  the  entry  was  deceptive,  caused  the 
sloop  to  be  arrested.  To  secure  the  capture^  it  was  proposed 
that  the  vessel  should  be  removed  from  the  wharf  and  towed 
under  the  guns  of  the  Romney  man-of-war  ;  and,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Romney's  boats,  this  was  accordingly  perform- 
ed, in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  a  great  assemblage  of  people, 
who,  finding  their  remonstrances  disregarded,  assaulted  tbe 
custom-house  officers  with  a  violence  that  had  nearly  proved 
fatal  tor  their  lives.  [June  12.]  On  the  following  day,  the 
populace,  again  assembling  before  the  houses  of  the  collector, 
comptroller,  and  inspector-general  of  the  customs,  broke  their 
windows,  and  then,  seizing  the  collector's  boat,  draped  it 
through  the  town  and  burned  it  on  the  common.  Theur  vio- 
lence, whether  satiated  or  not,  was  checked  at  this  point  by 
the  flight  of  the  commissioners  and  other  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms, who,  leammg  that  renewed  assemblages  of  the  people 
were  expected,  and  believing  or  affecting  to  believe  that  far- 
ther outrages  were  meditated  against  themselves,  hastily  left 
the  place,  and  took  refuge,  first  on  board  the  ship  of  war,  and 
afterwards  m  Castle  William.  [June  13.]  The  city,  mean- 
while, resounded  with  complaints  of  the  insult  that  was  offered 
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theless,  that,  as  the  rioters  deserved  severe  punishment,  they 
must  beseech  the  governor  to  direct  that  they  should  be  prose- 
cuted, and  to  proclaim  a  reward  for  their  discovery.  The 
rioters,  however,  had  nothing  to  fear  ;  nor  was  any  one  of 
them  ever  molested.  A  suit  for  penalties  was  afterwards  in- 
stituted against  Hancock  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  ;  but  the 
officers  of  the  crown,  finding  it  beyond  their  power  to  adduce 
sufficient  evidence  of  facts,  which,  though  every  body  knew, 
nobody  would  attest,  abandoned  the  prosecution  and  restored 
the  vessel.  The  conduct  of  the  officers  in  taxmg  the  people, 
by  implication,  with  the  purpose  of  rescue  was  generally  con- 
demned. It  was,  indeed,  remarked  by  the  few  who  ventured 
to  defend  it,  that  a  rescue  had  actually  taken  place  eighteen 
months  before.  But  to  this  the  advocates  of  the  people  replied, 
that  the  popular  temper  had  undergone  a  change  since  then, 
—  as  was  verified  by  the  fact  that  no  subsequent  rescue  had 
been  attempted;  —  a  fact  the  more  certain,  though  the  less 
significant,  as  in  reality  no  seizure  in  the  interim  had  been 
made.  Unluckily,  about  a  month  after  the  arrest  of  Hancock's 
vessel,  a  schooner,  which  was  seized  with  a  smuggled  cargo  of 
m<Jasses,  and  left  at  the  wharf  under  the  care  of  the  custom- 
house officers,  was  boarded  during  the  night  by  a  numerous 
body  of  men,  who  easily  overpowered  and  confined  the  officers, 
and  carried  the  cargo  on  shore.  The  inhabitants  in  general 
were  greatly  scandalized  to  find  their  recent  declarations  so 
completely  falsified  ;  and  the  selectmen  of  Boston,  sending  for 
the  master  of  the  schooner,  ordered  him  to  surrender  the  mo- 
lasses directly  under  pain  of  the  displeasure  of  the  town.  He 
obeyed  this  injunction  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

In  the  midst  of  the  ferment  produced  by  the  seizure  of  Han- 
cock's vessel,  Bernard  acquainted  the  assembly  of  Massachu- 
setts with  the  communication  which  he  had  received  from 
Lord  Hillsborough.  [June  21.]  The  patriotic  spirit  of  this 
body  was  additionally  roused  and  invigorated,  instead  of  being 
depressed,  by  the  intelligence  ;  and  it  was  farther  sustained  by 
the  arrival  of  friendly  and  approving  letters  firom  the  assemblies 
of  Virginia,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Georgia.^     They 
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easOy  repelled  the  charges  levelled  against  the  conduct  of  the 
former  assembly,  and  by  a  great  majority  of  voices  refused  to 
rescind  its  proceedings.  *'  When  Lord  Hillsborough  knows 
that  we  will  not  rescind  oar  acts,''  said  Otis,  in  a  speech  which 
was  highly  extolled  by  the  popular  party,  and  denounced  as  a 
treasonable  efiusion  by  the  partisans  of  Britain,  '^he  should 
apply  to  parliament  to  rescind  theirs.  Let  Britain  racind  her 
measures^  or  her  authority  is  lost  for  et«r."i  Several  mem- 
bers, who  had  in  the  former  session  opposed  the  resolution  for 
the  chicular  letter,  now  voted  against  rescindmg  it,  protesting 
that  they  would  not  submit  even  to  royal  dictation  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  legislative  functions.  The  assembly  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  recapitulating  the  several 
votes  and  resolutions  which  had  passed  in  the  former  sessicm 
relative  to  the  circular  letter,  —  showing  that  this  mattel-  was 
transacted  in  the  meridian  of  the  session,  in  full  convocation, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  sentiilients  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
members,  —  and  defending,  in  terms  forcible  and  manly,  yet 
decent  and  respectful,  the  transaction  which  was  said  to  have 
given  so  much  offfence  to*  the  king.  To  the  governor  they 
finally  voted  an  address,  of  which  the  tenor  was  so  firm  and 
spirited  that  it  merits  more  particular  commemoration.  [June 
80.]  "It  is  to  us  incomprehensible,"  they  declared,  "that 
we  should  be  required  under  peril  of  dissolution  to  rescind  the 
resoWe  of  a  former  house,  when  it  is  evident  that  that  resolve 
has  no  existence  but  as  a  mere  historical  fact.  Your  Excel- 
lency must  know  that  the  resolve  is,  to  speak  in  the  language 
of  the  common  law,  not  now  exectrtory,  but  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  executed.  If,  as  is  most  probable,  by  the  word  re- 
seif%ding  is  intended  the  passing  a  vote  in  direct  and  express 
disapprobation  of  the  measure  taken  by  the  former  house,  as 
illegal,  inflammatory,  and  tending  to  promote  unjustifiable  com- 
binations against  his  Majesty's  peace,  crown,  and  dignity,  we 
must  take  the  liberty  to  testify  and  publicly  to  declare  that  we 
hold  it  to  be  the  native,  inherent,  indefeasible  right  of  the  sub- 
jects, jointly  or  severally,  to  petition  the  king  for  the  redress 
of  grievances,  prorided  that  the  same  be  done  in  a  decent,  dn- 
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tifiil,  loyal,  and  constitutiooal  way,  without  tumult,  disorder, 
and  coofusion.  If  the  votes  of  this  bouse  are  to  be  coutroUed 
by  the  direction  of  a  minister,  we  have  left  to  us  but  a  vain 
semblance  of  liberty.  We  have  now  only  to  inform  you  that 
this  bouse  have  voted  not  ie  reicind  ;  and  that,  on  a  division 
on  the  question,  there  were  ninety-two  nays,  and  seventeen 
yeas."  That  the  people  might  know  their  friends,  the  as<- 
sembly  ordered  at  the  same  time  that  the  names  of  the  voters 
on  both  sides  of  the  question  should  be  printed  and  published. 
The  list  of  the  majority  was  circulated  with  demonstrations  of 
honor  and  applause ;  the  list  of  the  minority '  was  placarded 
with  testimonies  of  contempt  and  derision.  On  the  following 
day  the  governor  dissolved  the  assembly.  [July  1.]  Pardy 
for  this  act  of  power,  which,  though  enjomed  to  him  by  a  royal 
mandate,  was  produced  by  his  own  misrepresentations,  and 
partly  on  account  of  tinB  intelligence  which  was  received  from 
England  of  his  continual  solicitations  that  a  military  force 
should  be  despatched  to  Massachusetts,  most  of  the  towia  and 
corporations  in  this  province  united  in  declarations,  which  were 
publtshed  in  the  newspapers,  denouncing  Bernard  as  a  traitor 
and  enemy  of  the  country.^ 

It  seen^  as  if  every  attempt  to  vindicate  the  newly  extend* 
ed  prerogative  of  the  parent  state  was  fated  to  produce  only  a 
responsive  and  more  successful  effort  of  the  colonists  to  assume 
an  attitude  more  and  more  nearly  realizing  a  practical  independ- 
ence of  British  authority.  The  Stamp  Act,  among  other 
consequences,  produced,  in  the  convention  at  New  York,  the 
first  demonstration  of  the  readiness  of  the  provbces  to  unite  in 
opposition  to  the  prerogative  of  Britain ;  the  act  of  parliament 
which  professed  to  restrain  the  powers  and  functicms  of  the 
New  York  assembly  served  in  efiect  to  enlarge  them  ;  the  act 
impoaing  duties  on  tea  and  other  articles  elicited  the  remark- 
able proceedings  which  we  have  witnessed  in  Massachusetts  ; 

1  «  Like  the  list  of  the  Straffbrdians  at  London,  in  the  preceding  century/* 
HotchiBflon. 

*  AnmuU  Be^ifierfir  1768.  Franklin's  Private  CorrUpondenee,  Bradfovd. 
Gordoa.    Hutchimmii.     Eliot.   Political  Retrister  for  1768, —  where  some  ctiri- 
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and  now  tbe  arbitniry  dissolution  of  the  Massachusetts  assem- 
blj,  by  the  command  of  a  minister,  who  ignorantly  or  wilfully 
misrepresented  its  transactions,  produced  a  measure  still  bolder 
and  more  decided.  Governor  Bernard  having,  in  answer  to 
several  applications,  declared  that  he  would  not  without  his 
Majesty's  command  again  assemble  the  representatives  of  the 
people  till  the  month  of  May  in  the  following  year,  when,  in 
conformity  with  the  provincial  charter,  a  new  assembly  must 
necessarily  be  convoked,  —  a  strong  desire  was  manifested  by 
the  people  to  counteract  this  arbitrary  suspension  of  democrat- 
ical  authority  by  an  irregular  exertion  of  it.  In  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  their  fellow-citizens,  the  selectmen  of  Boston 
proposed  to  all  the  corporations  and  parishes  in  Massachusetts 
a  convention  of  committees  of  their  members  to  deliberate  on 
constitutional  measures  for  obtaining  a  redress  of  their  grievan- 
ces. This  project  of  an  assembly  of  popular  representatives, 
convened  without  the  express  authority  of  law  and  simply  by 
virtue  of  the  inherent  rights  of  the  people,  was  countenanced 
by  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  the  province,  who  were  sensible 
alike  of  the  dangers  of  chillbg  or  stimulating  the  ardor  by 
opposing  the  desires  of  their  countrymen,  and  were  willing  to 
court  their  suffrages  to  sit  in  the  convention,  in  order  to  retain 
in  their  own  hands  the  management  of  this  new  and  untried  po- 
litical organ.  To  what  extremity  the  present  temper  of  the 
people  was  capable  of  precipitating  them  was  strikingly  beto- 
kened at  a  general  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  in  the 
beginning  of  September,  at  which  it  was  resolved,  that,  a$ 
there  %$  a  prevailing  apprehension  in  the  minde  of  many  of  a 
vfor  mth  France,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  shmild  be 
warned  forthwith  to  provide  themselves  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, in  order  to  be  ready  to  repel  sudden  danger.^ 

In  consequence  of  the  applications  of  the  selectmen,  a  con- 
vention of  committees,  chosen  by  ninety-six  towns  and  eight 
districts  of  Massachusetts,  assembled  at  Boston.  [September 
22,  1768.]  Many  persons  regarded  this  proceeding  with 
alarm ;  and  some  considered  it  tantamount  to  an  act  of  high 
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treason.  The  members  of  the  conventton  werq  sensible  of 
the  arduous  and  delicate  predicament  in  which  they  were 
placed,  and  of  the  expediency  of  strict  and  guarded  moder- 
ation in  the  exercise  of  undefined  functions  and  authority. 
They  began  by  disclaiming  all  power  or  pretext  of  legislation. 
In  resolutions  which  they  framed  and  published,  and  in  a  peti- 
tion which  they  presented  to  the  governor  for  the  convocation 
of  an  assembly,  they  made  warm  professions  of  loyalty  to  the 
king,  expressed  their  aversion  to  standing  armies,  and  also  to 
popular  tumults  and  disorders,  and  their  readiness  to  assist  in 
suppressing  riots  and  preserving  peace  ;  and  strongly  recom- 
mended patience  and  good  Order  to  their  countrymen.  The 
governor  refused  to  receive  their  petition,  or  otherwise  recog- 
nize them  as  a  legitimate  assemblage  ;  adding,  that,  as  a  firiend 
of  the  province,  he  counselled  them  to  desist  from  the  danger- 
ous and  criminal  course  in  which  they  were  engaged.  The 
convention,  having  prepared  and  transmitted  a  petition  to  the 
king,  expressed  in  the  most  temperate  and  respectful  language, 
after  a  short  session,  dissolved  itself.  The  British  ministers, 
agreeing  with  Bernard  in  regarding  the  convention  as  a  crim- 
inal association,  refused  to  permit  the  petition  from  it  to  be 
presented  to  the  king,  who  was  thus  confined  to  the  knowl- 
edge merely  that  such  a  convention  had  been  held,  with- 
out being  made  acquainted  with  its  actual  language  and  de- 
meanour. 

Bernard,  Hutchinson,  the  commissioners  of  the  customs, 
and  other  partisans  of  royal  prerogative,  had  for  some  time 
urgently  solicited  from  the  British  government  the  detachment 
of  a  strong  military  force,  which  they  represented  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  vigor  and  even  the  existence  of  legitimate  ex- 
ecutive power  in  Massachusetts.  [September  27,  1768.]  It 
was  supposed  or  pretended  by  some  of  the  leading  popular  pol- 
iticians, that  the  flight  of  the  commissioners  of  the  customs 
from  Boston  was  a  mere  politic  device  to  reinforce  this  solici- 
tation. In  effect,  the  very  day  after  the  Massachusetts  con- 
vention   was   dissolved    T  September   281,   two    British   regi- 
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the  troops,  amounting  to  upwards  of  seven  hundred  men,  under 
cover  of  the  guns  of  the  ships,  landed  without  opposition,  and 
marched,  with  muskets  charged,  bayonets  fixed,  and  every  oth- 
er symptom  of  martial  preparation,  into  the  common.  In  the 
evening,  the  selectmen  of  Boston  were  required  by  the  royal 
functionaries  to  provide  quarters  in  the  town  for  the  two  regi- 
ments ;  but  they  peremptorily  refused.  A  temporary  shelter 
in  Faneuil  BbJl  was,  however,  permitted  to  one  regiment  which 
was  destitute  of  camp  equipage.  On  the  following  day,  the 
State-house,  by  order  of  the  governor,  was  opened  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  soldiers,  and  two  field-piec^,  along  with  the  main- 
guard,  were  stationed  in  its  front.  Boston  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  garrisoned  town.  An  ostentatious  display  was 
made  of  the  presence  and  alertness  of  a  military  force ;  and 
every  arrangement  in  the  distribution  of  this  force  seemed  to 
be  studiously  calculated  to  provoke  the  indignation  of  the  citi- 
sens,  whose  temper,  never  remarkable  for  tolerance,  was  already 
chafed  into  a  very  keen  susceptibility  of  provocation.  The 
lower  apartments  of  tha  Btate-house,  which  had  been  used  by 
the  merchants  as  an  exchange,  the  chamber  of  the  assembly, 
the  court-house,  Faqeuil  Hall,  —  places  which  were  hitherto 
the  seats  and  organs  of  justice,  freedom,  and  commercial  con- 
venience,—  were  now  ccmverted  into  a  military  citadel. 
Though  the  assembly  was  dissolved,  the  council  continued  its 
sittings  ;  and  it  was  not  without  disgust,  that,  in  repairing  to 
their  chamber,  the  counsellors  found  themselves  compelled  to 
pass  the  guards  {Jaced  at  the  door  of  the  State-house.  The 
common  was  covered  with  tents ;  soldiers  were  continually 
marching  and  countermarching  to  relieve  the  guards  ;  and  the 
sentinels  challenged  the  inhabitants,  as  they  passed  at  n^ht  in 
the  streets.  The  votaries  of  liberty  resented  this  vexatious 
obtrusion  of  military  power ;  and  all  devout  persons  were 
shocked  to  see  the  solemnity  of  Sunday  profaned,  and  the  re- 
ligious exercises  of  the  people  disUu-bed,  by  the  exhibition  of 
military  parade  and  the  unholy  clangor  of  drums  and  other  mar- 
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eral  Gage,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in 
America,  ienving  his  head-quarters  at  New  York,  came  for  a 
while  to  Boston  to  support  the  requisition  of  the  governor  to 
the  council  [October]  ;  but,  finding  his  urgency  fruitless,  he 
contented  himself  with  hiring  the  bouses  of  individual  inhab- 
itants for  the  accommodation  of  the  troops.  The  people  in 
general  were  disgusted  and  offended,  but  not  overawed,  by  the 
presence  of  the  soldiers  ;  nor  were  their  sentiments  altered  by 
the  large  additions  soon  after  [November  10]  made  to  the 
military  force  at  Boston,  which,  before  the  close  of  the  year, 
amounted  to  four  thousand  men.^ 

By  this  impolitic  demonstration  did  the  British  minister^ 
attempt  to  invigorate  the  force  of  government  at  the  extremity 
of  the  empire,  while  divisions  and  frequent  fluctuations  in  the 
cabinet  weakened  its  influence  at  home,  and  while  Englapd  it- 
self was  a  scene  of  riot,  disorder,  and  violent  opposition  to  es- 
tablished authority.  Of  the  disorders  which  arose  at  this  time 
in  England  the  chief  ostensible  cause  was  the  persecution 
waged  by  the  ministers  agaimt  the  celebrated  John  Wilkes,  a 
profligate,  unprincipled  man,  who,  in  a  season  of  public  ferment 
and  agitation,  usurping  the  all-atoning  title  of  a  patriot,  per- 
formed this  part  with  such  spirit  and  atnlity  as  to  render  him 
the  idol  of  the  peo[de,  and  to  provoke  the  government  to  vin- 
dictive measures  so  unworthy  and  illegal  as  still  farther  to  ani- 
mate the  general  affection  for  Wilkes  and  the  corresponding 
rage  against  his  adversaries.  The  cry  of  ^'  Wilkes  and  liber- 
ty,'' with  which  all  England  now  resounded  and  contmued  for 
some  years  after  to  resound,  was  reechoed  by  numerous  voices 
in  the  colonies  ;  ^  and  the  accounts  of  the  embarrassed  situa* 

*  Bradford.    Gordon.    Hutchinson.    Holmes.      Annual  Register  for  1768. 

*  Wilkes  rewarded  his  American  partisans,  and  embarrassed  bis  enemies  in 
the  British  cabinet,  by  warmly  defending  and  applauding  the  conduot  of  the 
Americans.  In  a  speech  to  the  livery  of  London  at  Guildhall,  in  1776,  he  said : 
—  **  All  public  spirit  is  here  visibly  decaying,  and  that  stem,  manly  virtue  of 
oar  fethers,  whicn  drove  from  this  land  of  fieedom  the  last  Stuart  tyrant,  is 
held  in  contempt  by  their  abandoned  o&pring.  A  dissolution  of  the  empire, 
ruin,  and  slavery  are  advancing  rapidly  upon  us,  and  we  are  ripe  for  destruc- 
tion. If  we  are  saved,  it  will  be  almost  solely  by  the  courage  and  noble  spirit 
of  our  American  brethren,  whom  neither  the  luxuries  of  a  court,  nor  the  sor- 
did lust  of  avarice  in  a  rapacious  and  venal  metropolis,  have  hitherto  corrupt- 
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tion  of  the  ministry  and  the  conyulsions  in  the  parent  state, 
transmitted  by  the  colonial  agents  to  their  countrymen,  doubt- 
less tended  to  fortify  the  spirit  of  American  resistance.^ 

AH  the  rigorous  measures  of  the  ministry  with  regard  to  the 
colonies  received  the  sanction  of  the  parliament.  In  the  close 
of  this  year,  the  House  of  Lords  passed  a  censure  on  the  non- 
importation agreements  lately  resumed  in  New  England,  as 
factious  and  menacing  combinations,  —  which  had  no  other  ef- 
fect than  to  render  this  engine  of  resistance  more  popular  io 
America.  In  the  commencement  of  the  following  year  [1769] 
the  same  aristocratical  branch  of  the  British  l^islature  em- 
braced resolutions  condenming  all  the  recent  proceedings  of 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  particularly  declaring  the 
election  of  deputies  to  a  popular  convention,  and  the  assem- 
bling of  that  convention,  darbg  insults  offered  to  his  Majesty^s 
authority  and  audacious  usurpations  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, for  which  it- was  requisite  that  the  principal  actors  should 
be  brought  to  condign  and  exemplary  punishment.  These  res- 
olutions were  communicated  to  the  House  of  Commons,  whose 
accession  to  them  was  demanded  by  the  Lords.  This  was  op- 
posed by  several  members,  and  among  others  by  Pownall,  who 
had  formerly  been  governor  of  Massachusetts,  by  Colonel 
Barri,  and  by  Edmund  Burke,  who  had  recently  commenced 
in  public  life  a  career  on  which  his  large  capacity  and  fervid 
genius  have  shed  a  brilliant  and  dazzling  lustre.^  They  warm- 
ly censured  the  late  severities  employed  by  the  ministry  against 
Massachusetts,  and  declared  their  conviction  that  the  people  of 
this  provmce  were  unjustly  treated.  ^^  Away  vrith  these  partial, 
resentful  trifles,"  said  Barr£,  addressing  himself  to  the  minis- 
ters, ^^  calculated  to  irritate,  not  to  quell  or  appease,  —  inade- 
quate to  their  purpose,  unworthy  of  us  !  Why  will  you  en- 
deavour to  deceive  yourselves  and  us  ?  You  know  that  it  is 
not  Massachusetts  only  that  disputes  your  right ;  but  every 

*  j^niioZ  RegisUrfor  176B.    Hutchinson.    Franklin's  PtvmU  Corrupond- 
enee.    See  Note  XIII.,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

*  Of  Burke  it  has  been,  I  think,  justly  remarked  by  a  writer  in  the  JhnmM 
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part  of  America.     From  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other, 
they  tell  you  that  you  have  no  right  to  tax  them.     My  s^ti- 
ments  of  this  matter  you  well  know.     Consider  well  what  you 
are  doing.     Act  openly  and  honestly.     Tell  them  you  toill 
tax  them  ;  and  that  they  must  submit.     Do  not  adopt  this  lit- 
tle,  insidious,  futile   plan.     They   will  despise  you  for  it." 
Pownall  declared,  that,  from  his  acquaintance  with  the  char- 
acter, sentiments,  and  resources  of  the  Americans,  he  was 
convinced  that  they  could  not  be  coerced  into  submission  to 
oppressive  laws  ;  that,  although  they  were  a  sober,  patient,  and 
loyal  people,  especially  in  Massachusetts,  where  he  bad  resided, 
they  might  be  exasperated  beyond  farther  endurance  ;  and  that 
they  would  undoubtedly  contend  for  their  rights  recognized  by 
charter  and  inherited  by  them  as  British  subjects,  till  either 
they  recovered  them  or  were  annihilated  by  superior  force. 
*^  That  spirit,"  said  he,  ^^  which  led  their  ancestors  to  break  off 
from  every  thing  which  is  near  and  dear  to  the  human  heart, 
has  but  a  slight  and  trifling  sacrifice  to  make  at  this  time  ;  they 
have  not  to  quit  their  native  country,  but  to  defend  it ;  not  to  for- 
sake their  friends  and  relations,  but  to  unite  with  and  stand  by 
them  in  one  common  union."    The  House  of  Commons,  how- 
ever, sanctioned  and  espoused  the  resolutions  of  the  Lords  ; 
and  both  houses,  in  a  joint  address  to  the  king,  expressed  their 
perfect  satisfaction  with  the  measures  he  had  pursued  ;  ten- 
dered the  strongest  assurances  of  effectual  support  to  him   in 
such  farther  measures  as  might  be  found  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  due  execution  of  the  laws  b  Massachusetts  ;  and  be- 
soii^t  him  to  direct  the  governor  to  take  the  most  effectual 
methods  for  procuring  information  of  all  treasonable  offences 
committed  within  the  province  since  the  30th  of  December, 
1767,  and  to  transmit  the  names  of  the  offenders  to  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  state,  in  order  that  his  Majesty  might  issue  a  spe- 
cial commission  for  bringing  them  to  trial  in  England^  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  the  thirty-fifth  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.*     The  last  part  of  this  address,  which  pro- 
posed the  transportation  from  Massachusetts  of  persons  whom 
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the  government  might  reckon  offenders,  to  be  tried  before  & 
tribunal  in  England,  gave  the  highest  offence  to  the  colonists 
and  provoked  their  severest  animad?ersions. 

When  the  intelligence  of  these  transactions  in  the  British 
senate  ^mrived  in  America,  the  assembly  of  M^sacbusetts  bad 
not  yet  been  convoked.  The  eariiest  as  weU  as  the  roost  im- 
portant measures  to  which  they  gave  rise  occurred  in  Vti^ia. 
This  province  had  witnessed,  in  the  autumn  of  the  previous 
year,  the  arrival  of  the  last  popular  governor  whom  sbe  was 
to  receive  from  Britain,  Lord  Botetourt,  an  upright,  honor- 
able, benevolent,  and  accomplished  man,  a  sincere  and  SKal- 
ous  friend  of  religion  and  virtue,  and  a  liberal  patron  ot  science 
and  literature  in  Virginia.  His  desire  to  promote  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  people  whom  he  governed,  though  not 
wholly  inefficacious,  was  counteracted  by  his  principles  of 
duty  to  the  parent  state,  and  the  strain  .and  tendency  of  that 
course  of  policy  which  for  some  time  past  sbe  had  pursued  ; 
and  it  was  perhaps  happy  for  his  fame  that  a  sudden  death 
closed  his  administration,  after  an  endurance  o(  only  two  years.^ 
Some  offence  was  given  by  the  pompous  parade  &  with  which 
he  repaired  to  meet  and  open  the  first  assembly  convoked 
since  his  arrival  [May  8],  when  he  was  drawn  by  eight  milk- 
white  horses,  in  a  state-coach  presented  to  him  by  the  king  (or 
the  purpose  of  increasing  his  authority  by  adding  splendor  to 
his  dignity  ;  and  the  same  formalities  were  observed  which  at- 
tend the  opening  of  parliament  by  die  British  monarch.  The 
sterner  and  more  jealous  abettors  of  American  fre^lom  and 
resistance  were  displeased  with  this  pageantry,  which  they  per- 
ceived was  designed  to  captivate  the  senses  of  the  people  and 
impress  them  with  reverence  and  abasement.  The  governor's 
speech  to  the  assembly,  however,  breathed  such  unaffected 
good-will  and  conciliation  as  to  dissipate  every  sentiment  of 
jealousy  against  himself,  and  dicited  in  reply  an  address  in 
the  highest  degree  respectful  and  complimentary.  But  the 
members  of  the  assembly  had  not  been  heedless  or  indiffer«at 

'   He   di««l   nt  Vtnilinmalinrv    in  rL*f/\KAK    1T7A 
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spectators  of  the  progressive  measures  of  the  parent  state,  to 
the  consideration  of  which,  beginning  with  the  last  parliament- 
ary taxes,  and  ending  with  the  recent  parliamentary  declara- 
tions, they  promptly  yet  deliberately  addressed  their  attention. 
Their  consultations  were  no  longer  embarrassed  by  division  of 
sentiment,  —  all  shades  and  distinctions  of  opinion  being  ab- 
sorbed by  one  common  and  earnest  solicitude  for  American 
liberty  and  the  most  determined  purpose  of  opposition  to  Brit- 
ish encroachment.  In  this  spirit,  they  embraced  unanimously 
a  series  of  resolutions  [May  16,  1769],  which  they  directed 
dieir  speaker  forthwith  to  transmit  to  all  the  houses  of  assembly 
in  America,  with  a  request  that  they  would  unite  in  corre- 
sponding measures.  It  was  declared  in  these  resolutions  that 
the  sole  right  of  imposing  taxes  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  colo- 
ny is  now,  and  ever  has  been,  legally  and  oonstitutionaUy  vested 
in  the  provincial  assembly  ;  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  in- 
habitants to  petition  their  sovereign  for  redress  of  grievances, 
and  that  it  is  lawful  to  procure  the  concurrence  of  his  Majes- 
ty's other  colonies  in  dutiful  addresses  praying  the  royal  inter- 
position m  bdialf  of  the  violated  rights  of  America  ;  that  all 
trials  for  treason  or  any  other  crime,  committed  or  aUeged  to 
have  been  committed  in  this  colony,  ought  to  be  conducted 
before  his  Majesty's  colonial  courts  ;  and  that  the  transporta- 
tion of  any  person,  suspected  or  accused  of  any  crime  whatso- 
ever committed  in  the  colony,  for  trial  in  another  country,  is 
derogatory  to  the  rights  of  British  subjects,  inasmuch  as  the 
accused  is  thereby  deprived  of  the  mestimable  privilege  of 
being  tried  by  a  jury  of  his  vicinity,  as  well  as  of  the  power  of 
producing  witnesses  at  his  trial.  The  assembly  at  the  same  time 
framed  an  address  to  the  king,  in  which,  amidst  assurances  of 
loyalty  to  his  crown  and  attachment  to  his  person,  they  ex- 
pressed a  deep  conviction  that  the  complaints  of  all  his  Ameri- 
can subjects  were  well  founded. 

Lord  Botetourt,  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  of  these  transac- 
tions, suddenly  presented  himself  on  the  following  day  [May 
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the  other  vindictive  measure  which  we  have  previously  re- 
marked, served  only  to  give  an  additional  shock  to  the  Brit- 
ish authority  which  it  was  designed  to  support.  The  mem- 
bers promptly  obeyed  the  governor's  mandate  ;  but  instantly 
reassembled  in  a  dwelling-house,  where,  professing  to  assume 
no  other  capacity  than  that  of  an  association  of  private  citizens 
and'  freeholders,  they  chose  their  late  speaker^  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, to  be  their  moderator ;  and,  m  defiance  of  the  censo- 
rious resolution  of  the  House  of  Lords,  unanimously  signed  an 
agreement  to  import  no  more  goods  from  Britab,  and  ordered 
copies  of  it  to  be  dispersed  for  accessory  s^natures  throughout 
the  colony.  The  people  acceded  to  this  ordinance  with  an 
eagerness  which  perhaps  the  strongest  recommendation  c^  its 
authors,  convoked  as  an  assembly  sanctioned  by  Briush  au- 
thority, would  have  been  unable  to  produce. 

The  influence  of  this  brave  and  generous  stand  in  defence 
of  American  liberty  was  extensively  propagated  through  the 
other  provinces,  and  the  conduct  of  Virginia  became  the  theme 
of  general  praise  and  imitation.  Inspired  by  this  example,  the 
assembly  of  South  Carolina  refused  obedience  to  the  act  for 
providing  accommodations  to  British  troops,  and  r  i^  ^ed  re- 
solves corresponding  to  those  of  Virginia.  This  assembly  also 
voted  and  remitted,  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  the  sum 
of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  to  a  political  society  establi^ied 
at  London  under  the  title  of  Supporters  of  the  BiU  of  RigkiMj 
which  was  understood  to  be  friendly  to  the  interests  and  claims 
of  America.^  The  assemblies  of  Maryland,  Delaware,  and 
Georgia  adopted  the  Virginian  resolutions.  The  same  policy 
was  espoused  by  the  assembly  of  North  Carolina,  which  was 
straightway  dissolved  by  Tryon,  the  governor  ;  whereupon  the 
members,  with  additional  conformity  to  the  example  of  Vir- 

^  Some  time  aAer,  the  provincial  governor,  in  obedience  to  the  Idng^a  com- ' 
mands,  signified  to  the  aaaembly  the  high  displeaaare  with  which  his  Bf  ajestf 
had  learned  this  transaction.   The  assemblr,  resenting  or  contemning  the  gov- 
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ginia,  reassembled  on  the  footing  of  a  private  association,  and 
unitedly  embraced  a  resolution  against  importing  goods  from 
Britain.  Before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  assembly  of  New 
York  also  passed  resolves  in  harmony  with  those  of  Virginia. 
It  was  now  that  the  non-importation  agreement,  revived  by 
Massachusetts,  was  generally  adopted  throughout  America. 
Inspectors  were  appointed  by  the  political  clubs  or  other  popu- 
lar associations  to  search  all  vessels  arriving  from  England,  and 
publish  the  names  of  any  Americans  who  should  presume  to 
disregard  that  agreement ;  and  all  the  power  of  the  British 
government  was  insufficient  to  protect  individuals  thus  de- 
nounced from  the  storm  of  popular  hatred  and  indignation. 
Animated  with  the  spirit  of  the  measure,  the  colonists  even 
extended  the  interruption  of  intercourse  which  it  defined  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  its  express  requisitions  ;  and  refrained 
from  or  curtailed  every  expenditure  from  which  the  people  or 
the  government  of  Britain  were  supposed  to  derive  advantage. 
The  Americans  had  been  accustomed  annually  to  purchase  at 
least  an  eighth  part  of  the  whole  number  of  tickets  in  the  Brit- 
ish lottery  ;  but  in  the  present  year  the  orders  from  all  the 
colonies  did  not  amount  to  one  hundred  tickets.  To  supply 
the  articles  formerly  imported,  various  manufactures  now  began 
to  spring  up  in  America.  In  the  following  year,  aU  the  can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  at  Harvard  CoUege 
presented  themselves  in  suits  of  black  cloth,  the  manufacture 
of  New  England.  The  authorities  of  this  college  afforded  a 
proof  at  the  same  time  of  the  prevalence  of  republican  prin- 
ciples in  the  province,  by  abolishing  the  practice  that  had 
hitherto  prevailed  of  arranging  the  students  in  each  class  ac- 
cording to  the  supposed  rank  of  the  families  to  which  they  be- 
longed, and  ordaining  that  they  should  in  future  be  ranged  m 
the  alphabetical  order  of  their  names.^ 

When  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  was  at  length  neces- 
sarily convoked,  in  conformity  with  the  directions  of  the  pro- 
vincial charter  [May  31,  1769],  it  plainly  appeared  how  little 
the  interests  of  British  prerogative  had  gained  from  the  penal 
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dissoludon  by  wbicb  the  functioDS  of  that  body  were  so  long 
suspended.  In  the  frequent  town-meetings  convoked  by  mere 
popular  will  during  the  abeyance  of  the  assembly,  little  restraint 
or  moderation  prevailed  ;  the  increased  force  of  passionate 
currents  in  more  numerous  congregations  of  men  was  striking- 
ly illustrated  ;  and  the  spirit  of  liberty,  iredy  indulged,  had 
largely  expanded.  Men  were  now  accustomed  to  hear  ihat  the 
rights  of  the  American  legislatures  superseded  all  claim  of  the 
British  parliament  to  legislative  authority  over  America  ;  and 
^e  longer  this  doctrine  was  uttered,  the  more  generally  ac- 
oeptable  it  became.  In  one  of  those  meetings,  an  objectkm 
having  been  urged  against  a  particular  motion,  on  the  ground 
that  it  implied  a  general  bdependence  of  parliament,  Samuel 
Adams  warmly  combated  the  objection  in  a  speech,  which  he 
concluded  by  declaring,  that  ^^  Independent  loe  are^  and  inde-- 
pendent  we  mil  6e."  Familiarized  with  such  sentiments,  even 
the  most  timorous  and  prudential  politicians  ceased  to  regard 
them  with  alarm.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  public  nrind  in 
Massachusetts,  when  the  representative  assembly  was  again  con- 
voked. Their  first  transaction  was  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee, who  signified  to  the  governor,  that  an  armament  invest- 
ing Boston  by  sea  and  land,  and  a  military  guard  with  cannon 
mounted  at  the  door  of  the  State-house  where  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  assembled,  were  mconsistent  with  the  dig- 
nity and  freedom  of  their  deliberations  ;  and  that  they  expected 
that  his  Excellency,  as  the  king's  representative,  would  order 
both  the  naval  and  the  military  force  to  be  withdrawn  during 
the  legislative  session.  The  governor  answered  to  this  appli- 
cation, that  he  possessed  no  authority  over  either  the  ships  or 
the  troops  of  the  king  ;  and  as  the  assembly,  with  reiterated 
complaint,'  firmly  declined  to  transact  business  while  surround- 
ed with  an  armed  force,  be  adjourned  the  session  to  the  town 

'  "  The  use  of  the  military  power  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  laws," 
they  declared  in  a  remonttrance  to  the  governor,  **  is,  in  our  opinion,  incoa- 

■islftnt  with    thA    anirit  of  r  (rtkm   onnalitiitinn   nnfi    thA   vmtv  thAnrv  nf  vnvArn- 
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of  Cambridge.  [July  6.]  There  be  transmitted  to  tbem  the 
accounts  of  the  expense  ahready  incurred  in  quartering  the 
British  troops,  with  a  message  requiring  that  funds  should  be 
appropriated  to  its  liquidation,  and  a  provision  made  for  the 
future  quartering  of  the  forces  in  Boston  and  Castle  Island  ac- 
cording to  act  of  parliament.  The  assembly,  on  the  following 
day  [July  7],  without  returning  any  direct  answer  to  this  mes- 
sage, embraced  and  recorded  a  series  of  resolutions  equalling 
b  spirit  the  resolves  of  Vii^nia,  and  as  boldly  gainsaying  the 
recent  parliamentary  declarations.  Besides  reiterating  every 
claim  and  complaint  on  which  the  Virginian  assembly  had  in- 
sisted, they  declared,  that  a  general  discontent  on  account  of 
the  revenue  acts,  the  expectation  of  the  sudden  approach  of 
military  power  to  enforce  these  acts,  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  assembly,  were  circumstances  which  justified  the  people 
in  assembling  by  a  ccmvention  of  committees,  to  consult  for 
the  promotion  of  peace  and  good  order,  and  to  present  their 
united  complaints  to  the  throne  ;  that  the  convention  could 
not  possibly  be  illegal,  as  its  members  disclauned  all  powers  of 
government ;  that  the  establishment  of  a  standing  army  in  the 
province  in  time  of  peace  was  an  invasion  of  the  undoubted 
ri^ts  of  its  inhabitants  ;  that  a  standing  army  was  not  known 
as  a  branch  of  the  British  constitutional  government ;  that  send- 
ing armed  troops  into  the  colony,  under  pretence  of  assisting  the 
civil  authority,  was  unprecedented,  illegal,  and  highly  dangerous 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people;  that  this  measure  was  occasioned 
by  the  counsels  and  misrepresentations  of  Governor  Bernard 
to  the  British  ministry  ;  and  that  the  arrangement,  in  conformi- 
ty with  which  the  troops  were  distributed  in  Boston^  and  the 
injunction  laid  on  the  assembly  to  make  way  for  them  by  re- 
tirmg  to  Cambridge,  were  deep  and  studied  afironts  to  the 
province,  and  insulting  indications  that  the  civil  power  was 
overmastered  by  military  force.  It  was  no  small  addition  to 
the  geneiyl  discontent,  that  Bernard,  m  proportion  as  he  be- 
came odious  to  the  people,  seemed  to  rise  in  favor  with  tbe 
British  court,  from  which  he  now  received  the  title  of  a  baro- 
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province  ;  but  their  petition,  whether  it  really  exerted  any  in- 
fluence or  not,  was  treated  with  the  semblance  of  contemptuous 
disregard.  Bernard,  havmg  again  [July  12]  urgently  required 
the  assembly  to  inform  him  whether  they  would  or  would  not 
make  provision  for  the  troops,  and  receiving  for  answer  that 
their  honor,  their  interest,  and  their  duty  to  their  constituents 
forbade  them  to  grant  any  such  provision,  prorogued  them  tiD 
the  commencement  of  the  following  year,  when  he  appointed 
them  to  meet  at  Boston.  This  was  the  last  act  of  his  illiberal 
and  unhappy  administration  of  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  for  he  departed  shortly  after  to  England  [August,  1769], 
where  the  ministers  desired  a  personal  consultation  with  him  on 
the  state  of  aflairs  in  America  ;  and  never  returned,  though  he 
continued  for  two  years  longer  to  hold  the  title  of  governor  of 
Massachusetts.  His  official  functions  during  this  interval  were 
executed  by  Hutchinson,  the  lieutenant-governor.^ 

Amidst  these  agitating  scenes  of  passion,  contention,  and 
violence,  and  the  thickening,  stormy  aspect  of  the  political 
horizon  of  America,  there  occurred  at  this  period  some  trans- 
actions, memorable,  yet  of  milder  interest,  and  illustrative  or 
promotive  of  the  excellence  and  improvement  of  American 
character.  We  have  alluded  to  the  generous  efforts  of  Lord 
Botetourt,  by  which  knowledge  and  piety  were  promoted  in 
Virginia.  A  more  powerful  impulse  was  imparted  to  these 
pursuits,  and  a  signal  advantage  conferred  also  on  the  cause  of 
civil  liberty,  by  the  resort  to  America  of  Dr.  John  Wither- 
spoon,  one  of  the  greatest  divines  that  the  church  of  Scotland 
has  ever  produced,  —  pious,  pure,  upright,  sincere,  and  daunt- 
less in  his  character  and  conduct,  —  endowed  with  a  vigorous 
and  comprehensive  mind,  —  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  sec- 
ond to  none  of  his  contemporaries  either  in  the  attainments 
of  ethical  philosophy  or  in  the  felicities  of  graceful  and  per- 
spicuous  eloquence.     Harassed  by  long  persecution  from  a 

'  Bradford.     Gordon.     Hutchinaon.     ElioL     Pitkin.     Amamr  oihar  friendH 
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numerous  party  both  among  the  elergy  ^  and  the  kitj  of  his 
native  country,  against  whom  he  vainly  strove  to  restore  the 
primitive  strictness  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  to  defend 
the  popular  election  of  ministers  in  opposition  to  the  preten- 
sions of  royal  and  aristocratical  patronage  in  the  church  of 
Scotland,  he  at  length  accepted  an  bvitation  to  preside  over 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  for  this  purpose  repaired  in  the 
foregoing  year  to  Princeton,  —  sacrificing  to  his  hopes  of  use- 
fulness in  this  sphere  a  valuable  estate  which  one  of  his  rela- 
tions offered  to  settle  upon  him  if  he  would  remain  in  Scot- 
land. He  produced  an  important  change  in  the  system  of  edu- 
cation both  of  die  New  Jersey  College  and  of  other  American 
seminaries  ;  extending  the  study  of  madiematical  science,  and 
introducing  into  the  course  of  instruction  in  natural  philosophy 
many  improvements  which  were  previously  but  little  known. 
The  system  of  tuition  in  moral  philosophy  he  placed  on  a  new 
and  improved  basis ;  and  he  is  cited  as  the  first  teacher  in 
America  of  the  substance  of  those  doctrines  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  hmnan  mind  which  the  Scottish  metaphysician.  Dr. 
Reid,  afterwards  more  fully  developed.  Under  his  presidency, 
more  attention  was  paid  than  before  to  the  principles  of  taste 
and  composition,  and  to  the  study  of  elegant  literature.  Wither- 
spoon  cordially  espoused  the  cause  of  America  in  the  contro- 
versy with  Britain  ;  defending  it  with  admirable  vigor  and  sim- 
plicity by  his  ipea  ;  exalting  it  in  the  pulpit  by  associating  the 
mterests  of  civil  and  religious  truth  and  fireedom  ;  and  zeal- 
ously cooperatmg  in  its  active  vindication  by  his  counsels  and 
labors  in  the  revolutionary  senate.  He  was  accompanied  from 
Scotland  by  a  number  of  his  countrymen,  who  formed  a  settle- 
ment which  long  continued  honorably  to  refiect  the  piety  and 
good  morals,  the  industry,  simplicity  and  moderation  of  its 
founders.^ 

The  present  year  was  signalized  in  Rhode  Island  by  the 
commencem«it  of  a  course  of  collegiate  instruction  at  Warren, 
m  the  county  of  Bristol.  In  consequence  of  the  petition  of  a 
number  of  respectable  inhabitants  of  this  province,  the  funda- 
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mental  charter  of  the  collie  was  granted  bj  the  jMeTincial 
assembly  in  1764.  By  this  charter  there  were  incorporated 
thirty*six  trustees,  of  whom  twenty-two  were  Baptists,  five 
were  Quakers,  five  Episcopalians,  and  four  Congregationaltsts  ; 
and  it  was  provided  that  this  proportion  should  be  perpetually 
preserved !  a  provbion  which  wiU  be  derided  or  applauded, 
according  as  it  is  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  perpetuate  existing 
diversities,  or  to  defend  and  secure  the  liberty  of  religious 
opinion.  In  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  aU  the  other  matku- 
tioi»  of  the  province,  it  was  farther  decreed  by  the  collegiate 
charter  that  all  the  members  of  the  coUe^  shoidd  for  ever  enjoy 
free,  absolute,  and  uninterrupted  liberty  of  conscience  ;  and  ihat 
Protestants  of  any  denomination  whatever  should  be  el^iUe  to 
all  the  official  appointments,  except  that  of  president  of  the 
trustees,  which  was  reserved  exeh^ively  for  an  individual  of  the 
Baptist  persuasion.  In  1770,  this  coU^e  was  removed  to 
Providence.* 

Dartmouth  College,  in  New  Hampshke,  was  also  fi>unded  in 
the  present  year.  It  derived  its  name  fit>m  William,  fUirl  of 
Dartmouth,  one  of  its  most  considerable  benefactors,  and  owed 
its  existence  to  the  active  piety  and  benevolence  of  Eleaaer 
Wheelock,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Ld[>anon,  in  Connectiout. 
At  Lebanon,  Wheelock  had  nuiny  years  bdbre  founded  and 
assisted  in  conducting  an  academy  devoted  espedaliy  to  the  in* 
struction  of  missionaries  designed  to  spread  the  gospel  among  the 
Indian  tribes.  Many  of  the  children  of  the  Indians  themselves 
received  education  at  this  school  with  so  much  apparent  advaa* 
tage,  that  sanguine  expectations  were  formed  of  the  ^cacy  of 
their  assistance  in  persuading  their  countrjrmen  to  embrace 
Christianity.  Some  of  them  displayed  considerable  genius,  and 
acquired  the  elements  of  literature  and  science  with  as  much  &cil- 
ity  as  any  of  their  white  companions  ;  but,  in  the  end,  almost  afl 
of  them  renounced  the  advantages  they  had  gained,  and  returned 
to  the  rudeness  and  freedom^  as  ther  esteemed  it,  of  savage  life. 
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Bfttion  to  ministerial  fijoictions  from  the  presbjrtery  of  Suffolk, 
in  Lt>iig  Island.  Shortly  after,  he  became  a  missionary,  and 
preached  for  a  while  to  the  Indians ;  but  soon  quitting  a  sphere 
where  his  change  of  manners  exposed  him  to  contempt  and 
aversion,  for  one  where  it  rendered  him  the  object  of  interest 
and  admiration,  he  began  to  preach  among  the  European  colo- 
lusts  to  crowded  and  astonbhed  audiences.  Few  persons  had 
believed  that  an  Indian  was  capable  of  preaching  with  intelli- 
gence and  propriety  ;  and  multitudes  regarded  the  fact  with  as 
much  rapture  as  if  it  had  been  a  miracle.  Wheelock,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  contemplatii^  an  enlargement  of  the  plan  of 
his  academy,  perceiving  the  impression  that  Occom  produced, 
was  struck  with  the  idea  of  sending  him,  along  with  another 
friend  of  his  own,  of  European  extraction,  to  England,  m  order 
to  solicit  benefactions  for  a  college  to  be  erected  in  the  wilder^ 
ness,  and  devoted  principally  to  the  education  of  Indian  youths. 
This  well  devised  project  was  executed  in  the  year  1766,  when 
the  appearailbe  of  Occom  b  England  excited  a  lively  sensation 
in  the  minds  of  people  of  all  ranks.^  Here  was  demonstrative 
proof  that  attempts  to  convert  the  Indians  were  not  misapplied  ; 
that  an  Indian  could  even  maintain  a  life  so  blameless,  display 
so  much  piety,  and  acquire  so  much  knowledge,  as  to  be 
judged  worthy  of  receiving  clerical  ordination ;  and  that  (which, 
indeed,  was  no  very  significant  circumstance)  he  could  preach 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  polite  English 
audience.  All  diffidence  of  the  propriety  of  Indian  missions 
was  now  dispelled,  and  the  most  obstinate  disbelief  put  to 
silence.  Occom,  indeed,  possessed  respectable,  but  not  supe- 
rior talents,  sincere  religious  impressions,  and  an  eloquence, 
of  which  the  efficacy  was  aided  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  ap- 
pearance and  the  simplicity  of  his  manners.  The  deficiencies 
in  bis  discourses,  to  which  persons  of  profound  and  enli^tened 
piety  might  have  objected,  were  more  than  atoned  in  their 
eyes  by  consideration  of  his  savage  extraction ;  and  the  plain- 
ness with  which  he  stated  the  most  humiliating  truths  of  the 
gospel  was  stripped  of  much  of  its  offence  to  worldly  and 
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aristocratic  bearers  bjr  a  maimer  wiiich  it  was  iaip<»BiUe  to  tax 
with  Tulgaritj.  In  such  circiiiBstances,  benefiictioas  to  the 
projected  college  were  solicited  wiii  a  success  which  exceeded 
liie  most  sanguine  expectations  of  Wheelock  and  his  fHends. 
The  king  deckured  himself  a  patron  of  the  institution  ;  his  ex- 
»nple  was  fdlowed  by  many  persons  of  distmctioD  ;  and  large 
sums  of  money  in  aid  c^  its  design  were  subscribed  in  England, 
Scothnd,  and  America.  The  money  coSected  in  Englasd  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  certain  trustees,  of  whom  the  Earl  of 
Dartmouth,  president  of  l3ae  Board  of  Trade,  and  himself  a 
considerable  subscriber,  was  at  the  head  ;  and  the  fends  con- 
tributed in  Scotland  were  committed  to  the  Society  finr  pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge. 

As  an  improvement  on  theoriginal  plan,  it  was  detei  mined 
to  increase  the  number  of  yoitths  of  Europeui  extraction  Xa  be 
educated  with  the  Indians  both  in  literary  wad  in  agricufcural 
exercises  ;  that  the  Indians  might  be  the  more  strongly  mvited 
to  these  employments  by  the  prevalence  of  example,  and 
weaned  from  the  prejudice  they  had  universdly  imbibed,  tfairt 
to  delve  the  earth  was  a  pursuit  beneath  the  dignity  of  man. 
When,  in  the  present  year,  Ae  design  of  widldrawing  the  col* 
lege  from  Connecticut  was  finally  announced,  various  offers  of 
land  for  die  reception  of  die  transptanted  establishment  were 
made  by  the  nei^ibouring  provinces.  Wheelock,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  trustees  in  Enghosd,  aoc^ted  the  mvitacion 
of  New  Hampshire  ;  and  the  township  of  Hanover,  on  die 
eastern  bank  of  Connecticut  River,  was  finally  appropriated  as 
the  most  convenient  site  of  the  institution.  In  a  charter  of 
incorporation  dlerwards  granted  by  the  governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  Wheelock  was  declared  the  founds*  and  president 
of  Durtmoudi  College  ;  a  board  of  twelve  trustees  was  consti- 
tuted with  perpetual  succession  ;  and  the  college  was  endowed 
with  a  landed  estate  of  fortjr^our  diousand  acres  in  extent. 
The  establishment  proved  advantageous  to  die  Eun^peao  colo- 
nist^  of  America  ;  but  its^  primary  design  of  educating  Incfians 
and  missionaries  to  die  Indians  wa&  completely  firustrated  aid 
abandoned  m  despair.^     The  number  of  Indian  students  and 
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niiB9ieB8ri66  prDgressiTely  dtcraued ;  but  tbe  nuiBber  ^  lay 
students  of  Eijffopesn  extractkni  wis  pfograssively  augiXMoied.^ 
We  have  lAready  remaiicad  the  high  eeasideratioii  wfaieh  lia9 
been  always  fVK>st  justly  attached  ti>  tbe  iostruetion  and  tbe 
iustinetors  of  jouth  in  America,  and  especially  in  tbe  States  of 
New  England.  The  annals  of  these  provinees,  during  the 
eiglueenth  century,  present  us  with  many  instances  of  men, 
who,  after  gafanng  distinguished  eminence  in  the  civil  or  militaiy 
service  of  their  country,  devoted  a  laige  pvopertion  of  their 
fortunes  to  tbe  erection  of  semmaries  of  education,  md  who 
in  some  instances  assumed  a  personal  share  in  tbe  labors  of 
tuition.  The  instruction  of  nMnkind  is  doubdess  a  more  inter- 
esting  task,  and  tbe  beneficial  bduence  c^  edtieation  on  the 
mass  of  the  eommunigr  more  visible  and  deeisive,  in  American 
than  in  European  states.  The  ceianectien  between  moral 
improvement  and  temporal  prosperiTf  i»  peculiarly  close  in 
America,  where  the  field  of  exertion  k  boundless  and  the 
competition  of  talent  is  firee,  and  where  eveiy  new  fountain  of 
knowledge  sees  the  benefit  of  its  streams  reflected  fi'em  an 
inamediate  expanse  of  pubMc  prosperity  and  private  happiness. 

I>r.  Lionel  Chahners,  a  nadve  of  CampbeBtown,  in^  Scotland, 
who  had  em^rated  in  early  youth  to  America,  where  he  at- 
tained very  high  repute  as  a  physician,  began  about  this  time 
to  distinguish  himself  by  a  series  of  useful  and  excellent  dis- 
quisitions on  the  soil,  climate,  and  diseases  of  South  Carolina.' 

The  exertions  of  George  Whitefield,  the  Methodist,  in 
America,  have  already  engaged  our  attention.  In  tlw  country, 
Whitefield  was  more  desirous  to  awaken  a  general  concern  for 
rdigion,  and  to  promote  exertions  of  charity  and  benevolence 
on  religious  principles,  than  to  found  a  dbtinct  religious  sect 
or  association.  Though  originally  the  pupil  of  Wesley,  he 
was,  shordy  after  his  first  visit  to  America,  completely  and 
even  passionately  estranged  firom  the  peculiar  creed  and  the 
friendship  of  his  spiritual  preceptor.     But  farther  experience 

Indian  itadent  cannot  be  obtained,  ordinarily,  without  extreme  difficulty. 
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of  the  world,  and  of  eadi  other's  characters  and  views,  sdb- 
stantially  reunited  these  illustrious  men;  and  though  White- 
field  to  the  last  condemned  the  logical  unsoundness  of  part  of 
Wesley's  doctrine,  yet  he  regarded  him  with  the  warmest  love 
and  veneration,  and  in  his  last  illness  desired  that  Wesley 
might  preach  his  funeral  sermon.  Whitefield  died  in  New 
England,  about  a  year  after  the  present  period.  During  the 
greater  part  of  his  career  in  America,  Wesley,  resigning  this 
sphere  of  exertion  to  him,  made  no  attempt  to  interfere  with 
or  disturb  his  labors.  But  in  the  present  year,  Wesley,  ani- 
mated by  the  success  he  had  obtained  in  England,  and  account- 
ing farther  forbearance  unnecessary,  despatched  Ccn*  the  first 
time  two  of  the  preachers  of  his  peculiar  doctrines  and  ordi- 
nances to  America,  —  where  their  exertions,  aided  by  subse- 
quent coadjutors,  were  so  successful,  that,  within  twenty-four 
years  after,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  America  amounted  in 
number  to  more  than  sixty  thousand  persons,  of  whom  about 
sixteen  thousand  were  people  of  color.^  Methodism,  from  this 
epoch,  spread  widely  in  America ;  and  piety  and  virtue,  gravity 
and  industry,  moderation  and  ccmtentment,  were  the  fruits 
which  invariably  attended  its  progress.  A  great  many  dave- 
holders  were  bduced  by  the  Methodist  preachers  to  give  liberty 
to  their  negroes. 

A  transit  of  the  planet  Venus  across  the  sun's  disk,  occur- 
ring this  year,  was  surveyed  from  Harvard  College  by  Win- 
throp,  with  science  truly  so  calUdj  because  blended  with  re- 
ligion. He  was  desirous  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  existing 
generation  of  his  countrymen  by  the  consideration  of  a  celes- 
tial phenomenon  which  they  could  never  again  behold  ;  and 
delivered  two  lectures  on  the  subject  in  the  college  chapel, 
which,  at  the  request  of  his  audience,  he  afterwards  published.' 
This  excellent  and  accomplished  man  successfully  defended 
the  employment  of  electricid  conductors  against  the  opposition 
of  some  ignorant  fanatics,  who  maintamed,  that,  as  thunder 

'  Holmef. 

'Eliot    Winthrop  prefixed  thii  motto  to  the  publication  of  his  lectures :  — 
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and  Iigbtabg  are  t<^ii9  and  instnnnents  of  divine  displeasure, 
it  most  be  knpious  to  atten^K  any  restraint  of  their  vindictiFe 
efficacy.^ 

It  was  in  the  present  year,  also,  that  the  celebrated  Daniel 
Boon,  of  N(Mth  Carolba,  a  colonel  of  militia,  but  more  com^  . 
Bionly  known  by  his  subsequent  title  of  General  in  the  service 
of  America,  conmienced  that  course  of  adventurous  and  ex- 
ploratory Idhor  from  which  originated  the  plantation  and  estab- 
lishment  of  the  province  of  Kentucky.  This  territory  was 
first  visited  in  1767  by  Jotm  Finlqr,  an  inhabitant  of  North 
Carolina,  and  some  fellow-travellers,  who  circulated  the  most 
flatterii^  accounts  of  it  in  America.  In  the  present  year,  it 
was  visited  by  Boon,  who,  with  Finlay  and  some  other  hunting 
associates,  remained  two  years  in  the  country,  and  completely 
explored  it.  In  the  following  year,  it  was  again  visited  and 
surveyed  by  James  Knox  and  forty  other  Virginian  hunters. 
The  first  permanent  settlement  in  Kentucky  was  made  by 
Boon  and  his  family,  accompanied  by  certain  of  their  Virgin- 
ian and  Carolinian  friends,  in  the  year  1773.  This  occupa- 
tion was  reckoned  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  die  Chero- 
kee Indians,  whose  claim  to  the  territory  had  been  recently 
recognized  in  a  treaty  between  them  and  the  British  govern- 
ment ;  but  it  was  legitimated  about  two  years  afterwards,  by 
an  extensive  purchase  of  the  land  adjacent  to  Kentucky  River, 
which  was  transacted  with  the  Cherokees  by  Richard  Hender- 
son, of  Virginia.  -  The  colonization  of  the  new  territory  was 
gradually  extended  by  the  resort  of  emigrants  to  it  from  sev- 
eral of  the  American  States.  Of  all  the  early  settlers  the 
most  renowned  was  Daniel  Boon.  He  was  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  a  very  remarkable  specimen  of  human  character  and 
taste ;  contemplative,  sagacious,  and  though  little  conversant, 
yet  not  wholly  untinctured,  with  letters  ;'  ardent  and  enterpris- 
iogf  yet  enamoured  of  solitude  ;  and  no  less  distbguished  by 

*  Quincy's  History  of  Harvard  University. 

*  AIJ  the  acooonts  of  him  that  I  have  seen  agree  in  repreaenting  him  as 
wholly  illiterate ;  and  yet,  many  years  aAer  thia  neriod.  be  wrote  an  intere«t- 
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the  strength  and  vigor  of  hb  frame,  and  the  courage  and  cod- 
stancy  of  his  soul,  than  by  the  tenderness  of  his  heart  and  the 
mildness  of  his  manners.  He  first  removed  from  his  native 
province  to  a  desert  part  of  North  Carolina ;  and  thence,  ac- 
.  companied  by  a  small  band  of  friends  who  partook  his  tastes 
and  depended  on  his  genius,  he  performed  his  more  famous 
migration  to  Kentucky.  These  adventurers,  attached  to  bunt- 
ing and  solitude,  served  as  an  advanced  guard  or  body  of  pio- 
neers to  a  race  of  more  stationary  colonists  ;  commencing  set- 
tlements at  a  great  variety  of  spots,  which  they  successively 
abandoned  to  other  emigrants,  fiom  whose  approaches  and 
vicinity  they  invariably  receded.  Bravely  persisting  in  a 
course  of  life  fraught  with  labor  and  danger,  and  yet  attended 
with  health,  strength,  and  happiness  unstained  by  guilt/  they 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  and  flourishing  State,  which,  only 
fifteen  years  after  its  colonization  began,  contained  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  eighty  thousand  souls. ^ 

*  See  Note  XIV.,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

*  Humphrey  Marahairg  History  of  Kentucky.  Jfarraihe  of  the  AdvativrtM 
of  Damd  Boon^  from  hia  first  ArrimUin  Kentucky,  in  17G9,  to  the  End  of  the  Year 
1782.    Holmes.    Warden. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

Impolicy  of  the  British  Meafuret.  —  AfBray  between  the  Troope  and  the  Peo- 
ple of  Boston.  —  Partial  Repeal  of  the  Tea-duty  Act —  unsatiaftctory  to  the 
Americana.  —  Perplexity  of  the  British  Ministry.  —  Tucker's  Scheme. — 
Writers  on  the  American  ControTersy.  — ^Insurrection  of  the  Regulators  in 
North  Carolina.  —  Resistance  in  Rhode  Island. —  Goyemor  Hutchinson. —  ' 
Proceedings  in  Massachusetts  —  and  in  Virginia.  —  Attempt  of  Massacha- 
setts  to  abolish  the  Slave-trade  —  resisted  by  the  British  Government. — 
British  Attempt  to  exact  the  Tea-doty  —  successfully  resisted  in  America  — 
tumnltooosly  defeated  at  Boston.  —  Disclosure  of  Hutchinson's  Letters.  — 
Dismissal  of  Franklin  from  the  British  Service. — Taunting  Language  in 
England.  —  The  Shakers.  —  European  Emigrations  to  America. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unwise  or  illiberal  than  the  plan, 
if  plan  it  may  be  called,  of  policy  pursued  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment in  the  controversy  with  America.  It  was  varied  only 
by  alternations  of  unjust  encroachment,  haughty  menace,  and 
concession  so  tardily  yielded  and  so  insolently  expressed,  as 
to  be  always  inefficacious,  and  generally  afironting.  Where 
it  announced  vigor,  it  served  to  rouse  and  exasperate  the 
Americans  ;  where  it  affected  lenity,  it  encouraged  without 
conciliating  them.^  Its  illiberality  arose  from  the  character  of 
the  king  and  the  temper  of  the  British  parliament  and  nation ; 
its  incoherence  and  imbecility  may  be  traced  partly  to  the 
composition,  and  partly  to  the  fluctuations,  of  the  British  cabi- 
net.^   Each  successive  administration,  inheritmg  the  spirit  of 

>  It  was  about  this  time  that  a  party  of  English  noblemen  and  centlemen, 
travellin|[  in  Germany,  were  entertained  at  Potsdam  by  Frederick  (styled  the 
Great),  king  of  Prussia,  who  took  occasion  to  turn  the  discourse  on  the  contro- 
rersy  between  Britain  and  America.  He  said  that  it  was  a  difficult  thing  to 
govern  men  by  force  at  such  a  distance ;  that,  if  the  Americans  should  be  beat- 
en, which  appeared  a  little  problematical,  still  it  would  be  next  to  impossible 

A. «L^».  V^  *•««*;»«»  .    that    tftkA  Pnflrliah  intAIlHA/l  «Avt/»Sl. 
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its  predecessors,  or  controHed  by  tbe  temper  of  the  court  or 
nation,  but  regardless  of  the  credit  of  the  measures  of  former 
cabinets,  and  willing  to  evade  any  share  of  their  unpopularity, 
repealed  them  with  a  readiness  that  inspirited,  and  yet  with 
an  insolence  that  provoked,  the  colonists  ;  assigning  as  the  sole 
reasons  of  repeal  motives  of  English  interest  and  convenience, 
which  arraigned  the  wisdom  of  the  authors  of  those  measures, 
guarded  the  digoity  of  the  repealing  cabinet,  and  soothed  the 
pride  of  the  nation.  The  lessons  so  plainly  taught  by  the  in- 
troduction and  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  instead  of  operat- 
mg  as  a  warning,  were  perversely  used  as  a  model,  to  which 
the  British  government  with  st^id&st  pride  continued  ever  after 
to  accommodate  its  policy,  which  was  always  wise  too  late,  and 
vibrated  between  the  opposite  traits  of  rashness  b  repeating  ir- 
ritating measures,  and  delay  in  applying  remedial  ones,  which 
were  invariably  deferred  till  tbe  relative  evils  had  become  incur- 
able. It  seemed  as  if  the  first  false  step  made  by  Gr^iville 
had  pledged  his  country  to  persist  m  a  perilous  experiment,  in 
which  the  chances  of  success  were  additionally  diminished  by 
frequent  changes  in  the  instrumental  process,  arising  mainly  from 
the  fluctuating  composition  of  the  cabinet.  Those  changes,  it 
is  true,  were  promoted  in  some  degree  by  the  violent  resist- 
ance of  the  Americans  to  every  form  in  which  the  overture  of 
bereaving  them  of  their  liberties  was  repeated  ;  but  this  cir- 
cumstance was  either  never  clearly  pen^eived  or  never  jusdy 
appreciated  by  the  British  ministers,  who,  with  ama^ng  folly, 
believed,  that,  by  abandoning  an  assault  upon  American  liberty 
in  one  quarter,  they  would  facilitate  an  attempt  upon  it  in 
another.  With  strange  disr^ard  or  misconception  of  the 
most  notorious  properties  of  bumaq  nature,  they  believed,  or 
at  least  acted  as  if  they  believed,  that  all  the  indignant  and 
courageous  spirit  aroused  in  a  brave  and  free  people  by  an  ob- 
noxious measure  must  be  instantly  dissipated  or  assuaged  by  ^ 
its  repeal  ;  that  provocations  might  be  repeated  without  pro- 
ducing any  increase  or  accumulation  of  tostile  and  impatient 
sentiment ;  and  that  it  was  always  m  their  power,  by  a  change 
of  policy,  however  tardy,  however  ungracious,  however  flat- 
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tering  to  the  efficacy  of  American  resistance,  at  once  to 
disband  all  the  swelling  host  of  angry  passions  from  whose 
collected  iiiry  and  Tictorious  force  or  menaces  they  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat.  Yet  every  observant  man,  who  has  witnessed 
the  rise  and  progress  of  a  revdution,  must  have  remarked  that 
a  nation  excited  to  violent  resistance  of  oppression  is  less 
gratified  by  immediate  success  than  disquieted  by  a  craving 
demand  for  some  object  whereon  to  wreak  its  exuberant  ener- 
gy and  unexpended  rage.  What  would  have  been  the  entire 
effect  of  a  deliberate  espousal  and  steady  prosecuticm  of  leni- 
ent and  liberal  policy  it  is  impossible  to  define  ;  but  we  may 
safely  tK>nclude  that  most  probably  it  would  have  promoted 
the  interest,  and  certainly  it  would  not  have  impaired  the  honor 
and  dignity,  of  Great  Britain.  A  uniform  coijorse  of  rigorous 
assertion  of  authority,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  aceder* 
ated  a  critical  struggle,  of  which  the  retardation  was  highly 
favorable  to  the  interests  of  American  liberty.  By  the  course 
(for  truly  it  is  an  abuse  of  language  to  term  it  a  plan)  which 
was  actually  pursued,  the  Americans  were  thoroi^hly  aroused 
by  attacks  on  a  great  varie^  of  points,  animated  by  partial 
successes,  strengthened  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  confirmed 
in  obstinacy  of  purpose  by  protracted  and  indecisive  conten- 
tion. 

Every  principle  of  good  policy,  deducible  from  the  issue  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  manifesdy  inculcated  that  Britab  should  either 
desist  altogether  firom  attempts  to  tax  America,  or  at  least 
should  impose  no  tax  obnoxious  to  the  general  opposition,  or 
defeasible  by  the  general  resistance  of  the  colonists.  A  sec- 
ond and  similar  failure  in  an  experiment  of  such  importance 
was  by  all  means  to  be  avoided  ;  and  Townsbend,  indeed,  had 
vainly  imagined  that  by  bis  Tea-duty  Act  he  at  <»ice  asserted 
^be  authority  of  Britain,  and  obviated  the  scruples  and  objec- 
tions of  America.  But,  with  the  present  ministry,  this  measure 
possessed  no  claim  of  parental  or  kindly  regard  sufficient  to 
counterbalance   the   difficulties   occasioned  by  the  vehement 
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braced  vindictive  measures  against  the  colonbts  on  account  of 
the  mode  in  which  they  had  conducted  their  opposition  to  a 
statute  for  which  the  cabinet  itself  entertained  little  concern  or 
respect.  Thej  even  warmly  opposed  a  proposition  for  the 
repeal  of  this  statute,  which,  with  strange  inconsistency,  was 
introduced  m  the  close  of  the  same  session  of  parliament  that 
produced  the  violent  address  to  the  king  against  the  province 
of  Massachusetts.  On  this  occasion,  it  was  contended  by  die 
minbters  and  their  friends,  with  sincere  and  exalted  folly,  that 
repeal,  though  warranted  and  even  enjomed  by  general  princi- 
ples of  national  policy,  was  forbidden  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances  of  the  juncture ;  and  Lord  North,  m  particular,  de- 
clared, that, "  however  prudence  or  policy  may  hereafter  induce 
us  to  repeal  the  late  act,  I  hope  we  shall  never  think  of  it  till 
toe  tee  America  proitrate  at  our  fut^  Yet,  no  sooner  was 
the  parliamentary  session  concluded,  than  the  ministers  gave 
notice  to  the  provincial  agents  and  other  persons  bterested  in 
American  affairs  at  London,  that  in  the  following  year  the 
grievances  of  America  should  be  certainly  redressed ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  summer.  Lord  Hillsborough,  in  circular 
letters  to  all  die  colonies,  signified  the  intenUon  of  himself  and 
his  colleagues  '^  to  propose  in  the  next  session  of  parliament 
takmg  off  the  duties  on  glass,  paper,  and  colors,  upon  conddera" 
tion  of  such  duties  htwing  been  laid  contrary  to  the  true  princi- 
ples of  commerce'*'* ;  and  declared  that  the  cabinet  ^'entertained 
no  design  to  propose  to  parliament  to  lay  any  farther  taxes  on 
America  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue." 

Lord  Botetourt,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  hastened  to 
communicate  it  to  the  Virginian  assembly  (which  he  recon- 
voked)  in  a  speech  so  courteous  and  conciliatory,  and  expres- 
sive of  so  much  warmth  of  regard  for  America,  that  his 
language  gave  to  die  tidings  it  conveyed  more  influence  than 
was  due  to  their  own  intrinsic  grace ;  and  yet  the  assemUy, 
though  diey  returned  an  affectionate  and  respectful  answer  to 
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distempers.  To  the  Americans  in  general  the  intelligence 
transmitted  by  Lord  Hillsborough  was  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  purposed  exception  of  the  duty  on  tea  from  repeal,  and 
the  professed  design  of  repealing  the  other  duties  upon  mere 
commercial  principles,  excited  anew  their  jealousy,  and  con- 
firmed them  in  the  opinion  that  the  groundwork  of  the  present 
grievances  was  not  to  be  abandoned,  but  to  be  reserved  for  a 
future  opportunity  of  fresh  essays  for  the  imposition  of  internal 
taxes  boundless  in  extent  and  endless  in  duration.  No  sooner 
was  the  tenor  of  Lord  Hillsborough's  letter  made  known  in 
Massachusetts,  than  the  merchants  and  traders  of  Boston,  at 
a  general  meeting,  unanimously  resolved  that  the  projected 
repeal  was  btended  merely  to  gratify  the  British  manufacturers, 
and  was  inadequate  to  repair  or  remedy  the  grievances  of 
America ;  and  they  renewed  their  former  agreement  to  import 
no  more  goods  from  Britain  till  the  late  revenue  acts  should  be 
totally  repealed.  So  little  of  pacific  influence  did  Lord  Hills* 
borough's  communication  exert,  that,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  much 
stronger  demonstration  of  aversion  was  elicited  by  the  terms  of 
the  proposed  repeal  than  had  been  provoked  by  the  measure 
itself  wbich  was  to  be  partially  abrogated.  A  committee  of 
the  principal  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  merchants  of  London,  protested  that  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment disclosed  by  all  the  measures  of  the  present  reign  was 
such  as  the  Jtmericam  could  not  tamely  submit  to  [November 
25,  1769]  ;  that  this  system  tended  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
b'berty,  justice,  and  property  in  America,  and  to  strip  her  citi- 
zens of  every  blessing  essential  to  the  dignity  and  happiness 
of  human  life ;  that  these  were  not  merely  the  ideas  of  spec- 
ulative politicians,  but  the  sentiments  and  language  of  the  peo- 
ple in  general ;  for  in  no  country  was  the  love  of  liberty  more 
deeply  rooted,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  rights  of  freemen  more 
widely  difiiised,  than  in  America  ;  that  nothing  short  of  a  repeal 
of  all  the  late  revenue  acts,  and  the  restoration  of  that  state 
of  things  which  existed  prior  to  the  commencement  of  these 
innovations,  now  could  or  would  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
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while  every  American  farmer  was  a  freeholder,  the  sfHrit  of 
liberty  would  continue  to  prevail,  and  all  attempts  to  diveal 
them  of  the  privileges  of  freemen  nuist  be  attended  with 
consequences  injurious  both  to  the  colonies  and  to  the  parem 
state.  ^ 

The  little  confidence  reposed  by  the  Americans  in  the  Brit- 
ish cabinet,  and  in  its  promises  of  a  redress  of  grievances,  was 
still  farther  impaired  by  a  change  which  the  ministry  soon  after 
underwent,  in  the  secessi<Mi  from  its  ranks  of  Lord  Camden, 
who  resigned  the  seals  [January,  1770],  and  of  Dunning,  the 
celebrated  constitutional  lawyer  and  friend  of  liberty,  who  had 
been  solicitor-general.  But  before  the  projected  measure  of 
the  cabinet  was  carried  into  efl^t,  a  curcumstance  occurred  in 
America  fitted  to  counteract  the  efficacy  even  of  a  much 
greater  stretch  of  conciliation.  The  British  senate  had  been 
assured  by  Franklin  that  a  military  force  despatched  to  Amer- 
ica, though  it  would  not  find,  would  easily  create,  a  rebellion  ; 
but  more  credit  was  given  by  the  present  ministers  to  the 
representations  of  Bernard,  Hutchinscm,  Oliver,  Paxtoo,  and. 
other  partisans  of  prerogative,  that  an  impending  rebellion 
could  be  averted  only  by  the  exhibiticm  of  military  power. 
Ever  since  the  arrival  of  the  troops  at  Boston,  the  inhabitants 
of  this  city  regarded  the  presence  of  these  instruments  of 
despotic  authority  with  an  increasing  sense  of  indignity ;  and 
reciprocal  msults  and  injuries  paved  the  way  for  a  tragical 
event  which  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impressi(ni  of  resentment 
in  America.  An  affiray,  which  commenced  between  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  town  and  a  private  soldier,  havii^  been  gradually 
extended  by  the  participation  of  the  fellow-citizens  of  the  one 
and  the  comrades  of  the  other,  terminated  to  the  advantage 
of  the  soldiers,  and  inflamed  the  populace  with  a  passionate 
desire  of  vengeance,  which,  it  has  been  justly  or  unjustly  sur- 
mised, was  Ibmented  by  some  persons  of  consideration,  who 
hoped  that  the  removal  of  the  troops  would  be  promoted  by  a 
conflict  between  them  and  the  towns-people.  [March  2,  1770.] 
A  corresponding  animosity  was  cherished  by  the  soldiers,  some 
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carry  elubs  in  their  bmds  when  they  walked  in  the  streets, 
gave  other  symptoms  of  wiUingness  to  renew  the  conflict,  and 
erinced  the  most  insulting  contempt  for  the  citizens,  to  whom 
their  presence  was  already  sufficioitly  offensive.  After  the 
lapse  of  three  days  from  the  first  affiray  [March  5],  and 
after  various  symptoms  had  betrayed  that  some  dangerous 
design  was  harboured  on  both  sides,  a  party  of  soldiov,  wUle 
under  arms  in  the«evening,  were  assaulted  by  a  congregation  of 
the  populace,  who  pressed  upon  them,  struck  some  of  them, 
loaded  them  with  insults,  terming  them  blaody-backi  (in  allu* 
sion  to  the  barbarous  practice  of  flogging  in  the  British  army), 
and  cowards,  and  tauntingly  dared  them  to  fire.  The  conduct 
of  the  soldiers  was  far  from  blameless.  They  had  previously 
by  studied  insult  provoked  the  rage  of  the  people,  and  now 
•xasperated  it  by  retorting  the  verbal  outrages,  which  they 
posscfssed  the  most. fatal  means  of  avenging.  One  of  them  at 
last,  on  receiving  a  blow,  fired  at  his  assailant ;  and  a  single 
discharge  firom  six  others  succeeded.  Three  of  the  citizens 
were  killed,  and  five  dangerously  wounded.  The  town  became 
instant^  a  scene  of  the  most  violent  commotion  ;  the  drums 
beat  to  arms  ;  thousands  of  die  inhabitants  flocked  together, 
and  beheld  the  bloody  spectacle  of  their  slaughtered  fellow- 
citizens  with  a  rage  that  would  have  prolonged  and  aggravated 
the  calamities  of  the  night,  if  Hutchinson,  the  deputy-governor, 
and  the  other  civil  authorities,  had  not  promptly  interfered, 
and,  arresting  the  soldiers  who  had  fired,  together  with  their 
commanding  oflicer,  and  loudly  blaming  them  for  firing  without 
the  order  of  a  magistrate,  held  forth  to  the  people  the  hope  of 
more  deliberate  vengeance,  and  prevailed  widi  them  to  disperse. 
The  next  mommg  [March  6],  Hutchinson  convoked  the 
council,  which  was  engaged  in  discussing  the  unhappy  event, 
when  a  message  was  received  from  a  general  assemblage  of 
the  citizens,  declaring  it  to  be  their  unanimous  opinion,  that 
nothing  could  restore  the  peace  of  the  town  and  prevent  further 
conflict  and  carnage,  but  the  immediate  removal  of  the  troops. 
Samuel  Adams,  who  communicated  the  desire  of  his  fellow- 
rttiKens.    exDrAftAAil  it  in  iha   tnnA  nf  rnmniAnd   and    mAn&ce. 
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measure  upon  the  other,  perceiviDg  that  it  was  inevitable,  con- 
sented to  embrace  it ;  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  and  the 
commotion  subsided.  One  of  the  wounded  men  died ;  and 
the  four  bodies  of  the  shun  were  conducted  to  the  grave  with 
every  ceremonial  expressive  of  public  honor  and  affection  by 
an  immense  concourse  of  people,  followed  by  a  long  train  of 
carriages  belonging  to  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

Captain  Preston,  who  commanded  the  party  of  troops  en- 
gaged in  the  fatal  affair,  and  all  the  soldiers  who  had  fired,  were 
committed  to  jail,  and  arraigned  on  an  indictment  of  murder. 
Their  trial  was  awaited  with  earnest  expectation,  and  for  some 
time  with  passionate  hope  or  stem  satisfactory  conviction  in 
the  public  mmd  that  it  would  terminate  fatally  for  the  accused. 
Considering  the  mighty  cloud  of  passion,  prejudice,  and  exag- 
geration, through  which  their  conduct  was  viewed,  such  an 
event  would  have  merited  more  regret  than  reprobation.  Cap- 
tain Preston,  though  entirely  innocent,  was  exposed  to  peculiar 
danger  from  the  generosity  with  which,  in  vindicating  his  men 
when  first  reproached  by  the  civil  authorities,  he  neglected  to 
exculpate  himself  from  the  charge  implied  in  their  questions, 
of  having  authorized  and  ordered  the  firing  ;  and  the  odium 
under  which  he  labored  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  pub- 
lication, at  London,  of  a  partial  and  irritating  representaticm 
of  the  unhappy  transaction,  derived  from  statements  furnished 
by  himself,  but  distorted  by  the  intemperate  zeal  of  injudicious 
friends.  But  the  defence  of  the  prisoners  was  undertaken  by 
two  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  and  determined  patriots  in 
Massachusetts, — Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  whom  we  have  already 
noticed,  and  John  Adams,  a  kinsman  and  intimate  friend  of 
Samuel  Adams,  and  who  afterwards  held  the  high  office  — 
the  highest  that  a  friend  and  champion  of  human  liberty  and 
happiness  has  ever  filled — of  president  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  These  men  were  not  less  eager  to  guard  the 
justice  and  honor  of  their  country  from  reproach,  than  to  de- 
fend her  liberty  from  bvasion  ;  and  they  exerted  themselves  in 
defence  of  their  clients  with  9  msinlir  elnniipnce  and   reasoning 
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discharged  this  arduous  duty  with  an  uprightness  and  ability 
becommg  a  sound  lawyer  and  wise  patriot.  Preston  was  ac- 
quitted ;  as  were  likewise  aU  the  soldiers  except  two,  who 
were  found  guilty  of  manslaughter.  This  event  was  truly  hon- 
orable to  Massachusetts.  Some  Britbh  politicians,  indeed, 
are  said  to  have  regarded  it  merely  as  an  act  of  timidity,  or  a 
mechanical  adherence  to  legal  rules.  But  (as  an  ingenious 
American  writer^  has  finely  observed),  in  this  forbearance  of 
the  people,  on  an  occasion  where  truth  and  reason,  combating 
violent  passion,  pronounced  the  bias  of  their  feelings  unjust 
and  wrong,  there  was  exhibited  a  force  and  firmness  of  char- 
acter which  promised  to  render  them  unjrielding  and  invincible 
when  supported  by  a  sense  of  justice  and  right.  The  vigor 
with  which  extreme  injustice  is  resisted  corresponds  not  unfi'e- 
quently  in  dhrect  proportion  with  the  patient  fortitude  exerted 
in  the  endurance  of  its  initial  manifestations.  Though  die  issue 
of  the  trial  was  generally  approved  in  Massachusetts,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  massaere^  as  it  was  termed,  was  observed  with 
much  solemnity  ;  and  the  ablest  of  the  provincial  orators  were 
successively  employed  to  deliver  annual  harangues  calculated 
to  preserve  the  irritating  remembrance  firesh  in  the  popular 
mind. 

Various  afirays,  though  of  a  less  serious  description,  oc- 
curred between  the  British  troops  at  New  York  and  the  pop- 
ulace of  this  city,  where  much  discontent  was  excited  by  the 
conduct  of  the  assembly,  in  consenting  at  length  to  make  pro- 
vision, though  only  occasionally  and  reluctantly,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  soldiers.  Some  violent  writings  having  been 
published  on  this  subject,  addressed  to  the  betrayed  inhoHtants 
of  JV*ei0  ForJb,  M'Dougal,  a  Scotchman,  the  publisher,  was 
committed  to  jail  on  a  charge  of  sedition  ;  but  his  imprison- 
ment was  alleviated  and  dignified  by  visits  and  demonstrations 
of  regard  which  he  received  from  great  numbers  of  people, 
including  some  of  the  principal  gendemen  and  ladies  of  the 
province ;  and  the  government  finally  liberated  him  without 
having  ventured  to  bring  him  to  trial.^ 
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In  confonnitj  with  Lord  Hillsborough's  promise,  the  duties 
which  had  been  imposed  (Hi  glass,  paper,  and  painters'  colors 
were  now  repealed  bj  an  act  of  parliament  conceived  m  pre* 
cisely  the  same  terms  as  the  law  that  repealed  the  Stamp  Act. 
The  duty  on  tea  was  continued,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
preserving  the  claim  of  parliament  to  sovereign  legislative  aa- 
thoritj  in  America.  This  reservation,  bke  the  Declaratory 
Act  which  accompanied  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  dnty,  left  the 
grand  cause  of  contention  in  its  entire  force ;  for  it  was  not 
the  particulars,  but  the  principle  of  taxation,  to  which  the  col- 
onists were  most  stubbornly  opposed.  Even  supposing,  which 
there  is  great  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  breach  between  the 
parent  state  and  her  colonies  could  yet  have  been  repaired, 
the  present  measure,  so  far  from  being  adequate  to  repair,  was 
calculated  to  widen  it.  Enough  was  yielded  to  encoimige  the 
Americans ;  enough  retained  to  exasperate  them.  With  strange 
inconsistency,  the  ministers  declared  in  the  House  o[  Com- 
mons, in  reply  to  a  proposition  of  some  of  the  members  for 
a  total  repeal  of  the  duties,  that,  although  these  duties  were 
absurd  and  impolitic,  and  although  the  repeal  of  them  was 
urgently  desirable  in  order  to  pot  an  end  to  the  American 
combinations  against  importing  English  goods,  yet  the  insol^ice 
of  these  combinations  and  of  the  other  proceedings  of  the  col- 
onists was  so  offensive,  that  a  total  repeal  was  incompatible 
with  the  dignity  of  Great  Britain.  Thus,  with  unhappy  logic, 
was  it  argued,  that  the  dignity  of  Great  Britain  required  her  to 
persist  in  a  course  impolitic  and  untenable  ;  and  that  American 
resistance,  while  it  enjoined  a  partial  departure  from  this  course, 
necessitated  also  a  partial  adherence  U>  it.  The  ministers 
openly  declared  that  the  language  of  the  Americans  became 
every  day  bolder  and  more  violent ;  a  truth  which  they  who 
thus  propounded  it  seemed  to  be 'incapable  of  appreciating. 
For,  with  such  rising  spirit  and  temper  as  the  Americans 
displayed,  it  was  evident  that  an  accommodation  with  them 
became  daily  more  dii&cult ;  and  that  at  every  successive  stage 
of  the  controversy  their  demands  would  be  both  enlarged  in 
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sobstance  and  aggravated  in  the  extent  of  their  encroachment 
upon  British  dignity.  Such  a  storm  of  passion  had  been 
raised  in  America  as  was  not  likely  to  subside  at  once,  even 
though  all  the  avowed  causes  of  quarrel  were  suddenly  re- 
moved ;  and  such  views  had  been  awakened  m  the  breasts  of 
many  of  the  colonists  as  only  the  most  flattering  advantages 
were  likely  to  dispel. 

The  popular  leaders,  gratified  by  tl^  importance  and  inter- 
est of  the  position  to  which  the  controversy  advanced  them, 
were  by  no  means  disposed  to  overrate  the  advantages  of  any 
particular  scheme  for  its  accommodation.  Some,  doubdess, 
cherished  the  design  of  independence, — a  purpose  which  the 
royal  ministers  with  great  impolicy  openly  imputed  in  parlia- 
ment to  the  Americans  in  general ;  and  some,  who  harboured 
DO  such  wish  or  project,  were  yet  desirous  that  their  past  efl!brts 
should  be  as  successful  as  possible,  and  opposed  all  accommo- 
dation not  founded  on  an  entire  rennoval  of  American  grievan- 
ces. In  holding  a  controversy  with  Britain,  America  practical- 
ly approached  the  condition  of  an  independent  commonwealth  ; 
and  while  the  ambitious  design  of  realizing  this  idea  was  suggest- 
ed to  her  in  the  language  of  insult  and  menace  by  the  British 
cabinet,  the  prospect  of  it  was  manifestly  regarded  with  much 
complacency  by  other  European  states.  It  was  about  this 
time,  as  Franklin  relates,  that  several  of  the  foreign  ambas- 
sadors at  London  assiduously  cultivated  his  acquaintance,  and 
treated  him  as  one  of  their  diplomatic  body.^  The  danger  a( 
a  quarrel  with  America  ought  to  have  been  impressed  with 
especial  force  on  the  British  government  in  the  present  year  by 
the  insolent  agression  to  which  Spain  was  prompted,  partly  in 
conformity  with  the  policy  to  which  she  was  engaged  by  the 
secret  treaty  which  we  have  remarked  with  the  French  minis- 
ter, Choiseul,  and  doubtless  in  part  by  the  actual  embarrass- 
ment of  her  rival  in  American  empire.  In  the  midst  of  peace 
between  the  two  crowns,  a  Spamsh  force  violently  dispos- 
sessed the  English  of  a  settlement  they  had  formed  in  Falk- 
land's Islands ;  and  accompanied  this  outrage  with   the  roost 
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insulting  nuurks  of  contempt  for  the  British  flag.  But  the 
British  government,  instead  of  being  warned  by  its  embarrass- 
ments effectuaUy  to  conciliate  the  Americans,  was  induced  by 
them  tamely  to  submit  to  the  indignity  sustained  from  Spain, 
and  to  accept  a  species  of  apology  which  was  very  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  national  pride. 

It  was  a  canon  of  ancient  wisdom,  that  a  soTereign,  with- 
holding the  just  rights  of  his  people,  gives  them  rights  to  what- 
ever they  may  please  to  desire.  ^  We  have  seen  how  much 
the  views  and  demands  of  the  Americans  were  recendy  en- 
larged. The  discussion  of  British  authority  in  one  point  low- 
ered its  influence  m  all ;  and  the  flame  kindled  by  one  peculiar 
topic  of  complaint  was  gradually  extended,  till  it  embraced 
every  other.  The  Americans  were  now  determined  to  resist 
the  external  no  less  than  the  internal  taxation  of  parliament ; 
and  nothing  short  of  a  repeal,  of  all  the  late  duties,  and  a  thor- 
ough revision  and  modification  of  the  trade  laws,  had  the  most 
remote  chance  of  restoring  harmony  between  them  and  the 
parent  state.  Sonie  efiect,  indeed,  was  produced  by  the  pres- 
ent measure  of  partial  repeal,  and  contributed,  perhaps,  to 
delude  the  British  ministers  with  the  hope  that  their  policy  was 
successful.  The  general  plan  of  non-importation  was  now 
relinquished  by  the  Americans  ;  but  this  in  truth  was  a  mere 
indulgence  of  their  own  convenience,  and  was  most  erroneous- 
ly regarded  by  those  who  deemed  it  a  corresponding  conces- 
sion to  the  interests  of  Britain.  Resolutions  were  embraced 
in  the  principal  commercial  towns,  that  no  tea  should  be 
imported  while  the  duty  was  continued.  Associations  were 
formed  in  some  parts  to  drink  none  but  smuggled  tea  ;  and  in 
others,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  tea  altogether.  The  assem- 
bly of  Massachusetts  [November,  1770]  expressed  displeas- 
ure at  the  departure  from  the  general  non-importation  agree- 
ment, and  published  resolutions  for  promoting  industry,  fru- 
gality, and  domestic  manufactures.  In  a  message  to  Hutchin- 
son, who,  by  adjourning  the  assembly  to  Cambridge,  and  by  a 
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with  tbem,  they  insisted  on  the  right  of  the  people  to  ofpeoi  to 
Hewfen  in  a  controversy  with  rulers  who  abused  their  author- 
ity ;  they  appointed  a  solemn  last  to  seek  the  direction  and 
blessing  of  God  ;  and  being  informed  by  Hutchinson  [1771^] 
that  he  could  not,  consistently  with  the  instructions  of  the  king, 
assent  to  an  income-tax  which  they  had  voted,  unless  they 
would  qualify  it  so  far  as  to  exempt  the  emoluments  of  the 
royal  commissioners  of  customs  from  its  operation,  they  an- 
swered, with  passionate  asperity,  —  "  We  know  of  no  commis- 
sioners of  his  Majesty's  customs,  nor  of  any  revenue  his  Maj- 
esty has  a  right  to  establish  in  JNhrth  America.  We  know 
and  feel  a  tribute  levied  and  extorted  from  those  who,  if  they 
have  property,  have  a  right  to  the  absolute  disposal  of  it." 
Hutchbson  about  this  period  made  sundry  attempts,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  provincial  council  and  the  courts  of  law, 
to  punish  the  printers  of  newspapers  in  which  his  own  con- 
duct and  the  policy  of  Britain  were  arraigned  ;  but  all  his 
measures  were  baffled  and  his  purpose  was  invariably  defeated.' 
Among  other  subjects  of  discontent  and  apprehension  in 
America,  there  was  one  which  was  supplied  by  the  policy  of 
the  prelates  of  England,  who,  with  persevering  importunity, 
solicited  the  British  government  to  establish  an  Episcopal  hie- 
rarchy in  the  colonies.^  These  applications,  of  which  mtelli- 
gmice  was  procured  by  the  provincial  agents,  excited  the  gen- 
eral disgust  of  the  Americans,  who  beheld  in  the  project  only 
a  measure  instrumental  to  the  aggrandizement  of  British  pre- 
rc^tive,  and  the  muldplication  of  rojral  functionaries  whose 
emoluments  were  to  be  derived  from  the  American  civil  list* 
In  the  year  1768,  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  proclaimed 
that  a  general  alarm  was  excited  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province  by  the  projected  imposition  upon  them  of  that  very 
ecclesiastical  system  from  whose  tyranny  their  fathers  had  re- 

'  Thw  year  died  in  MamachusettB  the  ex-governor  Shirley. 

•  Jhmm^  RBgitter  for  1770  and  /or  1771.  Franklin's  FrxoaU  Corretpand- 
emee,  Gordon.  Holmes.  Menutir  of  Isaiah  Thomas^  in  the  Ardutologia 
Americana. 

*  Their  in&tnated  prosecution  of  this  object  proved  exceedin^y  detrimental 
to  the  political  interests  to  which  they  were  most  ardently  devoted,  and  waa 
not  crowned  vrith  anr-jntum  until  AmArina  hnH  mr^rj^asfllllv  revolted  and  com- 
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lired  to  America  j  and  in  the  present  jrear,  the  assembltjr  of 
Virgioia  passed  a  vote  of  grateful  thanks  to  some  gentlemen  of 
this  province  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  writings 
and  other  exertions  to  animate  their  countrymen  to  resist  the 
introduction  of  Episcopacy.  The  British  ministers,  however, 
bad  no  intention  of  acting  at  this  juncture  in  compliance  with 
the  impolitic  counsd  of  the  bishops.  Distracted  and  embar- 
rassed  by  domestic  dissensions,  the  quarrel  with  Spain,  and  the 
disappointing  and  miscUevous  result  of  every  measure  relative 
to  the  colonies  that  had  latterly  been  adopted,  they  were  at 
present  averse  to  any  active  interference  in  American  affairs. 
Prudence  and  perplexity  alike  engaged  them  to  pause  awhile 
in  a  path  so  encumbered  with  difficulties  that  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  move  either  forward  or  backward  in  it  without  stum- 
bling. Afraid  to  advance  or  enforce  the  pretensions  of  the 
parent  state,  and  ashamed  to  recede  from  th^,  they  wished  to 
take  no  new  step  with  regard  to  Amerka  till  the  harmony 
which  they  vainly  expected  from  their  last  measure  should  be 
completely  established.  But  the  delusiveness  of  this  expecta- 
tion was  cleariy  perceived  by  some  British  politicians  ;  and 
not  long  after  the  repeal  act  of  the  prececUng  jrear,  an  attempt 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  effect  a  radical  change 
of  that  policy  which  was  visibly  tending  to  produce  the  revolt 
of  America.  Resolutions  were  proposed  for  restoring  all  me- 
ters relative  to  American  trade  and  finance  to  the  state  in 
which  they  bad  been  at  the  commencement  of  the  king's  reign. 
The  strongest  ai^uroent  in  support  of  this  proposition  yras  a 
simple  recapitubition  of  the  late  measures  and  o(  their  unde- 
niable results  :  —  taxes  imposed,  repealed,  reimposed,  and  re- 
pealed again,  —  an  attempt  to  raise  a  revenue  in  Amerioi  for 
the  relief  of  the  burdened  people  of  Ei^and,  producing  ooly 
an  aggravation  of  the  distress  of  the  English  merchants  and 
manufacturers, — schemes  of  fortifying  the  British  dominion  in 
America,  issuing  in  a  state  of  things  that  betokened  its  entire 
overthrow,  —  assemblies  dissolved  for  contumacy,  and  recon- 
voked  without  making  the  slightest  submission,  —  multitudes  de- 
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yoke  it, —  everjr  branch  of  the  British  govomineDt  degraded, 
and  the  resentmeDt  aod  resistaDce  of  America  progressiyely 
augmentiDg  and  invariably  triumphant.  The  ministers,  oyw- 
wbehned  with  doubt  and  perplexity,  shrunk  from  the  discussion 
to  which  they  were  invited  ;  and,  without  attempting  to  answer 
or  deny  these  representations,  obtained  from  a  majority  of  the 
house  a  rejection  of  the  proposed  resolutions.  A  proposition 
of  similar  resoluticuis,  made  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  met  with  a  similar  fate.^ 

Only  one  Englishman  at  the  present  juncture  had  the  sa- 
gacity to  perceive  that  the  views  and  pretensions  of  Britain  and 
America  were  quite  incompatible,  and  that,  in  the  warmth  of 
the  controversy,  these  conflicting  views  had  been  so  far  dis- 
closed and  matured,  that  a  cordial  reconciliation  was  no  longer 
possible.  This  was  Dr.  Josiah  Tucker,  dean  of  Gloucester, 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  writers  on  commerce 
and  political  economy  that  England  has  ever  produced.  With 
a  boldness  equal  to  the  comprehension  of  his  view,  he  openly 
recommended,  in  several  tracts  which  he  published  about  this 
time,  an  immediate  separation  of  the  two  countries,  and  a  for- 
mal recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Aaaerican  States.^ 
The  doctrine  which  he  inculcated  was,  that,  when  colonies  have 
reached  such  a  degree  of  wealth  and  population  as  to  be  able 
to  support  themselves,  the  authority  of  the  parent  state  whence 
they  emanated  must  necessarily  be  trivial  and  precarious  ;  and 
that,  consequently,  in  all  cases  of  this  kind,  it  is  the  dictate  of 
prudence  and  sound  policy,  that  the  parties,  instead  of  waiting 
to  be  separated  by  emei^ent  quarrel  and  strife,  should  dissolve 
their  connection  by  mutual  consent.  Such,  he  contended,  was 
now  the  situation  of  the  British  colonies  in  America  ;  and  in 
urging  upon  Britain  the  consequent  policy  of  releasing  them 
from  farther  control,  he  maintained  with  much  force  and  sound 
judgment  that  this  measure  would  be  attended  with  a  great  al- 
leviation of  the  national  expenditure,  and  with  increase  instead 

«  Bradford.    j9nmual  Register  far  1770,  and  /or  1771.    Franklin's  Pri9aU 
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of  diminution  of  the  national  gain.  By  calcubtioos  and  reason- 
ings,  of  which  only  exasperated  pride  or  inveterate  prejudice 
could  withstand  the  cogency,  he  demonstrated  that  Britain,  in 
her  dealings  with  the  Americans,  must  derive  far  more  com- 
mercial profit  firom  their  entire  freedom  and  consequent  pros- 
perity, than  she  could  do  while  their  resources  were  cramped 
by  the  restrictions  attendant  on  her  domination.  For  his  un- 
palatable counsel  Tucker  was  derided,  as  a  puerile  and  fantas- 
tic visionary,  both  by  those  of  his  countrymen  who  supported 
and  by  those  who  opposed  the  measures  of  their  govemm^iu^ 
But  time  illustrated  his  views  and  honored  his  wisdom. 

Several  eminent  writers  preceded  Tucker  in  publicly  ex- 
pressing and  defending  their  various  sentiments  and  opinions 
with  regard  to  the  points  involved  m  the  controversy  between 
Britain  and  America  ;  and  many  continued  to  follow  in  suc- 
cession on  both  sides  of  the  question,  till  force  was  employed 
to  decide  what  reason  proved  unable  to  adjust.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished writers  in  support  of  the  prerogative  of  Britain  were 
Adam  Smith,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  George  Chalmers.  Of  the 
writers  on  the  other  side,  the  most  eminent  of  the  native 
Americans  were  Otis,^  Bland,  Dickinson,  and  Frankfin,  — and 
of  their  European  coadjutors.  Doctors  Price,  Priesttey,  and 
Witherspoon,  Thomas  Paine,  and  the  ex-governor  Pownall. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  undertake  a  critical  analysb  of 
the  works  of  these  writers  ;  and  yet  some  notice  seems  proper 
of  the  more  remarkable  features  of  the  controversy  which  they 
conducted.  Smith,  while  he  maintained  that  it  was  reasonable 
that  the  colonies  should  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Att- 
end burdens  of  the  empire,  recommended,  though  less  posi- 
tively, that  they  should  be  represented  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment ;  and  deprecated,  in  every  event,  a  war  with  them,  in 
which  Britain  was,  he  affirmed,  not  only  unlikely  to  succeed, 

>  Tucker's  TraeU^  in  the  British  Museum.     Watkins's  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Vnrlt,     Thiii  author  relates,  that,  after  the  indenAndnnnn  nf  AmArica  had  htmn 
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but  certain  dut  every  drop  of  blood  that  flowed  was  the  blood 
c^  those  whom  she  called  or  desired  to  call  her  subjects.^ 
Otis,  on  the  other  hand,  while  he  asserted  the  right  of  Ameri- 
ca, in  her  actual  circumstances,  to  be  exempted  from  British 
taxation,  acknowledged  that  this  right  would  be  superseded  by 
a  participation  in  the  privilege  of  sending  representatives  to 
the  British  parUament ;  ^  and  Dickinson,  who  had  roused  the 
strongest  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  Briti^  ckims,  withstood 
for  a  while  the  purpose  which  this  spirit  produced,  and  in- 
curred a  temporary  loss  of  popularity  by  firmly  resisting  upon 
principle  the  project  of  independence.'  The  inefficiency  of 
Dickinson's  powers  when  excnrted  to  restrain  his  countrymen 
from  revolt,  contrasted  with  their  efficacy  when  displayed  in 
the  puUication  of  the  Fmrmur^$  Letters,  Slustrates  the  na- 
ture and  limits  of  the  influence  exercised  on  the  councils  of 
America  by  her  political  writers  and  orators.  They  were  to- 
tally incompetent  to  guide  or  c<mtrol  the  cmrent  of  public 
sentiment  and  opinion  ;  and  it  was  only  when  exerted  in  b&r- 
mony  and  correspondence  with  its  fixed  bent,  that  their  genius 
was  able  to  modify  the  puUic  measures  and  resolutions.  They 
frequent^  seemed  to  command  a  popular  assemUy  or  com- 
munity, when  they  merely  animated  its  rooted  determination, 
and  became  its  leaders,  while  they  steered  it  b  a  current  by 
which  it  was  insensibly  borne  along,  and  conducted  it  in  the 
course  which  it  was  already  prepared  to  pursue.  ^^  In  civil 
wars,''  said  that  great  captain,  statesman,  and  patriot.  La 
Noue  Bras-de-Fer,  ^^the  plough  not  unfrequently  guides  the 
oxen."  Dr.  Jdmson,  whose  views  were  prescribed,  as  his 
pam|dilet  was  revised,  by  the  Britirii  ministers,  argued  with 
great  vigor  and  ingenuity,  but  in  an  arrogant,  overbearing,  and 
discbinful  tone,  heightened  by  the  customary  swell  of  his  dic- 
tion, that  the  colonists,  by  the  tmms  of  their  charters  and  the 
peculiarity  of  their  social  position,  purchased  the  advantage  of 
defence  from  a  powerful  state  during  their  national  infancy, 

m   rAtiim   fnr   «iihiAr.tion   fn  itR  lA0i«1ntivA    doininif\Ti     nf   whlcH 
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SHbject  state  to  endure  it.  He  insisted  that  the  ckdm  of 
America  to  be  exempted  from  parliamentaiy  taxation,  and  to 
cooperate  with  the  rest  of  the  British  empire  in  defraying  the 
national  expenses  through  no  other  channel  than  that  of  ber 
own  {Nrovhicial  assemblies,  was  a  claim  which  supposed  do- 
minicm  without  authority,  and  subjects  without  subordination.^ 
Chalmers  referred  exelusivdy  to  the  colonial  charters,  and 
to  the  opinions  of  lawyers  and  antiquarians,  m  support  of  the 
British  pretensions  ; '  and,  like  Jcdmson,  overlooked  or  under- 
valued the  consideration,  that  no  prerogative,  bowev^  accom- 
modated to  the  language  of  ancient  parchments,  or  sanctioned 
by  the  critical  exposition  of  legal  logtc^  could  be  otherwise 
regarded  by  the  Americans  than  as  an  encroachment  on  their 
national  liborty,  tf  it  was  exerted  in  opposition  to  the  general 
current  of  their  sentiments  and  prepossessions.  SubmissioD 
to  power,  in  an  instance  or  to  an  extent  generally  odious  to  the 
feelings  of  a  people  or  party,  however  reasonably  or  plausSdy 
Unjced  to  the  theory  of  their  municipal  constitution  or  the  pe- 
culiar maxims  of  their  pditical  creed,  cannot  fidl  to  be  resist- 
ed by  the  powerful  dictates  of  freer  reason  and  universal  sense ; 
*—  as,  indeed,.^  Britbh  government  might  have  learned  from 
various  circmnstances  attending  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and 
particularly  from  the  important  though  temporary  accessi<Mi  of 
ibe  Churchmen  and  Tories  to  that  memorable  transaction. 

In  the  present  controversy,  as  weU  as  in  that  which  was  en- 
gendered by  the  British  Revolution,  we  are  surprised  to  find 
bow  frequendy  frivolous  topics  are  mtroduced  on  both  sides,  how 
seldom  real  motives  are  fully  avowed  by  either,  and  how  often 
both  parties  seem  to  warp  then*  princifdes  in  order  to  embar- 
rass their  antagonists  or  to  fortify  dieniselves  by  alliances  with 
prudential  considerations.  The  nature,  rules,  and  limits  of 
the  connection  between  Britain  and  America  formed  a  great 
pditicai  problem,  involving  mmiarous  interests  and  the  general 
principles  of  civil  liberQr,  and  of  which  a  HUidsfaetory  solution 
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w«8  rwiy  souf^  from  parchmeiit  autfacmties^  tbe  faded  firuitt 
of  a  past  season  and  remote  period,  when  neither  the  grantors 
nor  the  occupiers  of  American  territory  contemphted  any 
tlnng  like  die  present  state  of  the  two  countries.  Though  tbe 
Americans  were  generally  animated  by  a  strong  aversion  to 
British  prerogative,  a  jealous  sense  of  dependence  and  ill-treat- 
ment,  wad  an  earnest  hope  and^  purpose  to  be  free,  —  few  of 
their  advocates  declined  to  accept  the  challenge  of  their  ad- 
versaries to  stake  the  issue  of  this  controversy  on  a  mixed 
and  CiMifused  discussion  of  the  princijdes  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, and  of  the  provincial  usages  and  the  legal  import  of 
the  provincial  charters  ;  and,  according  as  one  or  other  of 
these  sources  of  authority  was  thought  to  administer  support  to 
British  prerogative  or  American  liberty,  were  they  alternately 
cited  and  derided  on  both  sides,  in  the  conduct  of  this  argu* 
mental  contest.  It  had  been  more  creditable  for  both  parties,  if 
the  coitf  roversy  could  have  been  conducted  without  any  refer- 
ence whatever  to  th^  provmcial  charters.  For,  if  it  was  absurd 
that  the  British  government,  which  had  on  some  occaskms  modi- 
fied and  in  various  instances  attempted  to  subvert  altogether 
diose  charters,  should  yet  assert  their  absolute  iiiYiolabiUty  in  so 
tat  as  they  seemed  to  confirm  its  disputed  prerogative  over  the 
ccdonies,  —  it  was  no  less  unreasonable  that  the  colonists 
should  appeal  tp  their  charters  alone,  wherever  their  tenor^ 
maltered  by  auth^^,  seemed  to  favor  the  colonial  pleas,  and 
yet  appeal  from  them  to  the  principles  of  the  British  constitu- 
ticHi,  or,  with  more  latitude,  to  the  maxims  of  abstract  reason 
and  the  natural  rights  of  man,  in  every  instance  in  which  the 
original  terms  or  svdbsequent  alterations  of  the  charters  seemed 
to  warrant  the  adverse  pretensions.  The  Americans  were  far 
more  sensible  than  willing  to  proclaim  their  full  sense  of  the  in- 
justice and  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  which  would  render  tbe 
r^its  and  Kberties  of  a  numerous  and  enlightened  people  de- 
peodei^  on  the  terms  of  charters  aod  compacts  framed  betwe^i 
a  handfid  of  men  in  a  distant  and  icnorant  afce.     Their  ances- 
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which  the  vindictive  measores  of  the  British  governm^it  were 
provoked  ;  maintaining  with  ffeaX  vehemence,  but  little  veraci- 
ty, that  the  disturbances  in  America  were  quite  bsignificant, 
and  that  Britain,  with  tyrannical  bjustice,  punished  whole  prov- 
inces for  the  riotous  proceedii^  of  a  few  obscure  and  igno- 
rant men. 

Price,  in  defendmg  with  his  usual  and  admirable  perspicinty 
the  claims  of  the  Americans,  relied  on  the  prbciples,  more  at 
less  fixed,  of  the  Britbh  constitution,  of  which  he  supposed 
America  to  be  entitled  to  as  ample  a  practical  share  as  Eng- 
land herself.  To  him  it  seemed  contrary  to  reason  that  the 
British  dominion  should  spread  without  a  corresponding  en- 
largement of  the  prevalence  of  the  British  constitution.^  Frank- 
lin at  first  accounted  that  a  supreme  control  ov&t  every  part  of 
the  British  empire  resided  m  the  parliament,  and,  as  a  witness 
in  hebaif  of  Am^ica  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
admitted  the  legitimate  exertion  of  this  comrol  in  the  regulatioii 
of  commerce  and  the  imposition  of  external  taxes.  Altered 
circumstances  and  farther  consideration  led  him  to  abandon  this 
notion ;  and  he  advised  the  assembly  of  Boston  to  adoiowledgo 
a  depend^ice  jon  the  king  alone,  and  to  desist  from  and  re- 
pudiate its  unmeanhig  profession  of  recognizbg  ^^  a  due  sub- 
ordination "  to  parliament.  His  countrym^i  entered  readily 
into  this  altered  view,  which,  indeed,  many  of  .them  had  wDtici- 
pated  ;  and  it  was  at  the  present  period  the  general  sen&nent 
<^  the  Americans,  that  all  the  control'  which  parliament  had 
ever  before  exerted  over  them  was  either  an  unjust  usuorpation 
or  a  temporary  guardianship,  which  the  natiomil  maturity  of 
America  rendered  no  longer  legitimate.  In  witty  and  ironical 
compositions  which  he  furnished  to  the  public  joumab,  Frank- 
Im  assimilated  the  pretaisions  of  Britain  over  America  to  »ich 
claims  as  the  king  of  Prussia  or  other  Oerman  potentates  ni%ht 
arrogate  oyer  the  British  people  as  descendants  of  emigrants 
from  Germany.  Yet,  accustomed  to  consider  himself  an  offi- 
cer of  the  British  crown,  fiimiliar  with  the  greatness  and  power 
of.  Britain,  and  cherishbg  a  complacent  regard  for  the  gran- 
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daur  of  an  empire  which  his  genius  bad  dignified  and  his  coun- 
sels had  enlarged,  it  was  with  long  r^uctance  (never,  indeed, 
entirely  eradicated)  that  Franklin  contemplated  the  prospect  of 
its  dismemberment,  and  the  periloi»  extremity  of  American 
revolt  and  civil  war  ;  and  this  reluctance  was  increased  by  the 
conviction  he  entertained  that  industry  and  economy  would  of 
themselves  render  the  Americans  practically,  as  the  progress 
of  population  must  render  them  irresistibly,  independent  of 
Britain,  and  enable  them  without  a  struggle  either  to  dis- 
solve their  connection  with  her  or  to  dictate  the  terms  of  it. 
His  views  and  reasonings  on  this  subject  were  often  nice, 
subtle,  and  fine-spun ;  resembling  rather  the  visions  of  a  specu- 
lative philosopher  than  the  judgments  of  an  experienced  poli- 
tician. His  eagerness  to  conciliate  and  temporize  was  so  much 
more  visible  to  the  British  court,  than  the  concurrent  and  far 
more  deeply  rooted  sentiment  which  be  cherished  of  jealous 
and  determined  attachment  to  his  countrymen  and  their  cause, 
as  to  have  induced  many  persons  in  England  to  question,  though 
unjustly,  his  sincerity.  In  reality,  he  was  a  great  deal  more 
sincere  than  consistent.  Laboring  to  extenuate  in  the  eyes  of 
the  British  ministers  the  ebullitions  of  violence  in  America,  he 
prevailed  upon  his  own  mind  to  underrate  the  significance  of 
these  symptoms  ;  and  even  after  dismissal  from  office,  accom- 
panied with  the  most  offensive  indignities  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, had  closed  hb  hopes  of  promotion  in  its  service,  he  per- 
sisted in  clinging  to  the  delusive  idea  that  harmony  migfa^  be 
restored  and  the  dismemberment  of  the  British  emjnre  pre- 
vented.^ 

The  views  and  sentiments  of  Paine,  though  supported  with 

1  Franklin^s  Memoirs  aiul  Corresptmdenee,  On  his  return  to  Pennsylvania 
from  England,  in  177&,  Franklin,  aa  one  of  the  tn»teea  of  the  College  of  Phil- 
adelphia, proposed  as  the  sabject  of  a  prize  essay  to  the  students,  **  The 
M otires  to,  and  the  Advantages  (^  a  perpetual  Union  between  Britain  and 
her  Colonies."  His  own  view  of  those  motives  and  advantages  was  thos  ex- 
pressed :  —  ** Britain  will  derive  advantage  from  our  assistance  in  war,  and  our 
employment  of  her  merchants  and  mamnacturers  in  peace ;  while  her  govern- 
ment will  be  strengthened  by  the  diiposal  of  profitable  posts  and  places  among 
ns.  On  our  side,  we  have  to  expect  the  protection  she  can  afford  us,  and  the 
SMivantace  of  a  common  nmntre  in  onr  disputes.  By  a  prudent  moderatioii 
and  kindness  on  her  part,  ana  by  a  decent  behaviour  on  ours,  bearing  with  the 
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athletic  force  of  intellect,  cleer,  Utdy  spirit,  and  t  ^w- 
ing,  intrepid  eloquence  well  calculated  to  warm  and  arouse, 
were  founded  on  principles  (if  any,  indeed,  property  speekmg, 
can  be  traced  at  their  foundation)  the  most  vague  and  inde* 
terminate.  A  natire  of  England  and  son  of  a  Quaker,  this  in- 
genious man,  prior  to  bis  removal  to  America,  bad  bebdd  only 
ibe  artificial  and  complicated  municipal  frames  of  European 
commonwealths,  wherein  the  general  rights  of  mankind  were 
nearly  buried  under  the  privileges  and  trappkigs  of  oligarchy  ; 
and  the  principles  of  liberty  formed  a  theory  traceable  (if  at 
all)  only  by  difficult  and  operose  research  amidst  established 
usages  that  widely  departed  from  its  obvious  dictates.  In 
America,  he  found  a  closer  correspondence  between  the  es- 
tablished municipal  qrstems  and  the  lineaments  of  those  fnin- 
ciples  of  liberty  which  he  regarded  as  the  genuine  ofipring  of 
truth,  sense,  and  nature  ;  and,  with  ardent  hope  and  desire,  he 
hailed  the  prospect  of  a  higher  development  of  those  prin- 
ciples, from  the  rejection  and  overthrow  of  the  opposite  prin- 
ciples of  regal  and  aristocratical  preeminence,  which  rather  em- 
barrassed the  theory  than  mfluenced  the  practical  effect  of  the 
American  institutions.  Paine  was  an  en^usiastic  votary  of  the 
temporal  happiness  and  liberty  of  mankind,  but  ignorant  and 
regardless  of  their  highest  duties  and  noblest  destination. 
Thou^  as  yet  guiltless  of  those  blasphemous  impieties  which 
have  rendered  his  name  odious  to  Christian  ears,  he  was  al- 
ready a  disbdiever  of  revealed  religion,  of  which  the  doctrines 
were  tatight  to  him  in  his  youth  by  ignorant  and  weak-minded 
instructors,  and  discredited  to  him  in  his  manhood  by  tbe  cant 
and  grimace  of  hypocrites  and  Qrrants,  —  of  arbitrary  princes 
and  their  hireling  clergy,  in  whose  mouths  the  precepts  de- 
livered by  the  divme  Friend  and  Redeemer  of  the  human  race 
were  transmuted  into  the  cozening  language  and  interested 
coirasels  of  the  oppressor  to  tbe  slave.  Some  glimmerings  of 
this  sentiment  were  discernible  in  the  essays  by  which  he  an- 
imated the  Americans  to  resbt  Britain  and  contend  for  liberty.^ 

For  this  he  underwent  a   severe    nnH  indiflrnAnt  oAatitr^Unn  limim 
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tiousness,  and  the  interests  of  America  linked  with  infidelity, 
as  Paine  had  been  offended  with  a  religion*  dishonored  by 
hypocritical  professors  and  tyrannical  patrons.  No  writer  ar- 
gued b  defence  of  American  resistance  and  revolt  with  more 
force  or  simplicity  than  Witherspoon,  who  insisted  that  a  sub- 
ject nation,  like  an  mdividual  youth,  advanced  with  correspond- 
ing steps  to  manhood  and  to  liber^  ;  that  America  was  now  so 
far  advanced,  that  she  could  no  longer,  except  by  Ijrranny,  be 
governed  by  a  dktant  empire  ;  that  the  incompetence  of  Brit- 
ain to  retain  her  dominion  was  proved  by  the  injustice,  fluctu- 
ati(ni,  impolicy,  and  inefficiency  of  her  recent  measures ;  and 
the  capacity  of  the  Americans  for  independence,  by  the  spirit, 
firmness,  and  efficacy  of  their  resistance.  In  opposition  to  the 
Quakers  and  some  other  professors  of  Christianity,  whom 
Paine  loaded  with  angry  malediction  and  sarcastic  insult  for 
renouncing  all  resistance  to  established  authority,  as  inconsistent 
with  certain  precepts  b  the  New  Testament,  Witherspoon 
calmly  yet  firmly  mabtabed  that  the  prohibitive  strain  of  ibose 
precepts  had  no  relation  whatever  to  the  actual  circumstances 
of  the  Americans  b  their  controversy  with  England  ;  and  that* 
it  was  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  every  friend  of  religious 
liberty  b  America  to  contend  for  the  preservation  of  political 
fireedom.' 

Under  governments  of  a  mixed  nature,  indeed,  and  founded 
on  human  compacts,  the  practical  question  of  the  right  of  a 
Christian  people  to  resist  the  paupers  that  be  is  never  so  sim- 
ple as  theorists  are  apt  to  represent  it.  Who  are  the  powers 
that  be  ?  In  England,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First, 
for  example,  the  parliament  had  as  muclT  claim  to  that  title  as 
the  king.  In  America,  at  the  epoch  of  which  we  treat,  the 
provincial  assemblies  partook  it  with  the  organs  of  power  in  tlie 
parent  state  ;  and  when  they  and  the  mass  of  the  population, 
in  order  to  oppose  the  encroachments,  were  compelled  to  dis- 
own the  authority  of  those  organs,  they  wholly  engrossed  it. 
It  was  the  opbion  of  Witherspoon,  and  of  many  other  persons 
of  sincere,  deep,  and  enlightened  piety  in  America,  that,  where 
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pire,  every  man  possesses  the  right  of  choosing  the  side  he 
shall  support,  bounded  by  the  duty  of  consulting  the  interests 
of  religion  and  liberty,  and  of  respecting  the  opinions  and 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  commimity.  The  Scriptural 
precepts  referred  to  by  the  Quakers,  and  other  advocates  of 
submission,  they  deemed  were  intended  (in  so  far  as  their  ap- 
plication might  be  supposed  universal)  to  inculcate  the  duh/ 
without  defining  the  limUs  of  obedien6e  to  civil  audx>rity,  and 
to  recommend  a  peaceable,  moderate,  and  contented  disposi- 
tion, and  averseness  to  wanton  or  unnecessary  change.^  John 
Wesley  was  at  first  opposed,  on  religious  principles,  to  Amer^ 
ican  resistance,  and,  in  letters  to  the  Methodists  in  America, 
endeavoured  without  efiect  to  dissuade  them  firom  embracing 
the  cause  of  their  country.  But  he  very  soon  changed  his 
opinion,  and  even  encouraged  the  Americans  m  revolt  by  ex- 
pressions of  bis  good  wishes  and  approbation.^ 

All  great  passions  in  their  efiervescence  exert  a  contagious 
influence  ;  and  there  is  something  in  the  aspect  of  a  people 

>  The  influence  of  the  genuine  principles  of  Christianity  is  at  once  fiiTora- 
'  ble  to  social  order  and  opposed  to  the  pretensions  of  arbitrary  power.  Those 
American  States  in  whicn  religion  had  the  greatest  prevalence  were  the  most 
distinguished  for  social  order  and  warm  yet  rational  attachment  to  liberty.  In 
monarchical  governments,  if  kings  would  be  content  to  abstain'  from  interfere 
ence  with  the  relLpon  and  the  religious  institutions  of  their  sabjeets,  they 
might  derive  the  full  benefits  of  the  quiescent  agency  of  Christianity  on  tlie 
human  mind.  By  uniting  the  staU  with  tkt  ekttrek^  sovereigns  contrive  to 
make  the  church  partly  responsible  for  the  errors  of  their  own  civil  policy, 
and  defeat  the  efficacy  of  the  religious  precepts  which  enjoin  submission  and 
moderation,  by  taking  the  preachinj;  of  these  precepts  into  their  own  hands, 
and  counteracting  their  preaching  by  their  own  example.  When  they  who 
style  themselves  the  human  heads  of^  the  church  are  fVee  to  press  and  pursue 
every  temporal  privilege  and  political  claim,  shall  the  members  be  deprived  of 
the  same  latitude  ?  Thug  men  must  feel ;  and,  unhappily,  princMM,  cultivating 
an  alliance  with  the  church,  have  been  much  more  successfhl  in  discrediting 
reliffion  than  in  strengthening  their  own  pretensions.  A  political  chorch  in- 
troduces a  confusion  mto  men's  notions,  and  with  one  hand  stirs  the  passions 
on  which  it  seeks  to  pour  oil  with  the  other.  The  pernicious  policy  of  unit- 
ing ecclesiastical  establishments  with  municipal  government  is  verjr  forcibly 
exposed  by  De  Tocqueville,  in  his  treatise  on  Democraof  in  Jhmenca,  May 
we  not  apply  to  conmiunities  the  apostolical  injunction  to  mdividual  slaves, — 
to  abide  patiently  the  lot  which,  rooted  and  fixed  as  it  was,  could  not  present- 
ly be  altered,  and  coukl  not  be  resisted  without  violence^  convulsion,  and 
bloodshed,  —  and  which  yet  was  qualified  by  the  permissive  ilirection,  "If 
thou  may  est  be  made  fi^e,  use  it  rather  "  ?  The  right  to  be  firee  becomes  a 
duty^  when  it  b  united  with  the  power. 
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galhntlj  stru^Dg  for  freedom,  and  indigDandy  resisting  the 
oppression  of  a  stronger  and  predominant  power,  wonderfully 
calculated  to  interest  the  favor  and  kindle  the  ardor  of  liberal 
and  energetic  minds.  The  American  controversy,  like  every 
other  revolutionary  vortex,  absorbed  a  great  variety  of  himian 
sentiment  and  character.  Virtue  and  vice,  patriotism  and 
licentiousness,  ambitious  genius  and  wild  enthusiasm,  ever 
combine  to  warm  the  feelings  and  multiply  the  numbers  of  the 
partisans  and  promoters  of  revolutionary  change.  At  such 
seasons,  genius  and  talent,  apart  from  every  other  virtue  except 
devotion  to  the  public  cause,  bear  a  high  premium  in  popular 
estimation  ;  and  the  general  esteem  is  apt  too  fondly  to  conse- 
crate the  qualifications  which  seem  peculiarly  and  immediately 
to  redound  to  the  general  honor  and  advantage.'  The  talents 
and  passions  of  ardent  minds  enrol  themselves  in  the  public 
service ;  and  men,  whose  eloquence  has  merely  adorned  and 
illustrated  the  stream  of  popular  sentiment  and  opmion,  are  too 
often  hailed  with  exaggerated  encomium  as  its  sources  or 
guides.  It  was  happy  for  the  Americans,  that,  during  the 
whole  of  their  revolutionary  controversy,  mere  talent  never 
obtained  an  influence  exceeding  or  even  approaching  the  au- 
thority of  sense  and  vurtue.  The  bold  and  glowing  sallies  of 
genius  and  enthusiasm  were  admired  ;  but  the  public,  though 
warmed,  was  not  dazzled  by  them,  and  preferably  derived  its 
policy  from  the  moderate  but  sound  and  steady  counsels  of 
wise  and  honest  men.  The  Americans  were  generally  imbued 
with  the  persuasion  (which  some  notable  events  in  their  sub- 
sequent experience  tended  to  illustrate  and  confirm)  that  a 
nation  can  never  be  safely  indifferent  to  the  moral  character, 
of  its  political  chiefs  and  leaders,  and  that  private  virtue  and 
prudence  afford  the  surest  test  of  •  the  purity  and  stability  of 
patriotic  purpose  and  resolution.'      All  the  valuable  services 

>  It  was  a  proTerbial  saying  in  ancient  Greece,  that "  Civil  discord  is  a  sea- 
son in  wbicb  the  highest  reputation  may  be  gained  by  the  worst  men."  Pla* 
tarch,  IMt  of  AUzander. 

*  **  We  hare  here  an  explanation  of  a  striking  ftct  in  the  history  of  our  Rer- 
ohition ;  we  mean  the  want  or  absence  of  that  descri[>tion  of  neat  men  i^rhooi 

mra  meet  in   nth«ir  countriAa.   man  whn.  hv  *KAi»  Ata^nnt  and  mnffle  ajrenCT* 
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which  the  Americans  recdved  from  their  eloquent  and  zealous 
partisan,  Thomas  Paine,  though  justlj  appreciated  and  richly 
requited  by  them,  could  never  render  Us  name  popular  in 
America.  In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  one 
Thomas  Paine,  of  Boston,  obtained  an  act  of  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  authorizing  him  to  chaise  his  name  to  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  ^^  because  he  was  unwilling  to  bear  the  name  of  a 
certain  noted  mfidel  and  reviler  of  religion.'*^ 

North  Carolma  had  been  for  some  time  past  convulsed  witb 
disorders,  which  at  lengdi  broke  out  in  an  insurrection  so  com- 
pletely disconnected  widi  the  general  agitation  by  which  Amer- 
ica was  pervaded,  that  the  insurgents  afterwards  formed  one 
of  the  strongest  bodies  of  royalist  partisans,  who,  dissenting 
from  their  countrjrmen  in  general,  adhered  to  and  supported 
the  pretensions  of  Britam.  And  yet,  in  reality,  it  was  the  cor- 
ruption or  incapacity  of  functionaries  of  the  British  government 
that  produced  the  very  evils  of  which  those  persons  now  com- 
plained. We  have  formerly  remarked  •  the  abuses  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  civil  administration  of  this  province,  and  which 
the  appointment  of  Tryon  to  be  its  governor  was  expected  to 
cure.  This  expectation  was  disappointed.  One  of  the  most 
irritating  abuses  was  the  exaction  of  exorbitant  fees  by  public 
officers  on  all  legal  proceedings,  and  particularly  on  all  deeds 
and  ceremonies  requisite  by  law  to  the  validity  of  sales  and  ac- 
quisitions of  landed  property.  Tryon,  in  conformity  with  his 
instructions,  issued  a  proclamation  against  this  abuse ;  but,  as 
he  either  negligently  or  corruptly  confined  himself  to  proclaim- 
ing, without  attempting  to  execute,  a  purposed  reform,  his  con- 
■duct  served  only  to  sanction,  without  curing  or  alleviating,  the 
general  discontent.  In  addition  to  this  grievance,  a  number  of 
the  sheriffs  and  of  die  receivers  of  the  provincial  taxes  were 
suffered  to  continue  long  indebted  to  the  provincial  treasury 
for  a  heavy  arrear  of  public  moneys  which  they  had  collected, 
but  delayed  to  account  for  ;  and  it  was  not  unreasonably  sur- 
mised that  the  weight  of  the  taxes  was  a£:s3*avated  bv  this  mis- 
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Me  of  RegmUUor^^  mi  who  entered  into  a  eompaet,  which  they 
ratified  hy  oath,  to  pay  no  taxes  wbatevw,  till  aU  exorbitant 
feef  were  abolished,  and  official  embezzlement  punished  and 
prevented.  The  general  ill-hufoor  was  increased  by  a  vote  of 
the  assemUy  of  a  lai^  sum  of  money  to  build  a  palace  for  the 
governor,  as  an  expression  of  public  gratitude  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act ;  and  also  by  the  imposition  for  this  purpose 
of  a  tax,  winch  began  to  operate  at  the  very  time  when  the  par- 
HflyneBtiry  impost  on  tiea,  ^aas,  paper,  and  painters'  colors 
was  proDQHolgated.  Tryon  with  great  difficulty  pacified  the 
Regulators  by  promises  which  were  only  delusively  fialfilled.  * 
Fanning,  one  of  the  recorders  of  conveyances  of  land,  was 
tried  on  six  indictments  for  extortion,  and  found  guilty  in  every 
instance.  The  royal  judges,  however,  sentenced  him  to  pay 
only  the  fine  of  ooe  penny,  —  a  sentence  more  insulting  to  the 
people  than  would  have  been  the  boldest  injustice  in  openly 
absolving  him. 

This,  and  other  similar  transactions,  revived  the  association 
of  the  Regulators,  who,  incensed  and  blinded  mtb  indignation 
and  igniurance,  easily  became  the  dupes  of  leaders  of  whcwi 
some  were  madmen  and  others  knaves.  One  of  thoee  leaders, 
named  Few,  whose  life  was  afterwards  vindictively  abridged 
by  the  executioner,  instead  of  being  charitably  prolonged  in  a 
Junatic  asylum,  alleged  that  he  was  commissioned  by  Heaven 
to  deliver  the  whole  worid  fitMn  oppres£Uon,  aiMl  specially  di- 
rected to  commence  his  work  in  North  Carolina.  After  vari- 
ous outrages,  the  R^ulators,  assembling  in  the  presmt  year  to 
the  number  of  two  thousand,  declared  their  purpose  c^  abol- 
ishing courts  of  justice,  exterminating  all  lawyers  and  public 
officers,  and  prostrating  the  provincial  government  itself  be- 
neath some  wild  and  indeterminate  scheme  of  democracy, 
which,  doubtless,  its  abettors  as  Kttle  comprehended  as  they 
were  qualified  to  accomplish.  All  the  sober  and  respectaUe 
part  of  the  community  perceived  the  necessity  of  defending 
themselves  against  the  folly  and  fury  of  the  insurgents,  whocix 
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field.  Seventy  of  the  militia  were  killed  or  wounded.  Twehre 
of  the  defeated  insurgents  were  afterwards  tried  and  oondeoHied 
.  to  die  for  high  treason  [June,  1771]  ;  six  of  these  were  exe- 
cuted ;  the  rest  of  the  fugitives,  except  some  of  their  leaders 
who  escaped  from  the  province,  submitted  to  the  govemmeot 
and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Tryon,  though  he  had  dissolved  an  assemUy  for  imitatii^  the 
Virginian  resolutions  in  ]769|  was  yet  in  the  main  popular  with 
all  the  most  substantial  and  respectable  inhabitants  of  North  Car- 
olina. This  advantage  he  owed  to  the  diligence  with  which  he 
avoided  to  provoke  or  aggravate  disputes  with  the  assembly,  and 
to  the  zeal  with  which  he  opposed  a  proposition  of  Lord  Charles 
Montague,  the  governor  of  South  Carolina,  for  establishing  a 
boundary  line  very  unfavorable  to  the  northern  province.  Nev- 
ertbdess,  only  a  dhort  time  after  he  had  suppressed  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Regulators,  Tryon  was  removed  to  the  government 
of  New  York,  and  succeeded  m  North  Carolina  by  Josiah 
Martin,  a  vain,  weak,  and  insolent  man,  who  endeavoured  to 
lower  the  character  of  his  predecessor  by  defending  and  coun- 
tenancing all  who  were  supposed  to  have  aided  or  befriended 
the  R^ulators  ;  and  to  recommend  himself  to  the  British 
ministry  by  seizmg  every  opportunity  of  disputing  with  and 
comphdning  of  the  provincial  assonbly.^  TUs  was  an  ap- 
pointment most  unpropitioitt  to  the  credit  and  authority  of  the 
British  government  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  province, 
except  those  unfortunate  persons  whose  ignorance,  deluded  by 
the  caresses  of  Martin,  induced  them  to  transfer  dieir  resent- 
ment from  the  parent  state  to  the  provincial  institutions.  And 
when  we  consider,  that,  m  the  same  year,  Hutchinson,  one  of 
the  most  unpopular  characters  m  America,  was  appobted  to 
succeed  his  former  principal,  Bernard,  as  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  and  that  his  two  brothers-in-law,  Andrew  and  Pet^ 
CHiver,  unpopular  both  by  dieir  puUic  conduct  and  their  con- 
nection with  him,  were  appointed,  the  first,  lieutenant-governor, 
and  the  second,  chief  justice  of  this  province,  it  must  be  ac- 
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fiur  from  cBsdosiBg  the  infldeiice  of  deliberate  wisdom  or  tbe 
discernment  of  sound  policy.  On  the  inauguratimi  of  Hutchin- 
son, the  authorities  of  Harvard  College  addressed  him  with 
felicitation  more  complimentary  than  sincere,  and  the  students 
performed  an  andiem  set  to  words  of  the  following  strain  :  — 
^^  Thus  saith  the  Lord  :  From  hencefortl^  behold  !  all  nations 
shaU  call  thee  blessed  ;  for  thy  rulers  shall  be  of  thy  own  kin- 
dred, your  nobles  shall  be  of  yourselves,  and  thy  governor 
shall  proceed  from  the  midst  of  thee.'' 

An  act  of  violence  conmiitted  by  the  colonists  of  Rhode 
Island,  though  less  memorable  in  respect  of  its  intrinsic  impor- 
tance than  the  insurrection  of  the  Regidators  in  North  Carolina, 
excited  more  general  attention  from  its  sign^cance  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  height  to  which  the  general  current  of  American 
sentiment  was  rising.  [1772.^]  The  commander  of  the  Gas- 
pee,  an  armed  British  schooner  stationed  at  Providence,  had 
exerted  much  activity  in  supporting  tbe  trade  laws  and  punish- 
ii^  the  increasing  contraband  traffic  of  tbe  Americans  ;  and 
bad  provoked  additional  resentment  by  firing  at  the  Providence 
packets  in  ordor  to  compel  them  to  salute  his  flag  by  lowmi^ 
theirs  as  they  passed  his  vessel,  and  by  chasing  them  even  into 
the  docks  in  case  of  refusal.  The  master  of  a  packet  convey- 
ing passengers  to  Providence  [June  9],  which  was  fired  at  and 
chased  by  the  Gaspee  for  neglecting  to  pay  the  requisite  tribute 
of  respect,  took  advantage,  of  the  state  of  the  tide  (it  being 
almost  high  water)  to  stand  in  so  closely  to  the  ^hore  that  the 
Gaspee  m  the  pursuit  might  be  exposed  to  run  aground.  The 
artifice  succeeded  ;  the  Gaspee  {presently  stuck  fast,  and  the 
packet  proceeded  in  triumph  to  Providence,  where  a  strcxig 
sensation  was  excited  by  tbe  tidings  of  the  occurrence,  and  a 
prefect  was  hastily  formed  to  improve  the  blow  and  destroy 
the  obnoxious  vessel.  Brown,  an  eminent  merchant,  and 
Whipple,  a  ship-master,  took  the  lead  in  thb  bold  adventure, 
and  easily  collected  a  sufiicient  band  of  armed  and  resolute 
iBen  with  whom  they  embarked  in  wbale-boau  to  attack  the 

>  This  jear,  a  territorial  dispute  between  the  province  of  Connectioat  and 
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Bfitiah  aUp  oi  w«r.  At  two  o'clock  tlie  next  morBuig  [Jwm 
10]>  they  boarded  the  Gaepee  so  suddeidjr  and  in  such  num* 
ben,  that  few  crew  were  iostaotlj  overpowered,  \ritfaoat  faurt  to 
any  one  except  ber  coauDandiog  c^SLcer,  who  was  wounded. 
The  captors,  having  despatched  a  part  of  their  number  to  c(»* 
v^  him  together  with  his  priv^e  efiecu  and  his  crew  adiore, 
set  fire  to  the  Gaspee  and  destroyed  her  with  all  her  stores. 
The  issue  of  this  daring  act  of  war  against  the  naval  force  of 
the  king  was  as  remarkable  as  the  ei^^prise  itself.  The  Brit* 
ish  govermnent  offered  a  reward  of  five  hundred  poioids,  to- 
gether with  a  pardon  if  claimed  by  an  accomplice,  for  die 
discovery  and  appreb^tision  of  any  person  concerned  in  the 
treasonable  i^tack  on  the  Gaspee ;  and  a  commission  under 
the  great  seel  of  England  appointed  Wanton,  the  governor  of 
Abode  Island,  Peter  Oliver,  the  new  chief  jostice  of  Massa* 
pbnsetts,  Auchmuty^  the  judge*adffliral  of  America,  and  cer- 
tain other  persons,  to  preside  upon  the  trial  of  the  offaaders. 
But  no  trial  took  place.  N(ri)ody  came  forward  to  claim  the 
proffered  reward ;  some  persons,  who  were  apprdiended  b  the 
hope  that  they  might  be  induced  by  threats  and  terror  to  be- 
come witnesses,  were  enabled  by  populiur  asmtance  to  escape 
before  any  information  coold  be  extracted  from  them  ;  and  in 
the  commencement  of  the  following  year,  the  conudssioners 
sported  to  the  British  mimstry  their  inabili^,  notwithstanding 
the  most  diligent  inquisition,  to  procure  evidence  or  infeniMtion 
against  a  single  individual.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  flame  of  discontent  was  &nned  in  Massachu- 
setts by  the  personal  unmosity  that  daily  increased  between 
Hutchinson  and  the  majori^  of  the  (uroraicial  asseaaMy. 
Hutchinson,  whom  we  have  bad  frequent  occasion  to  notice, 
was  a  man  endowed  with  much  address,  agreeable  manners, 
nod  respectaUe  talents,  of  which  ^  efficacy  was  promoted  by 
great  industry  and  activi^  ;  but  vain,  ambitbus,  and  credulous ; 
«  dUigent  and  successfol  student  of  the  laws,  history,  and  poli- 
•tios  of  New  £n|^d,  yet  never  attainii^  a  just  estimate  of  ibe 
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eus,  but  ft  pradent  patriot^  and  a  dexterous  pofitieian* .  Hk 
popoliffity,  redeemed  from  a  partial  eelipse  hj  the  uprightness, 
dOigence,  and  abSity  with  which  he  discharged  the  flinctions  of 
eUef  justice,  was  irretrierably  ruined  by  circumstances  which 
we  hare  already  recounted.  He  still  retained  a  number  of 
friends,  by  whom,  among  other  topics  of  commendation,  his 
birth  in  New  En^and  and  the  politeness  of  his  manners  were 
ftvorably  contrasted  with  the  British  extraction  and  the  per- 
sonal  insolence  of  Bernard.  But  those  circumstances  eventual- 
ly rendered  him  only  more  deeply  and  generally  detested,  when 
it  was  discovered  that  he,  a  native  of  America,  and  a  person 
of  so  much  seeming  moderation  that  no  violent  counsels  had 
been  expected  from  him,  was  at  this  period  carrying  on  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  British  minister,  whom  he  strenuously 
exhorted  to  undertake  the  most  important  innovations  on  the 
provincial  institutions,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  royal  pre- 
native  and  abridging  popidar  liberty.  Then,  indeed,  almost 
all  his  countrymen  fell  away  from  Inm  ;  and  he  became  more 
odious  than  it  was  possiUe  for  Bernard  or  any  other  native  ot 
England  to  have  rendered  himself  in  America.  During  the 
TvhcAe  scene  of  the  controversy  with  Britain,  and  of  the  revolu- 
tion that  ensued  from  it,  the  moderation  which  the  Americans 
displayed  towards  the  natives  of  Britain  was  strikingly  contrast- 
ed with  the  implacable  rage,  impatience,  and  hatred  they  in- 
dulged against  Anierican  Royalists  ;  ^  and  a  curiotis  saying  be- 
came current  in  America,  that,  *^  Although  we  are  commanded 
to  forgive  our  enemies,  we  are  nowhere  required  lo  pardon 
our  friends.'^  Hutchinson  was  already  to  his  countrymen  an 
dbject  of  strong  and  general  dislike  ;  uid  it  was  hi^ly  impoli- 

*  Americans  whose  predilection  for  the  royal  cauie  was  only  suspected,  or 
had  vented  itself  merely  in  ambiguous  language  or  conduct,  were  frequently 
imrrtd  mtdfmtkurtd  by  their  ooantrymen, — that  is,  their  naked  bodies  were  firsi 
smeared  with  tar,  and  then  rolled  m  a  heap  of  feathers.  The  burlesfjue  and 
eren  jocular  cast  of  this  operation  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  populace  to  its  cruel- 
ty ;  laughter  stifled  humanity  and  compassion ;  and  ferocity  was  disguised  and 
promotml  by  blending  vengeance  with  sport.  In  the  French  Revolution,  the 
■umber  of  real  or  supposed  aristocrats,  who,  with  mingled  jest  and  cruelty, 
were  hanced  by  the  populace  on  the  lamp-posts  of  Paris,  illustrated  still  moro 
fi»rcibly  the  danger  of  connecting  ludicrous  ideas  with  penal  inflictions. 
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tic  of  the  British  nainist^g  to  embamss  the  executioa  of  thdjr 
measures  with  the  adventitious  weight  of  his  peculiar  unpopu- 
lariQr.  Professing  an  earnest  desire  to  obtain  accurate  reports 
of  the  state  of  public  feelii^  and  opinion  in  America,  thejr 
would  have  pursued  this  end  more  wisely  by  sending  out  a 
new  governor  from  EngUnd  to  Massachusetts,  than  by  cool^* 
ring  this  office  on  a  man  whose  representations  had  already 
proved  fallacious,  and  who  had  taken  such  an  active  part  in  the 
late  political  struggles  that  his  views  were  necessarily  warped 
by  his  passions.  As  firmly  as  Cardinal  Wolsey  (a  sfini  of  far 
higher  order)  did,  and  probably  with  as  much  self-deceit, 
Hutchinson  believed  that  his  political  conduct  was  entirely  dis- 
interested, and  ascribed  all  his  exertions  to  abet  royal  prerog- 
ative to  a  genuine  and  simple  zeal  for  the  due  dignity  of.  the 
crown  and  the  general  welfare  and  honor  of  the  empire.  He 
resembled  not  a  litde  his  official  predecessor.  Governor  Dudley. 
Both  were  sincerely  attached  to  their  country  ;  but  both,  daz- 
zled  by  ambition,  enamoured  of  aristocracy,  and  bent  on  pre- 
eminence, were  led  by  mixed  motives  of  political  principle  and 
personal  convenience  to  prefer  a  splendid,  wealthily  endowed 
magistracy,  invested  with  a  powerful  control  over  the  citizens, 
to  a  system  of  government  more  humble  in  its  garb  and  preten- 
sions, and  more  dependent  on  the  will  and  approbation  of  a  free 
people.^ 

Hutchinson  had  enjoyed  his  commission  as  governor  but  a 
very  short  time,  when  he  acquainted  the  provincial  assembly 
that^he  no  longer  required  a  salary  from  them,  as  the  king  had 
made  provision  for  his  support.  By  tins  measure  the  British 
court  expected  gradually  to  mtroduce  into  practical  operation 
the  principle  for  which  it  had  already  contended,  of  rendering 
the  emoluments,  as  well  as  the  communication  and  endurance,  of 
executive  functions  m   America    wholly  dependent  on    the 

^  In  America,  bbljb  an  eminent  political  writer,  magistratefl,  deprired  of  aH 
imposing  state  and  costume,  are  reduced  to  depend  on  personal  ni«rit  alone. 
They  are  invariably  accessible  to  all,  attentive  to  every  application,  and  gra- 
cious in  their  language ;  perfectly  sensible  that  they  have  received  the  right  of 
placing  themselves  above  others  by  their  power,  only  oo  condition  of  de- 
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pleasure  of  the  crown ;  and  probably  it  was  suppoaed  that  tile 
Americans  would  give  Uttle  heed  to  the  principle  of  an  hmova- 
tion  of  which  the  first  practical  effect  was  to  relieve  them  from 
ti  considerable  burden.  But  the  AiBomans  valued  tH^ettf 
more  than  money,  and  justly  accounted  it  the  pditicai  basis  cm 
which  reposed  the  stability  of  every  temporal  advantage. 
Hutchinson^  communication  was  deliberately  pondered,  and 
about  a  mondi  afterwards  \_3viy  10] ,  tiie  assembly  by  a  message 
declared  to  him,  that  the  royal  provision  for  bis  support,  and  hia 
own  acceptance  of  it,  was  an  infiractioii  of  the  rights  of  the  inhab^ 
itants  recognized  by  the  provincial  charter,  an  insult  to  the  as^ 
sembly,  and  an  invasion  of  the  important  trust  whioh  iVom  the 
focBidatioB  of  dieir  commonwealth  they  had  ever  continued  to 
exercise.  Hutchinson,  who,  like  many  scholars,  entertained 
sentiments  rather  kindfy  than  respectful  of  the  mass  of  mankind, 
and  nevCT.  justly  appreciated  the  fortitude,  resolution,  and  fore^ 
sight  o(  his  countrymen,  appears  to  have  been  $truck  with  sur- 
prise at  (heir  conduct  on  this  occasion.  This,  at  least,  is  the 
most  inteUigible  explanation  of  his  behaviour,  when,  some  time 
/after,  they  desired  his  assent  to  the  usaal  provision  they  made 
for  the  salaries  of  the  judges.  Instead  of  frankly  granting  or 
withholding  his  sanction,  he  contmued  to  hesitate  and  tempo^ 
riee,  until  a  remonstrance  from  the  assembly  elicited  from  him 
the  avowal,  for  which  they  were  quite  prepared,  that  he  could 
BO  longer  authorize  a  provincial  provision  for  due  Jwlges,  as  the 
king  had  undertaken  to  provide  for  tMr  remuneration  also. 
The  assembly  instantly  passed  a  resolution  declaring  tiiat  ttm 
measure  tended  to  the  subversion  of  justice  and  equity  ;  and 
that,  while  the  tenure  g!  judicial  office  continued  to  depend  on 
the  pleasure  of  the  king,  '*  any  of  the  judges  who  shall  accept 
of  and  depend  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  fdr  his  support, 
independent  of  the  grants  of  the  assembly,  will  discover  tliat  he 
18  an  enemy  to  the  constitution,  and  has  it  in  his  heart  to  pro- 
mote the  establishment  of  arbitrary  power  in  the  province.'* 
We  shall  hare  so  far  overstep  the  march  of  time  and  order  of 
events  as  to  notice  the  issue  of  this  partictdar  dispute,  wbiclx 
did  not  occur  till  the  commmcement  of  die  vear  1774,  when. 
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people,  and  refused  to  accept  emolument  from  any  other  quar- 
ter ;  but  Oliver,  the  chief  justice,  announced  that  be  had  re- 
ceived the  king's  salary,  and  without  his  Majesty's  permission 
could  not  accept  any  other  emolument.  The  assembly  there- 
upon tendered  an  impeachment  against  Oliver  to  the  governor 
and  council ;  and  as  Hutchinson  refused  to  receive  it,  they 
protested  that  his  refusal  was  occasioned  by  bb  own  depend- 
ence on  the  crown.  They  had  never,  indeed,  any  hope  that  it 
would  be  received,  and  were  inched  to  these  measures  by  the 
desire  of  rendering  Hutchinson  and  Oliver  additionally  unpopu- 
lar. 

In  the  close  of  the  present  year,  Samuel  Adams  suggested 
to  his  countrymen  the  expediency  of  a  measure  fitted  to  coun- 
teract the  representations  of  Hutchinson  and  his  adherents, 
who  gave  out  that  the  popidar  opposition  was  more  formidable 
in  appearance  than  in  reality,  and  was  at  bottom  merely  an  in- 
trigue of  a  few  factious  men  ;  and  in  conformity  with  his  sug- 
gestion, the  inhabitants  of  Boston  [November  22,  1772], 
elected  twenty-one  of  dieir  fellow-citizens  as  a  committee  em- 
powered to  correspond  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province,  to  consider  and  represent  the  conmKHi  grievances, 
and  to  publish  to  the  world  an  account  of  their  transactions. 
The  conunittee  thus  elected  prepared  and  dbpersed  throughout 
the  province  a  report  of  all  the  encroachments  that  had  been 
attempted  or  committed  on  American  liberty,  tc^ther  with  a 
circular  letter  which  concluded  m  these  terms  :  —  ^^  Let  us  con- 
sider, brethren,  that  we  are  struggling  for  our  best  birthright 
and  inheritance,  of  which  the  infringement  renders  all  other 
blessings  precarious  in  their  enjoyment,  and  consequently 
trifling  in  their  value.  We  are  net  afraid  of  poverlj^,  bui  we 
disdain  slavery.  Let  us  disappoint  the  men  \ii^  are  raising 
themselves  on  the  ruin  of  this  country.  Let  us  convince  every 
invader  of  our  freedom  that  we  will  be  as  free  as  the  constitu- 
tion which  our  fathers  recognised  will  justify." 
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a  committee  of  eleven  persons,  who  were  instructed  to  use  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  procure  audientic  intelligence  of  all  the 
transactions  of  die  British  parliament  or  mmistry  relative  to 
America,  and  to  maintain  a  correspondence  on  this  subject  with 
the  other  provincial  communities.  This  measure,  which  pro* 
duced  an  important  effect  m  animating  the  resolution  and  har- 
monizing the  proceedings  of  the  Americans,  was  so  grateful 
in  particular  to  the  citizens  of  Boston,  that,  in  a  letter  of  in- 
structions which  they  addressed  shortly  after  to  their  represent- 
atives  in  the  assembly,  they  desired  them  seriously  to  consider 
if  the  salvation  of  American  liberty  and  the  restoration  of 
friendship  between  America  and  Britain  did  not  demand  an 
immediate  concurrence  with  the  tme  and  salutary  proposal  of 
our  nohk  patriotic  sister  colony  of  Virginia.  The  recommen- 
dation of  the  citizens  of  Boston  was  favorably  received  by  the 
assembly  of  Massachusetts,  which  instantly  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  with  the  other  colonies.  In  a  cir- 
cular letter  published  shortly  after  by  this  committee,  the 
prospect  of  a  quarrel  between  England  and  Spain  was  re- 
marked in  these  terms  :  —  ^^  Should  a  war  take  place,  which  by 
many  is  thought  to  be  probable,  America  will  be  viewed  by  the 
administration  as  important  to  Great  Britain.  Her  aid  will  be 
deemed  necessary ;  her  friendship  will  be  courted.  Woidd  it 
not,  then,  be  wise  in  the  several  American  governments  to  with- 
hold all  kind  of  aid  in  a  general  war,  till  their  rights  and  liberties 
are  permanently  restored  and  secured  .^  "  ^^  With  regard  to 
the  extent  ofrightSy^^  they  added,  ^^  which  the  colonies  ought 
to  insist  upony  it  is  a  subject  which  requires  the  greatest  atten- 
tion and  deliberation.  This  is  a  strong  reason  why  it  should 
claim  the  earliest  consideration  of  every  committee  ;  that  we 
may  be  prepared,  when  time  and  drcwnstances  shall  give  to  our 
claim  the  surest  prospect  of  success.  And  when  we  consider 
how  one  great  event  has  hurried  on  after  another,  such  a  time 
may  come  sooner  than  we  supposed 

Hutchinson « about  this  time,  with  a  rash  confidence  in  his  own 
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opinioDs  outstripped  those  of  his  countrymen  ia  opposing. 
This  misplaced  exertion  of  zeal  was  generally  disapproved, 
even  in  England,  where  it  was  remarked  with  displeasure  that 
principles  solemnly  established  by  the  crown  and  parliament 
were  at  once  unhinged  and  degraded  by  the  presumptuous  ar- 
gumentative patronage  of  a  provincial  governor.  The  assem- 
bly, though  with  some  reluctance,  accepted  his  challenge  to 
argue  the  point ;  and  the  general  impression  in  America  pro- 
nounced them  victors  in  the  discussion.^ 

Among  other  subjects  of  dispute  with  the  British  govern- 
ment and  its  officers  was  one  more  crediutble  to  Massachusetts 
than  even  her  magnanimous  concern  for  the  liberty  of  her  citi- 
zens and  their  fellow-colonists.  Negro  slavery  still  subsisted 
b  every  one  of  the  American  provinces ;  and  the  unhappy 
victims  of  this  yoke  were  rapidly  midtiplied  by  the  progressive 
extension  of  the  slave-trade.^  Georgia,  ibe  youngest  of  isdl 
the  States,  contained  already  fourteen  thousand  n^roes ;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year  alone,  more  than  six  thousand 
were  imported  bto  South  Carolina.  In  New  England  the 
number  of  slaves  was  very  insignificant ;  and  their  treatment 
so  mild  and  humane  as  in  some  measure  to  veil  from  the  public 
eye  the  iniquity  of  their  bondage.  A  provincial  law,  enacted 
in  the  year  1712,  prohibited  the  impc^rtation  of  slaves  into 
Massachusetts,  without  restraining  her  merchants  from  partici- 
pating in  the  vile  traffic  that  ministered  to  the  supply  of  slaves 
to  other  States.  But  the  recent  discussions  with  regard  to 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  human  nature  were  calculated  to  awaken 
in  generous  minds  a  juster  impression,  if  not  of  slavery,  at 
least  of  shtve-dealing ;  and  during  the  latter  part  of  Governor 

'  EKot,  art.  Hutehmsan,  Franklin's  Private  Carrespandmee,  Hatchinson. 
Oordon.    Beadfbrd.    Holmes.    Pitkin. 

*  '*  The  number  of  negro  slaves  bartered  for  in  oneyear  (1768)  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Rio  Congo,  by  the  different  Enropean  natkmsi, 
was  as  ioUows:  Great  Britain,  53,100;  British  Americans,  000;  Fraao^ 
33,530;  Holland,  11.300 ;  Portugal,  1,700 ;  Denmark,  1,300;  in  all  104,100, 
bought  by  barter  mr  European  and  Indian  mannikctures ;  £  15  sterling  being 
the  average  price  given  for  each  n^ro."    AnmtuU  lUgisUr  for  176B. 
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Bernard's  tdmoiiftratioii,  a  biH  probibkorjr  of  all  traffic  m  ntgroai 
was  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  assembly.  Beroardi  however, 
in  conformity  with  his  instructions  from  the  crown,  refused  to 
afEbrm  this  law,  and  thus  op|K)sed  Umself  to  the  virtue  as  well 
as  to  the  liberty  of  the  people  whom  he  governed.  On  three 
subsequent  occasions,  laws  abcdishing  the  slave-trade  were  en** 
acted  by  the  same  asa^oably  during  Hutchinson's  administration  ; 
but  all  were  in  like  manner  negatived  by  the  governor.  And 
yet  it  was  at  this  very  period,  while  Britain  was  permitting  her 
merchants  anaually  to  make  slaves  of  more  than  fif^  thousand 
men,  that  her  orators,  poets,  and  statesmen  loudly  celebrated 
the  generosity  ot  English  virtue  m  suffering  no  slaves  to  exist 
on  English  ground,  and  the  transcendent  equity  of  her  judicial 
tribonals  in  liberating  one  negro  ^  who  had  been  carried  there* 
Though  Massachusetts  was  thus  prevented  from  abolishiog  the 
slave-trade,  the  relative  discussions  iiat  took  place  were  by 
no  means  unproductive  of  good.  A  great  amelioration  became 
visible  in  the  condition  of  all  the  negroes  in  the  province  ;  and 
many  of  the  proprietors  gave  liberty  to  their  slaves.'  This 
j%9t  action — lor  such,  and  such  only,  it  deserves  to  be  termed 
<^-has  obtained  hitherto  scarcely  any  notice  from  mankind  ; 
while  the  subsequent  and  similar  conduct  of  the  Quakers  in 
Penn^vania  has  been  celebrated  with  warm  and  general  en- 
comium. So  capricious  is  the  distribution  of  fame  ;  and  so 
much  advantage  does  the  reputation  of  virtue  derive  from  alii* 
ance  with  sectarian  spirit  and  interest.  Some  enriaved  negroes 
in  Massachusetts  obtained  justice  to  themselves  by  legal 
process.  Between  the  year  1770  and  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolutionaiy  War,  various  suits  for  freedom  and  for 

1  SomereetLtbe  negro  liberated  by  the  English  Conrt  of  King's  Bench  in 
..     ,^l^,^  g^^^  7Vmi/#.    Someraett's  case  is  erroneously  supposed  t» 
ie  first  of  the  kind  that  occurred  in  Great  Britain.    More  than  ten 
,  a  negro  slave  imported  into  Scotland  was  liberated  by  the  sen- 
Admiral^  Court  of  Glasgow,  in  which  Tbomas  GralMme,  the 


have  been  the  first  of  the  kind  that  occurred  in  Great  Britain.    More  than  ten 
yean  before,  a  negro  slave  imported  into  Scotland  was  liberated  by  the  sen- 
tenee  of  the  Admiral^  Court  of  Glasgow,  in  which  Thomas  Grabame,  1 
grand&ther  of  the  sutnor  of  this  HisUny^  then  held  the  office  of  judge. 

■  Bradfbrd.  Holmes.  Franklin's  FrtwOe  Corresp<mdeHee,  "The  great 
revolution  which  has  taken  plaee  in  the  Western  World  may  Drobablv  conduce 
(and  who  knows  but  that  it  was  designed  ? )  to  accelerate  the  fall  of  this  abom- 
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Images  OD  account  of  past  service  were  insthuted  by  tbose 
negroes  against  their  masters  ;  and  in  every  case  the  provincial 
juries  returned  verdicts  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs.^ 

The  British  government,  meanwhile,  having  rashly  deter- 
mined to  enforce  the  Tea-duty  Act,  of  which  the  most  consid- 
erable effect  hitherto  was  a  vast  importation  of  smuggled  tea 
into  America  by  the  French,  the  Dutch,  the  Danes,  and 
the  Swedes,  —  attempted  to  compass  by  policy  what  constraint 
and  authority  had  proved  insufficient  to  accomplish.  The 
measures  of  the  Americans  had  already  occasioned  such  dim- 
inution of  exports  from  Britain,  that  the  warehouses  of  the 
English  East  India  Company  contained  above  seventeen  milr 
lions  of  pounds  of  tea,  for  which  it  was  difficult  to  procure  m 
market.  The  unwillingness  of  the  Company  to  lose  their 
commercial  profits,  and  of  the  ministry  to  forego  the  expected 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  tea  in  America,  induced  a  com[»o- 
mise  for  their  mutual  advantage.  A  high  duty  was  imposed 
hitherto  on  the  exportation  of  tea  from  England  ;  but  the  East 
India  Company  were  now  authorized  by  act  of  pariiament  to 
export  their  tea  free  of  duty  to  all  places  whatever.  [May, 
1773.]  By  thb  contrivaiu^e  it  was  expected  that  tea,  though 
loaded  with  an  exceptionable  tax  on  its  importation  into  Am^- 
ica,  would  yet  readily  obtain  purchasers  among  the  Americans  ; 
as  the  vendors,  relieved  of  the  British  export  duty,  could 
afibrd  to  sell  it  to  them  even  cheaper  than  before  it  was  made 
a  source  of  American  revenue. 

The  crisis  now  drew  near  when  the  Americans  w^e  to 
decide  whether  they  would  submit  to  be  taxed  by  the  British 
parliament,  or  practically  support  their  own  principles,  and 
brave  the  n^ost  perilous  consequences  of  their  mflexibility. 
One  common  sentiment  was  awakened  throughout  the  whole 
continent  by  the  tidings  of  the  ministerial  device,  which  was 
universally  reprobated  as  an  attempt,  at  once  injurious  and 
insulting,  to  bribe  the  Americans  to  surrender  their  rights 
and  bend  their  own  necks  to  the  yoke  of  arbitrary  power. 
A  violent  ferment  arose  ;  the  corresponding  committees  and 
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Ae  people ;  and  it  was  geoeraDj  declared,  that,  as  every  citizen 
owed  to  his  country  the  duty  at  least  of  refraining  from  being 
accessory  to  her  subjugation,  every  man  who  countenanced  the 
present  measure  of  the  British  government  should  be  deemed 
an  enemy  of  America.  To  the  several  committees  was  in- 
trusted the  power  of  launching  this  dangerous  proscription. 
Some  of  the  popular  leaders  expressed  doubts  of  the  prudence 
of  actual  resistance  to  a  measure  of  so  little  intrinsic  impor- 
tance, and  preferably  urged  that  the  people  should  be  re- 
strained from  violence  till  the  occurrence  of  an  opportunity  of 
exciting  and  directing  their  force  against  some  invasion  of 
American  liberty  more  momentous  and  alarming.  But  to  this 
su^estion  it  was  reasonably  and  successfuDy  replied,  that  such 
an  opportunity  might  never  occur  again ;  that  Britain,  warned 
by  the  past,  would  avoid  sudden  and  startling  innovations  ;  that 
her  policy  Would  be,  by  multiplying  posts  and  offices,  and 
either  bestowing  them  on  her  partisans  or  emplojring  them  to 
corrupt  her  antagonists,  to  increase  her  force  proportionally 
fisfster  dian  the  force  of  the  patriotic  party  would  increase  by 
die  growth  of  the  American  population  ;  that  she  had  latterly 
sent  out  as  her  functionaries  a  number  of  young  men,  who, 
marrying  into  provincial  families  of  influence  and  consideration, 
had  weakened  the  force  of  American  opposition  ;  and  that 
nov)  was  the  time  to  profit  by  the  general  irritation  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  blunders  committed  by  Britain,  in  order  to  precip- 
itate a  collision  which  sooner  or  later  was  inevitable,  and  to 
prevent  a  seeming  accommodation  of  the  quarrel  which  would 
only  deteriorate  the  interests  of  America. 

The  East  India  Company,  confident  of  fodbg  a  market 
tor  their  tea,  reduced  as  it  now  was  in  price,  freighted  several 
ships  to  America  with  this  commodity,  and  appointed  con- 
signees to  receive  and  dispose  of  it.  Some  cargoes  were 
sent  to  New  York,  some  to  Philadelphia,  some  to  Charleston, 
the  metropolis  of  South  Carolina,  and  some  to  Boston.  The 
inhabitants  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  prevailed  with  the 
consignees  to   disclaim  their  functions,  and  forced  the  ships 
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At  Botton,  the  consigaees,  who  were  die  near  kMmeD  of 
0<Hreraor  Hutchinson,  at  first  refused  to  reoooDce  dieir  sf*- 
fidntflMBts  [NoTember  5]  ;  and  the  resseb  eootaioing  the  urn 
laj  for  some  ttoM  in  the  harbour  watched  hy  a  atroog  guard  of 
the  citizeos,  wfao»  from  a  numerous  town^meeting,  despatched 
peremptory  eoromands  to  the  ship-masters  not  to  land  their 
obnoxious  cargoes.  After  much  deky,  the  eoosignees,  alarmed 
by  the  increasing  violence  of  the  people,  soKeited  leare  frooi 
the  governor  to  retire,  but  were  encouraged  by  fafan  to  persist* 
They  proposed  dien  to  the  people  that  the  tea  should  be 
landed,  and  preserved  m  some  public  store  or  magazine ;  but 
this  compromise  was  indignandy  rejected.  At  length  the  pop- 
ular rage  broke  through  every  restraint  of  order  and  decency. 
From  the  symptoms  of  its  dangerous  fervor  the  consignees  fled 
,  in  dismay  to  the  Castle  ;  while  an  assemblage  of  men,  dressed 
and  paimed  like  M<^wk  Indians,  boarded  the  vessels  and  threw 
the  tea  mto  the  ocean.^  [December  16.]  It  was  remafkied 
with  some  surprise,  that  during  the  whole  of  this  transaction  the 
civil  and  military  force  of  government,  including  the  garrieoo 
of  Castle  William  and  several  ships  of  war  in  the  harbour, 
remained  completely  mactive.  The  governor,  indeed,  issjed 
a  proclanuttion  forbidding  the  people  to  assemble  in  factions 
meethigs.  But  the  council,  when  their  protection  was  implored 
by  the  consignees,  refused  to  interfere  at  all  in  the  matter ;  and 
thoi^,  after  the  outrage  was  comimtied,  they  conctemned  its 
perpetration,  and  invoked  legal  vengeance  on  all  who  had  been 
engaged  m  it,  the  futility  of  this  demonstration  was  obvious  to 
every  eye.  To  procure  legal  proof  that  would  implicate  even 
a  sin^  individual  was  notoriously  impossible.  The  conduct 
of  the  East  India  Company,  in  assisting  the  policy  of  the  British 
government,  excited  strong  displeasure  m  America.  This  s«i- 
timent  was  numifested  in  a  singular  manner  in  Rhode  Island^ 
where  a  confederacy  of  respectable  women  tmited  in  reeoki* 
tions  to  abstain  from  and  discourage  the  use  of  tea  procured 
from  the  East  India  Company.  Learning  th|t  an  inhaUtant  of 
the  province  had  imported  some  of  the  obnoxious  commodity, 
they  requested  him  to  return  it ;  and  be  instantlv  comnlied.* 
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Thus  again  was  another  notable  scheme  of  the  British  govern* 
ment  rendered  completely  abortiye. 

The  pecqple  of  Massachusetts  were  the  more  easily  excited 
to  the  yioleoce  we  have  remarked  by  the  disclosure  which 
took  place  in  the  summer  of  the  present  year  of  the  secret 
correspondence,  formerly  adverted  to,  of  Hutchinson  wad  some 
other  kindred  politicians  with  the  British  ministry.  According 
to  the  defensive  statement  published  by  Franklm  of  his  own 
share  in  this  transaction,  a  perscm  of  character  and  distinction 
in  En^and,  whom  he  refused  to  name  (perhaps  the  ex-gOvemor 
PownalP),  after  having  repeatedly  assured  him  that  all  the 
measures  of  the  British  government  the  most  offensive  to 
America  had  originated  from,  and  indeed  greatly  fallen  short 
of,  the  suggestions  and  solicitations  addressed  by  native  Ameri- 
cans to  the  British  ministry,  at  length  verified  this  statement  by 
exhibiting  a  series  of  letters  (how  procured  by  himself  was 
never  explained)  addressed  to  persons  holding  official  situations 
in  England,  from  Hutchinson,  Oliver,  and  other  individuals, 
r^resenting  all  the  popular  transactions  in  America  under  the 
most  irritatmg  colors,  and  warmly  pressing  an  alteration  of  the 
provincial  constitutions,  and  the  support  of  British  prerogative 
by  mih'tary  power.  Franklin,  struck  with  surprise,  as  he 
affirmed,  at  this  discovery,  and  indulging  all  the  latitude  of 
political  passion,  solicited  and  obtained  leave  to  send  the  letters 
to  Massachusetts,  on  condition  that  they  should  be  communi-' 
cated  only  to  a  few  of  the  leading  politicians  of  this  province, 
and  neither  printed,  copied,  nor  generally  divulged.  He  de- 
clared that  he  considered  a  disclosure  of  the  contents  of  these 
letters  a  debt  he  owed  to  his  constituents,  and  the  production 
of  the  original  documents  essential  to  the  verification  of  his 
statement  of  their  contents.  How  the  letters  reached,  and 
whether  by  fair  and  honorable  means  (which  is  hardly  possible), 
the  hands  of  the  individual  from  whom  he  received  them,  is 
left  a  matter  of  conjecture  and  uncertainty  by  the  obscurity 
which  still  prevents  that  mdividual  from  being  distinctly  or 
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satisitctorily  reoognked.  VariouB  persons  were  exposed  to 
the  suspicion  of  having  purloined  the  letters ;  and  a  diiel^ 
origiBatiDg  in  a  dispute  on  this  subject,  hsTing  taken  jdace 
betweai  Whatdy,  a  London  banker,  brother  of  a  former  sec* 
retarj  of  the  treasury,  and  Temple,  die  depu^-goremor  of 
New  Hanq>shire,  Franklin,  in  order  to  prevent  farther  Uood* 
shed,  and  exonerate  imiocent  persons  from  sosfMcion,  vokoi* 
leered  the  avowal  of  his  share  in  the  transaction.  His  jurofee* 
sion  of  having  been  actuated  by  a  sense  of  dutj  to  his  couotrj- 
men  in  Massachusetts  was  sarcastically  disputed  by  antago- 
nists, who  maintained,  more  plauwbly  than  reasonably,  that 
this  sentiment  was  inconsistent  with  the  condition  by  winch  he 
restricted,  or  rather  attempted  to  restrict,  the  communicatioa 
ot  the  letters  to  a  few  individuals,  and  to  withhold  tins  im* 
portant  disclosure  from  the  main  body  of  his  constituents. 
But  the  condition  attached  to  the  exhibiticm  of  the  papors  wae 
prescribed  to  Franklin,  and  perhaps  origbated  from  an  appre- 
hension of  provokmg  the  populace  of  Boston  to  some  act  of 
violence  against  the  person  of  Hutchinson,  if  the  matter  were 
suddenly  blazed  abroad* 

Franklin  was  farther  reproached  by  his  antagcmists  with 
treachery,  in  prymg  into  and  disclosii^  the  prwiUe  kUer$  (for 
they  were  not  official  despatches)  of  individuals  without  their 
permission,  and  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  resentmoit 
of  the  colonists  against  the  British  government,  in  whose  ser- 
vice he  himself  at  the  time  held  an  office  of  trust.  In  answer 
to  this  charge,  he  insisted  that  the  correspondence  of  public 
officers  relative  to  public  affiurs,  and  containing  statements 
which  formed  the  source  of  great  public  measures,  was  not  a 
private,  though  it  might  be,  as  in  the  present  case  it  had  been, 
a  secret  transaction  ;  that  its  secrecy  was  highly  injurious  both 
to  Britain  and  America,  inasmuch  as  the  parent  state  was 
deceived  by  partial  and  clandestine  representations  ;  while  the 
colonists,  unacquainted  with  these  calumnies,  were  unable  to 
vindicate  themaelves.  ftnH.  iflmorsiit  Af  the  real  fiource  of  tha 
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inflaenee  to  moderate  the  displeasure  of  the  people  against  the 
parent  state.  But,  m  reality,  the  policy  of  die  British  govenn 
ment  was  more  the  cause  than  the  effiM^t  of  the  commnnica* 
tioBs  it  reemred  from  its  provinciai  functionaries  ;  the  popular 
leaders  in  Massachusetts  were  alreadj  informed  of  the  general 
tflDor  of  HutchiBsoa's  correspondence  with  the  British  court ; 
and  Franklin's  argument,  were  it  as  sound  as  it  is  plausible, 
would  sanction  that  specious  but  pernicious  axiom  of  casubtical 
morality,  that  upright  intentions  may  justify  dishonest  actions, 
and  the  generosity  ot  the  proposed  end  extend  the  protec- 
tion of  its  own  glcNry  to  the  character,  howerer  ambiguous, 
of  the  means  pursued  for  iIb  attainment.  Yet  that  he  really 
cherished  the  view  which  be  pix^essed,  subtle  and  chimerical 
as  it  appears,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact,  that  for  two 
years  more  he  contmued  to  hope  and  endeavoured  to  promote 
a  reccmciliation  between  Britain  and  America  ;  and^that  during 
this  period  he  repeatedly  expressed,  not  merely  indulgence, 
but  approbation,  of  the  conduct  of  his  son,  the  rojral  governor 
of  New  Jersey,  who  was  a  stanch  mpporter  of  British  jn^ 
restive,  —  a  sentiment  which  he  cooM  not  reasonably  have 
entertained,  if  he  had  expected  that  the  controversy  between 
British  prerogative  and  American  liberty  would  terminate  in  a 
civil  war.^  It  was  farther  defensively  urged  by  Franklin,  tiiat 
copies  of  many  letters  which  were  intended  to  be  secret, 
written  both  by  himself  and  other  friends  of  the  Americans  in 
En^and,  were  procured  and  conveyed  to  Britain  by  the  parti- 
sans  of  British  prerogative  in  America  ;  and  however  unsatis- 
fiictOTy  to  the  pure,  elevated,  and  inflexible  requisitions  of 
Aeoretical  morality,  this  consideration  will  be  aBowed  by  all 
practical  politicians,  not  indeed  completely  to  exonerate  Frank- 
fin  from  Uame,  but  to  suggest  a  forcible  apology  for  his  con- 
duct. For  it  is,  and  I  hope  always  will  be,  accounted  a 
proposition  repugnant  to  sense  and  honor,  that  any  individual, 
however  situated,  can  laudriily,  or  even  bkmelessly,  peruse 
and  communicate  the  contents  of  letters  which  have  passed 
between  other  living  men  not  engaged  in  war  with  his  countrr* 
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to  exphiD.  Notfakig  but  the  UiBd  rage  or  Uindifig  casniilry  of 
political  passion  could  color  even  for  a  moment  so  extravagaAt 
a  proposition.  The  controv^ersy  to  which  this  affiur  gave  rise 
was  unnecessarily  complicated  by  the  question  of  whether  the 
letters  deserved  to  be  repurded  as  private  or  official  comnuai- 
cations,  —  a  point,  comparatively  speaking,  of  very  little  ivor 
portance.  The  hoDcnr  of  the  means  by  which  they  were  pro* 
cured,  and  the  worth  and  honor  of  the  ends  to  which  they 
were  applied,  are  the  only  questions  deserving  of  regard. 

Shortly  after  the  letters  were  received  in  Boston,  some  ex-* 
pressions  unguardedly  or  artfiilly  dropped  by  one  or  two  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  imparted  caused  a  rumor  to  arise 
of  matters  deeply  interesting  to  the  public  weal  which  it  was  in 
the  power  of  certain  individuals  to  disclose.  The  real  truth 
was  distorted  by  rajrstery  and  alarm ;  the  public  mind  became 
exceedingly  agitated  ;  and  at  length  the  assendbly,  interposing, 
demanded  a  disclosure  of  the  letters,  which  were  accordingly 
delivered  up  to  them  by  the  custodiers.^  Possessed  now  of 
the  testimony  of  Hutchinson's  per6dy  (for  such  was  the  light 
in  which  they  viewed  h'ls  conduct),  they  desired  him  to  inform 
them  if  he  acknowledged  the  authorship  of  the  letters  which 
purported  to  be  his.  He  requested  that  they  mif^t  be  sent  to 
him  for  examinatioo  ;  but  the  assembly  declmed  to  comply 
with  his  request,  and  deputed  a  coounittee  of  their  own  body 
to  exhibit  the  letters  to  him  ;  and  to  diis  deputation  he  ac* 
knowledged  that  he  had  written  them.  The  assembly  there^ 
upon  caused  the  letters  to  be  made  pdiUc,  and,  having  passed 
resolutions  [June  15],  strongly  condemnatory  of  Hutchinsoo 
and  Oliver,  transmitted  a  petition  to  the  king  complaining  of 
th^e  individuab  for  calumniating  Ins  sulijects  to  his  ministers, 
and  praying  him  to  remove  them  from  their  official  situations  in 
the  province.  This  petition  was  presented  by  Franklin,  as  the 
provincial  agent ;  and  the  cause  was  appointed  to  be  tried 
before  the.  privy  council.     Franklin  assured  the  miaislers  that 
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they  were  now  presented  with  an  opportonity  of  reestablii^ng 
barmony  between  Britain  and  America,  by  a  gracions  reception 
of  the  complaints  of  the  colonists,  and  sacrificing  to  their 
indignation  the  insidious  counsellors  by  whom  the  international 
quarrel  had  been  fomented  ;  and  from  the  lan^iage  of  the  Earl 
of  Dartmouth)  successor  of  Lord  Hillsborough,  he  was  led  for 
a  while  to  hope  that  this  conciliatory  experiment  would  be 
attempted. 

But  Franklin  had  become  the  object  of  strong  suspicion  and 
dislike  to  the  prevailing  party  in  the  British  court  and  calmiet, 
who  higUy  resented  his  sarcastic  strictures  in  the  newspapers 
upon  their  colonial  policy,  and  were  informed  by  their  partisans 
in  America  that  his  letters  to  the  popular  leaders  were  replete 
with  the  most  treasonable  counsels  and  malicious  instigations* 
Besides,  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  recommended  to  the 
ministry  on  the  present  occasion  was  such  as  honor  and  shame 
alike  forbade  them  to  embrace.  It  was  impossible  that  they 
shook!  consent  to  punish  two  of  their  partisans  for  communica- 
tions which  they  themselves  had  encouraged  them  to  make^ 
and  had  sanctioned  by  the  corresponding  measures  they  adopt*- 
ed.  In  truth,  Hutchinson  and  Oliver  had  rather  flattered  than 
inspired  tfie  imperious  disposition  of  the  British  court.  After 
some  delay,  the  petition  of  the  Massachusetts  assembly  was 
discussed  before  the  privy  council  [January  29,  1774]  ; 
when  Wedderbum,  the  solicitor-general  (afterwards  Lo«^ 
Loughborough),  attending  as  the  counsel  for  Hutchinson,  dis- 
charged a  torrent  of  insulting  sarcasm  and  outrageous  invective 
and  ribaldry^  against  the  character  and  conduct  of  Franklm, 
whose  venerable  appearance  and  illustrious  reputation  could 
neither  check  the  flow  of  the  pleader's  witty  malice,  nor  deter 
the  lords  of  the  council  from  testifying  by  laughter  and  applause 
the  entertainment  which  this  unworthy  and  indecent  scene  af- 
forded them.  A  more  decorous  and  temperate  harangue 
would  have  proved  far  more  injurious  to  the  cause  and  charac- 
ter of  Franklin.     But,  as  usud,  intemperate  attack  produced 
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iadkciiminate  Tkidioition  ;  and  the  partnans  of  American  1^ 
erty  were  firovoked  to  extol  Fra&klin'a  cooduot  with  muBerited 
Micomium,  because  their  aatagooiata  had  assailed  it  with  £a- 
proporti<»Bed  reprobation.^  The  discusuon  temunated  bjr  a 
^dgment  of  the  privy  council  acquitting  Hutchinsoa  and  Oliver 
from  blame  and  rejectkg  the  petition  of  Massachusetts.  On 
the  following  day,  Franklin  was  dismissed  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment from  the  office  of  postmaster-general  of  America. 
These  proceedings,  and  especially  the  ekborate  malignity  of 
insult  heaped  upon  a  man  whom  they  so  highly  admired  and 
respected,  sank  deeply  into  the  minds  of  the  Americans. 
Another  act  of  British  power,  that  was  directed  with  the  most 
childish  absurdity  against  the  scientific  repute  of  Franldm, 
awakened  the  liveliest  deriuon  and  disdain  in  America.  For 
ibe  king,  riiortly  after,  transported  by  the  blindest  abhorrence 
of  the  American  philo0q)her,  for  whom  he  had  once  professed 
esteem,  actually  caused  the  electrical  condudars  invented  by- 
Franklin  to  be  removed  from  the  palace  of  Buckingham  Hoose, 
and  repkced  by  instruments  of  far  less  skiUul  construction  and 
efficient  capacity.' 

But  the  triumph  q{  Hutchinson  was  short.  He  had  now 
become  so  goieralfy  hatefrd  to  his  countrymen,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  British  govemmost,  with  the  slightest  regard  to 
the  interest  of  its  own  s^rice,  to  retain  him  any  longer  as  the 
representative  of  the  king  in  Massachuse^.  The  strong  meas- 
ures, besides,  which  the  govemoient  was  provoked  to  embrace 
by  the  intelligence  of  the  destruction  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's tea  at  Boston,  required  that  a  more  vigorous  and  less 

'  Some  persons  have  even  ventured  to  defend  Franklin's  conduct  bj  asnm- 
Hating  Yob  position  to  that  of  tb«  misister  of  one  of  two  boUiMreiit  atetes. 
But  war  had  not  yet  arisen  between  Britain  and  America :  and  Franklin  him- 
self was  a  British  officer  as  well  as  an  American  acent.  If  Athens  had  been 
at  war  with  th«  other  states  of  Qreece,  the  virtue  cl*  Aristides  froMld  not  haw 
condemned  nor  Athenian  wisdom  rejected  the  project  of  Themistocles  lor  sur- 
prinng  and  capturinc^the  Grecian  fleet.  Frankiin*s  conduct  will  recaH  to 
some  readers  a  remarkable  PMNge  in  the  life  of  Sir  Henry  Vane. 

'  Franklin's  Memoirs,  Annual  Rtgigttr  for  1774.  Gordon.  Stuart's  Tkrtt 
Fflsfv  m  Xortk  JhmoritM,  About  a  year  after  the  insnithig  treatmaat  of  Frank- 
lin  in  England,  Don  Gabriel,  one  or  the  princes  of  the  royal  fionily  of  Spain* 
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odious  hftod  sboold  be  raiployed  m  dieir  exeeution.  Hotchtn* 
SOB  aocordio^y  was  coaunanded  soon  after  to  repair  to  Ei^* 
land,  professedly  to  commimicate  informaticm  to  the  ministmrs 
with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  cobnies.  Along  with  Tryon, 
who  was  afterwards  recalled  from  New  York,  and  Carleton,  the 
governor  of  Canada,  he  was  desired  by  the  cabbet  to  declare 
his  opinion,  whether  the  Americans,  in  the  last  extremity, 
would  venture  to  resist  the  arms  of  Britain.  Hutchinson  con* 
fidently  predicted  that  they  would  either  not  fight  at  all,  or  at 
most  offer  no  forther  opposition  than  what  a  few  troops  could 
easily  quell.  Carletcm  protested  that  America  might  certainly 
be  conquered,  but  that  a  considerable  army  would  be  necessary 
fi»r  this  purpose  ;  and  that,  for  himself,  be  would  not  venture 
to  march  against  New  York  or  Boston  with  a  smaller  force  than 
ten  thousand  men.  Tryon  declared  that  Britain  would  require 
large  armies  and  long  efforts  to  bring  America  to  her  feet ;  that 
her  power  was  equal  to  any  thing,  but  that  all  that  power  must 
be  exerted  in  order  to  ptU  the  mon$t§r  in  chtdm.  The  tepre^ 
sentations  of  Hutchinson  were  the  most  congenial  to  the  senti* 
roents  and  the  temper  of  the  British  government ;  and,  imfor- 
tunately  ibr  England,  they  were  corroborated  by  the  kindred 
foUy  and  ignorance  of  many  British  statesmen  and  officers. 
^'  The  Americans  are  a  degenerate  race  of  Europeans,  —  they 
have  nothing  of  the  soldier  in  them,"  was  the  customary  lan- 
guage of  men  who  were  destined  by  their  own  defeats  to  illus- 
trate the  valor  which  they  depreciated,  and  who  learned  too 
late  to  consider  the  Americans  as  a  regenerated  race  of  Euro- 
peans, in  whom  the  energy  of  freemen  more  than  supplied  the 
mechanical  expertness  of  severely  disciplined  slaves.  General 
Clarke,  with  an  impudence  equaUed  only  by  the  absurdity  of 
bis  language,  declared  in  a  company  of  learned  men  at  London, 
and  in  the  hearing  of  Dr.  Franklin,  that,  with  a  thousand  British 
grenadiers,  he  would  undertake  to  march  from  one  end  of 
America  to  the  other,  and  shamefully  mutilate  all  the  male  in- 
habitants, partly  by  force  and  partly  by  a  little  persuasion* 
Another  general  officer  asserted,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

thstt  ^^  Tfk^    VfutkhM0»  (tk  (nnliah  nin1rnonr\A  whlch  T%t\XD  VkPcran  tA  be 
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of  tbe  prime  minisler,  Lord  North,  conveyed  ideas  equallj 
calculated  to  delude  their  countrymen  and  to  inflame  by  con- 
tomdy  all  the  rage  md  courage  which  injustice  and  injury  had 
already  kindled  in  the  Americans.  ^^  Bdieve  me,  my  Lords,'' 
said  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  m  die 
House  of  Peers,  ^^  the  first  sound  of  a  cannon  will  send  the 
Americans  a  running  as  fast  as  their  feet  can  carry  them." 
Unfortunately  for  his  country,  he  taot  believed.  The  extraor- 
dinary and  injudicious  delay  and  hesitation,  which  contributed 
to  defeat  the  subsequent  military  operations  of  Britain  in  Amer- 
ica, have  been  ascribed  to  these  representations,  and  to  tbe 
conviction  they  promoted,  that  only  a  distinct  and  certain  view 
of  their  own  danger  was  requisite  to  obtain  from  the  Americans 
an  abandonment  of  every  pretension  that  could  possibly  induce 
a  conflict  with  the  force  of  Britain.  The  British  government, 
and  the  nation  in  general,  deluded  by  ignorance,  prejudice,  of- 
fended pride,  and  false  views  of  interest,  w^e  now  fully  ani- 
mated with  that  haughty  spUit  which  precedes  and  produces 
disappointment  and  cahmity  ;  and  the  evil  genius  of  England 
seemed  to  rise  in  almost  every  breast.^  While  the  delusicm 
lasted,  Hutchinson  was  caressed  by  the  court,  and  rendered  so 
giddy  by  vain  expectation,  that,  in  letters  to  America,  he  an- 
nounced his  approaching  elevation  to  a  British  peerage.  A 
short  time,  however,  sufficed  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  ministry 
and  the  nation,  so  &r  at  least  as  to  render  the  folly  and  mis- 
chief of  hU  counsels  glaringly  apparent.  He  was  permitted 
thenceforward  to  hide  his  disgrace  and  the  misery  that  preyed 
on  his  closing  life  in  a  retirement  near  London,  imdisturbed  by 
ambitious  prospect,  and  uncheered  by  a  single  ray  of  court 

'  Even  the  adminUtrators  of  British  authority  were  constrained  to  acknowl- 
edge this,  long  before  the  termination  of  the  contest.  In  1778,  Lord  Carlisle, 
William  Eden,  and  George  Johnstone  were  u>pointed  ocminiissioiierB  of  the 
British  crown  for  the  pacification  of  revoltea  America.  To  this  end  they 
(vainly^  offered  larcer  concessions  than  America  prior  to  her  revolt  had  ever 
demanoed ;  and  Johnstonet  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Laurens,  the  president  of 
the  American  congress,  urged  him  not  to  **  follow  the  exampU  of  Britain  in  tke 
hour  of  her  insolence,'*    ^nual  Regigttrfor  1778. 

Not  less  insolent  and  absurd  were  the  language  and  conduct  of  the  Spanish 
Cortes  in  1810.    '<  /  know  not  to  what  class  of  beasts  the  Americans  belong : 
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faTor.  He  lived  to  see  Britain,  to  whose  predommance  he  was 
so  much  devoted,  involved  in  disgrace  and  disaster,  and  his 
native  America  irrecoverably  alienated  from  her  and  wasted 
with  fire  and  sword,  by  the  conduct  and  policy  which  he  bad 
abetted ;  and  died  before  the  conclusion  of  the  struggle,  op- 
pressed with  a  load  of  mortification,  and  heart-broken  by  the 
deaths  of  children  idiom  he  tender^  loved.  ^ 

Some  attempts  were  made,  about  this  period,  to  encourage 
the  production  of  silk,  and  to  promote  the  cultiyation  of  the 
grape  and  the  manufacture  of  wbe  in  the  Southern  States  of 
America.  Li  the  year  1772,  a  considerable  quantity  of  fine 
silk  was  exported  from  Purysburg,  in  South  Carolina,  to 
England  ;  and  in  the  same  year,  St.  Pierre,  a  Frenchman  in* 
babitii^  that  province,  obtained  from  the  society  established 
at  London  for  encouragemoiit  of  the  arts  a  gold  medal  (or  wine, 
the  produce  of  his  phmtation,  and  from  the  Board  of  Trade  a 
recomoiendation  to  the  patronage  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
for  his  successful  culture  of  silk  and  vines.' 

In  the  year  1773,  William  Bartram,  son  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican botanist,  who  has  already  engaged  our  notice,'  undertook, 
at  the  request  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  a  Quaker  and  distinguished 
physician  in  London,  an  exfikymvory  tour  in  Carolina,  Geo^ia, 
and  Florida  ;  directed  chiefly,  thoi^  not  exclusively,  to  the 
extension  of  botanical  science.  He  afterwards  published  the 
details  of  his  travels  and  observations,  in  a  very  interesting 
work.^  It  describes  accurately  and  eloquently  the  scenery 
and  nataral  productions  of  the  re^ons  visited  by  the  author, 
and  relates  ins  personal  adventures  with  much  simplicity  and 
ele^mce.  It  is  copiously  interspersed  with  fine  and  ardent 
expressions  of  devotional  sentiment,  derived  from  what  is 
called  natural  (not  revealed)  religjion,  and  of  benevolent  regard 
and  even  tender  concern  for  the  happiness  of  all  living 
creatures.     It  contains,   however,   some  parages  in  which 

«  Eliot.    FraDkliii>  Private  Correapondmee.    Dw>fht    Th«  onlj  dijiiity_ 
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thoughts  and  actions  little  redolent  of  piety  or  virtue  are  re- 
corded with  serene  satisfaction  or  uncompunctious  indifierence. 
And  yet  the  author  professed  the  tenets  and  was  (like  his 
father)  a  member  of  the  society  of  Quakers. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  there  was  extended  to  America 
the  ramification  of  a  singular  religious  sect,  engendered  by  a 
coalition  between  some  French  fanatics  who  called  themselves 
propheUy  and  a  portion  of  the  Quaker  community  of  England. 
The  separate  association  that  ensued  took  the  name  of  7^ 
Shakers ;  because  they  conceived  themselves  the  depositaries 
of  truths  fitted  by  their  awful  grandeur  and  solemn  importance  to 
shake  the  human  soul.  A  woman  named  Anne  Lee,  who  was 
recognized  as  the  spiritual  mother  of  the  society  in  England, 
and  had  been  immured  for  some  time  as  a  lunatic  in  an  English 
madhouse,  escaping  firom  her  confinement,  set  sail  now  with 
some  associates  for  America.  The  deliverance  of  the  vessel 
that  conveyed  her  from  the  violence  of  a  storm  was  ascribed 
by  her  followers  to  the  exertion  of  her  miraculous  power  ;  and 
when  she  died,  some  years  after,  she  was  declared  by  the 
American  Shakers  to  have  been  **  taken  up  out  of  the  sight  of 
the  true  believers.''  Ctf  this  society,  which  rapidly  and  ex- 
tensively difi[used  its  influence  and  multiplied  its  votaries,  the 
principles  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  by  derivation  or  exag- 
geration firom  the  peculiar  notions  of  the  Quakers  and  Method- 
ists. One  of  the  most  respectable  of  their  distmctive  tenets 
was,  that  a  dirty,  slovenly,  careless,  or  indolent  person  could 
not  possibly  be  a  true  Christian.  Hence,  a  r^ulation  arose, 
that  every  member,  male  and  female,  of  the  society,  must  be 
bvariably  neat  and  clean,  and  constantfy'  employed  in  some 
description  of  honest  and  moderate  labor.^ 

A  new  college  was  founded,  in  the  present  year,  m  Virginia. 
This  institution,  though  supported  by  several  eminent  scholars 
and  philosophers,  never  attained  a  flourishing  state,  and  chiefly 
claims  our  notice  firom  the  significant  name  it  assumed  of 
Hampden- Sidney  College,^ 

Dr.  John  Ewmg,  a  native  of  Maryland,  who  had  acquired  a 
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UniTersity  of  PeraisylTania,  and  received  the  most  flattering 
testimonies  of  honor  and  esteem  from  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh and  the  corporations  of  the  principal  towns  in  Scotland, 
visiting  Britain  in  1773,  was  introduced  to  Lord  North,  to 
whom  he  predicted,  with  characteristic  frankness,  sagacity,  and 
patriotism,  the  issue  of  the  dispute  with  America,  if  the  British 
persisted  m  their  scheme  of  taxation.^ 

During  the  whole  period  of  her  controversy  with  Britain, 
America  derived  a  continual  increase  of  strength  frt>m  domestic 
growth*  and  fit>m  the  flow  of  European  emigration.  Her  ter^ 
ritories  presented  variedes  of  human  condition  and  diversified 
attractions  adapted  to  almost  every  imaginable  peculiari^  of 
human  taste, — from  scenes  of  peace  and  repose,  to  circum- 
stances of  romantic  adventure  and  interesting  danger,  —  from 
the  rudeness,  the  silence,  and  solitude  of  the  forest,  to  the 
refinements  of  cultivated  life,  and  the  busy  hum  of  men  in 
flourishmg,  populous,  and  improved  societies,  — from  the  law- 
less liberty  of  the  back  setdements,  to.  the  dominion  of  the 
most  austerely  moral  legislation  that  ever  prevailed  among  man- 
kmd.  No  complete  memorial  has  been  transmitted  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  emigrations  that  took  place  from  Europe  to 
America  at  this  period  ;  but  (fix>m  the  few  illustrative  facts  that 
are  actually  preserved)  they  seem  to  have  been  amazingly  copi- 
ous. In  tie  years  1771  and  1772,  the  number  of  emigrants  to 
America  from  the  North  of  Ireland  alone  amounted  to  17,360, 
almost  all  of  whom  emigrated  at  their  own  charge  ;  a  great  ma- 
jority consisting  of  persons  employed  in  the  linen  manufacture, 
or  farmers,  and  possessed  of  some  property,  which  they  con- 
verted into  money  and  carried  with  them.  Within  the  first 
fortnight  of  August,  1773,  there  arrived  at  Philadelphia  three 
thousand  five  hundred  emigrants  fi*om  Ireland ;  and  from  the 
same  document  which  has  recorded  this  circumstance  it  appears 
that  vessels  were  arriving  every  month,  freighted  with  emigrants 
from  Holland,  Germany,  and  especially  from  Ireland  and  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.     About  seven  hundred  Irish  settlers 

>  Amerietm  QjuarUrhf  Remew,  ^     . 
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repaired  to  the  Cardiiurs  in  the  autumn  of  1778  ;  and,  in  tira 
course  of  the  same  season,  no  fewer  than  ten  vessels  sailed 
from  Britain  wilh  Scottish  Highlanders  emigrating  to  the  Amer- 
ican States.  As  most  of  the  emigrants,  and  particularly  those 
from  Ireland  and  Scotland,  were  persons  discontented  wkh 
their  condition  or  treatment  in  Europe,^  their  accession  to  the 
colonial  population,  it  might  reasonably  be  supposed,  had  no 
tendency  to  dimmish  or  counteract  the  hostile  sentiments  towards 
Britain  which  were  daily  gathering  force  in  America.  And  yet 
these  persons,  especially  the  Scotch,  were  in  general  extremely 
averse  to  an  entire  and  abrupt  rejection  of  British  authority. 
Their  patriotic  attachment,  enhanced  as  usual  by  distance  from 
its  object,  always  resisted  and  sometimes  prevailed  over  their 
more  rational  and  prudent  convictions  ;  and  more  than  once, 
in  the  final  struggle,  were  the  interests  of  British  prerogative 
espoused  and  supported  by  men  who  had  been  originally  driven 
by  hardship  and  ill  usage  from  Britain  to  America.  Among 
other  emigrants  doubdess  cherishing  little  reverence  for  their 
native  country,  whom  Britain  continued  to  discharge  upon  her 
colonies,  were  numbers  of  convicted  felons,  who  were  conveyed 
in  general  to  the  States  in  which  tobacco  was  cultivated,  and 
labored  during  the  allotted  period  of  their  exile  with  the  negro 
slaves.  Of  these  persons,  the  most  abandoned  characters  gen- 
erally found  their  way  back  to  England ;  but  many  contracted 
improved  habits,  and  remained  m  America.  All  enlightened 
and  patriotic  Americans  resented  as  an  mdignity,  and  all  the 
wealthy  slave-owners  detested  as  a  political  mischief,  this  prac- 
tice of  the  parent  state,  —  of  which  the  last  instance  seems  to 
have  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.^  In  England, 
many  persons  were  so  unjust  ^d  unreasonable  as  to  make  the 
conduct  of  their  government  in  this  respect  a  matter  of  insult 
and  reproach  to  the  Americans,  —  as  if  the  production  of  crime 
were  not  a  circumstance  more  truly  disgraceful  to  a  people  than 
their  casual  and  involuntary  association  with  criminals. 

*  **  September  23^  1775.  The  ship  Jupiter,  fiom  Danstaffitage  Bay,  with  two 
hundred  emigrants  on  board,  chiefly  from  Argjleshire,  set  sail  for  North  Caro- 
lina; the^men  declaring  that  the  oppressions  of  their  landlords  were  sncl^as 
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A  convention  was  held  this  year  m  Georgia,  hy  Sir  James ^ 
Wright,  the  governor  of  the  colony,  with  a  numerous  deputa- 
tion of  the  chiefs  of  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  tribes,  who  wil* 
liDgly  ceded   to  the  British  king  several  millions  of  acres  of 

valuable  land,  in  the  11105I  lei  tile  and  saliibriuus  part  of  the 
country,  for  the  payment  of  debts  which  they  owed  to  Euro- 
pean merchants  who  had  traded  with  them.  A  transaction  of 
very  different  character  occurred  at  the  same  time  in  Virginia, 
where  a  war  broke  out  with  the  Ohio  Indians,  in  consequence 
of  a  series  of  reciprocal  injuries,  wliercin  the  Europ^ao.  colo- 
nistSj  Jf  not  the  aggressors  (which,  however,  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  they  were),  at  least  merited  the  reproach  of  exceeding 
tKeir  savage  antagonists  in  the  infliction  of  summary,  indiscrim- 
inate, and  disproportioned  revenge.  The  Virginian  govern- 
ment despatched  a  strong  body  of  militia,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Lewis,  to  oppose  the  enemy  ;  and  after  a  bloody 
engagement  in  the  woods,  in  which  the  colonial  troops  re-  i 
pulsed  the  Indians,  but  with  great  difficulty,  and  the  loss  of 
several  hundred  men  on  their  own  side,  the  quarrel  was  adjusted 
and  peace  again  restored.^ 

^  Jefferson.  Bark.  Holmes.  Jefferson's  account  (by  no  means  creditable 
to  his  own  countrymen)  of  this  Indian  war  in  Virginia  is  rendered  particularly 
interesting  by  the  grand  and  solemn,  yet  touchinff  and  tender,  harangue  whicn 
he  has  preserved  of  Logan,  an  Indiim  chief,  to  Lord  Dunmore,  the  eovernor 
of  Virginia.  Logan  seems  to  have  been  the  original  whelkce  Campbell  derived 
the  fine  conception  of  Outalissi. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

Botton  Port  Bill  —  and  other  British  IfMBUret. —  their  Efiecti  in  America.— 
Proposition  of  a  General  Congress.  —  Snfiblk  Resolations.  —  Meeting  of  the 
first  American  Congress— its  Proceedings.  —  Transactiotis  in  New  Eng- 
land.—  Proceedings  of  the  British  Ministry  and  Parliament — DefensiTe 
Preparations  in  America.  —  Afihir  of  Lexington.  —  The  Americans  sarprise 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  —  Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill.  —  Second  Am^ - 
iean  Congress  —  prepares  for  War  —  elects  a  Commander-in-chief.  —  George 
Washington.  —  Transactions  in  Virginia. — Progress  of  Hostilities.  —  Ameri- 
can Invasion  of  Canada. 

The  dispute  between  the  mother  country  and  ber  colonies 
had  now  attracted  so  much  interest  and  attention  in  Europe, 
and  the  national  spirit  and  pride  of  the  English  people  were  so 
much  provoked  by  the  undisguised  defiance  of  an  inferior  and 
dependent  state,  that,  even  if  it  had  been  the  wish,  it  was  no 
longer  in  the  power,  of  the  king's  ministers  to  overlook  an  open 
contravention  of  the  sovereign  authority,  or  to  refrain  from  vin- 
dicating this  prerogative  with  a  rigor  and  energy  proportioned 
to  the  affi-ont  it  had  received.  In  this  position  of  the  ministry 
and  temper  of  the  naticMi,  the  intelligence  which  was  received 
of  the  recent  events  in  America,  and  especially  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tea  at  Boston,  was  communicated  to  both  houses  of 
parliament  by  a  message  from  the  king  [March  7,  1774],  in 
which  the  American  colonists  were  reproached  with  attempting 
at  once  to  mjure  the  commerce  and  subvert  the  constitution  of 
Great  Britain.  Although  it  was  manifest,  from  the  documents 
which  accompanied  the  royal  message,  that  the  opposition  by 
which  the  sale  of  the  tea  in  America  had  been  defeated  was 
common   to  all  the  colonies,  yet  the  minbters  and  a  great 
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reckoned  that  a  partial  blow  might  be  dealt  to  America  with 
much  greater  severity  than  could  be  prudently  exerted  in  more 
extensive  punishment ;  and  it  was,  doubtless,  expected  that  the 
Americans  in  general,  without  bebg  irritated  by  personal  suf- 
fering, would  be  struck  with  terror  by  the  rigor  inflicted  on  a 
town  so  long  renowned  as  the  bulwark  of  their  liberties.  With* 
out  even  the  decent  formality  of  requiring  the  inhabitants  of 
Boston  to  excidpate  themselves,  but  definitively  assuming  their 
guilt,  in  conformity  with  the  despatches  of  a  governor  who  was 
notoriously  at  ounity  with  them,  the  ministers  introduced  mto 
parliament  a  bill  for  suspending  the  trade  and  closing  the 
harbour  of  Boston  during  the  pleasure  of  the  king.  [March  14, 
1774.]  They  declared  that  the  duration  of  this  severity  would 
depend  cm  the  conduct  of  those  on  whom  it  was  inflicted  ;  for 
it  would  assuredly  be  relaxed,  as  soon  as  the  people  of  BostcMn 
should  make  compensation  for  the  tea  that  was  destroyed,  and 
otherwise  satisfy  the  king  of  their  sincere  purpose  to  render 
due  submission  to  his  government.  The  bill,  on  its  first  intro- 
duction to  the  House  of  Conmions,  encountered  litde  opposi- 
tion ;  only  a  few  members  vaguely  remarking  that  America 
was  altogether  m  a  very  distempered  condition,  and  that  a 
makdy  so  general  and  formidable  demanded  remedial  applica- 
doQS,  not  partial  and  violent,  but  delicate,  temperate,  and  of 
diffiisive  eflkacy  ;  and  thou{^  a  more  special  and  forcible  op- 
position, exerted  in  long  debates,  attended  the  progress  of  the 
measure,  yet  was  it  carried  in  both  houses  of  parliament  with- 
out a  sin^  division  in  either.^  It  was  deemed  inexpedient  by 
obstinate  resistance  to  weaken  a  blow  which  the  government, 
supported  by  a  majority,  was  determined  to  inflict.  Several 
Americans  resident  at  London  presented  ineflfectual  petitions  to 
boih  houses  against  the  biB.  Bollan,  the  agent  for  the  councfl 
of  Massachusetts,  tendered  a  petition  desiring  to  be  heard  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  behalf  of  the  council,  as 

1  Short! J  after  the  hill  was  passed,  there  appeared  in  the  English  news- 
papers the  following  epigram  :  — 

"TO  TH«  MINirntT. 

«i  You  Ve  sent  a  rod  to  Massachoset, 
Thinking  the  Americans  will  huss  it ; 
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well  ts  of  bunself  and  other  inhabiltnts  of  Boston^  agahwt  a 
measure  so  mjurious  to  tfaeir  native  country  and  its  commerce. 
But  the  hoose  refused  even  to  permit  his  petition  to  be  read  ; 
assigning  a  nice  and  subtle  technk»l  objecttaa  to  the  represent- 
ative  functions  which  he  claimed,  and  which  yet  had  been 
recently  recognized  m  other  parliamentary  transactions.  This 
proceeding  gave  an  air  of  insolent  mjustice  and  of  vindictive 
precipitation  to  die  pdicy  of  the  Brttbh  government,  and  was 
heavily  censored,  not  only  by  the  partisans  of  America,  but  by 
all  prudent  and  impartial  men.  It  was  rendered  the  more  irri- 
tating to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  by  the  recolleetion,  that 
the  same  governor,  whose  charges  they  were  now  precluded 
from  gainsaying,  had  been  indulged  in  the  utmost  latitude  of 
defence,  when  h%$  conduct  was  arraigned  and  they  were  his  ao» 
cusers. 

The  Boston  Port  Bill  was  but  the  first  step  m  the  march  of 
coercive  policy  which  the  British  ministry  were  now  determined 
to  pursue.  It  was  followed  shordy  after  [Apr3,  1774]  by 
an  act  which  mtroduced  the  most  impinrtant  alterations  into  the 
structure  of  the  provincial  government  of  Massachusetts,  and 
bereaved  this  people  of  the  most  valued  and  considerable  of 
the  privileges  which  were  assured  to  them  I^  the  charter  grant- 
ed  after  the  Revolution  of  1688.  By  tins  second  legblative 
measure,  it  was  enacted  that  the  provincial  council,  heretofore 
elected  by  the  representative  assembly,  should  hencefordi  be 
appointed  by  the  crown  ;  that  the  royal  governor  should  enjoy 
the  power  of  nominating  and  removing  judges,  shariffii,  md 
aU  other  executive  officers  whose  functions  possessed  the 
subtest  importance ;  that  jurymen,  hidierto  elected  by  the 
freeholders  and  citizens  of  the  several  towns,  should  in  future 
be  nominated  and  summoned  by  the  sherifis  ;  and  that  no  tow9^ 
meeHngB  of  the  people  should  be  convdked  without  a  perm^ 
sion  in  writing  from  the  royal  governor,  and  no  business  or 
matter  be  discussed  at  those  meetings  beyond  the  topics  speci- 
fied and  approved  in  the  governor's  license.  The  town-*meet-l 
ings  (as  they  were  called),  against  which  the  latter  provisiimi 
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aoeiral  w^  the  first  feoodfttion  of  cmS^d  soeietjr  io  New 
Englaiid,  and  tbeur  eDdiinmee  had  suBtaioe<i  aoiy  a  shcurt  ntef» 
niptioQ  during  the  reign  of  James  tibe  Seeood,  and  the  Qrnm- 
nical  administration  of  his  minister,  Sir  Edmund  Andros  ;  and 
while  they  presented  the  image,  they  pardy  supplied  the  place* 
of  that  pure  democratical  constitution  which  was  originally 
planted  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  modification  of  which  by 
the  second  provincial  charter  that  fdlowed  the  British  Revo- 
lution had  always  been  to  a  numerous  party  among  the  colonists 
the  subject  of  regretful  or  indignam  rem^aabrance.  In  losii^ 
tins  privilege^  the  people  of  New  England  beheld  themselves 
stripped  of  the  last  remaining  vestige  of  those  peculiar  advan- 
tages which  were  gained  by  the  courage  and .  virtue  of  their 
forefiithers  ;  and,  m  invading  it,  the  British  government  palpa- 
bly assimilated  its  own  policy  to  that  of  a  reign  which  had  pro- 
voked successful  revolt,  and  which  was  now  universally  re- 
proached as  tyrannical. 

It  was  anticipated  by  the  British  ministers  that  tumults  and 
bloodshed  might  probably  ensue  on  the  first  attonpt  to  carry 
the  new  measures  into  execution ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  the 
control  which  by  the  second  statute  they  usurped  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  they  proceeded  still  farther  to  insure 
io^famity  to  thc^r  functionaries  by  framing  a  third  act  of  par- 
liament [April  31,  1774],  which  provided,  that,  if  any  person 
were  indicted  for  murder  or  for  any  other  capital  offence  com- 
muted 'm  aiding  the  magistracy  of  Massachusetts,  it  should  be 
competent  to  the  governor  of  this  province  to  remit  the  ac- 
cused party  for  trial  either  to  another  colony  or  to  Great 
Britain.  It  was  in  vain  that  Edmund  Burke,  Colonel  Barre,^ 
and  other  liberal  politicians  (who  had  also  ineffectually  opposed 
the  second  statute)  raised  their  warning  voices  against  this 
measure  of  superfluous  insult  and  severity,  and  appealed  to  the 
recent  issue  of  Captain  Preston's  trial  as  a  refbtation  of  the 
suspicions  by  which  American  justice  was  impeached.     '^  I 

>  "  The  Americans,"  said  CoIoDel  Barr6,  ••  may  be  flattered  into  any  thing ; 
bet  tbej  are  too  much  like  joarselTes  to  bie  driven.  Have  eome  indalmnce 
^  your  own  Ukmi^iB ;  respect  their  sturdv  £ncBsb  Tirtue."    Yet  BamJifd 
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regret  your  orror,"  said  an  aged  member  of  the  House  of  C 
moDs  to  his  colleagues,  ^^  and  I  r^ret  to  see  that  it  is  par- 
taken by  the  peoj^e.  But  you  wiD  soon  be  undeceired.  If 
there  ever  was  a  nation  running  headlong  to  its  ruin,  it  is  this*" 
Again  were  the  ministers  seconded,  as  befcnre,  by  large  majori- 
ties in  both  houses  of  parliament.  Among  other  aetire  sup* 
porters  of  the  measure  was  Lord  George  Sackrille  Germaioe, 
who,  for  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Minden  m  the  preceding 
reign,  was  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial  branded  with 
cowardice  and  incapacity  and  disabled  from  ever  agab  exer* 
cising  military  command,  but  who  had  now  become  a  iavorite 
and  mbister  of  George  the  Third.  The  three  acts  were  pro- 
posed and  carried  in  such  rapid  succession  as  contributed 
greatly  to  enhance  their  inflammatory  operation  in  America, 
where  they  were  regarded  as  forming  a  complete  system  of 
tyranny.  By  the  first  (exclaimed  the  organs  of  popular  opinioB 
in  all  the  American  States),  thousands  of  innocent  persons  aro 
robbed  of  their  UveKhood  for  the  act  of  a  feie  indimduais  ; 
by  the  second^  our  chartered  liberties  are  annihilaUd  ;  and  by 
the  thirds  our  lives  may  be  destroyed  mth  impumUy.  The  Bos- 
ton Port  Bill,  says  an  Amoican  writer,^  distinguished  no  less 
by  the  personal  aid  than  by  the  literary  celebrity  which  he  c<hh 
ferred  on  the  independence  of  his  country,  might  rather  have 
provoked  rage  than  promoted  union  among  the  provinces  ;  bui^ 
the  arbitrary  mutilation  of  important  privileges  recognized  by  a 
solemn  ctuuter,  decreed  without  a  trial,  and  by  the  mere  des- 
potic will  of  the  British  parliament,  convinced  every  political 
thmker  in  America  that  the  cause  of  Massachusetts  was  substan- 
tially the  cause  of  all  the  American  commonwealths. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  memorable  session  of  the  Bridsfa 
parliament,  an  act  was  passed  with  relation  to  the  [uroviiice  of 
Canada,  which  merits  our  notice  both  on  account  of  the  policy 
and  apprehensions  which  it  discloses  on  the  part  of  the  royal 
cabinet,  and  of  the  effect  which  it  produced  in  Amerka,  vrhere 
now  it  was  hardlv  nossible  for  anv  meaaire  of  the  sunreme 
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was  at  opee  greatly  to  enlarge,  at  the  expense  of  the 
origkiBl  Araerioan   possedsions  of  En^nd,  the   territory  of 
Canada,  and  totalty  to  aher  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution of  this  province.     Both  these  changes,  it  was  supposed, 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  Cuiadians,  and  contribute  to  attach 
them  to  the  British  crown,  or  at  least  disincline  diem  to  any 
participatitMi  in  the  saitinients,  councils,  and  enterprises  of  dni 
ancient  colonies  of  England.     After  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
Britain,  witfi  the  hope  of  consolidatbg  all  her  American  pos- 
sessions by  assindlatioD  of  their  municipal  systems,  introduced 
into  that  province  a  representative  assembly,  trial  by  jury,  and 
various  otiier  portions  of  the  framework  of  Englirii  polity  and 
jurisprudence.     The  church  of  England,  too,  was  proclaimed 
the  supreme  ecclesiastical  estabiisbment,  and  invested  with 
privileges  which  encroached  on  the  prior  possessions  of  the 
Ronaan  Catholic  clergy.     It  was  now  declared  by  the  Britisfa 
pmiistry  (and  was  certamly  true)  that  these  measures  were 
neither  equitable  in  themselves  nor  congenial  to  the  tastes  and 
f  habits  of  the  CanatKans  ;  and  by  the  Quebec  BiU,  a  legislative 
cotmcil,  of  which  tiie  members  were  nomiimted  by  die  king 
»id  fadd  thenr  offices  during  his  pleasure,  was  substituted  in 
jdsce  of  a  representative  assembly  ;  tirial  l^  jury  (except  fai 
crfaninal  cases)  was  abolished  ;  all  tiie  previously  superseded 
llaws  of  France  were  reSstablished  ;  and  tiie  Cathdic  hierardiy 
IfeBtored  to  all  its  pristine  wealth,  dignity,  and  privileges.     It 
was  generally  conceived  by  the  people  of  America  that  the 
chief  object  of  this  measure  was  to  convert  the  Canadians  into 
propet  instruments  m  the  hands  of  British  power  fcnr  reducing 
dion  to  a  state  of  slavery.     As  Brkam  had  new-mod^ed  the 
dMUftered  government  of  Massachusetts,  imd  claimed  equal  au-* 
diority  over  all  tiie  other  fHrovinces,  the  Americans  woto  ap- 
prehensive, that,  b  die  plenitude  of  her  imagmed  power,  she 
would  impose  up(m  tiiem  lA,  in  their  timi,  a  political  constito* 
tioD  simSar  to  that  which  she  btroduced  into  Canada.^ 

If  Mmiiktion  was  the  eShct  which  the  cabinet  of  Lmdon 
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as  moeh  distppomtmmK  as  had  attended  aU  its  preriow  open- 
lioiis.  Ji^has  been  Mnjectm^Iy  maintdned  bj  scmie  wrkers^^ 
that  a  powerful  annj,  despatched  from  England  to  "BSston  at 
tBTs  period,  >vouId  have  either  completely  overawed  the  people 
of  New  England,  or  provoked  them  to  plui^  abruptly  kfto  « 
revolt  which  the  other  provisoes  were  not  yet  {urepved  to 
second.  The  efiiN^t  of  the  measures  that  were  actiMlly  em- 
braced  was,  to  produce  an  increase  of  irritation,  union,  and 
resdution  throughout  all  America.  That  the  new  measwes 
might  be  executed  with  suitable  vigor,  the  government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, withdrawn  from  Hutchinson,  was  conferred  on  Gen- 
eral Gage,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  royal  forces  m  North* 
America,  who,  arriving  at  Boston  [May  13,  1774],  obtained 
from  the  citizens  a  reception  of  which  the  courtesy  was  a 
tribute  partly  to  his  plausible  but  insincere  professions  and  de- 
pcNTtment,  and  partly  to  the  demerits  and  unpopularity  of  his 
[Nredecessor.  He  addressed  the  provincial  council  m  terms 
.which  led  them  to  believe  that  he  credited  their  assurance,  that 
the  acconnts  of  the  disorders  in  Massachusetts,  conveyed  by 
Hutchinson  to  England,  were  greatly  exaggerated  ;  uid  yet,  ai 
the  same  time,  he  Inmself  transmitted  to  the  British  govern- 
ment a  bitter  invective  against  all  the  inhabitants  and  local  an- 
thorities  of  the  province.  In  the  same  vessel  which  brought 
the  new  governor,  there  arrived  the  first  copy  that  was  received 
of  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  of  which  the  provbions  were  dis- 
cussed in  a  numerous  town-meeting  on  the  fc^wmg  day.  It 
was  recommended  by  tins  civic  convocation,  as  the  most  cer- 
tab  means  of  rescuing  the  liberties  of  America  from  destnio- 
ti<m,  that  all  commercial  btercourse  whatever  with  Britab  and 
the  West  Indies  should  be  renounced  by  the  American  States 
till  the  repeal  of  the  act.  '<  The  impolicy,  bjustice,  inho* 
mani^,  and  cruelty  of  this  act,"  they  dedared,  ^'  exceed  aH 
our  powers  of  expression.  We  therefore  leave  it  to  the  just 
censure  of  others,  and  app$al  to  Qod  and  the  iserM*"  An* 
tbenticated  rep<Mts  of  this  proceedbg  were  bstandy  coanreyed 
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irtM  from  Bricani,  inniunenible  copies  of  tbem  were  printed  and 
eircidftted  wkh  amaBing  despatch  m  every  quarter  of  America ; 
and,  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  were  struck  with  a  warm 
and  resentfol  sense  of  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  inhabitaats  of 
Massachusetts,  their  mdignation  was  progressively  wound  up 
to  a  most  formidable  pitch  by  the  variety  and  repetition  <^ 
provocation*  The  most  diligent  exertions,  meanwUle,  were 
made  by  the  leading  politicians  of  America,  from  dissimilar 
i  motives,  to  cherish  the  general  ardor,  and  yet  restram  every 
'  putial  and  irregular  ebullition  of  revolt*  Timid  and  tem- 
porizing  politicians,  who  dther  hoped  or  were  determined 
never  to  embrace  the  extremity  of  a  conflict  with  the  arms  of 
Britain,  sou^t  to  recommend  their  pacific  counsels  without 
ffMrfeiting  thek*  popularity,  I^  freely  condemning  the  conduct  of 
'the  British  government ;  while  the  more  resolved  and  ardent 
patriots,  clearly  perceiving  that  the  extremity  of  war  was  in- 
evitable, sought  to  increase  the  zeal  and  number  of  their  ad* 
boreots  by  protracting- an  irritating  controversy,  and  to  consoli* 
date  the  strength  of  the  American  communities  by  rendering 
the  common  sentiments  with  which  they  were  inspired  sub- 
servient  to  a  federal  union.  At  Philadelphia,  a  liberal  contri- 
bution was  made  for  the  relief  o{  such  of  the  poorer  inhab- 
itants of  Boston  as  might  be  deprived  of  their  livelihood  by 
the  consequences  of  the  Port  Bill.  In  Virginia,  a  strong  im- 
pression was  produced  by  a  pamphlet,  composed  and  published 
by  Thomas  JeflTinrson,  ^titled  A  Srnnmary  ViMb  of  the  Sights 
ef  BriHih  Jhurieu.  This  performance  its  author  designed  as 
an  exposition  to  the  British  monarch  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  on 
America  and  ^  sort  of  redress  she  would  doooand.  ^^  Open 
your  breast,  Bire,"  he  says,  addressing  the  king,  <'  to  libml 
and  expanded  thought.  It  behooves  you  to  tUnk  and  act  far 
yoat  people.  The  great  principles  of  ri^t  uul  wnmg  are 
l^ble  to  every  reader ;  to  peruse  them  requires  not  the  aid 
of  many  counsellors.  The  whole  art  of  government  consbts 
in  the  art  of  being  honest."    The  Virginian  House  of  Bur- 
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wmi  the  JUovy  eofamJIy  uhUk  tkrmimBd  dutructiom  l»  tkmr 
cml  rightB,  atU  the  eoiU  ef  a  cMi  mar ;  mnd  to  gwe  thmin  mm 
hemi  and  #fie  mind  firmly  te  ofipoM,  hf  all  put  and  frofer 
meaiu»  eoiry  U^vry  to  Jimeriean  righi$^  The  Earl  of  Dqih 
more,  a  roan  whose  raabneas,  arrogimce,  and  incapacity  ren- 
dered him  a  very  ui^t  guardian  of  the  interests  of  Bntain  m 
oircumstanees  so  arduous  and  perpleuig,  had  bece  reoDOved 
from  the  goremment  of  New  Ymk,  which  he  held  for  a  while, 
and  was  appointed  goyemor  of  Virgbia,  where  he  suoeeeded 
die  popular  and  lamented  Lord  Botetourt.  On  the  poUba* 
tioB  of  the  foregoing  resoluticm,  he  dissolved  the  provinrial  as- 
semblj  ;  but  previous  to  their  separation,  e^^tj-^nine  of  the 
members  signed  a  declaration,  m  wUch  they  protested,  ^^  that 
an  attack  made  upon  one  of  our  sister  pdoeias  to  ecmjpti  sub- 
mission to  arbitrary  taxes  is  an  attack  made  on  all  Britisb 
America,  and  threatens  ruin  to  the  rights  of  all,  unless  the 
united  wbdom  of  the  whole  be  apfdied.''  They  also  reeom* 
mended  to  the  oommittee  of  correspondence,  already  estab* 
Jished  in  Virginia,  to  propose  to  the  respective  committees  in 
the  other  colonies  the  appointment  of  deputies  from  all  the 
Amerioan  States  to  meet  annually  in  general  eongre$$j  in 
order  to  watch  over  the  wiited  interests  of  America,  and  to  de* 
liberate  upon  and  ascertain  the  measures  best  caloilated  to  pro* 
mote  them.  '^  A  tender  regard,"  they  i^nificu^  added,  ^'  tat 
the  interests  of  our  fellow-subjects,  the  merohaiks  and  mano* 
iaeiurers  of  Great  Bntain,  prevents  us  from  going  fiurtfaer  at  this 
time ;  most  eamestfy*  hoping  that  the  uncon^totiMMd  principle 
of  taxing  the  coknies  without  their  consent  will  not  be  pw- 
nsted  in,  thmreby  to  eompd  us,  against  our  will,  to  avoid  $& 
commercial  intercourse  with  Britein."   At  New  Yod:,  die  npim* 

and  the  people  at  large  from  publidy  expressing  their  senti«* 
ments  wkh  regatd  to  the  treatment  of  Massachusetts ;  but 
Sears,  M'Don^,  and  other  popular  leaders,  transmitted  to 

■  ^  With  the  help  of  Ruahworth  rmeaning,  doubtless,  Rushwoith's  CoUee- 
tim  <f  DocmMms  relative  to  Ike  dm  War  helwem  OiarUf  ike  Pint  tmd  ku 
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tbeir  firiends  at  Boston  the  strongest  assurances  of  sympathy 
and  support. 

On  the  day  when  the  operation  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill  was 
appointed  to  commence  [June  1],  all  the  commercial  business 
of  the  capital  of  Massachusetts  was  concluded  at  noon,  and 
the  harbour  of  this  flourishii^  town  was  closed,  —  tiU  the  gath- 
ering storm  o[  the  Revolution  was  to  reopen  it.  At  Williams- 
bin^,  in  Virginia,  the  day  was  devoutly  consecrated  to  the 
religious  exercises  recommended  by  the  assembly.  At  Phila- 
delphia it  was  solemnized  by  a  great  majority  of  the  population 
irith  every  testimonial  of  public  grief;  all  the  inhabitants, 
except  the  Quakers,  shut  up  their  houses  ;  and  after  divine 
service,  a  deep-  and  onmious  stillness  reigned  in  the  city.  In 
other  parts  of  America  it  was  also  observed  as  a  day  of  mourn- 
k^  ;  and  the  sentiments  thus  widely  awakened  were  kept  alive 
and  exasperated  by  the  distress  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Boston  were  reduced  by  the  continued  operation  of  the  Port 
Bill,  and  by  the  fortitude  with  which  they  endured  it.  The 
rents  of  the  landholders  in  and  around  Boston  now  ceased  or 
were  greatly  diminished  ;  all  the  wealth  vested  in  warehouses 
and  wharves  was  rendered  unproductive  ;  from  the  merchants 
was  wrested  the  commerce  they  had  reared,  and  the  means 
afike  of  providing  for  their  families  and  paying  their  debts  ;  the 
artificers  employed  in  the  numerous  crafts  nourished  by  an  ex- 
tensive commerce  shared  the  general  hardship  ;  and  a  great 
majority  of  that  class  of  the  community  who  earned  daily  bread 
by  dieir  daily  labor  F^re  deprived  of  the  means  of  support. 
But,  animated  still  by  that  enduring  and  dauntless  spirit  of  free- 
dom which  had  been  the  parent  principle  of  the  New  England 
coomiunities,  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  sustained  the  jnressure 
of  this  calamiQr  with  inflexiUe  fortitude.  Thdr  virtue  was 
(dieered  by  the  sympathy,  and  their  sufferings  were  mitigated 
bj  the  generosity,  of  the  sister  colonies.  In  all  the  American 
States  contributi<ms  were  made  for  their  refief.  Corporate 
bodies,  town-meetings,  and  provincial  conventions,  from  all 
quarters,  transmitted  to  them  letters  an.d  addresses,  applauding 
tbeir  cc»duct  and  exhortmg  them  to  perseverance.^ 
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Akbough  republtcan  gwemoieiit  was  neither  established  i 
even  as  yet  openly  affected  in  America,  the  prospect  <^  it  1 
beginning  to  dawn  cm  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  educe  tfa^t 
public  spirit  which  no  other  form  of  civil  polity  is  eqoallj 
qualified  to  inspire.  Among  other  erroneous  caleuktioBs  of 
Uie  British  ministers,  they  had  expected  that  the  Boston  Port 
Bill  would  prove  a  soisce  of  jealousy  «id  disunion  witUn  the 
province  of  Massachusetts,  by  scattering  among  the  neighbour- 
bg  towns  the  benefits  of  aU  the  commerce  that  was  previously 
confined  to  the  metropdis.  But  tUs  policy  was  regarded  witli 
a  generous  dbdain  in  Massachusetts,  and  jHroduced  only  in- 
creased union  and  firmness  of  purpose  arnoi^  her  people.  The 
inhabitants  of  Marblehead  offered  to  the  Bost<»i  merehanis 
the  use  of  their  harbour,  wharves,  and  warehouses,  together 
with  their  personal  services  in  lading  and  unlading  goods,  itee 
of  all  expense.  The  citizens  of  Salem  concluded  a  remon- 
strance against  the  BritiA  measures,  addressed  to  General 
Oi^e,  in  this  honorable  and  patriotic  strain  :  —  ''By  shuttmg 
up  the  port  of  Boston,  some  imagme  that  the  course  of  trade 
might  be  turned  hither,  and  to  our  benefit ;  but  mOure,  in  the 
formation  of  our  harbour,  fortuds  our  becomii^  rivals  in  ccm- 
merce  with  that  convenient  mart ;  and  even  were  it  otherwise, 
we  must  be  lost  to  every  idea  of  justice,  and  dead  to  all  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  could  we  indulge  one  tbou^  of  raisiiig 
our  fortunes  on  the  ruins  of  our  suffering  nei^ibours."  A 
great,  though  hitherto  dep^ident  country,  of  which  the  inhabit- 
ants thus  resolutely  withstood  the  power  of  the  parent  state, 
and  appoved  themselves  incapable  alike  of  beiz^  intimidated 
by  dangerl  impelled  by  distress,  (x  seduced  by  bterest,  to  a 
desertion  of  the  cause  of  liberty,  was  ripe  for  national  inde- 
pendence. The  public  agitation  was  not  a  lit^e  increased  by 
the  publication  of  another  pamphlet  written  by  Jefferson,  in 
which  sentiments,  approaching,  if  not  amountbg,  to  assertioo 
of  mdependence,  were  expressed  with  a  feariess  vigor  and  (ba- 
tinctness  that  greatly  endeared  the  author  to  his  countrymen. 
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duoed  into  ooe  of  the  houses  of  tbe  BrkiBb  peritMoeBt,  bat 
€oppreBsed  by  the  course  of  eyents,  wUob  reoommeDded  more 
cautkniB  policy. 

In  tbe  midst  of  the  fenneot  thus  mewed  ki  Aioeffica,  tbe 

assembly  of  MassachuseUs,  wbtcb  fatd  beei  adjounned  finofli 

BostoD  10  Salem  by  Geoeral  Gage  [Jtme  7],  reytved  a 

profect  which  formerly  emaeated  from  ks  councils,  and  tbe 

resimiption  o[  which  we  baiye  seeo  reoentfy^  suggested  by  the 

assembly  of  Vir^ia.    It  was  resolred^  that  a  general  copfress, 

or  conyeotion  of  committees  delegated  1^  idl  tbe  Nojtb  Ameiv 

lean  States,  was  highly  expedieiat,  end,  indeed,  urgeirtly  neees^ 

aary,  for  tbe  purpose  of  conoerdng  proper  measures  for  tbe  r&> 

«<^ery  and  establishment  of  tbe  just  r^^  and  liberties  of  tbe 

Americans,  and  for  ^^  tbe  restoration  of  that  union  and  harmony 

between  Great  Britain  and  tbe  colonies,  most  ardenify  desured 

by  all  good  men."    In  prosecution  of  this  resolye,  a  commit* 

«ee  of  fiye  of  the  most  distinguished  patriots  of  Massachusetts 

was  appointed  to  meet  with  tbe  committees  diat  might  be  dele^ 

gated  by  other  proymces,  at  Philadelphia,  in  tbe  month  of 

September ;   and  autbeotioaled  T^)ort0  of  these  proceedings 

were  transmitted  from  Salem  to  all  the  representatiye  assem* 

Uies  in  America.     The  necessiity,  or  at  least  the  adrentage, 

of  tbe  proposed  congress  was  uniyersally  acknowledged  fay  tbe 

friends,  more  or  less  ardent  and  determined,  of  Aatmcm^  lil^ 

&rty  ;  and  as  these  formed  eyerywhere  tbe  great  bulk  of  the 

population,  tbe  measure  origmated  by  Masaaebusetts  was  grad* 

ua]ly  adopted  by  eyery  eokwy  from  New  Hampshire  to  BonOk 

CaMdina  ;  —  that  is,  l^  twelye  of  tbe  existing  North  Ammcan 

States ;  6e<»rgia,  tbe  thirteenth  and  youngest,  not  yet  taking 

an  actiye  part  m  tbe  political  transactkms,  which,  neyerthelesS| 

she  watched  with  no  indifferent  eye.     In  seyeral  of  the  States, 

tbe  royal  goyemors  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  election  of 

deputies  to  tbe  congress,  by  recusing  to  convoke  the  asaon^ 

blies ;  but  in  all  these  cases  the  inhabitants  formed  provindid 

congresses,  by  whicb  deputies  to  tibe  Condnental  Congress  were 

elected;     When  the  resolve  to  appoint  deputies  was  carried  m 
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the  concurrence  of  the  prorince  in  the  general  measures  to 
which  its  accession  might  be  mvited.     John  Rutledge  warmlj 
combated  this  proposition,  insistmg,  that,  unless  the  delegates 
were  unshackled  by  restraint,  and  suffered  to  exercbe  their 
judgments  with  manly  freedom,  their  power  of  servmg  the 
country  woidd  be  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  pendbg^ 
crisis  ;  and  when  the  members  around  him,  rather  subdued  by^ 
his   energy  than  aroused  to   partake  it,  anxiously  inquired, | 
^'  What  ought  we  to  do,  then,  with  these  delegates,  if  they  make  ■ 
a  bad  use  of  their  power  ? ''  he  replied,  with  his  usual  decision; 
and ,  unpetuosity ,  "J^Bwig^ligm."      The  commissions  or  in-" 
structions,  however,  which  were  communicated  to  the  respect- 
ive committees  of  delegates  by  the  provinces  which  they 
severally  represented,  directed  their  attention  merely  to  .the 
reestablishment  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  America  as  a 
cdonial  possession  of  Britain,  and  invested  them  ostensibly 
with  no  other  function  but  that  of  deliberating,  and  reporting 
the  counsels  matured  by  their  united  deliberations.     But  aD 
the  ardent  friends  of  America,  all  the  partisans  of  Britam,  and 
all,  in  short,  except  those  whose  penetration  was  obstructed  by 
divided  hope  and  purpose,  plainly  perceived  that  the  formation 
c{  a  general  deliberative  council  for  America  at  a  crisis  like 
the  present,  as  it  was  an  essential  requisite,  was  also  a  bold 
and  deliberate  approximation,  to  united  revolt. 

General  Oage  had  now,  by  an  imprudently  overstrained  ex* 
erdon  of  the  high  powers  intrusted  to  him  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment, rendered  himself  nearly  as  odious  to  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  as  any  of  the  precedii^  governors  of  this  prov- 
ince. Soon  after  his  arrival,  two  raiments  of  mfiuitry,  with  a 
park  of  artillery,  were  landed  at  Boston,  and  encamped  on  the 
common  ;  and  this  armament  was  gradually  reinforced  by  sun- 
dry r^ments  from  Ireland,  New  York,  Halifax,  and  Quebec. 
Gage  was  desirous  of  havmg  barracks  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  his  troops  ;  but  even  among  the  numerous  labor- 
ers who  were  deprived  of  the  means  of  support  by  the  opera* 
tion  of  the  Port  Bill,  not  one  could  be  found  willing  to  accept 
the  governor's  offers  of  emolovment.     Resentin&r  the  nonuln* 
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lence,  against  various  iDdi?iduals  wbo  had  signalized  tbemsdvea 
by  the  warmth  or  steadiness  of  their  opposition  to  British  policy; 
and  Isaiah  Thomas,  a  patriotic  printer,  whom  Hutchinson  had 
ineffectually  prosecuted,  was  now  constrained  to  remove  by  night 
his  prmting-press  from  Boston  by  the  threats  and  preparations  of 
the  soldiers  to  destroy  it.  The  provincial  committee  of  cor- 
respondence, having  revived  and  extended  the  ancient  non- 
importation agreement,^  bestowed  on  their  association  the  title 
of  •S.  Sokmn  League  and  Covenant,  —  a  name  of  evil  omen  to 
British  monarchy,  and  which  provoked  Gage  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation reprobating  the  compact  as  illegal  and  even  treasonable. 
He  took  occasion  at  the  same  time  to  warn  the  people  against 
religious  hjfpocrisy,  —  an  insinuation  which  was  resented  as  an 
insult  to  the  whole  province.  Daily  some  additional  instance 
occurred  of  the  determined  purpose  of  the  inhabitants  to  ob- 
struct the  views  and  recent  arrangements  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. The  grand  and  petty  juries,  summoned  to  attend  the 
courts  of  law  and  perform  their  important  functions,  firmly  re- 
fused to  serve  under  a  constitution  which  they  denounced  as 
a  tyrannical  violation  of  the  provincial  charter  ;  and  the  judges, 
who  dared  not  venture  to  fine  or  even  censure  them,  assumed 
the  right  of  deciding  causes  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury, 
—  a  proceeding  which  served  only  to  increase  the  general  aver- 
sion and  impatience  at  the  existing  condition  of  things.  In  some 
places,  the  people  assembled  in  numerous  throngs,  and  so  com- 
pletely filled  the  court-houses  and  blocked  up  every  avenue  to 
them,  that  neither  the  judges  nor  their  attendants  could  obtain 
admission  }  and  when  the  sheriffs  commanded  them  to  make  way 
for  the  court,  they  answered,  "  that  they  knew  no  court  inde- 
pendent of  the  ancient  laws  of  their  country,  and  none  other 
would  they  acknowledge."  They  would  submit  to  a  suspension 
of  regular  government,  rather  than  permit  the  streams  of  justice 

'  Botta  aseerts,  that  among  the  moat  eacer  promoters  of  the  non-importation 
agreement  in  America  were  aome  hypocritical  koavea,  who  monopolized  the 
profita  arising  from  a  clandestine  importation  of  the  commoditiea  thus  excluded 
nrom  open  and  ^neral  commerce.  But  he  has  not  thoucht  fit  to  support  his 
statement  by  citioj;  aaj  proof  either  of  the  reality  of  such  practices  or  of  the 
extent  to  which  they  were  carried.  Itis  undeniable,  indeed,  diat  among  the  | 
AnMirM*aiM  ($km  AnnhUtim  mmonar  AVArvttA;XMK'VfMt''1nB  tmderwonA  the  ordeal  of  I 
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to  4ow  m  tbe  new  channel  prescribed  hy  the  recent  acts  of  par- 
liamem,  or  reconduct  them  forcibly  in  the  dd  one  sanctioned 
by  their  charter. 

The  jealousy  excited  by  successive  arrivals  of  British  troops 
at  Boston  was  increased  by  the  position  of  a  British  guard  on 
die  peninsular  avenue  called  Boston  Neck,  and  by  tbe  dihgenee 
with  which  the  troops  were  employed  in  repairing  and  manning 
the  fortifications  at  that  entrance  of  the  town*  It  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  diat  the  popular  leaders  restrained  the  explosion 
of  an  inunediate  revolt  throughout  the  province,  <m  the  discovery 
diat  Gage  had  despatched  a  body  of  the  troops  during  the  ni^ 
to  Charlestown  [September  1],  near  Boston,  and  had  seixed  aS 
tbe  gunpowder  in  the  arsenal  at  that  place.  To  gratify  and  yet 
regulate  the  popular  sentiment,  and  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of 
this  province  from  breaking  the  general  line  ef  •Smerican  oppth- 1 
rition  by  rwhing  forward  precipUately  to  prematm'e  cof^id  | 
(such  was  the  language  and  the  counsel  of  the  more  cautious 
politicians  of  Pemisylvania),  town-meetings  in  utter  disr^ard  of 
British  law  were  held  in  various  parts  of  Massachusetts,  and 
from  them  the  counseb  of  a  vigorous  and  yet  prudent  prepara- 
tion  for  the  extremity  of  civil  war  were  with  more  or  less  dis- 
guise addressed  to  the  people.  Gage  threatened  to  disperse 
these  meetings  with  his  troops  ;  but  his  threats  were  contemned 
and  his  power  defied.  The  selectmen  of  the  towns  assured  him 
that  he  mistook  the  meanmg  of  the  act  of  parliament  with  regard 
to  town-meetings ;  that  it  prohibited  only  tbe  fresh  convocation 
of  such  assemblies  ;  and  that  those  which  he  now  threatened  to 
disperse  had  not  been  so  convoked,  but  were  held  in  virtue  of 
adjournments  decreed  by  meetings  vrhich  had  been  legally  con- 
voked prior  to  the  parliamentary  prohibition. 

The  most  remarkable  demonstration  at  this  period  occurred 
in  an  assembly  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Sufifblk  [Sep- 
tember 6] ,  by  which,  among  many  other  spirited  resolutions,  it 
was  declared,^  ^^  that  no  obedience  is  due  from  this  province  le 
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mUiO'  or  &my  pari  oftkt  rumU  aeii  ofparUmmmUj  but  diat  tbej 
afaould  be  rejected  as  tfae  iitt^npts  of  m  wicked  admiiustntioB  to 
endsFe  America*"  Tbii  assembly  farther  declared,  that  tfae 
ilecrees  of  judges  acting  in  subnissiFe  oonfimnitjr  to  tfae  recent 
riolatioD  of  the  proirindal  constitution  were  entitled  to  no  re* 
apect  wluttever  ;  woA  that,  to  obviate  tfae  inconvenience  attend* 
ing  a  sospensioQ  of  justice,  it  was  now  tfae  patriotic  duty  of  cred- 
itors to  exercise  forbearance,  and  of  debtors  to  fidfil  dieir  en- 
gagements with  an  possible  diligence.  They  recommended  to 
all  collectors  of  taxes,  and  otbeat  cheers  havkig  public  money 
IB  tfaeir  bands,  to  r^ain  it  ontH  the  government  of  tfae  province 
sfaould  be  placed  on  a  constitutional  basis,  and  to  tfaeir  country* 
men  at  large  a  p'ompt  and  strict  attention  to  tfaeir  duties  as 
militia-meB,  —  addii^,  that,  for  themselves,  they  were  deter- 
mined to  act  merely  on  tfae  defensive,  so  long  as  sucfa  conduct 
Godd  be  justified  by  reason  and  tfae  principles  of  self-preserva- 
tion, but  nat  a  mometit  longer.  They  concluded  by  exfaorting 
the  peo^e  to  avoid  all  riot  and  disorder,  and,  by  a  ^eady, 
manly,  uniform,  and  persevering  opposition,  to  cimvince  tfaeir 
enemies,  tfaat,  in  a  contest  so  impcMlant,  in  a  cause  so  solemn, 
tfae  conduct  of  tfae  Americans  sfaould  be  ^<  sucfa  as  to  merit  tfae 
ap{Mt4)ation  of  tfae  wise,  and  tfae  admiration  of  die  brave  and 
jfree,  of  every  age  and  of  every  country."  Tfaese  resolves, 
wfaicfa  in  deliberate  boldness  exceeded  any  that  had  yet  been 
embraced  in  America,  were  immediately  finwarded  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  now  assembled,  and  were  expUcitly  sanctioned 
by  this  great  Ammcan  council.^ 

On  tfae  5th  of  September,  tfae  general  congress,  elected  by  tfae 
twelve  ddest  and  most  powerful  States  of  America,  assembled 
at  Pfailadelpfaia.  ^^  Such,"  said  the  British  statesman,  Edmrnid 
Burke,  at  die  time,  ^^  has  been  tfae  unfaappy  efiect  of  tfae  meas- 
ures pursued,  periiaps  somewfaat  too  avowedty,  and  for  tfaat 
reason  tfae  less  wisely,  for  reducing  America  by  division,  tfaat 
tfaose  twelve  colonies,  clashing  m  interests,  frequendy  quurrellii^ 

those  our  venerable  pcogenitori ;  to  us  they  bequeathed  the  dear-bought  inher- 
itance :  to  our  care  and  nroteetion  they  consigned  it ;  and  the  most  sacred  obli- 
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about  boundaries  and  many  otber  subjects,  differing  in  manners, 
customs,  religion,  and  forms  of  government,  with  all  the  local 
prejudices,  jealousies,  and  aversions  incident  to  neighbouring 
states,  are  now  led  to  assemble  by  their  delegates  in  a  gen- 
eral diet,  and  taught  to  feel  their  weight  and  importance  in  a 
common  union."  Peyton  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  was  chos^i 
president  of  the  assembly,  which  was  forthwith  organized  for 
the  transaction  of  business  with  all  the  formalities  of  a  r^ular' 
l^islature.  In  this  assembly,  which  consisted  of  fifty-five 
members,  the  wealth,  the  talent,  the  spirit  of  the  Americans, 
—  all  the  particulars,  in  short,  that  command  the  respect  and 
constitute  the  character  and  force  of  a  nation,  —  were  justly 
and  fully  represented.  In  point  of  the  number  of  their  dep- 
uties, the  States  were  not  equally  represented;  and  as  their | 
relauve  importance  was  not  accurately  known,  it  was  arranged] 
that  the  representatives  of  each  province  should  give  one  single/ 
vote  upon  every  question  discussed  by  the  ccuigress.^  It  was* 
farther  determined  that  the  meetings  of  the  congress  should 
be  held  with  closed  doors,  and  that  not  a  syllable  of  its  trans- 
actions should  be  published  except  by  order  of  a  majori^ 
of  the  States.  This  judicious  regulation,  among  other  ad- 
vantageous results,  withheld  firom  public  view  every  symptom 
of  doubt  or  divided  purpose  and  opinion  among  the  meinbers 
of  the  congress.  The  most  eminent  and  respected  citizens 
of  the  various  colonies  were  now  for  the  first  time  assembled 
together.  Known  to  each  other  by  reputation  and  correspond- 
ence, but  personally  unacquainted ;  conscious  that  the  eyes  of 
their  agitated  countrymen,  together  with  the  rising  expectation 
and  interest  of  Europe,  were  earnestly  fixed  upon  them,  and 
that  the  liberties  of  three  millions  of  people  and  the  destiny  of 
the  greatest  commonwealth  in  the  world  were  staked  on  the 
wisdom  and  vigor  of  their  ccmduct, — they  were  deeply  and  even 
painfully  impressed  with  the  solemn  responsibility  that  attached 
to  the  functions  they  Imd  undertaken.  A  long  and  embarrass- 
ing silence  that  followed  the  organization  of  the  assembly  was 
broken  by  Patrick   Henry,  who,  with  calm  yet  earnest  and 
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majestic  doqnence,  depicted  his  country's  wrongS)  and  re- 
kindled in  his  colleagues  the  ardor  and  emulation  which  had 
been  for  a  while  suspended,  not  hj  mean  timidity,  but  by  a 
generous  awe  and  profound  conception  of  the  grand  and  swell- 
ii^  scene,  of  which  the  conduct  and  issue  reposed  on  their 
present  deliberations.  The  debates  and  other  transactions  of 
jdie  congress  were  now  conducted  with  a  happy  mixture  of 
firmness,  prudence,  talent,  and  despaitch.  The  utmost  credit 
and  respect  were  imparted  to  their  resolves  by  a  ummimity 
chiefly  the  fruit  of  concessions  made  with  profound  policy  by 
the  more  ardent  and  (m  principle)  uncompromising  partisans 
ct  liberty,  who  already  cleaved  to  the  purpose  of  American 
mdepeOdence  widi  fixed  and  undiverted  aim.^  Neverthe- 
less, some  concessions  were  extorted  or  dexterously  obtained 
from  the  other  party  in  the  assembty  ;  and  in  certain  of  their 
proceedmgs  we  recognize  an  industrious  zeal  to  inflame  the 
sphits  and  augment  the  numbers  of  the  opponents  of  British 
prerogative,  exerted  at  the  expense  of  a  departure  from  the 
strict  line  at  candor  and  integrity.  But  when  was  it  seen  that 
even  the  most  meritorious  party,  in  a  great  political  quarrel, 
uniformly  bounded  its  exertions  within  the  limits  of  honor  and 
moderation  ;  accounted  truth  and  virtue  dearer  than  success, 
or  even  equally  dear ;  or  refiiuned  from  indulgmg  and  foment- 
ing that  propensity,  peculiarly  incident  to  political  strife,  which 
prompts  its  partakers  to  impute  every  possible  and  imaginable 
depravity  to  their  adversaries  ?  80  equaUy  were  the  talents 
requisite  to  the  discharge  of  dieir  functions  distributed  among 

>  The  conduct  of  Samuel  Adami  on  the  preseut  occasion  was  thus  describ- 
ed by  Galloway,  an  American,  who  at  first  espoused  the  cause  of  his  country, 
and  was  one  or  the  representatives  of  Pennsylvania  in  this  congress,  but,  after 
the  disasters  which  befell  the  American  arms  in  the  dose  of  the  year  1776,  fell 
off  to  the  cause  of  Britain.  ^  Samuel  Adams  eats  little,  drinks  little,  sleeps 
little,  thinks  much,  and  is  most  indefiitigable  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object.  It 
was  this  man,  who,  by  his  superior  appli<»tion,  managed  at  once  the  fiictions  in 
eongre«  at  Philadelpnia  and  the  Actions  of  New  England."  Galloway's  Hit' 
isrisa/  mul  PeUHeal  R^ieetumM  on  the  Rise  mnd  ProgreMB  qftks  JhnerietM  RmM- 
ium,  published  in  England  in  1780.  Of  Samud  Adams  says  Hutchinson, 
**  such  is  the  obstinacy  and  inflexible  disposition  of  the  man,  that  he  can  never 
be  conciliated  by  any  office  or  mft  whatever.**  A  writer  in  the  Jimerietn 
Quarterly  Review  thus  pane|;yrica!ly  characterizes  Samuel  Chase,  of  Manrland. 
the  contemooruv  and  oolitical  asaociate  of  AHflois :  —  "He  was  the  Samuel 
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the  monbers  of  this  coi^ress,  that  the  bading  orators  invtriar 
\Ay  ptovedy  and  indeed  acknowledged  themselvea,  inferior  'm 
the  arts  of  written  eomposkion  to  tbeir  lets  eloquent  ool- 
leagues.^ 

The  congress  haring  determiDed,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  the  more  ardent  party,  to  restrict  their  attentioB  to  such 
American  grievances  as  l»d  been  inflicted  subsequently  to  the 
year  1768,  proceeded  to  frame  and  puUish  a  Deelaraticm  of 
the  Bights  of  America  ;  a  memorial  to  all  their  American 
countrymen ;  an  address  to  the  king,  and  one  to  the  inbalHtr 
ants  of  Great  Britain  ;  a  letter  to  the  people  of  Canada  ;  and 
a  rariety  of  other  declarations,  resolves,  counseb,  and  remon- 
strances,—  in  the  composition  of  which  Bichard  Heniy  Lee, 
Jdm  Jay  (who  espoused  the  cause  ot  his  country  with  all 
the  ardor  of  youth,  while  the  dignity  and  gravity  of  his  dep<Nrt- 
ment  gave  him  the  influence  of  riper  years),  and  PhSip  Living- 
ston particdarly  dbtinguished  themselves.  Livingston  was 
the  iidieritor  of  a  name  higUy  t&a^ymed  in  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, and  which  was  destined  to  hei^ten  and  enlarge  its  hon- 
orable lustre  b  America.  The  congress  inserted  in  those 
writings  all  the  claims  and  rights  which  we  have  already  so 
frequently  partiddurized,  and  demanded  the  repeal  of  every 
statute  by  which  those  rights  were  invaded.  To  the  king  they 
appealed  as  a  sovereign  whose  true  interest  and  glory  were 
inseparable  from  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  which  his  min- 
isters were  attempting  to  bereave  them.  To  the  people  of 
Britain  *  they  earnestly  vindicated  the  noble  value  which  they 
attached  to  a  full  share  in  the  system  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, and  represented  the  danger  portended  to  the  whole  sys- 

>  Patrick  Henry,  in  particular,  wa«  obUced  to  resign  to  others  the  task  of 
oomposittg  the  resolves  and  declaratioBs  wnich  his  own  ek>quence  had  elicit^ 
ed.  When  he  was  asked,  on  his  return  to  Vii;^nia,  whom  he  thought  the  . 
sreatest  man  in  congress,  he  answered,  **  If  you  speak  of  eloquence,  Blr.  Rut^  I 
tedge,  of  South  Carolina,  is  by  &r  the  greatest  oratar ;  but  if  you  speak  of  sol-  f 
id  information  and  sound  judgment,  l^^tshington  is,  unqueationably,  the  great- 1 
est  man  on  that  floor.*' 

'  The  address  to  the  British  people  thus  commenced: — **  Friends  and  fel- 
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tern  by  the  extinction  of  liberty,  its  yital  principle,  in  so  large 
and  flourishing  a  department  of  the  empire.  ^^  Place  us/' 
they  declared,  ^^  in  the  situation  in  which  we  were  at  the  close 
of  the  last  war,  ftnd  our  former  harmony  will  be  restored.'' 
To  the  Americans,  among  other  grievances,  they  enumerated 
the  late  Quebec  Bill,  which  they  denounced  as  a  wicked  at- 
tempt to  establish  the  Romish  faith  and  a  model  of  tyranny 
within  the  British  empire,  for  the  gratification  of  a  French 
ccrfony  recently  conquered  at  the  expense  of  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  the  ancient  colonies  of  Britain.  Yet,  in  their  letter 
to  the  Canadians,  they  endeavoured  to  provoke  the  discontent 
of  this  people  by  the  most  plausible  and  ingenious  comments 
on  the  Quebec  Bill ;  assuring  them  that  the  restored  system  of 
French  law  to  which  they  were  attached  could  not  possibly 
be  administered  to  their  satisfaction  by  English  functionaries  ; 
and  urging  them  to  make  common  cause  with  the  British 
Americans,  and  elect  deputies  to  the  Contin^ital  Congress. 
Similar  invitations  were  addressed  to  the  colonies  of  St. 
John's,  Nova  Scotia,  Georgia,  and  the  Floridas.  The  con- 
gress also  firamed  an  agreement  for  the  strictest  abstinence  firom 
all  commercial  intercourse  whatever  with  Britain,  which  they 
warmly  recommended  to  the  universal  adoption  of  their  coun- 
trymen ;  with  the  additional  advice,  that  the  names  of  aU  per- 
sons rejecting  or  violating  the  agreement  should  be  proclaimed 
in  the  newspapers,  as  enemies  to  the  rights  of  America.  With 
willing  conformity  to  the  bstructions  of  many  of  their  constitu- 
ents, they  reprobated  the  slave-trade  as  a  practice  equally  inju- 
rious and  dishonorable  to  America,  and  urged  an  instant  and 
entire  dereliction  of  farther  importation  or  purchase  of  slaves. 

During  the  whole  session  of  the  congress,  a  constant  com- 
munication was  maintained  by  expresses  between  Boston  and 
Philadelphia.  Apprized,  by  letters  from  the  Massachusetts 
committee  of  correspondence,  of  the  operations  of  General 
Gage  in  surrounding  Boston  with  fortifications  and  intercepting 
its  intercourse  with  the  country,  the  congress  first  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  general,  requestmg  him  to  desist  from  such  meas- 
ures, and  then  voted  a  resolution,  approving  the  resistance  of 
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be  attempted,  ^^  in  8ueh  case  all  America  ought  to  inpport 
Massachusetts  in  her  oppontton."  They  recommended,  not- 
withstanding^ to  the  people  of  that  province  a  demeanour 
guardedly  peaceable  towards  Gage  and  his  uroops,  and  a  firm 
perseverance  in  the  line  they  had  adopted  of  acting  on  the 
defensive.  They  declared,  at  the  same  time,  that  all  persons 
accepting  or  obeying  authority  conferred  by  the  statutes  which 
violated  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  ^' ought  to  be  held  ra 
abhorrence  by  all  good  men,  and  considered  as  the  wicked 
toob  of  that  despotism  which  is  preparing  to  destroy  those 
rights  which  God,  nature,  and  compact  have  given  to  Amer- 
ica." Yet,  in  this  and  all  the  other  compositions  which  issued 
firom  the  congress,  an  extraordinary  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  a 
vehement  solicitude  for  the  restoration  of  ancient  harmony  widi 
Great  Britain,  were  repeated  in  professions,  certainly  more 
politic  than  sincere  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  members,  who 
had  long  regarded  a  peaceful  acconmiodation  of  the  quarrel  as 
impossible. 

Of  the  debates  which  occurred  within  the  walls  of  the  con- 
gress no  complete  or  authentic  report  was  preserved  ;  bat, 
from  some  detached  particulars  that  have  been  transmitted,  it 
appears  that  the  probability  and  the  consequences  of  a  war 
with  Britain  were  deliberately  discussed.  On  one  occasion, 
when  some  of  the  nK>re  scrupulous  and  temporirang  party' 
endeavoured  to  moderate  the  fervor  of  their  colleagues  by 
reminding  them  that  the  British  fleets  would  find  little  difliculty 
in  battering  and  destroying  all  the  seaport  towns  of  America, 
Christopher  Gadsden,  of  South  Carolina,  thus  replied  to  the 
alarming  suggestion: — **Our  seaport  towns,  Mr.  President, 
are  composed  of  brick  and  wood.  If  they  are  destroyed,  we 
have  clay  and  timber  enough  to  rebuild  them.  But,  if  the 
liberties  of  our  country  are  destrojred,  where  shall  we  find  the 
materials  to  replace  them  ?  "  An  estimate  was  made  by  the 
congress  of  the  total  population  of  the  twelve  provinces  which 
its   members    renresented.   and   which,  on  a   verv   moderate 
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and  elegant  dicuon,  io  which  the  rights  and  the  purposes  of 
America  are  expressed.  Lord  Chatham  declared,  that,  not- 
withstanding his  ardent  admiration  of  the  free  states  of  antiqui- 
ty, the  master-spirits  of  the  world,  he  was  constrained  to  ac- 
knowledge, that,  m  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and 
wisdom  of  conduct,  the  American  congress  was  second  to  no 
human  assembly  of  which  history  has  preserved  a  memorial. 
After  a  session  of  eight  weeks,  the  congress  decreed  its  own 
dissolution  [October]  ;  but  not  without  bequeathing  the  advice 
that  another  congress  should  be  held  on  the  lOth  of  May  in  the 
ensuing  year,  at  Philadelphia,  unless  the  redress  of  American 
grievances  were  previously  obtained  ;  and  that  all  the  colonies 
should  elect  deputies  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  in  readiness  to 
form  the  new  congress,  if  events  should  render  its  convocation 
necessary  or  expedient. 

The  counsek  and  resolves  of  the  Continental  Congress  ob- 
tained the  cordial  sanction  and  acquiescence  of  the  provmcial 
congresses  and  legislative  assemblies  of  all  the  States  except 
New  York,  whose  assembly,  unexpectedly,  declined  to  recog- 
nize them.  In  this  province,  the  unequal  distribution  of  prop- 
eriy  tended  to  foster  an  aristocratic  spirit  very  remote  from  the 
general  taste  and  temper  elsewhere  prevalent  in  North  Amer- 
ica. The  city  of  New  York  had  long  been  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Briush  troops  maintained  in  this  quarter  of  the  empire  ; 
and  many  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  families  in  the  province 
were  connected  with  persons  of  rank,  influence,  and  Tory  prin- 
ciples in  Great  Britain.  Hence,  the  party  attached  there  to 
the  royal  government  was  peculiarly  distingffli])(^  by ,  jfj  Bi«a 
bers  and  other  elements  of  social  consideration.  Yet  the 
apparent  secession  ST  tUS'pvuviUdS'Irom  the  American  cause 
on  the  present  occasion  was  much  more  prejudicial  to  the 
British  government,  by  which  its  importance  was  greatly  over- 
rated,^ than  to  the  other  American  States,  which,  though  dis- 
pleased, were  no  way  daunted  or  spirit-stricken  by  the  occur- 
rence.    The  British  government  was  contmually  dduded  by 

-  *  The  British  ministers,  says  Ramsay,  were  confirmed  in  their  haughtiest 
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its  Tory  friends  in  America.  The  most  stanch  and  zealous  of 
these  partisans  customarily  exaggerated  every  trifling  instance  of 
success,  in  order  to  illustrate  die  value  of  their  own  services  ; 
while  others  of  them,  in  whom  patriotic  attachment  was  at  bot- 
tom much  stronger  than  Tory  predilections,  long  continued  to 
oppose  and  reprobate  every  approach  of  their  countrymen  to 
that  revolt,  which,  when  no  longer  avoidable,  they  themselves 
partook.  In  all  the  other  provinces  there  was  demonstrated 
for  the  congress  a  degree  of  respect  and  deference  which 
seemed  to  invest  it  with  the  character  more  of  a  legislative 
body  than  a  council ;  and  its  recommendations  were  as  gen- 
erally and  punctuaUy  carried  into  effect  as  the  laws  of  the  most 
respected  government  and  best  regulated  state  have  ever  been. 
Every  particular  in  its  language  and  tone  that  savored  of 
determined  resistance  was  copied  and  reechoed  with  zealous 
homage,  and  even  enhanced  by  the  exaggeration  which  is  inci- 
dent to  imitators.  Shortly  after  its  recommendation  of  ab- 
stmence  firom  all  commercial  intercourse  with  Britain  was  pub- 
lished, a  brig,  laden  with  tea,  arrived  from  London  at  Annapo- 
lis, m  Maryland.  Alarmed  by  the  rage  and  menaces  of  the 
people,  the  ship-master  implored  the  counsel  and  protection  of 
Charles  CarroU  of  Carrollton,  an  eminent  lawyer,  fast  rising 
into  a  patriotic  distinction  which  every  added  year  of  his  long 
life  deservedly  enhanced,  who  advised  him  to  bum  the  vessel 
and  cargo,  as  the  surest  means  of  allaying  the  popular  excite- 
ment. This  counsel  was  foUowed ;  the  sails  were  set,  the 
colors  displayed,  and  the  brig  burned  amidst  the  acclamatioDS 
of  the  multitude. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  aspect  of  public  affairs  became  daily 
more  inauspicious  to  peace  and  reconcilement.  The  sem- 
blance, indeed,  of  subordination  to  the  British  crown  was  main- 
tained ;  but  so  hollow  and  unsubstantial  was  this  semblance, 
that  every  attempt  of  the  governor  to  exert  his  authority  served 
only  to  show  how  widiered  and  decayed  were  the  bands  which 
yet  in  theory  connected  the  colonists  and  their  domestic  insti- 
tutions with  the  royal  prerogative.     Gage  had  issued  writs  for 
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mand  the  writs  by  a  prochmation  suspending  the  meeting  of 
the  assembly.  The  legality  of  this  proclamation,  however, 
was  generally  denied  in  Massachusetts  ;  and  the  new  represent- 
atives, to  the  number  of  ninety,  assembling  on  the  day  origi- 
nally appointed,  and  neither  the  governor  nor  any  substitute 
auending,  they  resolved  themselves  into  a  provincial  congress, 
and  soon  adjourned  to  Concord.  Here  they  made  choice  of 
Hancock  to  be  their  president,  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
present  to  the  governor  a  remonstrance  against  all  his  recent 
measures,  concluding  with  an  earnest  request  that  he  would 
desist  from  the  construction  of  the  fortress  which  he  was  erect- 
ing at  the  entrance  of  Boston,  ^^  and  restore  that  place  to  its 
netUral  state.^^  Gage,  who,  though  capable  of  dissimulation, 
possessed  a  hotter  temper  than  befitted  his  elevated  station  and 
difficult  predicament,  took  fire  at  this  language ;  he  expressed 
the  warmest  displeasure  at  the  supposition  of  danger  from 
English  troops  to  any  but  the  enemies  of  England ;  and  de- 
sired the  committee  to  convey  to  the  congress  hb  warning 
counsel  that  they  should  hasten  to  desist  from  their  illegal  pro- 
ceedings. Disregarding  his  admonitions  and  defying  his  pow- 
er, the  provincial  congress  adjourned  to  Cambridge,  where, 
relieved  from  all  doubts  of  the  general  support  of  America, 
they  embraced  and  pursued  measures  of  unexampled  boldness 
and  vigor.  They  appointed  a  conmiittee  to  prepare  a  plan 
for  the  unmediate  defence  of  the  province  ;  gave  orders  for 
the  enlistment  of  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  in  readi- 
ness, at  a  minute^s  isamingj  to  appear  in  arms  ;  elected  three 
general  officers  (Preble,  Ward,  and  Pomroy)  to  command 
these  miniUe'fnen  and  the  provincial  militia,  m  case  of  their 
being  called  to  active  service ;  and  appomted  a  council  of 
safety  and  a  committee  of  supplies.  One  of  the  secretaries 
whom  they  elected  was  Benjamin  Lincoln,  afterwards  a  gen- 
eral in  the  American  service,  and  highly  dbtinguished  as  a 
gallant  and  faulefatigable  partisan  of  his  country's  cause.  Re- 
assembUng  after  an  adjournment  of  a  few  weeks  [November], 
the  same  congress,  sensible  that  their  countrymen  applauded 
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gency,  and  for  the  enlistm^H  of  a  ibuitb  part  of  the  militia  as 
minute-men  ;  appointed  two  additional  general  officers,  Thom- 
as and  Heath ;  and  sent  delegates  to  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut,  to  request  the  cooperation  of  these 
provinces  in  completing  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  moi.  A 
committee  was  likewise  appointed  to  ccMrrespond  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Canada  ;  and  circular  letters  were  addressed  to  all 
the  clergymen  of  Massachusetts,  requesting  their  assistance  io 
avert  impending  slavery. 

And  now  all  America  was  aroi^ed  by  expectation  of  awful 
eonffict  and  mighty  change.^  New  England,  upon  wUch  the 
first  violence  of  the  storm  seemed  likely  to  descend,  was  ag- 
itated by  rumors  and  alarms,  of  which  the  import  and  the  influ- 
ence strikingly  portrayed  the  sentiments  and  temper  of  the 
people.  Reports,  that  Gage  had  commanded  bb  troops  to 
attack  the  Massachusetts  militia,  or  to  fire  upon  the  town  of 
Boston,  were  swallowed  with  the  avidity  of  rage  and  hatred, 
wad  instandy  covered  the  highways  with  thousands  of  armed 
men,  mustering  in  hot  haste,  and  eager  to  rush  forward  to  death 
or  revenge.  Every  thing  betokened  the  explosion  of  a  tem- 
pest ;  and  some  partial  gusts  announced  its  near  approach,  and 
proved  the  harbingers  of  its  fury.  In  the  close  of  the  year, 
there  reached  America  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  king, 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  military  stores  from  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island  no  sooner  received 
intelligence  of  this  mandate,  than  they  removed  from  the  pub- 
lic battery  about  forty  pieces  of  cannon  ;  and  the  assembly  of 
the  province  gave  orders  for  procuring  arms  and  martial  stores, 
and  for  the  immediate  equipment  of  a  military  force.  In  New 
Hampshire,  a  band  of  four  hundred  men,  suddenly  assembling 
in  arms,'  and  conducted  by  John  Sullivan,^  an  eminent  lawyer 
and  a  man  of  great  ambiticm  and  intrepidity,  gained  possession 
by  surprise  of  the  castle  of  Portsmouth,  and  confined  the  rojral 
garrison  tiU  the  powder-magazine  was  ransacked  and  its  con- 
tents carried  away.^ 
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The  accounts  received  in  Britaio  of  these  transactions  pro- 
duced no  disposiuon  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  to 
relax  the  system  of  coercive  measures  which  it  had  recently 
undertaken.    In  a  speech  from  the  throne  [November  30],  the 
king  acquainted  the  parliam^st  that  a  most  daring  spirit  of  resist- 
ance and  disobedience  to  the  laws  unhappily  prevailed  *m  the 
{province  of  Massachusetts,  and  had  broken  forth  m  fresh  vio- 
lences of  a  highly  criminal  nature  ;  that  these  proceedings  were 
countenanced  and  encouraged  in  his  other  colonies,  and  unwar- 
rantable attempts  were  made  to  obstruct  the  commerce  of  his 
kii^dom  by  unlawful  combinations  ;  and  that  he  had  tsken  such 
measures  and  given  such  orders  as  he  judged  most  proper  wnd 
effectual  for  carrying  into  execution  the  acts  passed  in  the 
commencement  g^  the  year  with   regard  to   Massachusetts. 
Addresses  which  approved  and  reechoed  this  speech  were 
proposed  in  both  In)uses ;  and,  though  they  produced  warm 
debates,  they  were  carried  by  large  majorities.     In  spite  of 
this  apparent  firmness  of  purpose,  the  British  cabinet  could 
not  comemplate  without  some  hesitation  and  perplexity  the 
extension  to  the  other  provinces  of  America  of  those  rigorous 
measures  which  had  been  inflicted  with  so  little  of  beneficial 
effect  upon  Massachusetts  ;  and  the  parliament  was  adjourned 
for  the  Christmas  holydays,  without  havmg  taken  any  farther 
step  in  relation  to  colonial  affiiirs.  But  the  intelligence,  received 
during  this  interval,  of  the  meeting  and  transactions  of  the 
American  congress  precluded  farther  indecision,  and  impera- 
tively demanded  either  an  instant  retractation  of  the  resisted 
prerc^dve  of  Britain,  or  a  vigorous  and  decisive  retort  of  the 
blow  which  her  audiority  had  received.     The  consideration  of 
American  affairs  was  accordingly  the  first  business  to  which 
the   attention  of   the  reassembled    parliament  was   directed. 
[January  20,  1776.]     At  this  critical  juncture,  Lord  Chat- 
bam,  afiler  a  long  retirement  firom  public  life,  resumed  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and,  venerable  alike  from  age,  achieve- 
ment, and  renown,  endeavoured,  with  all  the  remaining  energy 
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military  force.  He  enlarged  on  the  ruinous  ey^sts  that  w^e 
impending  on  the  nation  in  consequence  of  the  project,  equalty 
unjust  and  impracticable,  of  taxing  America ;  he  pronounced 
a  glowing  paneg)rric  on  the  American  congress  and  its  trans- 
actions ;  arraigned  the  whole  ministerial  system  of  American 
politics ;  and  moved  that  an  address  should  be  presented  to 
the  king,  to  advise  and  beseech  him,  that,  in  order  to  open  a 
happy  way  to  the  settlement  of  the  dangerous  troubles  in 
America,  by  beginning  to  alky  ferments  and  soften  animosities 
in  that  country,  and  preventing,  above  all,  som^  sudden  aod 
fatal  catastrophe  at  Boston,  he  should  command  Greneral  6^;e 
to  remove  the  troops  from  that  town  as  speedily  as  the  ngot  of 
the  season  would  permit.  Tins  motion  was  supported  by  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  Lords  Camden  ami  Sbdbume, 
but  rejected  by  a  great  majority  of  the  peers.  Yet  a  respect- 
able minority,  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  was  warmty,  thou^ 
ineffectually,  seconded  in  their  efforts  for  conciliadcm,  by  peti- 
tions frtun  many  of  the  English  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
and  pardcularly  from  the  towns  of  London  and  Bristcd. 

A  few  days  after  [January  26],  a  petition  was  tendered  to 
the  House  of  Commons  from  Bollan,  Franklin,  and  Lee,  as  the 
agents  for  the  provinces  of  America,  stating  that  they  were  di- 
rected by  the  American  Condnental  Congress  to  present  a  me- 
morial from  it,  the  contents  of  which  it  was  in  dieir  power  to 
illustrate  by  much  important  information  ;  and  praying  to  be 
heard  at  the  bar  in  support  of  the  memorial.  A  violet  debate 
ensued.  The  adherents  of  the  ministry,  while  they  refused  to 
hear  and  discuss  the  complaints  of  America,  insultingly  cen- 
sured them  as  containing  nothing  but  pretended  grievances ; 
and  a  large  majority  united  in  rejecting  the  applicati<Mi.  Lord 
Chatham  still  persisted  m  indulging  hopes  of  conciliation  ;  and 
to  this  end,  with  a  very  unwarrantable  reliance  on  the  moderation 
and  placability  both  of  the  British  government  and  of  the  Amer- 
icans, presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  fFebruarv  11  the  out- 
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coDvocation  of  a  new  American  congress,  which  should  first  ac- 
knowledge the  supreme  legislatorial  power  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment, and  then  allot  to  the  crown  a  certain  and  perpetual  revenue, 
applicable,  under  parliamentary  direction,  to  the  aUeviation  of  the 
national  debt,  —  and  on  the  other,  to  restrict  the  jurisdiction  of 
admiralty  courts  m  America  within  its  ancient  limits,  and  to 
suspend  all  the  British  statutes  of  which  the  Americans  had  lat- 
teriy  complained.  This  distinguished  statesman  had  recently 
cultivated  the  acquaintance,  which  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power 
he  formerly  slighted,  of  Dr.  Franklin  ;  who,  less  affected  by 
the  eclipse  of  Lord  Chatham's  official  grandeur  than  the  fall- 
en minister  himself  was^  r^arded  him  with  undiminished  ad- 
miration, and  willingly  met  his  advances  to  intimacy.  He  im- 
parted the  outlines  of  his  bill  to  Franklin,  whose  opinion  was, 
that,  although  inadequate  to  the  wishes  of  the  Americans,  it 
would  conduce  to  tranquillize  them,  and  serve  as  the  basb  of 
further  treaty.  When  the  measure  was  broached  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  Lord  Sandwich,  one  of  the  ministers,  assailed  it  with 
violent  and  disdainful  abuse  ;  refused  to  believe  it  the  genuine 
production  of  any  British  nobleman  ;  and,  turning  with  a  sig- 
nificant look  to  Franklin,  who  was  present,  declared  it  was 
doubdess  the  production  of  an  American,  and  of  one  well 
known  as  the  mc^s^^  bitter  and  mischievous  enemy  of  Great 
Britain.  Lord  Chatham  in  reply  vindicatecl  his  project,  and 
claimed  the  whole  responsibility  attached  to  its  composition  ;  but 
added,  withal,  that,  if  he  were  the  first  minister  of  Britain,  he 
would  not  be  ashamed  to  seek  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  one 
so  well  versed  m  American  afiairs  as  Franklin,  whom  he  eulogiz- 
ed as  the  just  object  of  the  world's  admiration,  and  an  ornament 
not  merely  to  the  British  empire  but  to  human  nature.  We 
have  seen,  indeed,  that  these  were  not  the  views  he  entertained 
and  was  governed  by  when  he  actually  was  the  first  nrinister  of 
Britain.  The  issue  of  the  debate  was,  that  the  bill  was  reject- 
ed without  even  being  allowed  to  lie  on  the  table  of  the  house.^ 

>  The  following  striking  reflectiong  were  elicited  from  Dr.  Franklin  on  this 
occasion  :  —  *«  To  hear  so  manj  of  these  hereditary  legislators  declaiming  so 
TehementljT  against,  not  the  adopting  merely,  but  even  t|ie  consideration  of  a 
nmnosal  80  imnortant  in  its  niitiin».  nflen^H  hv  »  viAnion  nf  im  WA««htv  a  charac- 
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This  reeuh,  together  w^  the  subsequeat  cooduct  of  the  Britiflfa 
governiBeiit,  indaced  Frankim  to  thbk  that  his  farther  tarriaBoe 
at  L<Hulon  was  aot  likely  to  prove  useful  to  his  constituenlB. 
After  a  last  vaio  endeavour,  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Howe, 
with  David  Barclay,  a  Quaker  and  descendant  of  the  celdva^ 
Barclay  of  Urie,  and  with  Dr.  Fotbergill,  to  promote  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  differences  between  Britain  and  her  colonies,^  he 
returned,  m  the  ^riog  of  the  present  year,  to  America,  vfhate 
his  feUow-cmxens  of  Pennsylvania  straightway  dectod  him  a 
member  of  the  second  Continental  Congress. 

During  the  latter  part  of  FrankKn's  agency  at  the  Britisfa 
court,  be  had  enjoyed  the  society  and  oealous  coopontion  of 
hb  countryman,  Josiah  Quiney,  Jr.,  who,  diough  hoveling  on 
die  brink  of  an  early  grave,  yet  burning  with  unquenchable 
patriotism,  was  attracted  to  England  ratb^  by  vast  impetoooB 
desire  than  by  reasonable  probability  of  serving  the  iirterest  of 
America.  This  accompliriied  and  most  enthusiastic  man,  wiM> 
now  beheld  Europe  for  the  first  time,  was  struck  with  admira- 
tion amounting  to  astomshment,  but  unmingiRd  wldi  dread,  at 
the  strength  and  extent  of  Britain's  miliary  resources  and  estab- 

his  plan,  not  only  for  their  own  misunderatandings  of  what  was  in  it,  bat  for 
thehr  imaginatione  of  what  was  not  ia  it,  whiok  th«j  would  not  gire  tben- 
■elvea  an  opportuoitjr  of  rectifying  by  a  second  reading ;  to  perceive  the  total 
ignorance  or  the  subject  in  some,  the  prejudice  and  passion  of  others,  and  the 
wiifbl  penrersion  of  plain  tnith  in  seresal  of  the  ninislers ;  and  upon  the 
whole,  to  see  it  so  ignominiously  rejected  by  so  great  a  majority,  and  so  hasti- 
ly  too,  in  breach  of  all  decency  and  prudent  regard  to  the  cnaracter  and  dignity 
of  their  body,  as  a  third  part  of  the  national  legislature^  gave  me  ao  exceMing 
mean  opinion  of  their  abilities,  and  made  their  claim  of  sovereignty  over  three 
millioBs  of  TUtikHis,  sensible  people  in  AoMrica  seem  the  greatest  of  ab— fdi« 
ties,  since  they  appeared  to  have  scarce  discretion  enough  to  govern  a  herd  of 
swine.  Hereditary  lepsUUorsf  thought  I.  There  would  be  more  propriety, 
because  less  hasard  ormisefaie^  in  having  (as  in  some  vniversi^  of  uemany) 
hereditary  professors  of  mathematics !  "  We  have  seen  the  language  of  Lord 
Sandwich  and  the  conduct  of  his  colleagues  copied  with  much  ndelhy  in  1896 
by  the  British  peers,  who,  in  seekinc  to  vilify  the  liberal  M»licy  they  opposed 
by  ascribing  it  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Irish  politician,  O  Uonnell,  established 
most  satisJaetorily  the  clam  of  tiiat  Otm^risfus  body  to  the  enjoyment  ftikeredi' 
lory  wisdom. 


was  happy  for  Franklin *s  credit  with  his  countrymen,  that  the  ver 
moderate  ^^mimb  which  he  proposed  were  rejected  by  f^^ — ^      "  '  ' 
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lisfaroeDts.     His  aetl  for  the  extreme  of  American  resistance 
and  bb  confidence  in  its  efficacy,  so  far  from  being  daunted, 
were   inflamed  by  his  residence  at  London ;  mid  that  senti- 
ment  and  conviction  he  labored,  with  more  of  fiery  energy  and 
darmg  than  of  sound  judgment  and  prudence,  to  impart  to  his 
friends  at  Boston,  to  whom  the  statements  and  counsels  con- 
veyed in  his  letters  were  as  dangerous  and  might  have  proved 
as  pernicious  as  the  opposite  errors  inculcated  by  Hutchinson 
on  the  British  ministers.     Transported  by  generous  but  delud- 
ing passkxi  beyond  the  bounds  of  sober  reason,  he  hearkened 
too  readily   to   the   vehement    and  indeliberaite   language   of 
CnghshmeB  whom  sincere  liberali^  or  mere   party  spirit  in- 
dneed  to  espouse  the  claims  of  America,  and,  dnis  mnsled,  did 
not  he^late  to  assure  bis  coimtrymen  that  die  only  danger  they 
were  deposed  to  arose  from  the  opinion  entertained  of  them 
both  by  friends  and  foes  in  Europe,  that  they  w«re  an  abject 
and  cowardly  race  of  men  ;  that  this  mjurious  opinico  had  beea 
recently  confirmed  by  their  forbearance  (which  he  had  always 
binned)  to  inffict  vengeance  by  thev  bwn  hands  on  the  person 
of  Hutchinson  ;  and  that  dwy  possessed  a  numerous  and  power- 
ful band  of  friends  in  England,  who  were  only  deterred  ^frona 
openfy  declarmg  themselves  by  distrust  of  American  firmness, 
but  who,  if  tbey  saw  the  Americans  iirave  the  shock  of  but  one 
aingle  encounter  with  the  British  troops,  would  instantly  wrest 
the  helm  of  governnient  from  the  present  ministers,  and  not 
otnly  redress  every  grievance  of  America,  but  eren  concede 
her  political    independence.      He   continually  reminded  the 
Americans,  that  no  nation  had  ever  achieved  its  deliverance 
from  oppression  and  dependence  by  a  bloodless  contest ;  and 
jNTOtested  that  now,  when  they  were  united  together  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree,  was  the  fit  time  for  attempting  an  inevitaUe 
appeal  to  the  sword.     To  all  British  overtures  of  conciliation 
he  urgently  counselled  them  to  answer  that  th^  would  treat 
only  with  arms  m  their  hands,  and  not  begin   to  treat  till 
Britain  had  retracted  every  measure  tbey  complidned  of,  and 
pneticaUy  avowed  their  independence  hj  withdrawing  aU  her 
land  and  naval  forcen  from  America.     The  amiable,  magnaai- 
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about  the  same  time  with  Dr.  Franklin,  but  breathed  hb  last  just 
as  he  came  within  sight  of  the  American  coast.  His  mune, 
once  high  in  the  rolk  of  European  chivalry,  is  now  one  of  the 
glories  of  New  England. 

Notwithstanding  the  urgency  of  the  crisis,  some  days  elapsed 
before  the  British  ministers  foUowed  up  their  triumph  over 
Lord  Chatham's  policy  by  suggesting  any  proposition  of  their 
own.  The  system  which  in  the  interim  was  digested  in  the 
cabmet  reflected  little  credit  on  the  wisdom  or  consistency  of 
the  counsels  from  which  it  emanated.  A  joint  address  was  final- 
ly [February  9]  moved  and  voted  from  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons to  the  king  ;  returning  thanks  for  the  conmiunication  <^ 
documents  relative  to  the  state  of  the  British  colonies  in  Ameri- 
ca ;  declaring  their  opinion  that  a  rebeUien  actually  existed  in  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  ;  beseeching  the  king  to  pursue  the 
most  effectual  measures  for  assuring  due  obedience  to  the  laws 
and  authority  of  the  supreme  legislating  ;  and  solemnly  pledg- 
ing themselves  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  siq)port  faia 
Majesty  in  the  maintenaifoe  of  the  just  ri^ts  of  his  crown,  and 
of  those  of  the  two  houses  of  parhamait,  against  all  rebellious 
attempts  to  infringe  them.  In  the  course  of  the  debates  that 
arose  on  this  occasion,  three  noblemen,  who  had  been  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  by  which,  in  1767,  the  taxation  of  America 
was  resumed,  protested  op^y,  and  to  the  amaiem^it  of  the 
whole  nation,  that  they  had  neither  shared  nor  approved  that 
measure,  and  that  they  r^arded  it  as  the  cause  of  all  the  ac- 
tual and  impending  calamities  of  the  empire. 

On  the  day  after  the  address  was  voted.  Lord  North,  the 
prime  minister,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  a  bill  for 
restraining  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  provinces  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut, 
with  Oreat  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British  West  India  Islands, 
and  prohibiting  those  provinces  from  pursuing  any  fishery  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland.  He  observed  that  the  penal  acts  of 
the  preceding  year  were  confined  to  Massachusetts  akme  ;  but 
declared  that  the  other  New  England  States  had  subsequently 
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extended  to  the  whole  of  New  Englaod.  This  measure  was 
opposed  with  great  warmth  of  zeal  and  vigor  of  argument,  as 
alike  inhuman  and  impolitic.  ^'  You  are  provokmg  a  re- 
beUion,"  it  was  urged,  ^'by  one  class  of  statutes;  and  then 
recruiting  the  rebel  army  by  another."  Many  petitions  were 
presented  from  various  parts  of  Britain  against  the  bill ;  and  the 
English  Quakers  particularly,  in  an  earnest  remonstrance 
against  its  cruelty,  deprecated  the  attempt  to  destroy  by  famine 
a  body  of  people  whom  they  pronounced  to  be  as  loyal  and 
meritorious  as  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  British  crown.  ^  The 
most  urgent  petitioners  against  the  measure  were  those  English 
merchants  who  had  lent  money  to  American  planters  on 
the  security  of  mortgages  of  their  landed  estates,  and  who 
looked  forward  with  equal  alarm  to  the  independence  and  to  the 
impoverishment  of  America.  After  much  opposition  in  both 
bouses,  the  bill  was  passed  into  a  law.  [March  30.]  But 
while  it  was  yet  in  dependence.  Lord  North  suddenly  an- 
nounced, and  prevailed  with  the  parliament  to  sanction,  an 
overture  which  he  termed  a  conciliatory  proposition^  by  which 
it  was  proclaimed  that  parliament  would  fprbear  to  tax  any 
colony  which  should  make  provision  for  contributing  its  pro- 
portion of  the  expenses  attending  the  common  defence  of 
the  empire,  and  for  the  support  of  civil  government  and 
the  administration  of  justice  within  its  own  confines.  This 
was  a«concession  somewhat  vague  and  equivocal  in  its  im- 
port ;  for  it  neither  recognized  nor  denied  the  distinction 
between  internal  and  external  or  commercial  taxation.  Yet, 
tendered  but  a  few  years  befpre,  it  might  have  prevented  or 
retarded  the  American  Revolution.  Introduced  as  it  was,  at 
this  late  stage  of  the  controversy,  when  passion  had  control- 
led speculation  and  efiaced  nice  distinctions,  and  incorporated 
as  it  was  with  a  system  of  increased  rigor  towards  America, 
it  neither  could  nor  was  seriously  intended  to  produce  recon- 
cilement. Indeed,  the  minister,  while  he  actually  weakened 
the  force  of  his  menaces  by  this  show  of  hesitation,  was  so 
much  afraid  of  seeming  to  yield,  that  he  rendered  the  present 
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oTOture  worse  than  powerless  by  openly  acknowledging  that  it 
was  designed  to  divide  America  and  to  unite  all  domestic 
parties  m  Great  Britain.  This  impolitie  sincerity  was  calcalat* 
ed  to  affront  the  Americans,  who  needed  not  its  assistance  to 
see  clearly  through  so  palpable  a  device.  The  proposition  wa» 
conveyed  to  the  several  colonial  governors  in  a  circular  let- 
ter from  Lord  Dartnoouth  ;  but  k  was  treated  with  contempt  by 
a  people  too  much  impressed  with  the  expediency  of  imion, 
and  too  well  aware  of  the  nature  and  state  of  the  contest  in 
which  they  were  embarked,  to  be  deceived  by  an  overture 
that  was  conciliatory  only  in  name. 

Scarcely  had  the  bill  been  passed  for  restraining  the  trade  of 
New  England,  when  intelligence  was  received  that  the  mhabtt- 
aots  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  of  America  were  sup- 
porting their  Northern  brethren  in  every  measure  of  resistance. 
This  produced  an  additional  edict  for  extending  the  restraints 
of  the  former  (me  to  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  Sooth  Carolina.  Whatever  were  the  views  that 
prompted  the  discrimination  thus  exercised  by  the  British 
government,  —  the  exemption  of  New  York,  Delaware,  and 
North  Carolina  from  this  penal  enactment  was  considered  in 
America  as  calculated  to  promote  disimion  :  and  the  diree  ex- 
empted colonies,  spuming  the  proffered  grace,  voluntarily  de- 
clared dxeir  participation  in  the  restraints  imposed  on  thear 
neighbours.  So  infelicitous  were  the  nders  of  Britaift  in  all 
their  measures,  and  so  little  acquainted  with  the  disposition  and 
temper  of  the  peofde  of  America.  There  are  seasons,  as  it  has 
been  often  and  jusUy  renoarked,  when  aU  circumstances  seem  to 
conspire  towards  the  nourishment  and  increase  of  maladies, 
whether  physical. or  political.  At  the  very  time  when  the  par- 
liament was  eoactii^  the  restraining  laws,  the  assemUy  of  New 
York  was  preparing  a  petition  to  parliament  fer  redress  of 
grievances  ;  and  it  both  enraged  and  astonished  those  who  had 
recently  vaunted  the  submissive  loyalty  and  moderation  of  tUs 
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and  unalienable  rigbts/'^  The  bodj  poUtic,  composed  of  tbe 
parent  state  and  her  colonial  progeny,  was  now  so  gangrened 
and  overcharged  with  evil  humors,  that  no  imaginable  system 
of  remedial  policy  could  have  arrested  or  even  considerably 
modified  the  headlong  pace  with  which  it  was  advancing  to  dis- 
solutioa ;  and  the  political  physicians  of  Britain  to  whom  the 
treatment  of  the  case  was  confided  had  in  reality  no  other 
choice  than  to  suffer  that  great  catastrophe  to  ensue  as  the 
natural  issue  of  the  malady,  or  themselves  to  accomplish  it  by 
the  instrumentality  of  hopeless  operation. 

While  the  additional  restraining  act  was  in  progress  throu^ 
the  House  of  Commons,  a  petition  and  memorial,  couched  in 
very  strong  terms,  was  transmitted  by  the  assembly  of  Jamaica 
in  defence  of  the  claims  and  conduct  of  the  Americans.  In  sup- 
port of  this  and  of  other  applications  of  a  similar  tenor.  Glover 
(the  author  of  Ltonidas)^  as  agent  for  the  West  India  planters 
and  merchants,  delivered  an  able%id  eloquent  speech  at  the  bar 
of  the  house  ;  but  wisdom  and  wit  were  exerted  in  vain  to  stem 
the  swollen  current  of  regal  ambition  and  national  pride.  A 
project  of  conciliating  the  Americans  by  expressly  conceding 

*  Annuall^tgisiiTforVnh.  Gordon.  Franklin *8 Jlfemotrv.  Holmes.  Ram- 
say. Pitkin.  Qjuinoy's  Itft  cf  Jonah  (^inofy  Jr,  The  Bridsb  government 
and  the  American  Tories  (blinded  by  insolence^  ignorance,  and  rage)  grossly 
deceived  each  other,  each  relying  a  great  j^al  too  far  on  the  other'«,4y^  4^ 
activity.  '*"-"-'"'*-*'^^'^     '  ».r  -    .„ .  -         ,,  , .    , 

It  is  likewise  trae  that  the  partisans  of  liberty  in  America  were  dangerously 
deceived  by  the  effect  of  the  violence  and  intolerance  exerted  for  the  promo- 
tion of  this  cause  in  several  of  the  provinces.^  A  delusive  appearance  of 
unanimity  was  frequently  produced  in  communities  where  a  strong  minority 
^^ere  in  their  hearts  dissenters  from  the  general  will,  and  ready,  on  the  first 
&vorable  opportunity,  openly  to  range  themselves  against  the  predominant  do- 
mestic party  by  whose  violence  they  were  overawed.  Persecution,  whether 
exerted  in  religious  or  in  political  controversy,  naturally  tends  to  the  produc- 
tion, of  no  better  qualities  than  hypocritical  zeal  or  timid  acquiescence.  Seek- 
ing to  make  partisans,  it  makes  enemies  of  those  who  mignt  otherwise  have 
bc^  contented  with  a  passive  neutrality. 

The  best  political  estate  (perhaps)  ever  attained  bv  any  commonwealth  is 
that  wherein  the  deliberate  will  of  the  maiority  has  had  the  fullest  scope.  But, 
nm  a  better  is  imaginable,  so  I  hope  it  is  also  attainable.  I  mean  one  m  which 
tbe  power,  however  strong,  of  a  dominant  majority  respects  and  gives  a  justly 
proportioned  scope  to  the  sentiments  (not  directly  nostile  to  the  general  M&tv) 
^^  ue  minority  of  tiie  population.  This  social  consummation  so  devoutly  ae- 
Arable  must  be  tbe  product  of  some  machinery  calculated  to  spread  as  widely 
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their  right  to  administer  their  own  domestic  taxation,  proposed 
to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Edmund  Burke  and  illustrated 
by  the  richest  display  of  his  admirable  genius  and  unrivalled 
oratory,  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority  of  voices. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  circumstance  for  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  a  strong  reason  for  dissolving  its  colonial  dominion, 
that  it  was  disabled  by  distance  from  adapting  its  measures  to 
the  actual  and  immediate  posture  of  afiairs  b  America. 
Months  elapsed  between  the  occurrence  of  events  in  the 
colonies,  and  the  arrival  of  the  relative  directions  from  Eng- 
land ;  and  every  symptom  of  the  political  exigence  had 
frequently  undergone  a  material  change,  before  the  concerted 
prescription,  wise  or  unwise,  was  applied.  Before  the  recent 
proceedings  in  parliament  could  produce  any  effect  or  were 
even  known  in  America,  the  quarrel  had  made  a  fearful  stride ; 
and  the  odious  rigor  and  despised  pretences  of  conciliation 
which  those  measures  disclosed  were  announced  to  a  people 
already  roused  to  fury  by  the  shock  of  war  and  the  effusion  of 
blood. 

The  example  of  Massachusetts  in  preparing  for  defence  was 
followed  by  the  other  provinces  ;  ^nd  warlike  counsels  were 
boldly  broached  in  the  provincial  assemblies  and  congresses. 
When  [March  23]  some  members  of  the  Virginian  assem- 
bly urged  the  postponement  of  these  preparations,  remind- 
ing their  colleagues  of  the  power  of  Britain  and  the  com- 
parative weakness  of  America,  and  insisting  that  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  fly  to  arms  when  every  well-founded  hope  of 
peace  had  entirely  vanished,  —  Patrick  Henry,  with  vehement 
and  victorious  eloquence,  contended  that  that  time  had  already 
come,  "  It  is  natural,'*  said  he,  "  to  man,  to  indulge  in  the 
illusions  of  hope.  We  are  prone  to  shut  our  eyes  against  a 
painful  truth,  and  listen  to  the  song  of  that  enchantress  till  she 
transforms  us  into  beasts.  There  is  no  longer  any  room  for 
hope.  We  must  fight,  I  repeat  it.  Sir,  we  must  fight.  An 
appeal  to  arms  and  to  the  God  of  Hosts  is  all  that  is  left  us. 
They  tell  us  that  we  are  weak,  and  unable  to  cope  with  so 
formidable  an  adversary.  But  when  shall  we  be  stronger? 
Will  it  be  when  our  supineness  shall  have  enabled  our  enemies 
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to  bbd  as  hand  and  foot  f  Sir,  we  fire  not  weak,^  if  we 
make  use  of  those  means  which  the  God  of  nature  has  placed 
in  our  power.  Three  millions  of  people  armed  in  the  holy 
cause  of  liberty,  and  in  such  a  country  as  ours,  are  invincibk 
by  any  force  which  otcr  enemy  can  send  against  us.  Nor 
shall  we  fight  our  battles  alone.  That  God  who  presides  oyer 
the  destinies  of  nations  will  raise  up  firiends  to  aid  us.  The 
batde  b  not  to  the  strong  alone  ;  but  to  the  vigilant,  the  active, 
the  brave.  Besides,  we  have  no  longer  a  choice.  If  we  were 
base  enough  to  desire  it,  it  b  now  too  late  to  retire  from  the 
contest.  There  is  no  retreat  but  in  submission  and  slavery. 
Our  chains  are  forged ;  their  clankmg  may  be  heard  on  the 
}dains  of  Boston.  The  war  is  inevitable,  —  and  let  it  come  ! 
Gentlemen  may  cry,  *  Peace !  Peace !  ^ — but  there  b  no  peace. 
The  war  b  actuaUy  begun.  The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from 
the  north  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  cbsh  of  resounding  arms." 
These  last  words  proved  prophetic. 

The  Provincial  Congress,  which  had  now  [1775]  superseded 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  assembling  in  the  begin- 
ning of  February,  puUbhed  an  address  acquamting  the  people, 
that,  from  the  large  reinforcements  of  troops  that  were  expected 
at  Boston,  the  tenor  of  intelligence  from  Britain,  and  other  in- 
dications, they  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  sudden  destruc- 
tion of  the  colony  was  intended ;  and  urging  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  militia  in  general,  and  the  minute-men  in  particular, 
to  spare  neither  time,  pains,  nor  expense  to  perfect  themselves 
in  military  preparation.  They  also  passed  resolutions  for  pro- 
curing and  making  firearms  and  bayonets ;  and  decreed  an 
bsue  of  provincial  biUs  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds.^     The  military  preparations  which  they  recom- 

'  ••  Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  his  quarrel  just,'*  exclaimed  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  in  his  speech  on  the  same  occasion.  In  another  citation  from  Shakspeare, 
Lee  shortly  after  foretold  the  final  appeal  to  arms.  On  the  adjournment  of  the 
assembly,  while  he  was  taking  leave  of  two  of  his  colleagues  who  were  standing 
with  him  in  the  porch  of  the  cq>itol,  he  inscribed  with  a  pencil  these  Unes  on 
one  of  the  pillars :  — 

**  When  shall  we  three  meet  again  ? 
In  thunder,  lightning,  and  in  rain ; 
When  the  hurlv-burlv  's  done. 
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mended  were  diltgendy  pursued,  and  artfllery  and  provisions 
were  collected  at  various  places.  General  Gage  was  not 
an  inattentive  spectator  of  these  proceedings.  Having  learned 
that  some  military  stores  belonging  to  the  colonists  were  de- 
posited in  Salem,  he  despatched  Colonel  Leslie  from  Castle 
William,  on  the  26th  of  February,  with  one  hundred  and 
forty  soldiers  in  a  transport  to  seize  them.  The  troops,  land- 
ing at  Marblehead,  proceeded  to  Salem ;  but  not  finding  there 
the  object  of  their  expedition,  they  advanced  along  the  road 
leading  to  Danvers,  whither  the  stores  had  been  removed, 
and  reached  the  drawbridge  laid  across  the  river.  Here  a 
number  of  the  country  people  were  assembled,  and  on  the  op- 
posite side  the  American  Colonel  Pickering  had  mustered 
thirty  or  forty  armed  men,  and,  havmg  drawn  up  the  bridge, 
stood  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  river.  Leslie 
commanded  them  to  lower  the  bridge ;  but,  as  they  perempto- 
rily refused,  he  was  preparing  to  cross  the  river  in  some  boats 
that  were  moored  to  the  shore^  when  the  people,  who  had  gath- 
ered around  him,  perceiving  his  intention,  sprang  into  the  boats 
and  scuttled  them  with  axes.  The  day  of  this  occurrence  was 
a  Sunday  ;  and,  as  most  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  ware 
at  church,  this  chrcumstance  (as  Gage  was  supposed  to  have 
anticipated)  prevented  the  diffusion  of  alarm  and  diminished 
the  concourse  of  armed  Americans.  A  conflict,  nevertheless, 
was  on  the  point  of  ensuing,  when  it  was  averted  by  the  pru- 
dent interposition  of  Barnard,  one  of  the  Congregational  min-\ 
isters  of  Salem,  who,  finding  Leslie  determined  to  cross  the 
river,  but  willing,  if  this  point  were  yielded,  to  content  himself  ' 
with  marching  thirty  paces  beyond  it  and  then  return  without  i 
attempting  farther  progress,  prevailed  with  his  countrjrmen  to| 
indulge  the  British  with  this  empty  triumph,  which,  indeed,  f 
could  have  been  pushed  no  farther,  as  the  stores  were  already  i 
removed,  during  the  delay  that  bad  been  created.     At  length! 

the  bridge  was   lowered;    and  Pickering  with   his  men,  still/ 
r«^:».».  «k^  'D*u:»k  *mur^^^^  ^^*:^^a  «^  *l^  i: «i i i  jf 
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ditkmally  kmdliDg  tbe  spirit,  the  rigihuice,  and  the  jealomy  of  .: 

the  Amertcans,  and  intfaming  the  bitter  animosity  progressiyelj      ^ 

ereated  between  them  and  the  British  soldiery.     They  declar-*    4     'f  '* 

ed  that  Oage  and  his  troops  (doubtless  encouraged  by  secret        '^ 

orders  from  Britain)  had  treated  them  as  rebek,  before  the  ^*  ^  t% 

Brit»h  government  itself  d«ped  to  affix  this  stigma  upon  them  \  '^^    \ 

and  that  the  previous  seisures  of  arms  on  their  own  part  in 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  were  merely  rett^tory 

fioeasures  and  defensive  preparations.     In  such  circamstances, 

an  expedition  as  harmless  as  the  last  was  not  Iftely  again  to 

occur ;  and  it  needed  less  the  sagacity  of  Patrick  Henry  to 

finresee,  dian  his  spirit  and  intrepidity  firmly  to  contemplate,  the 

Tome  serious  tria)  which  the  resolution  of  the  people  of  Massa- 

efausetts  was  soon  to  undergo. 

A  magazine  of  military  stores  had  been  cdlected  wiA  sSent 
ftnt  kberious  assiduity  at  the  inland  town  of  Concord,  about 
sixteen  miles  from  Boston,  when  Gage,  apprized  of  this  cir- 
eumstance,  resolved  to  destroy  the  hostile  apparatus.  For 
difs  service  ho  detached  at  night  [April  18}  Colond  Bunth 
and  Major  Piteaim,  who,  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred 
grenadiers  and  light-infentry,  commenced  a  secret  and  expedi*- 
tious  march  for  Concorde  Although  sevend  British  officers, 
who  dined  at  Cambridge  on  the  preceding  day,  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  post  themselves  at  various  poinfts"  on  Ac  road 
leading  to  Concord,  in  order  to  intercept  any  expresses  that 
mi^t  be  sent  from  Boston  to  alarm  the  country,  yet  sundry 
nmssengers,  despatched  for  this  very  purpose,  contrived  to  * 

ekide  their  vigilance  and  commtmicated  an  alarm,  which  wag 
rapidly  spread  by  church-beUs,  signal  guns,  and  voDeys  of 
stasSi  arms.  Reuben  Brown,  a  cHizen  of  Conc(»rd,  actually 
rode  a  hundred'  miles  in  ^  space  of  twentjr-fouir  hours  in 
order  to  disseminate  the  intelligence.  The  British  troops,  ar^ 
riving  at  Lexington  on  die  following  moitimg  at  five  o^clock, 
fcKind  about  sev^ity  of  the  nnmite-men  of  that  town  assem- 
bled ki  arms  on  Ute  parade.  [April  19.]  Major  Pitcairn, 
who  commanded  the  British  van,  approaching  ^e  Americans, 
exchiiBed,  — ► "  Disperse,  you  rebels  ;  throw  down  your  arms 
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huzza,  and  rapid  advance  compelled  the  scanty  band  of  their 
adversaries  to  an  instant  flight.  The  fire  continued  after  the 
dispersion,  whereupon  the  fu^tives  stopped,  rallied,  and  return- 
ed it.  Eight  Americans  were  killed  and  several  were  wound- 
ed  in  this  afiraj.  The  British  detachment  now  pressed  for- 
ward to  Concord.  Here  the  inhabitants,  roused  by  the  signals 
of  alarm,  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  defence  ;  but  observing 
the  number  of  the  regulars  to  be  more  than  they  could  pru-; 
dently  encounter,  they  retired  across  the  north  bridge  to  scmie 
distance  from  the  town,  and  waited  for  reinforcements.  A 
party  of  British  light-infantry  followed  them  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  bridge,  while  the  main  body  of  the  troops  entered 
the  town  and  hastened  to  execute  their  commission.  They 
had  leisure  to  spike  two  cannons,  and  to  cast  into  the  river  five 
hundred  pounds  of  ball  and  sixty  barrels  of  flour  ;  and  this 
paltry  result  was  all  the  advantage  derived  from  a  -violent  and 
sanguinary  enterprise  that  was  to  kindle  the  flames  of  war  be- 
tween two  nations.  Meanwhile  the  provincial  militia  were 
reinforced ;  and  Major  Buttrick,  of  Concord,  assuming  the 
direction  of  them,  advanced  towards  the  bridge.  Unaware  of 
the  occurrence  at  Lexington,  and  anxious  that  the  Americans 
should  not  be  the  aggressors,  he  commanded  his  foUowers  to 
refirain  from  giving  the  first  fire  ;  and  this  mandate,  so  difficult 
to  agitated  and  undisciplined  men,  he  enforced  by  the  example 
of  hb  own  lively  yet  calm  and  collected  coun^e.  As  he 
advanced,  the  Britbh  detachment  which  occupied  the  bridge 
retired  to  the  Concord  side  of  the  river  ;  and  on  his  nearer 
approach,  they  fired  and  killed  a  captain  and  one  of  the  pri- 
vates of  the  American  militia.  The  Americans  instantly  re- 
turned the  fire  ;  a  skirmish  ensued,  and  the  r^ulars  were 
forced  to  give  ground  with  some  loss.  They  were  soon  joined 
by  their  main  body ;  and  the  whole  force  connnenced  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  country 
were  by  this  time  in  arms  ;  and  they  attacked  the  retreating 
troops  in  every  direction,  —  some  pressing  on  their  rear,  and 
some  firing  upon  them  from  behind  stone  walls  and  other  cov- 
erts.    Thus  harassed  during  a  retreat  of  six  miles,  the  Brit- 
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Mneai  of  nine  hundred  men  aad  two  pieces  of  canooii.  After 
halting  two  hours  at  Lexington,  the  troops,  now  amounting  in 
number  to  about  seventeen  hundred,  resumed  their  march ; 
and  the  Americans,  instantly  renewing  their  attacks,  contbued 
to  pour  an  irregular  but  galling  fire  upon  the  enemy's  front, 
flanks,  and  rear.  The  close  discbarge  of  musketry  hj  expert 
marksmen  exposed  the  troops  to  considerable  danger,  and 
produced  a  good  deal  of  confusion  ;  but  though  unable  to  repel 
or  even  effectually  retort  the  assaults  they  sustained  fixNU 
every  quarter,  the  British  kept  up  a  brisk  retreating  fire  on 
their  assailants.*  A  little  after  sunset  they  reached  Bunker's 
Hill,  where,  exhausted  wkh  the  labors  of  this  disastrous  day, 
they  remained  during  the  night,  shielded  from  farther  attack  by 
the  guns  of  the  Somerset  man-of-war,  and  next  morning  re- 
entered Boston.  Of  the  Americans  engaged  in  this  affair,  fifty 
were  killed,  and  thir^-four  wounded.  Of  the  British,  sixty- 
five  were  killed,  one  hundred  and  eighty  wounded^  and  twenty- 
eight  made  prisoners.  To  their  wounded  prisoners  the  Amer- 
icans behaved  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and  humanity,  and 
they  apprized  Gage  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  send  the  surgeons 
of  his  own  army  to  minister  to  them. 

The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  being  at  this  time 
asstfnUed,  promptly  despatched  to  England  an  account  of  the 
conflict  that  had  taken  place,  with  depositions  intended  to 
prove  that  the  British  were  the  aggressors.  They  also  trans- 
mitted an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  in  which  pro- 
fessions of  loyalty  to  the  king  were  united  with  assurances  of  a 
determination  not  tamely  to  t^bmit  to  the  persecution  and 
tynuwy  of  his  evil  ministers.  JStpptaUng  to  Heaven  (they 
warmly  protested)  for  the  jutHu  of  our  eauHy  we  determine  to 
dU  or  be  free. 

As  the  controversy  between  Britain  and  her  colonies  was  to 
be  finally  decided  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  it  was  a  circumstance 
of  great  inom«it  to  the  American  cause,  that  the  first  blood- 
shed by  which  this  dire  prospect  was  illustrated  occurred  in 
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New  Engbnd,  — where  tbe  people  wwe  so  much  eoaneeted 
witb  each  ocher  by  consanguinity  himI  by  siraikrity  of  maraiers, 
conditioD,  and  of  religions  and  polkieal  sentknentSt  that  the 
shughter  of  a  single  iadifkkial  was  resented  with  wide-spread 
concern  and  indignation. 

The  affair  of  Lexington  preyed  acccn^ingly  (he  signal  of 
war.  When  the  tidings  reached  Connecticot,  the  yonng  nen 
ef  this  proviace,  burning  witb  rage  and  valor,  flew  to  armS)  and 
deskred  to  be  conducted  to  the  assbtance  of  Massachnsetts ; 
and  aged  parents,  sharing  tbe  zeal  of  their  sons,  charged  them 
to  Mk«es  Ulu  men  or  never  to  return.  Israel  PutaMo,  one  of 
the  moat  nitrepid  of  mankind,  and  the  most  experienced  and 
respected  officer  in  Connecticut,  received  the  inteMigence  aa 
he  was  ploughing  4ae  fields  which  he  had  often  before  defend- 
ed against  French  uid  Indian  foes.  It  was  the  sentiment  of 
aH  who  ever  witnessed  the  achievenenta  or  partook  the  cam- 
paigns of  this  gaUant  veteran,  that  Pvinam  iwted  le*  had  wherm 
any  dared  to  foUom.  He  instandy  unyoked  his  team  ;  and, 
with  that  prompt  but  inflexible  determinalioB  which  invariably 
characterized  his  fife  and  condaot,  cast  aH  private  cares  and 
concernments  behind  him,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous body  of  his  countrynaen  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bos- 
ton. Thither  also  premptly  repaired  three  raiments  farniehed 
by  New  Hampshire,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by  John 
Stark,  a  native  of  this  province,  who  afterwwrds  attMied  the 
rank  of  general  in  the  American  srmy,  and  achieved  a  high 
reputation  in  tbe  Revohitienary  War.  There  was  now  assem- 
bled tti  insurgent  force  of  twenty  thousand  men,  who  forMed  a 
Kne  of  encampment  from  Boxbury  to  the  river  Mystic,  and 
kept  the  British  droops  blockaded  within  the  penosula  of  Bos- 
ton. A  kindred  spirit  of  courageous  preparation  broke  feitb 
in  otbera  of  the  American  States.  Troops  were  raised,  and 
fends  provided  for  their  snpport;  the  public  money  in  the  pro- 
vincia)  treasories  vras  seized  ;  and  fort»,  magannes,  and  arse- 
nals were  secured  by  the  pit>vmcial  mititiaw  At  New  York, 
the  precarious  ascendency  which  the  Tories  had  been  able  to 
obtain  was  instantly  and  entirely  swept  away  by  the  flow  of 
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deCerminadon  of  its  people  to  espouse  the  quarrel  and  share 
die  fate  of  their  American  countrymen.  Shortly  after  that 
conflict,  a  numerous  body  of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  enrolled 
themselves  voluntarily  in  the  American  army  before  Boston, 
and,  to  prevent  the  minds  of  the  people  from  being  relaxed 
or  dissipated,  the  provbional  government  of  Maryland  prohib- 
ited assemblages  for  fairs,  cock-fighting,  and  horse-racing. 
They  exerted,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  honorable  and  gener- 
ous efforts  to  protect  from  popular  rage  persons  known  or  sup- 
posed to  be  disaflTected  to  the  American  cause.  General  Gage, 
meanwhile,  cooped  up  in  Boston,  expectbg  an  attack  from 
the  provincial  troops  by  which  he  was  begirt,  and  dreading  the 
cooperation  they  might  receive  from  their  friends  in  the  city, 
oflTered  to  all  persons  who  might  desire  it  a  free  egress  from 
Boston,  on  condition  of  an  entire  surrender  of  their  arms. 
Though  the  condition  was  fulfilled,  many  of  the  citizens  and 
their  families  who  desired  to  quit  the  place  were  detained  by 
Gage,  who  pretended  that  some  arms  were  still  concealed,  and 
who  in  reality  was  overawed  by  the  vehemence  with  which  the 
American  Tories  protested  against  the  surrender  of  hostages, 
whose  presence  alone,  they  believed,  restrained  the  besiegers 
from  setting  fire  to  the  town. 

It  was  readily  perceived  by  all  who  now  reckoned  war  in- 
evitable, that  the  possession  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point 
would  confer  an  important  advantage  on  America,  and,  indeed, 
was  indispensable  to  her  security.  Struck  with  this  considera- 
tion, some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Connecticut  con- 
ceived the  bold  design  of  seizing  those  fortresses  by  surprise. 
About  forty  volunteers  (of  whom  the  most  notable  was  David 
Wooster,  afterwards  a  distinguished  general  in  the  American 
service)  repaired  accordingly  from  Connecticut  to  Bennington, 
ID  the  territory  of  Vermont,  where  the  projectors  of  the  ex- 
pedition had  arranged  to  meet  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  a  man 
of  singularly  daring  spirit,  and  possessed  of  great  influence  in 
that  district,^  whom  they  intended  to  engage  to  conduct  the 
enterprise,  as  weU  as  to  raise  among  the  hardy  mountaineers 
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trouDd  him  the  necessary  complanent  of  force  ibr  its 
cutioD.  AUeD,  readily  entering  into  their  views,  met  them 
with  two  hundred  and  thirty  men  at  Castleton^  where  they 
were  unexpectedly  joined  by  Colonel  B^iedict  Anxdd,  a 
bold  and  active  American  officer,  who,  having  conceived  the 
same  project,  was  admitted  to  act  as  an  auxiliary  to  Alien, 
with  whom  the  chief  command  remained.  Proceeding  on 
their  adventurous  expedition,  Allen  and  his  followers  arrived  in 
the  night  of  the  9th  of  May  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Champhin 
opposite  to  Ticonderoga.  Embarking  in  boats,  which  were 
procured  with  some  difficulty,  Allen  and  Arnold  crossed  the 
lake  with  eighty-three  of  their  men,  and  accompfished  a  land- 
ing near  the  fortress  without  being  discovered.  The  two 
ccdonek,  aft^  contending  who  should  obiter  first,  advanced 
tpgethegr  ajbr^s^t,  and  made  their  way  into  the  fort  at  the 
dawn  of  day.  [May  10.]  All  the  garriscn  were  buried  m 
sleep,  except  a  sentry^  who  attempted  to  fire  upon  the  par^  ; 
but  his  piece  mbsing  fire,  he  retreated  through  the  covered 
way  to  die  parade.  The  Americans  rushed  aiter  him,  and, 
having  formed  themselves  in  a  hollow  square,  gave  three  huszas 
which  instantly  aroused  the  garrison.  A  slight  and  brief  skir- 
mish with  cutlasses  or  bayonets  ensued.  De  la  Hace,  the 
commander,  was  required  to  surrender  the  fort.  ^^  By  what 
authority  ?  "  he  asked,  with  no  unreasonable  surprise.  *^  I 
demand  it,"  replied  Allen,  <^  in  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah, 
and  of  the  Continental  Congress."  This  extra(M*dinary  sum- 
mons was  instantly  obeyed ;  and  the  fort,  with  its  ^uaUe 
stores  and  forty-nine  soldiers,  was  surrendered  without  farther 
resistance.  Colonel  Seth  Warner  was  then  despatched  with 
a  party  of  men  to  Crown  Tolnti  and  he  easily  succeeded  in 
gaining  possession  of  this  place,  in  which  a  sergeant  and  twelve 
privates  formed  the  whole  of  the  garrison.  The  important 
pass  of  Skenesborougb  was  surprised  and  occupied  at  the  same 
time  by  a  detachment  of  vc^nteers  from  Connecticut ;  and 
here  a  nontber  of  soldiers  and  several  pieces  of  cannon  were 
taken.     A  British  sloop  of  war,  lymg  off  St.  Jean's,  at  the 
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viee,  vanity,  and  prodigality,  and  finally  tarniiri^ed  by  puUic 
treachery  and  dishonor.  And  thus  the  Americans,  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  man,  acquired  by  a  hM  and  decisive  stroke  two 
important  posts,  a  great  quantity  of  artillery  and  ammunition, 
and  the  command  of  Lake  Oeoi^  and  Lake  Champlain. 
The  Continental  Congress  learned  this  enterprise  with  mingled 
sentiments  of  exulution  and  anxiety.  Dreading  the  appear* 
ance  of  aggression  in  widening  the  breach  between  Britain  and 
America,  they  recommended  to  the  provincial  committees  of 
New  York  and  Albany  to  cause  the  artillery  and  stores  to  be 
removed  from  Ticonderoga  to  the  south  end  of  Lake  George, 
and  to  make  an  exact  inventory  of  them,  ^^  in  order  that  diey 
may  be  safely  returned,  when  the  restoration  of  the  former  har- 
mony between  Great  Brttam  and  the  colonies,  so  ardendy 
wished  for  on  our  part,  shall  render  it  prudent  imd  consist^t 
with  the  overrufing  law  of  self-preservation."  ^ 

The  counsels  of  New  England  were  sis  vigorous  as  her  mil- 
itary operations.  On^  the  5th  of  May,  the  Provincial  Congress 
of  Massachusetts  published  a  resolution  impc^ng  ^^  that  Gen- 
eral Gage  has,  by  his  late  transactions,  utterly  disqualified  him- 
s^  from  serving  this  colony,  either  as  its  governor,  or  in  any 
other  capacity  ;  and  that,  therefore,  no  obedience  is  in  future 
due  to  him  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  ought  to  be  c<Hisid- 
ered  and  guarded  against  as  an  unnatural  and  inveterate  enemy 
to  the  country."  From  this  period  the  authority  of  Gage  in 
Massachusetts  reposed  on  the  bayonets  of  his  soldiers,  and  was 
o<MEifined  within  the  limits  of  the  town  they  occupied.  But  in 
the-  close  of  the  same  m<»ith  his  prospects  seemed  to  brighten  ; 
and  his  force  at  least  gained  an  increase  fircmi  the  arrival  at 
Boston  of  a  considerable  accession  to  his  troops  from  Britab, 
along  with  the  Grenerals  Howe,  Borgoyne,  and  Clinton,  all  of 
Whom  had  acquired  high  military  reputation  in.  the  last  war. 
Gage,  thus  reinforced,  prepared  to  act  with  more  vigor  and  de- 
oiakm  than  he  had  latteriy  displayed.  He  began  by  issuing  a 
proclamation,  which  c^ered,  in  the  king's  name,  a  free  pardon 
to  all  the  American  insurgents  who  should  forthwith  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  return  to  the  habits  and  duties  of  peaceable 
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subjects,  ^^  excepting  only  from  the  benefit  of  such  pardon 
Samuel  Adams  ^  and  John  Hancock,  —  mdiose  offences,"  it  was 
added,  ^^  are  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  otfaw 
consideration  than  that  of  condign  punishmmit "  ;  and  an^ 
nounced  the  dominion  of  martial  law  in  Massachusetts,  ^^  as  long 
as  the  present  unhappy  occasion  shall  require."  And  thus,  as 
Edmund  Burke  remaiiced,  the  Britidi  commander  offered  mer* 
oy  to  those  who  were  openly  in  arms  and  actualfy  besiegiog 
him  in  his  station,  while  he  excluded  from  mercy  two  men  who 
were  five  hundred  miles  from  him  and  actually  at  the  time  (as 
members  of  the  second  congress)  sitting  in  an  assembly  which 
had  never  by  statute  been  declared  illegal.  To  signalise  Ad* 
ams  and  Hancock  in  tins  manner  was  to  emjioj  the  only 
means  witUn  his  competence  of  endearing  ^se  men  and  th«r 
princifdes  to  the  Americans,  whom  the  prodamatkm,  instead  of 
mtimidatmg  or  dividing,  served  but  additioDaUy  to  mute  and 
emboldoi.  ' 

From  die  movements  visible  among  the  British  troops,  and 
their  apparent  preparations  for  some  active  enterprise,  the 
Americatis  wore  led  to  believe  that  Gage  designed  to  issue 
from  Boston  and  penetrate  bto  the  interior  of  Massachusetts  ; 
whereupon,  with  a  view  to  anticipate  or  derange  the  ftipposed 
project  of  attack,  the  Provincial  Congress  si^ested  to  Put«> 
nam  and*  Thrifts,  who  held  the  chief  command  in  the  army 
which  blockaS^  Boston,  that  measures  should  be  taken  for  the 
defence  of  Dorchester  Neck,  and  that  a  part  of  the  American 
force  should  occupy  an  intrenched  position  on  Bmycer's  HiQ^ 
which  ascends  from  and  ooaunands  the  entrance  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Charlestown.  Orders  were  aecordm^  communicated 
to  Colonel  Prescott,  with  a  detachment  of  a  thousand  men,  to 
take  possession  of  that  enainence  ;  bitf ,  through  some  mkappre* 
h^Bsion,  Breed's  Hill,  instead  of  Bunker's  Hill,  was  made  the 
site  of  the  projected  intrenohsmit.  By  his  conduct  of  this 
p^ous  enterprise^  and  the  heroic  valor  he  disphyed  in  the  con* 
flict  that  ensued,  Pj*escott  honorably  signalized  a  nenie  which 

*   Gaffe  some  time  before  had  Drivatnlv  Rttm'tdt^  ttt  AHnma  th»t  n  hiah  mwiint 
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Us  descendants  have  furUier  adorned  with  the  highest  trophies 
of  forensic  and  literary  renown.  About  nine  o'clock  of  the 
evening  [June  16],  the  detachment  moved  from  Cambridge, 
and,  silently  traversii^  Charleslown  Neck,  gained  the  summit  of 
Breed's  Hill  unobserved.  This  eminence  b  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  nearest  to  Boston  ;  and  is  so  elevated  as 
to  overlook  every  pert  of  that  town,  and  so  near  it  as  to  be  with-* 
in  the  reach  of  cannon-shot.  The  American  troops,  who  were 
provided  with  intrenching  tools,  instantly  commenced  their 
workf  which  they  pursued  with  such  diligence,  that,  before  the 
BMuraing  arrived,  they  had  thrown  up  a  redoubt  of  consideraUe 
dtneosions,  and  with  such  deep  silence,  that,  although  the  p«a- 
instda  was  nearly  surrounded  by  British  ships  of  war  and  trans* 
poets,  their  operations  were  only  first  disclosed  to  the  aston*" 
ished  army  of  Britain  by  the  dispersion  of  the  nocturnal  dark* 
ness  under  whose  shade  they  had  been  conducted.  At  break 
of  day  [June  17],  the  alarm  was  communicated  at  Boston  by  « 
c»nnoiiade  which  the  Lively  sloop  of  war  promptly  directed 
against  the  iotr^ichments  and  embattled  array  of  the  Americans. 
A  battery  of  six  guns  was  soon  after  opened  upon  them  from 
Gopp's  Hill,  at  the  ncmh  end  of  Boston.  Under  an  incessant 
shower  of  ballets  and  bombs,  the  Americans  firmly  and  inde&t* 
igaUy  persevered  in  their  labor,  until  they^  completed  a  small 
breastworic,  extending  fit>m  the  east  side  of  the  redoilrfK  to  the 
bottom  of  die  bill,  towards  the  river  Mystic.  We  have  remark* 
ed  the  mistake  that  occasioned  a  departtare  from  the  orig^  plan 
of  the  Am^can  enterprise,  and  led  to  the  assumption  of  Breed's 
Hill  instead  of  the  other  eminence  wUch  it  was  first  proposed 
to  occupy.  By  a  corresponding  mistake,  the  memorable  en* 
gagmnent  which  aisued  has  received  the  name  of  Tht  BaiUe 
^  Bitmkir^s  HiU^  —  a  name  which  only  vanity  or  pedantry  can 
ttow  bope  or  desire  to  divest  of  its  long-retained  celebrity,  and 
.  its  animttii^  influence  on  the  minds  oi  men.  It  would  be 
wimT)  perhaps,  to  change  the  name  of  an  insignificant  hiU  than 
of  a  glorious  battle  in  which  the  prize  contested  was  the  free* 
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Pigot,  with  ten  companies  of  grenadiers,  ten  of  ligfat-infantry, 
and  a  suitable  proportion  of  field-artillery.  These  troops,  cross- 
ihg  the  narrow  bay  interjected  between  Boston  and  the  Amer- 
ican position,  landed  at  Moreton's  P<»nt,  and  immediately 
formed  in  order  of  batde  ;  but  perceiving  that  the  Americans, 
undaunted  by  this  demonstration,  and  with  spirit  erected  to  the 
utmost  height,  firmly  waited  the  attack,  they  refirained  firom 
advancing  till  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  from  Boston. 
Meanwhile  the  Americans  were  ako  remforced  by  a  body  of 
their  countrymen,  commanded  by  the  Generals  Warren  and 
Pomroy  ;  and  the  troops  on  the  open  ground,  tearing  up  some 
adjoining  post  and  rail  fences,  and  fixbg  the  stakes  in  two  par- 
allel lines  before  them,  filled  up  the  space  between  with  new- 
mown  grass,  and  formed  for  themselves  a  cover  firom  the  mus- 
ketry of  the  enemy.  Collecting  all  their  courage,  and  unde- 
pressed by  the  advantage  which  their  adversaries  derived  firom 
Ae  audacity  of  assault,  they  stood  prepared  for  an  effort  which 
should  yield  their  countrymen,  if  not  victorious  liberty,  at  least 
a  memorable  example  of  what  the  brave  and  the  firee  can  do  to 
achieve  it. 

The  British  troops,  strengthened  now  by  the  arrival  of  the 
second  detachment,  and  formed  in  two  lines,  moved  forward 
to  the  conffict,  havmg  the  light  in&ntry  on  the  right  wing 
commanded  by  General  Howe,  and  the  grenadiers  on  the  left 
conducted  by  General  Pigot ;  the  former  to  attack  die  Ameri- 
can lines  in  flank,  and  the  btter  the  redoubt  in  firwt.  The 
attadc  was  be^m  by  a  heavy  discharge  of  field-pieces  and 
bowitzors  ;  the  troops  advancing  slowly,  and  halting  at  short 
intervals  to  allow  time  for  the  artillery  to  produce  effect  oo 
the  works  and  on  the  spirits  of  their  defenders.  Durbg  their 
advance.  General  Gage,  who  surveyed  the  field  of  batde  firom 
Copp's  Hill,  caused  the  battery  at  this  place  to  bombard  and 
set  fire  to  the  village  of  Chariestown,  situated  beneath  the  po-  . 
sition  of  the  Americans,  whom,  firom  the  direction  of  the  wkd, 
he  expected  to  annoy  by  the  conflagration.  Chariestown,  one 
of  the  earliest  settlements  of  the  Puritans  in  New  England,  a 
handsome  and  flourishing  village,  containing  about  four  hundred 
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tbb  crisis,  carried  the  smoke  to  a  quarter  which  neither  shel- 
tered the  approach  of  the  British  nor  occasioned  inconvenience 
to  the  Americans.  The  conflagration  added  a  horrid  grandeifr 
to  the  interesting  scene  that  was  now  unfolding  to  the  eyes  of 
a  countless  multitude  of  spectators,  who,  thronging  all  the 
heights  of  Boston  and  its  neigU>ourhood,  awaited,  with  throb* 
bing  hearts,  the  approaching  batde.  The  American  troops, 
hayiif  permitted  Howe's  division  to  approach  unmolested  with- 
in a  very  short  distance  of  their  works,  then  poured  in  upon 
them  !Rich  a  deadly  and  confounding  fire  of  small  arms,  that 
the  British  line  was  broken  in  an  instant,  and  fell  precipitately 
back  m  headlong  rout  towards  the  landmg-place.  This  dis- 
order  was  repaired  by  the  vigorous  exertions  of  the  offic^^, 
who  again  brought  up  the  repulsed  troops  to  the  attack ;  hot 
the  Americans,  renewing  their  fire  with  a  precision  of  aim  de* 
rived  fn»n  their  habits  of  Kfe,  and  unexamjrfed,  perhaps,  in  the 
conduct  of  any  former  batde  fought  since  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder, again  spread  such  carm^e  through  die  hostile  raidcs, 
that  the  Britbh  were  a  second  time  driven  back  m  complete 
confusion.  At  this  critical  juncture,  General  Clinton,  arriving 
upon  the  field  firom  Boston,  aided  the  efforts  of  Howe  and  the 
other  oflicers  in  rallying  the  disheartened  troops,  who  with 
some  dfficulty  were  a  third  time  led  on  to  the  charge.  The 
Americans  had  been  but  scantily  supf^ed  with  cartridges, 
partly  firom  an  overstrained  attention  to  economy  in  the  con- 
somptimi  ot  an  article  ui^endy  needed  and  sparingly  possessed 
by  their  coontrjrmen,  and  partly  in  dderence  to  die  coon- 
s' of  some  old  provincial  officers,  whose  ideas  of  battle 
were  derived  firom  their  experience  in  hunting,  and  m  the  sjrs- 
tem  (very  similar  to  that  employment)  of  Indian  warfare,  and 
who  insisted,  that,  as  every  shot  ou^t  to  kill  a  man,  so  to 
give  the  troops  any  more  ammunition  than  was  absolutely 
neiiessary  to  inflict  on  the  enemy  a  loss  that  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  defeat  was  to  tempt  them  to  i^ect  accuracy  of  mm 
and  throw  their  fire  away.  To  the  discredit  of  this  counsel,  the 
Dowder  of  the  Americans  now  be8:an  to  fail«  and  conseouent* 
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the  fire  fitmi  the  ships,  batteries,  «iicl  ddd^artiBery  was  re* 
donUed  ;  and  the  redoabt,  attacked  on  three  sides  at  once 
#fth  impetuoas  valor,  was  carried  at  the  poiot  of  the  bayonet. 
Yet  so  desperate  was  the  reststKice  of  iti  defeaders,  that,  evma 
after  their  officers  had  oommanded  a  retreat,  they  contiiiued 
to  fi^t  tiU  the  redoubt  was  half  fitted  with  the  assailfflits. 

During  these  operations.  Pilot's  dirimon  was  attempting  to 
force  the  left  point  of  the  breastwork,  preparatory  to  an  attack 
on  the  flank  of  the  American  line  ;  but  while  his  troops  ad* 
vaoced  with  signal  intrepidi^,  they  were  received  with  unyield- 
ing fimmess  and  determination.  The  Anaericans  in  this  quarter, 
as  wdl  as  at  the  redoubt,  reserved  their  fire  untS  the  near  ap* 
proach  of  the  enemy,  and  then  poured  ia  their  shot  with  such 
well-directed  aim  as  to  mow  down  the  advancing  troops  in 
whole  ranks  at  every  ToUey.  But  no  sooner  was  the  redoubt 
lost,  than  the  breastwork  also  was  necessarily  abandoned. 
And  now  the  Americans,  beaten,  but  ui»ubdued,  had  to  per- 
form thttr  retreat  over  Chariestown  Neck,  which  was  coatpkBte- 
ly  ndked  by  the  guns  of  the  Glasgow  man-of-war  and  of  two 
floatii^  batteries  ;  but,  great  as  was  the  apparent  danger,  the 
retreat  was  accomplidied  with  incoosidwable  loss.  The  Brit- 
ish troops  were  too  much  exhausted,  and  had  sufiiBred  too  so* 
verely,  to  improve  their  dear-bought  victory  by  more  than  a 
mere  show  of  pursuit.  They  bad  brou^  into  action  about 
tbree  thousand  men,  and  their  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to 
one  thousand  and  fifgr-foor.  The  number  of  Americans  en- 
gaged was  fifteen  hundred,  and  their  killed,  wounded,  and  miss* 
ing  WEnomted  to  four  hundred  and  fifty-duoe.  They  lost  some 
gaHant  officers,  of  whom  the  most  general^  known  and  lament- 
ed was  JosefA  Warren,  a  young  physician  of  Boston,^  lately 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  'm  the  American  amqr,  and 
who,  having  ably  and  successfully  animated  his  countrymen  to 
resist  the  power  of  Britain,  now  gallantly  fell  m  the  first  battle 
tfaiU  their  resistance  produced.^  And  thus  ended  a  dajp  that 
showiod  too  kte  lo  the  infatuated  politickms  ef  Britam  how 

*  "  No  part  of  the  commanity,''  says  ao  American  writer,  •*  encaced  with 
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greaify  tbey  had  underrated  tbe  arduous  difficuktes  of  the  con* 
test  they  provdced,  and  how  egregiouslj  those  men  had  de* 
cetred  them  who  coofideotly  predicted  that  th$  Jinurieaih 
would  not  fight.^  No  other  imaginable  resok  of  the  conflict  - 
could  have  been  more  unfavorable  to  the  prospects  of  Britain, 
whose  troops,  neither  exhUarated  by  brilliant  victory  nor  exas* 
perated  by  disgraceful  defeat,  were  depressed  by  a  success  of 
which  it  was  evident  that  a  few  jnore  such  instances  would 
prove  their  ruin. 

The  second  Continental  Congress  of  America  had  assembled, 
meanwhile,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  10th  d'May,  when  Peyton 
Randolph  was  again  elected  president  by  bis  coUeagiMs.  Han* 
cock  produced  to  this  assembly  a  collection  of  documentary 
evidence,  tending  to  prove,  that,  m  the  skirmish  of  Lexington, 
tbe  king's  troops  were  the  aggressors  ;  toother  with  a  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  fiiassachu* 
setts  on  that  occasion.  The  time  was  now  arrived  when  the 
orther  provinces  of  America  were  required  definitivdy  to  re* 
sdve,  and  unequivocaUy  to  declare,  whether  th^  would  make 
common  cause  with  the  New  Engt^nd  States  in  actual  war,  or, 
abandoning  them  and  the  object  for  which  they  had  all  so  long 
jointly  contended,  submit  to  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the 
British  parliament.  The  congress  did  not  hesitate  which  part 
of  the  alternative  to  embrace,  but  unanimously  determined  [May 
96],^  that,  as  hostiliti^  had  actually  commenced,  and  large 
reinfcMtsements  to  the  British  army  were  expected,  the  sevend 
provinces  should  be  immediately  put  in  a  $tatt  of  defence  ; 
adding,  however,  that^  as  tkey  ardenUg  udAedfor  a  re$toraHon 
of  the  harmony  formerly  snbneting  between  the  mother  country 

>  Geoeral  Burgoyne,  the  British  commander,  in  narrating  the  engagement 
that  ooeurred  between  his  own  army  and  the  AmMican  troops  on  the  7tb  of 
October,  1777,  remarked, — "  If  there  be  any  persons  who  continue  to  doubt 
that  the  Americans  possess  the  quality  and  fkcnlty  of  fightinc,  call  it  by  what- 
ever term  th^  pl®>>e.  they  entertain  a  prejudice  that  it  would  be  Tory  absurd 
loncer  to  contend  with." 

One  of  Buri^oyne's  officers,  Major  Acktand  (whose  wife.  Lady  Harriet 
Acklandi  aoquired  a  high  celebrity  bv  her  fortitude  and  conjugal  tenderness)^ 
baring  been  severely  wounded  while  gallantly  fighting  with  the  Americai\     m  ^  -.   , 
troops,  returned  to  Britain,  where  he  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  a  fiir  less  bnrr«  ^ /'   i^  ? 
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ami  tke  coUmies,  they  were  resolved,  Ux  the  proniotioo  of  this 
desirable  object,  to  present  once  more  a  bumble  and  dutiful 
petition  to  the  king.  Yet  the  members  of  this  body  perfectly 
well  knew  that  the  king  and  his  ministers  and  parliament  not 
only  denied  the  legality  of  their  assemblage  and  their  right  to 
represent  the  sentiments  of  America,  but  openly  denounced 
them  as  a  seditious  and  traitorous  association  ;  and  by  a  great 
majority  of  the  American  people  the  sentiments  of  loyalty, 
which  they  had  once  cherished  or  professed  for  the  British 
crown  and  empire,  were  now  extinguished,  and  either  lost  in 
oblivion  or  remembered  with  disdain.  But  it  is  a  general 
practice  of  mankind,  and  the  peculiar  policy  of  governments, 
to  veil  the  most  implacable  animosity  and  the  most  decisive 
martial  purpose  under  a  show  of  professions  more  than  ordi- 
narily forbearing  and  pacific  ;  nor  can  any  proclamation  be 
more  ominous  of  violence,  than  that  in  which  a  kingdom  or 
commonwealth  judg^  it  expedirat  to  vaunt  its  own  modera- 
tion. Massachusetts,  having  informed  the  congress  of  b^ 
destitution  of  regular  government,*  and  solicited  advice  for  the 
remedy  of  this  defect,  received  in  answer  the  counsel,  that  the 
freeholders  should  elect  the  members  of  a  representative  as- 
sembly ;  that  these  representatives  should  appoint  counsellors  ; 
and  that  tbtr  representative  and  counsellors  should  together 
provisionally  exercise  the  powers  of  government.  Thb  coun- 
sel was  straightway  embraced.  Equal  efficacy,  attended  a 
recommendation  addressed  to  all  the  cdonies,  that  they  should 
appoint  committees  of  general  safely  to  guard  and  administer 
the  public  interest  during  the  occasional  recess  of  the  provin- 
cial assemblies. 

Besides  their  second  petition  to  the  king,  the  congress 
renewed  their  applications  to  Canada  and  other  places,  and 
published  an  admirable  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  In  this  last  composition,  the  British 
people  were  addressed  with  the  endearing  appellations  of 
"  Friends,  Countrymen,  and  Brethren" ;  and  entreated,  by 
these  and  every  other  of  the  ties  which. bound  the  two  na- 
tions together,  seriously  to  receive  and  consider  the  present 
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acts  of  hostility  in  the  wanton  destruction  of  American  life  and 
property,  they  demanded  if  the  descendant$  cf  Britons  could 
tamely  submit  to  this  ?  "  No  !  "  they  added,  "  we  never 
will  !  While  we  revere  the  memory  of  our  gallant  and  vir- 
tuous ancestors,  we  never  can  surrender  those  glorious  privi- 
leges for  which  they  fought,  bled,  and  conquered.  Admit  that 
your  fleets  and  armies  can  destroy  our  towns  and  ravage  our 
coasts ;  these  are  inconsiderable  objects, — things  of  no  moment 
to  men  whose  bosoms*  glow  with  the  ardor  of  liberty.  We 
can  retire  beyond  the  reach  of  your  navy  ;  and,  without  any 
sensible  diminution  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  enjoy  a  luxury 
which,  from  that  period,  yoti  will  want,  —  the  luxury  of  being 
free.  Our  enemies  charge  us  with  sedition.  In  what  does 
this  sedition  consist  f  In  our  refusal  to  submit  to  unwarrant- 
able acts  of  injustice  and  cruelty  f  If  so,  show  us  a  period 
in  your  history  in  which  you  have  not  been  equaUy  seditious. 
We  are  reproached  with  harbouring  the  project  of  independ- 
ence ;  but  what  have  we  done  that  can  warrant  this  reproach  ? 
Abused,  insulted,  and  contemned,  we  have  carried  our  duti- 
ful petitions  to  the  throne  ;  and  we  have  applied  to  your  jus- 
tice for  relief.  What  has  been  the  success  of  our  endeav- 
ours ?  The  clemency  of  our  sovereign  is  unhappily  diverted  ; 
our  petitions  are  treated  with  indignity  ;  our  prayers  answered 
by  insults.  Our  application  to  you  remains  unnoticed,  and 
leaves  us  the  melancholy  apprehension  of  your  wanting  either 
the  will  or  the  power  to  assist  us.  Even  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, what  measures  have  we  taken  that  betray  a  de- 
sire of  independence  f  Have  toe  called  in  the  aid  of  those 
''"foreign  powers  who  are  the  rivals  of  your  grandeur  ?  Have 
we  taken  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  your  troops,  and  has- 
tened to  destroy  them  before  they  were  reinforced.  Have  not 
.  we  permitted  them  to  receive  the  succours  we  could  have  in- 
tercepted ?  Let  not  your  enemies  and  ours  persuade  you  that  in 
this  we  were  influenced  by  fear  or  any  other  unworthy  motive  ! 
The  lives  of  Britons  are  still  dear  to  us.  When  hostilities 
were  commenced, — when,  on  a  late  occasion,  we  were  wan- 
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at  a  victory  over  Englishmen."  After  reminding  the  British 
people  that  the  extinction  of  liberty  in  America  would  be  only 
a  prelude  to  its  eclipse  in  Britain,  they  concluded  m  these 
terms  :  — ^^  A  cloud  hangs  over  your  heads  and  oins.  Ere 
this  reaches  you,  it  may  probably  burst  upon  us.  Let  us,  then 
(before  the  remembrance  of  former  kindness  be  obliterated), 
once  more  repeat  diese  appellations  which  are  ever  grateful  to 
our  ears,  —  let  us  entreat  Heaven  to  avert  our  rum,  and  the 
destruction  that  threatens  our  /rtetub,  brttknnj  and  comfUry- 
meuj  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic." 

Aware  that  a  great  deal  of  discontent  existed  in  If^land,  the 
congress  conceived  the  hope  of  rendering  this  sentiment  con- 
ducive to  the  multiplication  of  their  own  partisans  and  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  British  court ;  and  to  this  end  in  their  ad- 
dress to  Ireland  they  alluded  to  the  past  oppression  and  present 
opportunities  of  this  people  with  a  politic  show  of  sympathy 
and  friendship  calculated  at  once  to  foment  agitation  among 
them,  and  to  attach  to  themselves  the  numerous  bands  of  Irish 
emigrants  who  had  resorted  and  still  continued  to  resort  to  the 
American  provinces.  ^'  The  innocent  and  oppressed  Ameri- 
cans," they  declared,  ^^  naturally  desire  the  sympathy  and  good- 
wiU  of  a  humane  and  virtuous  people  who  themselves  have 
suffered  under  the  rod  of  the  same  oppressor."  i 

Having  thus  made  their  last  appeals  to  the  king  and  people  of 
Great  Britain,  the  congress  proceeded  to  organize  their  military 
force,  and  issued  bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  three  mil- 
lions of  Spanish  milled  dollars  (for  the  redemption  of  which 
the  confederated  colonies  were  pledged)  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  military  establishments  and  operations.^    Arli- 

1  Every  peraon  acquainted  with  Britith  history  ii  aware  of  the  important 
oonceasioBt  in  &yor  of  the  people  of  Ireland  that  were  extorted  from  Britaia 
by  the  progress  of  her  quarrel  with  America. 

'  This  expedient  was  preferred  to  direct  taxation,  which,  indeed,  the  con- 
fess was  not  authorized  to  impose.  The  Americans,  it  has  been  said,  during 
the  whole  contest,  discorered  a  much  greater  readiness  to  risk  their  lives  than 


th«ar  ibrtones  in  defence  of  their  liberty.    Their  leaders,*  accustomed  to  de-l 

lied  tol 


claim  against  all  taxation  but  that  which  emanated  from  the  provincial 
semblies*  were  afraid  to  claim  for  the  confress  a  Dower  which  was  denied 
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cles  of  war  for  the  regulation  of  the  continenta)  army  were 
framed  ;  measures  were  pursued  for  the  enlistment  of  regi- 
ments ;  and  a  declaration  or  manifesto  was  published,  setting 
forth  the  causes  and  necessity  of  recourse  to  arms,  and  withal 
protesting  that  American  resistance  would  end  as  soon  as 
American  wrongs  were  redressed.  A  battalion  of  artillery  was 
formed,  and  the  command  of  it  intrusted  to  Henry  Knox,  a 
native  of  Boston,  whom  the  force  of  his- genius  and  the  pe- 
culiar bent  of  his  taste  and  studies  had  already  qualified  to 
sustain  the  part  of  an  accomplished  master  of  the  art  of  war, 
-  and  whose  successful  exertions  in  the  sequel  to  improve  the 
American  ordnance  and  artillery  excited  the  surprise  and  ad- 
miration of  the  most  accomplished  officers  of  Europe.  In  all 
the  provinces  the  enlistment  of  troops  was  promoted  by  the 
operation  of  the  late  acts  of  pariiament,  which  deprived  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  America  of  their  usual  employments  and 
nneans  of  subsistence. 

The  nomination  of  a  commander-in-chief  of  the  American 
forces  was  the  next,  and  not  the  least  hnportant,  measure  which 
demanded  from  the  congress  the  united  exercise  of  its  wbdom. 
and  authority.  Its  choice  (and  never  was  choice  more  happily 
directed)  fell  upon  George  Washington,  whom  previous  scenes 
have  already  introduced  to  our  acquaintance,^  and  whose 
services,  especially  in  Braddock's  campaign,  had  been  always 
the  more  fondly  appreciated  by  his  countrjrmen,  from  the 
flattering  contrast  they  suggested  between  >  British  rashness 
and  misconduct,  and  American  skill,  foresight,  and  energy. 
The  deputies  of  the  New  Ei^and  States,  less  acquainted  with 
the  achievements  and  character  of  Washington  than  the  people 
of  the  soutberp  provinces,  and  warmly  admiring  their  own 
officers,  would  willmgly  have  conferred  this  high  dignity  upon 
one  of  them ;  and  Putnam,  Ward,  and  sevend  odiers  were 
named  as  candidates  ;  but  the  partisans  of  these  ofiicers,  per- 
ceiving that  Washington  possessed  a  majority  of  sufiSrages,  and 
that  his  was  the  name  the  most  widely  spread  alntmd  in  America, 
forbore  a  vain  opposition,  and  promoted  the  public  confidence 
bv  unitine  to  render  the  election  unanimous.  F  Jane  1 5.1    Of  the 
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Other  officers  who  bad  been  propoeed,  some,^  though  inhab- 
itants, were  not  natives  of  America  ;  and  some  had  distinguish- 
ed  themselves  by  undisguised  and  headlong  seal  for  American 
independence.  None  of  them  possessed  the  ample  fortune  of 
Washington,  who,  in  addition  to  this  advantage  and  to  the 
claim  arising  from  previous  services,  was  a  native  American  ; 
and  though  a  firm  friend  of  American  liberty,  yet  moderate  in 
his  relative  views  and  language,  and  beUeved  still  to  cherish 
the  hope,  or  at  least  the  wish,  of  reconcilement  with  the  parent 
state.  In  conferring  the  supreme  command  on  him,  the  parti- 
sans of  conciliation  meant  to  promote  a  friend,  and  the  parti- 
sans of  independence  hoped  to  gain  one.  Nature  and  fortune 
had  singularly  combmed  to  adapt  and  to  designate  this  in- 
dividual for  the  distinguished  situations  which  he  now  and  after^ 
wards  attained,  and  the  arduous  duties  they  involved.  A  long 
struggle  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  against  continual 
incursions  of  the  French  and  Indians,  —  the  command  of  a 
clumsy,  ill-organized  provincial  militia,  prouder  of  being  free 
citizens  than  effective  soldiers,  and  among  whom  he  had  to  in- 
troduce and  establish  the  restraints  of  discipline,  —  obliged 
with  minute  labor  and  constant  activity  to  superintend  and 
give  impulsion  to  every  department  of  the  service  over  which 
he  presided,  to  execute  as  well  as  order,  to  negotiate,  concil- 
iate, project,  conmiand,  and  endure  ;  —  there  could  not  have 
been  a  better  preparatory  education  for  the  office  of  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  motley,  ardent,  and  untrained  levies  that 
constituted  at  present  the  army  of  America.  His  previous 
functions  and  exertions,  arduous  rather  than  splendid,  excited 
respect  without  envy,'  and,  combined  with  the  influence  of 
his  character  and  manners,  qualified  him  to  exercise  command 
and  prepared  his  countrymen  to  brook  his  ascendency.  The 
language  and  deportment  of  this  truly  great  man  were  in  gener- 
al remarkably  exempt  from  every  strain  of  irregular  vehemence 
unA  Avprv  Avmntnm  of  indeliberate  thought  :  disclosinflr  an  even 
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of  an  elevated  soul.  Of  tins  moral  superiority,  as  of  all 
bimiaii  virtue,  part  was  the  fruit  of  wise  discipline  and  resolute 
selfi-control ;  for  Washington  was  naturally  passionate  and 
irritable,  and  had  iocreased  the  vigor  and  authority  of  every 
better  quality  of  his  mind  by  the  conquest  and  subjection  of 
those  rebellious  elements  of  its  composition.  Calm,  modest, 
and  reserved,  yet  dignified,  intrepid,  inflexibly  firm,  and  per- 
severing ;  indefatigably  industrious  and  methodical ;  just,  yet 
merciful  and  humane  ;  frugal  and  calculating,  yet  disinterested  ; 
circumspect,  yet  enterprising  ;  serious,  virtuous,  c<Misistent, 
temperate,  and  sincere, — his  moral  portraiture  displays  a 
blended  variety  of  excellence,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign 
a  predominant  lustre  to  any  particular  grace,  except  perhaps 
a  grave  majestic  composure.  Ever  superior  to  fortune,  be 
enjoyed  her  smiles  with  moderation,  endured  her  firowns  with 
serenity,  and  showed  himself  alike  in  victory  forbearing,  and  in 
defeat  undaunted.  No  danger  or  difficulty  could  disturb  his 
equanimity,  and  no  disaster  paraljrze  his  energy  or  dishearten 
his  confidence.  The  same  adverse  vicissitude  that  would 
have  drained  an  ordinary  breast  of  all  its  spirit  served  but  to 
call  forth  new  streams  of  vigor  from  Washington's  generous 
soul.  His  countenance  and  general  aspect  corresponded  with 
the  impression  produced  by  his  character.  Fixed,  firm,  col- 
lected, and  resolved,  yet  considerately  kind,  it  seemed  ccxn* 
posed  for  dignity  and  high  exploit.  A  sound  believer  in  the 
divine  doctrines  of  Christianity,  he  was  punctual  and  devout 
in  dischargmg  every  'public  and  private  office  of  Christian 
piety.  Perhaps  there  never  was  another  man  who  trod  with 
more  unsullied  honor  the  highest  ways  of  glory,  or  whose  per- 
sonal character  and  conduct  exercised  an  influence  so  power- 
fill  and  so  beneficial  on  the  destiny  of  a  great  nation.  That  he 
was  childless  was,  considering  his  situation,  a  £cMrtunate  cir- 
cumstance, as  it  obstructed  the  jealousies  that  might  have  im- 
paired the  public  confidence,  and  fecilitated  the  disinterested 
purpose  of  declining  all  emolument  for  his  services,^  — -  &  P^~ 
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diejr  would  nqipoit  and  adhere  to  him  with  their  fires  and 
fortunes  ;  and,  with  a  studied  conformity  to  the  famguage  of  the 
Roman  senate  in  seasons  of  public  danger,  instructed  him,  in 
the  discharge  of  the  great  trust  he  had  received,  to  make  it 
his  especial  care  that  th€  KbertUs  of  Jh^erica  receme  no  deiri' 
wumt.  Departing  to  assume  the  exercise  of  his  fonction  [ Jidj 
d],  Washington  found,  on  his  arrival  m  BCassachusetts,  that  the 
British  army,  in  two  divisi<Mis,  had  hitrenched  itself  on  Bunker's 
Hill  and  Dorchester  Neck,  adjoining  to  Boston,  where  it  was 
still  Uockaded  hj  the  American  forces  who  occupied  both 
sides  of  the  river  Charles.  About  two  months  afterwards, 
G^eneral  (rage  embarked  for  England,  and  the  command  of  the 
British  forces  devolved  on  Sir  William  Howe.^ 

The  partisans  of  the  American  cause  at  New  Yoik  had  al- 
ready regained  their  ascendency  in  the  councils  of  this  prov- 
ince, which  sent  representatives  to  the  present  congress,  and 
desired  advice  relative  to  the  conduct  that  should  be  pivsued 
'on  the  arrival  of  an  additional  body  of  British  troops,  which 
was  daily  expected  at  the  provincial  metropolis.  The  con- 
gress recommended  that  the  troops  should  be  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  barracks  at  New  Yoric,  but  not  suffmd  to  con- 
struct fortifications  or  assume  a  position  that  would  enaUe  them 
to  intercept  the  btercourse  between  the  city  and  the  country  ; 
that,  as  long  as  the  soldiers  demeaned  themselves  peaceably, 
they  should  be  treated  with  civility ;  but  that  the  inhabitants 
should  be  ready  to  repel  force  by  force.  The  British  minis- 
ters entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the  address  and  abflities  of 
Tryon,  the  governor  of  thb  province,  and  had  formed  expec- 
tations of  his  services  with  which  his  conduct  was  very  &r 
from  corresponding.  Struck  with  alarm  at  a  resdution  of  the 
Contmental  Congress  which  recommended  to  aD  the  provincial 
assemblies  and  comnuttees  the  arrest  of  impeded  per9an8j  of 
whatever  rank  or  station,  he  hastily  fled  from  New  Yoric  and 
took  shelter  on  board  of  a  British  ship  of  war. 

This  congress  first  applied  to  its  constituents  the  title  of  The 
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TiHht  Co^tderatid  CoUmiei  ;  a  oumeraticm,  however,  whkh 
they  were  soon  agreeably  invited  to  alter ;  for  on  the  20tb  of 
July,  a  day  which  they  had  solemnized  by  the  appointment  of  a 
last  throughout  America,  they  received  intelligence  that  Georgia 
now  acceded  to  the  general  union  and  had  elected  deputies  to 
congress.  The  cause  of  American  liber^  had  been  actively 
espoused  in  this  province  (which  now  contained  fifty  thousand 
white  inhabitants),  from  the  very  conmiencement  of  the  contro- 
versy with  Britain,  by  a  small  but  increasing  party,  of  which 
the  principal  leader  was  Noble  Wimberly  Jones,  a  physician, 
who  accompanied  Oglethorpe  in  his  first  voyage  from  England, 
and  who  distinguished  himself  by  a  warm  and  determined  op* 
position  to  the  Stamp  Act*  Recent  proof  was  afforded  to  the 
American  people  of  the  inclination  of  the  Georgians  in  favor  of 
the  common  cause.  Captain  Maitland  having  arrived  at  a  Geor- 
gian port  from  London  with  a  cargo  of  gunpowder,  the  people 
boarded  his  vessel  and  took  the  powder  into  their  own  posses* 
sion.  All  the  counteracting  efforts  and  policy  of  Sir  James 
Wright,  the  governor,  though  pursued  with  consummate  skill, 
prudence,  and  vigor,  and  supported  by  the  influence  of  his  well 
deserved  popularity,  were  insufficient  to  repress  the  rising  spirit 
of  resistance  in  this  the  youngest  and  weakest  of  the  provincial 
commonwealths.  The  congress,  now  representing  The  Thir- 
teen States  of  North  America,  resolved  [July  25]  to  main- 
tain a  body  of  forces,  not  exceeding  five  thousand  in  number, 
within  the  province  of  New  York  ;  and,  having  organized  a 
post-office  establishment  extending  from  Falmouth  in  New  Eng- 
land to  Savannah  in  Georgia,  unanimously  appointed  Franklin 
the  postmaster-general.  [July  26.]  This  eminent  philosopher 
and  politician,  divided  between  his  attachment  to  American 
liberty  and  his  desire  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  British 
empire,  employed  much  of  his  time  in  projecting  alternately 
plans  of  reconcilement  with  Britam,  and  of  permanent  union  and 
confederation  between  the  States  of  America.^ 

The  national  congress,  having  made  provision  for  the  estab- 

■  No  less  divided  were  the  sentiments  of  Franklin's  grand-nephew,  Jona- 
than Wiliiaoifl,  afterwards  a  general  in  the  American  serrice.    Wntini|  from 
I  France  this  year.  Williams  says,  '*  Although  I  profess  myself  an  American,  I 
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lishiiient  of  bospitab  adapted  to  the  reception  of  twenty  tboo- 
sand  sick  or  wounded  men,  adjourned  for  a  month.  [August 
1.]  On  their  reassembling  [September  5],  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  their  deliberations  was  the  expediency  of  an  invasion  of 
Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating  the  expected  attack  of 
a  British  force  from  that  quarter.  To  the  issue  of  these  de- 
fiberations  we  shall  subsequently  advert.  During  the  |»«8ent 
session,  Pejrton  Randolph,  the  first  president  of  the  congress, 
suddenly  died.  He  had  vacated  the  chair  b  May  preceding, 
and  John  Hancock  had  been  elected  his  successcH*.^  In  one 
instance,  the  members  of  this  congress  overestimated,  ot  at 
least  practically  outstripped,  the  general  pace  of  sentiment  and 
opinion  in  America,  and  exposed  themselves  to  the  chaige  of 
incautious  precipitancy.  They  composed  and  pubhsbed  a  plan 
of  federal  association  (similar  to  that  which  was  ultimately  adopt- 
ed) between  all  the  provinces,  by  which  a  permanent  congress 
was  to  be  established,  and  vested  with  power  to  administer  the 
general  defence,  and  regulate  all  financial  operations  and  other 
matters  appertaining  to  this  function,  tUl  a  happy  reconcfliation 
with  Britain  should  be  eflfected.  This  su^estion,  whether 
premature  or  not  (for  it  was  perhaps  intended  to  fiuniliarize 
the  minds  of  men  with  a  prospect  from  which  they  might  be 
expected  at  first  to  recoil),  excited  a  general  demur  and  hesi- 
tation throughout  America ;  but  only  in  North  Carolina  did  it 
meet  with  a  distinct  and  positive  rejection.  The  provmcial 
assemblies  were  averse  to  part  with  so  much  power  as  it  was 
proposed  to  confer  on  the  general  congress  ;  and  many  per^ 
sons  shrunk  in  temporary  panic  from  a  measure  which  they 
justly  regarded  as  destructive  of  all  prospect  and  chance  of 
pacific  al&commodation  with  Britain.  With  this  exception,  the 
proceedings  of  the  present  congress,  even  more  than  those  of 
the  former,  were  the  theme  of  grateful  applause  throughout  the 
American  States,  who  imitated  its  language,  and,  though  reluc- 
tant to  invest  it  with  express  legislative  authority,  yet  willingly 
gave  the  force  of  laws  to  its  counsels  and  recommendations. 
The  convention  of  South  Carolina,  in  an  address  to  Lord 
William  Campbell,  the  new  governor*  of  this  province,  de- 
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dared,  as  the  coogress  bad  done,  that  thej  adhered  to  the 
British  crown,  though  they  took  arms  against  British  granny. 
Some  of  the  leading  patriots  in  the  province,  suspecting  that 
the  governor  was  fomenting  a  conspiracy  of  the  Rojralists  against 
the  cause  of  America,  employed  M'Donald,  a  captain  in  the 
provincial  militia,  to  discover  the  governor's  policy  by  feigning 
lo  share  his  sentiments.  Lord  Wilh'am  unwarily  avowed  the 
reality,  and  disclosed  the  particulars  of  the  intrigue  he  was 
conducting ;  but  soon  perceiving  the  snare  into  which  he  had 
fallen,  and  learning  that  it  was  proposed  to  arrest  him,  he  fled 
from  Charleston,  and,  as  a  last  resource,  endeavoured  (not  un- 
success&illy),  by  insidious  addresses  to  the  remains  of  the  un- 
fortunate party  called  Regulators  in  North  Carolina,  to  recruit 
the  force  of  the  Royalbts,  and  rekindle  the  embers  of  civil  war. 
The  convention  of  Virginia  declared  before  Ood  and  the  icorld 
that  they  bore  true  faith  to  the  king,  and  would  disband  their 
forces  whenever  the  liberties  of  America  were  restored  ;  —  as 
doubtless  they  did,  —  though  not  till  after  Britain  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  America. 

In  this  province  the  march  oi  the  Revolution  was  accelerated 
by  the  intemperate  measures  of  Lord  Dunmore,  the  governor. 
Having  by  a  sudden  and  clandestine  operation  removed  a  por- 
tion of  the  public  stores  during  the  night  from  Williamsburg  on 
board  of  armed  vessels,  and  finding  his  conduct  sharply  ar- 
nugned  by  the  provincial  convention,  he  retorted  their  censure 
and  condemned  all  their  proceedings  in  a  proclamadon  which 
concluded  with  the  usual  formula  of  ^^6od  save  the  king." 
They  replied  to  him  by  a  proclamation  which  concluded  with 
<<  God  save  the  liberties  of  America  " ;  and  Patrick  Henry 
marched  against  him  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  the  pro« 
vincial  militia.  Lord  Dunmore,  who  at  first  solemnly  swore, 
that,  if  any  violence  were  offered  to  himself,  he  would  proclaim 
liberty  to  all  the  negro  slaves  in  the  province,  and  lay  Williams- 
burg in  ashes,  finding  that  his  menaces  inflamed  the  public 
rage,  instead  of  inspiring  fear,  was  obliged  to  procure  a  res- 
pite from  the  approaching  danger  by  granting  a  bill  of  ex- 
change for  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  stores  which  had  been 
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kept  him  free)  with  the  popular  par^9  he  fled  hasdly  from 
Williamsburg,  took  refuge  on  board  the  Fowey,  a  British  man- 
of-war,  and  thus  practically  abdicated  his  functions,  —  an  ex- 
ample, which,  greatly  to  their  own  discredit,  and  unhappily  for 
the  interest  of  the  principles  they  espoused,  was  followed  by 
several  of*  the  other  royal  governors  of  American  provinces. 
The  Virginian  assembly  invited  their  fugitive  governs  to  re- 
turn, which  he  refused  to  do  unless  they  would  previously  an- 
nounce their  acceptance  of  Lord  North's  conciUatary  prapon- 
Hon.  He  even  refused  to  signify  his  assent  to  certain  statutory 
regulations  which  awaited  ttis  formality,  unless  the  members 
of  assembly  would  attend  him  and  solicit  his  concurrence  on 
board  the  British  vessel.  The  assembly  replied  by  an  address 
(composed  by  Thomas  Jefferson)  which  announced  a  firm  and 
dignified  rejection  of  those  requisitions,  and  concluded  with  an 
^^  appeal  to  the  even-handed  justice  of  that  Being  who  doth  no 
wrong,  eamesdy  beseeching  him  to  illuminate  the  councils 
and  prosper  the  endeavours  of  those  to  whom  America  has 
confided  her  hopes,  that,  through  their  wise  direction,  we  may 
again  see  reunited  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  prosperi^,  and 
the  most  perfect  harmony  with  Great  Britam."  In  imitation 
of  the  measure  recommended  by  the  general  congress  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, a  provisional  government  was  now  established  in 
Virginia.  Lord  Dunmore,  however,  still  continued  to  hover 
about  and  menace  the  coasts  of  the  province,  and  by  procla- 
mations invited  the  inhabitants  of  Tory  principles  to  make 
head  against  the  rebeh,  and  negro  slaves  to  gain  their  freedom 
by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  king.^  Landing  at  Norfolk  [Oc- 
tober 15]  with  a  party  of  these  adherents,  he  destroyed  ot 
carried  away  a  considerable  quantity  of  ordnance.  By  other 
attacks  of  a  similar  description,  he  ravaged  many  parts  of  the 
[H*ovince  confided  by  Britain  to  his  superintending  care,  and 
excited  additional  rage  and  hatred  against  the  authority  which 
he  professed  to  represent  and  administer.     Among  the  fore- 
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most  of  the  VirgiDians  to  take  arms  in  defence  of , the  popular 
cause  was  George  Wythe,  who,  though  highly  distinguished  as 
a  lawyer  and  statesman,  was  always  inclined  to  approve  his 
patriotism  rather  by  actions  than  by  words,  and,  diligently  inur- 
ing himself  to  the  toils  and  other  (hities  of  the  field,  would  have 
continued  to  pursue  a  mUitary  career,  if  the  voice  of  his  coun- 
trjrmen  had  not  recalled  him  to  participate  in  their  legislative 
councik  as  the  sphere  in  which  his  peculiar  talents  were  likely 
to  be  exerted  with  the  greatest  advantage. 

Wentworth,  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  alarmed  at, 
the  spread  of  revolutionary  sentiments  in  this  province,  retired 
from  his  post ;  and  thus  accelerated  the  advance  of  the  Revo- 
lution, by  enabling  or  compelling  the  partisans  of  liber^  openly 
to  assume,  without  appearing  to  usurp,  the  admmistration  of 
the  supreme  executive  power  which  he  had  vacated.  Martin, 
the  governor  of  North  Carolina,  from  real  or  affected  appre- 
hension for  his  own  safety,  caused  his  house  to  be  surrounded 
with  cannon,  of  which  several  pieces  were  seized  and  carried 
off  by  the  people.  Alarmed  at  the  outrage  which  his  own 
preparation  had  provoked,  Martin  took  refuge  in  Fort  John- 
son, on  the  river  of  Cape  Fear,  where  he  endeavoured  to  rally 
around  him  a  number  of  Scottish  emigrants  who  regarded  with 
aversion  a  final  rupture  with  Britain,  and  to  excite  insurrection 
among  the  negro  slaves  of  the  colonists  ;  but  he  was  forced  to 
evacuate  his  stronghold,  and  to  fly  from  the  province,  by  the 
approach  of  a  body  of  provincial  troops  conducted  by  Colonel 
Ashe,  who  abandoned  the  service  of  the  British  king  and  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  American  people.  The  spirit  of 
resistance  already  kindled  in  the  southern  provinces  was 
chafed  to  the  highest  pitch  of  vindictive  exasperation  by  the 
insidious  addresses  of  Martin,  Lord  Dunmore,  and  other  Bgt- 
ish  functionaries,  to  the  negro  slaves  in  America.  This  mflu- 
ence  was  doubtless  experienced  in  Maryland,  where  a  popular 
congress  now  assumed  the  functions  of  the  provincial  assem- 
bly, and  where  the  planters  foimd  no  inconsistency  or  contra- 
diction between  their  claims  as  freemen  and  their  possessions 
as  slave-owners.*     A  remarkable  activity  of  martial  prepara- 
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don  was  exerted  in  diis  province  ;  the  principal  inhabitants  set 
the  example  of  arming  themselves ;  and  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress, besides  levying  and  expending  large  sums  of  nKNiey  for 
the  procurement  of  ammunition,  commanded  every  citizen  to 
provide  himself  with  arms,  under  pain  of  beii^  proclaimed  an 
enemy  to  his  country.  Corresponding  movements  and  pro- 
ceedings took  place  in  the  neighbouring  province  of  Del- 
aware. 

Franklin,  the  governor  of  New  Jersey,  perceiving  that  hia 
people  were  daily  falling  away  firom  their  allegiance  to  Britain, 
and  that  his  authority  over  them  was  merely  nominal,  contented 
himself  with  expressing  to  the  provincial  assembly  the  r^ret 
with  which  he  beheM  the  existing  troubles  and  heard  the 
wishes  that  were  breathed  for  American  independence  ;  for  his 
own  personal  security  he  declared  that  he  desired  no  better 
safeguard  than  the  good  faith  of  the  people  of  New  Jersey. 
The  assembly  in  answer  protested  that  he  was  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing the  Americans  to  be  aiming  at  national  independence  ; 
that  he  might  disnuss  aH  doubt  and  mquietude  with  regard  to  his 
own  safety  ;  that  they  could  not  compose  the  existing  troubles  ; 
and,  earnestly  deploring  them,  must  still  more  keenly  regret  the 
unjust  and  tyrannical  acts  of  parliament  from  which  they  arose* 
But  not  long  after.  Governor  Franklin,  persisting  in  a  vain  ad- 
herence to  the  cause  of  British  prerogative,  was  denounced  as  an 
enemy  of  his  country,  and  deposed  and  imprisoned  by  the  people 
of  New  Jersey.  In  all  the  States  of  North  America,  before  the 
close  of  the  present  year,  the  sceptre  had  substantially  depart- 
ed from  Great  Britain ;  and  not  only  a  vast  preponderance  of 
numbers,  but  the  efiectual  authority,  and  in  many  parts  the  open 
and  exclusive  administration  of  municipal  power,  belonged  to 
th^  partisans  of  American  revolt  and  liberty.^  In  Georgia, 
diough  a  convention  representing  the  majority  of  the  people 
signified  their  adherence  to  the  American  cause  and  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  yet  their  ascendency  was  disputed  and  their 
efficiency  controlled  by  the  number  of  Royalists  inhabiting  the 
province,  and  by  the  presence  oi  a  detachment  of  British 
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troops  quartered  in  it.  These  troops,  after  a  bloody  combat, 
succeeded  in  recapturing  the  fort  of  Sayannab,  which  had  been 
occiqpied  by  a  party  of  the  insurgents  ;  but  this  adrantage  was 
counterbalanced  by  the  arriyal  of  ap  American  regiment  which 
the  congress  embodied  and  despatched  for  the  protection  of 
liberty  in  Georgia.  Sir  James  Wright,  the  governor  of  this 
province,  was  arrested  by  the  daring  effort  of  a  small  troop  of 
volunteers,  commanded  by  Colonel  Habersham,  and  imprisoned 
by  decree  of  the  provincial  assembly.  Liberated  on  parole, 
be  violated  his  engagement,  and  by  nocturnal  flight  gained  the 
shdter  of  a  British  ship  of  war  that  was  stationed  at  Tybee. 

The  system  of  predatory  and  vindictive  hostility,  which  we 
have  seen  Lord  Dunmore  embrace,  was  pursued  by  many  of 
the  British  commanders  in  a  manner  little  creditable  to  the  wis- 
dom of  their  views  or  the  generosity  of  their  sentiments.  Li* 
fiituated  with  tyrannical  insolence,  they  provoked  the  Ameri- 
cans by  menace  and  contumely,  and  rendered  them  desperate 
by  a  barbarous  cruelty  and  devastation.  Wallace,  a  captain  in 
the  British  navy,  whose  vessel  was  appointed  to  cruise  along 
the  coasts  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  judged  himself 
warranted  by  the  present  posture  of  afiairs  to  launch  indiscrim- 
inate havoc  on  the  inhabitants  of  America,  and  accordmgly 
ravaged  and  destroyed  every  village  and  hamlet  that  his  guns 
could  reach.  The  provmce  of  Massachusetts,  on  receiving 
this  mtelligence,  promptly  despatched  a  military  force,  under 
the  command  of  General  Lee,  to  the  assistance  of  their  allies  \ 
and  the  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  decreed  the  pains  of  death 
and  confiscation  of  goods  on  all  who  should  hold  even  the  slight- 
est correspondence  with  the  forces  of  the  British  king.  CM* 
this  decree  a  practical  application  was  straightway  adminis- 
tered by  an  act  of  the  same  assembly  confiscating  various  es- 
tates (and  among  others  an  estate  in  Rhode  Island  belonging 
to  Hutchinson,  the  ex-governor  of  Massachusetts),  of  which  the 
owners  were  declared  by  the  act  to  be  traitors  to  the  liberty  of 
America.     In  compliance  with  a  resolve  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
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paltry  cause  of  offence,  Mowat,  the  commander  of  a  British 
sloop  of  war,  who  had  frequently  been  entertained  at  Falmouth 
with  the  most  friendly  hospitality,  was  roughly  seised  and  de- 
tained for  a  few  minutes  by  some  individuals  who  were  infuri- 
ated by  the  recent  news  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill.  He 
was  instantly  released  by  the  interposition  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants ;  but,  mcensed  at  the  affront,  he  complained  of  it  to 
the  British  Admiral  Greaves,  who  was  too  easily  persuaded  to 
intrust  him  with  a  number  of  armed  vesseb,  with  which  he  ar- 
rived at  the  devoted  town  on  the  17th  of  October.  Next  day, 
he  opened  a  heavy  cannonade  and  bombardmrat,  which,  with 
the  aid  of  a  party  sent  on  shore  under  cover  of  the  naval  guns, 
reduced  the  greater  part  of  the  town  to  ashes.  A  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  dwelling-houses  and  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  warehouses  were  destroyed  on  this  occasion.! 

Nothing  could  be  more  impolitic  on  the  part  of  Britain  than 
such  a  system  of  warfare,  of  which  the  indiscriminate  havoc  in- 
volved every  party,  hostile,  neutral,  or  friendly,  in  one  common 
destruction.  ^^  It  is  calculated,"  said  Edmund  Burke  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  '^  to  produce  the  highest  degree  of  irritatiim 
and  animosity,  but  never  has  induced  and  never  can  induce  any 
one  people  to  become  subjects  to  the  government  of  another.  It 
is  a  kind  of  war  adapted  to  distress  an  independent  people,  but 
not  to  coerce  disobedient  subjects."  The  men  whom  those 
ravages  deprived  of  home  and  employment  were  constrained  to 
seek  a  refuge  in  the  American  camp  ;  and  were  provoked  to 
hostility  or  confirmed  in  it  by  resentment  against  the  British, 
and  by  gratitude  to  their  own  countrymen,  by  whom  their  fam- 
ilies were  sheltered  and  supported.  The  British  troops,  in 
conformity  with  the  language  of  their  government,  long  contin- 

>  .Annual  Register  for  1775.  Gordon.  Wirt.  Burk.  Bradford.  Ramsay. 
Holmes.  Pitkin.  Dwigbt.  Botta.  Tacker*8  Ltfe  of  Jeferoon,  WalsK^s 
^^poal,  McGuire*s  ReUgious  Opinioru  of  WoMngUm.  CoUectUma  qftke  Gmfr- 
gui  Historical  Society.  Some  American  politicians  showed  a  disposition  to  re- 
taliate the  devastations  committed  by  the  British  troops.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  by  the  instigation,  or  at  least  with  the  encouragement,  of 
Silas  Deane,  the  American  envoy  to  France,  that  an  English  vagabond,  named 
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ued  to  regard  the  Americans  rather  as  rebth  ^  whom  they  were 
sent  to  chastise,  than  as  legitimate  belligerents  entitled  to  claim 
the  courtesies  of  civilized  war,  —  a  consideration  more  fitted  to 
enhance  the  cruelty  than  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  their  own 
war&re.  In  a  contest  with  America,  the  main  advantage 
which  Britain  possessed  was  the  superior  discipline  of  her 
troops ;  but  this  advantage  was  dimmished  by  the  indulgence 
of  a  barbarous  license  and  cruelty,  productive  of  disorderly 
habits  and  corruptive  of  the  principle  of  discipline  ;  and  it  was 
balanced  by  the  conviction  inevitably  impressed  on  the  British 
officers  and  soldiers,  that  their  triumph  would  be  attended  with 
little  honor  and  their,  defeat  with  deep  disgrace.  The  Amer- 
icans, on  the  contrary,  were  prepared  to  rush  into  the  contest 
with  all  the  energy  mspired  by  an  indignant  detestation  of 
the  oppressicm  which  they  hoped  to  repel,  and  a  firm  and  ani- 
mating conviction  of  the  justice,  advantage,  and  glory  of  the 
objects  which  they  hoped  to  obtain.  And  as  the  war  was  pro- 
longed, they  acquired  by  experience  that  discipline  which  alone 
gave  any  superiority  to  the  arms  of  their  opponents. 

The  Massachusetts  assembly  having  passed  an  act  for  the 
equipment  of  armed  vessels,  and  for  granting  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  against  the  shipping  of  Britain,  a  privateer,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Manly,  of  Marblehead,  was  quickly  put  to 
sea,  and  soon  after  [November  29, 1775]  captured  a  brig  from 
Woolwich  containing  a  great  quantity  of  military  stores  and 
anmumition,  and,  almost  in  immediate  sequence  to  this  achieve- 
ment, a  number  of  vessels  from  London,  Glasgow,  and  Liver- 
pool, freighted  with  cargoes  destined  for  the  use  of  the  British 
forces.     A  court  of  admiralty  was  formed  by  the  provincial 

'  Some  of  the  British  commanders,  with  ostentatioas  insalt,  applied  this  ep- 
ithet to  the  Americans,  even  at  the  time  when  a  prudent  regard  to  their  own 
safety  imperiously  withheld  them  from  inflicting  the  treatment  correspondinc 
to  it.  In  August,  1775,  General  Gage,  writing  to  Washington,  who  had  taxed 
liim  with  cruelty  to  the  American  |»risoners  in  Boston,  strongly  denied  the 
charge,  and  plumed  himself  on  his  kind  and  humane  treatment  of  men  whom 
at  the  same  time  he  characterized  as  ^*  rebels  whose  lives  by  the  laws  of  the 
land  are  destined  to  the  cord,*'  He  added  that  his  prisoners  were  tieated 
though  humanely  yet  indiscriminately,  "  as  I  acknowledce  no  rank  that  is  not 
derived  from  the  kmg."  To  this  remark  Washington  replied,  ^  You  affect.  Sir, 
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ftuthoritiaB ;  and  by  ito  sentence,  the  prises  were  formally  coo- 
demned.  A  detachment  of  the  militia  of  New  Jersey,  embark- 
ing in  a  small  coasting-vessel,  surprised,  boarded,  and  captured 
a  large  British  ship,  carryii^  cattle,  coals,  and  beer  to  the 
troops  at  Boston.  A  distinguished  actor  in  this  achiev^nent 
was  Aaron  Ogden,  whom  a  long  and  gallant  career  of  service 
in  his  country's  cause  subsequently  conducted  to  the  hi^iest 
municipal  honors  that  his  native  provbce  could  confer.  South 
Carolina  was  early  and  active  in  martial  preparation  ;  but  tl^ 
whole  quantity  of  powder  in  the  province  did  not  exceed  three 
thousand  pounds.  The  occasion  seemii^  to  require  extraor- 
dinary exertions  for  obtaining  a  farther  supply  of  this  essential 
commodity,  a  committee  of  twelve  persons,  authorized  by  the 
provincial  assembly,  sailed  from  Charleston  for  East  Florida 
(which  retained  its  adherence  to  the  British  government),  and, 
boarding  by  surprise  a  British  vessel  near  St.  Aogustine, 
brought  off  fifteen  thousand  pounds  of  powder.^  Before  the 
close  of  the  year,  the  Continental  Congress  gave  orders  for  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  thirteen  vessels  of  war. 

The  British  government  at  this  crisis  betrayed  no  symptom 
of  wavering  m  its  purpose  to  effect  by  force  the  submission  of 
the  Americah  people.*  The  king  refused  even  to  notice  the 
second  petition  of  the  congress,  and,  at  the  opening  of  parlia- 
ment in  October,  declared  that  the  colonists  were  in  a  state  of 
actual  revolt,  and  that  the  object  of  their  rebellion  was  to 
establish  an  independent  empire.  He  added,  that,  to  defeat 
their  purpose,  the  most  vigorous  and  decisive  measures  were 
necessary  ;  and  that  he  had  increased  all  his  forces,  and  also 
engaged  the  aid  of  a  body  of  Hessians 'and  other  German  sti- 
pendiary troops.  An  application  which  this  monarch  had  pre- 
viously addressed  to  the  States  General  of  Holland,  for  leave 
to  engage  in  his  service  some  battalions  of  Scottish  adven- 

I  Ebenezer  Piatt,  one  of  the  persons  who  performed  this  exploit,  haviM 
fallen  soon  after  into  the  hands  of  the  British  foroes.  was  sent  to  EncIaDO. 
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birers  who  were  trolled  und^'  tbe  banners  of  the  Dutch  re- 
public, met  with  a  positive  refusal.  Although  the  emplojmem 
of  German  merceparies  in  a  quarrel  between  the  king  of  Brit- 
am  and  his  own  subjects  wti$  severeljr  censured  by  the  wiser 
and  more  liberal  of  tbe  British  politicians,  the  views  and  policj 
of  the  court  obtained  the  acquiescence  of  large  majorities  m 
both  of  the  legislative  chambers. 

The  second  petition  of  the  congress  to  the  king  had  been  in- 
trusted to  Richard  Peno,  one  of  tbe  proprietaries  of  PennsyK- 
vania  and  formerly  goverm^r  of  this  province,  who  conveyed  it 
to  London,  but,  on  presentii^  it  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  was  per- 
emptorily informed  that  no  answer  uould  be  rehwned.  Penn 
had  since  remained  more  than  two  months  in  England  with- 
out the  slightest  iirteroourse  or  communication  with  the  minis- 
ters, — a  circumstance  whidi  excited  jiist  but  unheeded  censure 
in  the  House  of  Connnons,  — when,  in  consequence  of  a  voo^ 
tion  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  he  was  examined  on  the  state  of 
affiurs  in  America  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.  In  his 
answers  to  tbe  questions  which  were  addressed  to  him  on  this 
occasion,  Penn  (who  was  himself  no  friend  to  American  revolt 
or  independence)  affirmed  that  tbe  Continentid  Congress  was 
universally  respected  and  imjdicitly  obeyed  in  America  ;  that 
in  Pennsylvania  more  than  twenty  diousand  effective  men,  in- 
cluding the  most  respectable  inbabitams  of  the  province,  had 
voluntarily  trolled  themselves  to  undertake  actual  service,  if 
necessity  required ;  and  thai  the  Pennsylvaniana  perfectly  un- 
derstood the  arts  of  casing  cannon  and  of  making  gunpowder 
and  smaD  arms ;  that  the  Americans  were  as  expert  as  Ae 
Europeans  in  ship-building  ;  that  the  language  of  the  congress 
expressed  undoubtedly  tbe  general  sense  of  the  people  of  Amer> 
ica  ;  and  that  the  petition  to  the  king  with  which  he  had  been' 
intrusted  was  considered  in  America  as  an  olive-branch,  and 
bad  procured  him  there  numerous  complknents  as  the  messen- 
ger of  peaee ;  that  in  proportion  to  the  hope  which  had  been 
attached  in  America  to  the  petition  would,  be  feared,  be  tbe 
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they  would,  he  believed,  embrace  the  policy  of  courting  for- 
eign succour  ;  and  that  it  was  little  likely  that  even  the  presence 
of  a  strong  military  force  would  induce  many  colonists  to 
support  the  pretensions  of  the  British  parliament  against  the 
authority  of  the  American  congress.  When  Penn  had  with- 
drawn, it  was  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ^^  that  the  mat- 
ter of  the  American  petition  affords  ground  for  conciliation  of 
the  unhappy  difference  subsisting  between  the  mother  country 
and  the  colonies,  and  that  it  is  highly  necessary  that  proper 
steps  be  immediately  taken  for  attaining  so  desirable  an  object ''; 
but  after  a  long  and  violent  debate  the  motion  was  rejected. 

In  the  close  of  the  year  [December],  an  act  of  parliament 
was  passed,  authorizing  the  confiscation  of  all  American  ships 
and  cargoes,  and  of  all  the  vesseb  of  other  countries  engaged  m 
trading  with  the  American  ports.  One  of  die  opponents  of  this 
measure  in  the  House  of  Commons  remarked,  that,  tfs  the  indis- 
criminate rapine  proclaimed  by  the  statute  would  oblige  even 
the  most  submissively  disposed  of  the  Americans  to  unite  with 
their  countrymen  in  resistance,  it  ought  to  receive  the  title  of 
"An  act  for  more  effectually  carrying  mto  execution  the  re- 
Bchrea  of  congress.''  By  a  clause  in  this  act,  which  was 
much  and  jusdy  reprobated,  the  commanders  of  Britbh  ships 
of  war  were  empowered  to  seize  the  crews  of  all  American 
vessels  whatever,  and,  besides  confiscating  their  property,  com- 
pel them  to  take  arms  against  then*  countrymen  under  pain  of 
being  treated  as  mutineers.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  wisdom 
and  eloquence  of  LordChadiam,  Charies  Fox,  Edmtmd  Burke^ 
and  other  great  statesmen,  were  exerted  to  inspire  their  coun- 
trymen with  milder,  juster,  and  more  generous  counsels.  ^^  Is 
there  either  justice  or  consistency,"  they  demanded, "  in  despoil* 
ing  a  man  of  Us  goods  as  a  foreign  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time 
compelling  him  to  serve  the  state  as  a  citizen? "  The  king,  to^ 
gether  with  the  great  body  of  the  pariiament  and  nation,^  was 
bent  on  ven«:eance  and  war.     Whatever  estimate  mifrht  be 
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imposed  on  it  for  the  fancied  advantage  of  Britain ;  and  the 
strong,  though  erroneous,  impression  of  this  advantage  that  was 
commonly  entertained  exerted  a  deep  and  active  influence  on  the 
opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  British  people.  In  Scotland,  es- 
pecially, where  political  liberty  was  little  known  or  valued,  and 
where  the  sentiments  engendered  by  the  feudal  system  of  man- 
ners still  survived  its  decay,  there  was  manifested  an  earnest  and 
general  approbation  of  the  language  and  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  a  most  animated  inveteracy  against  the  Americlms. 
The  ministers  themselves  declared  openly  in  both  houses  of  par- 
liament that  they  had  been  duped  and  misled  by  erroneous  repre- 
sentations of  the  condition  and  sentiments  of  the  colonial  popula- 
tion ;  and  Lord  Barrington,  one  of  their  colleagues,  while  he 
protested  that  America  must  be  subdued  in  order  to  preserve  her 
constitutional  dependence  on  Britain,  admitted  that  the  project  of 
imposing  taxes  on  her  people  could  no  longer  be  rationally  en- 
tertained. So  baseless  did  the  original  views  and  pretensions 
of  Britain  already  appear  to  have  been  !  The  other  ministers, 
indeed  (with  the  exception  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who,  pro- 
fessing that  he  had  been  fttally  deceived,  abrupdy  forsook 
them  and  became  the  advocate  of  reconcilement  with  Amer- 
ica), were  fain  to  modify  the  impression  of  disappointment 
produced  by  Lord  Barrington's  language,  which  to  some  of 
their  alarmed  supporters  they  represented,  with  more  or  less 
sincerity,  as  a  mere  politic  device  employed  to  divide  and 
weaken  the  Americans.  Lord  Mansfield,  the  chief  justice  of 
England,  m  defending  the  ministerial  policy,  declared  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  entertain  or  discuss 
the  questions  of  original  right  and  ]svrong,  that  the  nation  was 
engaged  in  war  and  must  disregard  every  object  but  victory, 
and  that  ^^  the  justice  of  the  cause  must  give  way  to  the  exi- 
gence of  our  present  situation."  "If  we  do  not,  my  Lords, 
get  the  better  of  America,''  said  he,  ^'  America  will  get  the 
better  of  us."  Littleton,  formerly  governor  of  South  Caroli- 
na, now  a  member  of  the  House  of  Cooomoos,  defended  the 
propriety  and  predicted  the  efficacy  of  martial  rigor  on  the 
part  of  Britain ;  protesting,  that,  •'*  if  a  few  regiments  were 
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The  only  potentates  in  Europe  that  showed  any  loeKnatiDn  to 
second  the  poUcy  of  the  British  court  were  the  kings  of  Den- 
mark and  Porti^  ;  the  former  of  whom  this  year  bsned  an 
edict  prohibiting  his  subjects  from  trading  witfi  the  Ammcans. 
By  the  Portuguese  monarch  there  was  published  in  the  M- 
lowmg  year  a  proclamadon  declaring  that  the  cause  <^  the 
British  king  was  the  common  cause  of  all  sovereign  princes  ; 
and  prohibiting  his  subjects  from  holding  any  intercourse  what- 
evei*  with  the  Americans,  and  the  ships  and  natives  of  Amer- 
ica fiom  preswning  to  enter  lus  dommioDs. 

An  enterprise  deeply  affecting  the  reladre  interests  of  Brit- 
ain and  America,  and  materially  advancing  their  quarrel,  had 
latterly  been  embraced  by  the  American  cimgress,  and  carried 
into  eflfect  by  the  vigor  of  Washington.  The  movements  of 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  and  the  British  troops  whom  he  commanded, 
in  Canada,  led  the  American  congress  to  anticipate  from  this 
quarter  a  formidaUe  invasion  of  their  northwestern  frontier. 
To  counteract  the  impending  blow  by  an  attack  an  the  quar- 
ter whence  it  was  expected  to  proceed,  the  American  leaders 
were  sensible,  was  to  divest  their  warfare  of  its  merely  defen- 
sive aspect,  and  to  make  a  daring  advance  to  the  assumption 
of  nati<Mial  independence.  But  they  perceived  that  the  dan- 
ger with  which  they  were  menaced  was  great  and  imminent ; 
diey  deemed  it  mconsistent  with  reason  and  policy  to  await  a 
stroke  idiich  might  be  diverted  by  a  timely  ex^on  of  vigor  ; 
and  they  warmly  protested  that  no  man  was  moralty  obKged 
lo  remain  an  inactive  spectator  of  the  conduct  of  an  enemy 
who  was  loading  a  gun  for  his  destruction.  Of  the  con- 
sequent expeditions  into  Canada  which  were  projected  by  the 
congress  and  executed  by  their  forces  a  de^ed  accotmt 
would  be  foreign  to  th6  purpose  of  this  woric,  of  whi<^  the 
ooncludmg  portion  r^rds  as  its  main  object  the  history  of  the 
international  quarrel,  and  views  the  mflitary  operations  as  (com- 
paratively) unimportant, .  except  in  so  far  as  they  displiq^ed, 
inspired,  or  coi^rmed  b  the  Americans  the  purpose  ot  final 
and  absohite  revolt.^     The  conduct  of  die  enterprise  to  which 
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we  shall  now  briefly  tdvert  was  comaoitted  lo  Greoenib  Scbuy- 
kat  and  MoD^omery,  of  wbom  the  first  was  soon  obliged  by- 
bad  health  to  ivtire  from  active  service.  Montgomery  com- 
meoced  the  si^  of  St.  John's  and  oompdled  it  to  stinrender, 
after  a  bloody  action,  in  which  he  defeated  a  Britbh  force  thai 
marched  to  its  relief.  During  the  siege,  Ethan  AUen,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  by  the  surprise  of  Ticonderoga,  fell  imo 
the  hands  of  a  party  of  the  enemy's  troops,  and,  instead  of 
being  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  was  sent  to  England  fet- 
tered as  a  traitcv.  Mcmtgomery,  advancing  firom  St.  John's, 
took  unresisted  possession  of  Montreal,  from  which  Sir  Guy 
Carietcm,  by  a  hi»ty  flight  and  in  disguised  appard,  with  diCcul- 
ty  escaped  to  Quebec  Washington  had  previously  detached 
against  this  phK^  a  fcM^e  commanded  by  Arnold,  which,  after 
enduring  the  most  dreadful  hardships  and  exerting  the  most 
admirable  fortitude  and  energy,  suddenly  emerged  from  the 
depths  of  an  unexplored  wilderness,  and  struck  the  city  and  its 
defenders  with  astonishment  and  consternation.  But  arrested 
at  dus  critical  moment  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  boats  in 
cnrder  to  cross  the  St.  Lawrence,  Aroold  and  his  followers 
saw  the  opportunity  which  they  had  purchased  so  dearly,  of  a 
SQCcessftil  effort  of  surprise,  sKp  out  of  their  hands.  The 
English  and  Canadian  inhabitants  ci  ihe  place,  though  previous- 
)j  discontented  and  at  variance,  now  united  for  the  common 
defence  of  their  respective  possessions,  winch  were  staked  on 
the  stability  of  the  existing  government,  and  a  troop  of  Cana- 
dian ftrmers  and  peasai^,  who  at  first  joined  the  mvaders, 
soon  withdrew  from  them  m  disgust  at  the  impolitic  rudeness 

inacouracy  of  the  eneecbes.** — '*  Mr.  John  Adams  said,  that  of  all  the  speeches 
made  in  congress  from  1774  to  1777,  incloaiTe  of  both  jears,  not  one  sentence 
remains  except  a  hw  periods  of  Dr.  Witbtfnfioon  nnnted  in  his  works.*' 
Hall's  Travda  m  Canada<t  Slc.  This  author,  wbom  I  naTe  already  had  occa- 
sion to  cite,  must  not  be  conibanded  with  the  later  trareller.  Captain  Basil 
Hall.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  learning  from  Josiah  Quincr,  Presideot 
of  Harvard  College,  that  John  Qoincv  Adams,  late  president  or  the  United 
Stales,  honored  mj  perfermanee  with  the  same  commendation  which  Jeffenon 
bestowed  on  the  labors  of  Botta. 
Most  of  the  American  accounts  of  the  Revolntionary  War  are  OTercrowded 
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taod  disrespect  with  which  the  Americans  behaved  to  the 

S  Catholic  priests.     Montgomery,  arriviog  from  Montreal  in  the 

beginning  of  December,  and  uniting  his  forces  with  those  of 

Arnold,  was  slain  in  a  desperate  and  ine^ctual  assault  upon 

Quebec. 

In  thb  sanguinary  conflict,  and  in  every  circumstance  of 
the  campaign  which  afforded  scope  to  the  display  of  sol- 
dierly qualities,  no  officer  in  the  American  army  was  noore 
conspicuous  than  Colonel  Morgan,  who  now,  by  his  heroic 
constancy  and  brilliant  valor,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fame 
which  every  year  of  his  country's  danger  and  glory  contributed 
to  enlarge.  Anthony  Wayne,  hitherto  known  to  his  country- 
tDen  only  as  a  supporter  of  the  principles  of  liberty  in  the 
Pennsylvanian  assembly,  also  commenced  with  much  honor 
in  this  campaign  a  career  that  conducted  him  to  the  highest 
military  renown.  The  martial  taste  and  genius  of  Wayne 
(awakened  probably  by  the  interesting  events  of  the  war  that 
issued  in  the  British  conquest  of  Canada)  were  signaUy  illus- 
trated in  his  boyhood,  when  he  narrowly  escaped  expulsion 
from  school  for  diverting  his  comrades  from  their  studies  by 
the  contbual  rehearsal  of  sieges,  skirmishes,  and  battles. 
Aaron  Burr,  likewise,  more  generally  known  by  his  subsequent 
title  of  Colonel  Burr  (grandson  of  the  great  Jonathan  Ed- 1 
wards,  and  afterwards  vice-president  of  the  United  States  of  1 
North  America)  first  distinguished  himself  in  this  campaign  by 
the  indexible  fortitude  and  the  determbed  spirit  of  adventurous 
enterprise  which  he  displayed,  first  as  a  voluntary  associate  of 
Arnold's  folk)wers,  and  then  as  aid-de-camp  of  Montgomery, 
the  commander-in-chief ;  he  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age, 
when,  deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  all  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions, he  braved  and  sustained  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the 
Canadian  expedition.  In  the  subsequent  scenes  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  till  his  broken  health  compelled  him  to  abandon, 
the  field,  he  continued  to  approve  himself  one  of  the  most 
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The  afioab  of  America  preseot  no  other  instance  of  the  dark, 
hard,  restless,  dangerous  character  disclosed  in  the  career  of 
Burr.  Montgomery  himself,  whose  fall  we  have  remarked,  was 
a  native  of  Ireland,  and,  after  serving  with  the  British  army 
ditfing  the  last  war  in  America,  had  married  and  established 
himself  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  transferred  his  patriotic 
attachments  to  the  new  scene  of  his  residence  and  domestic 
affections.  His  loss  was  deeply  deplored,  and  his  merits  as  a 
gallant  and  experienced  officer  and  generous  friend  of  liberty 
were  endnisiastically  commemorated  in  all  the  American  States. 
Even  the  partisans  of  Britain  admired  his  character,  while  they 
blamed  his  conduct ;  and  Lord  North,  in  alluding  to  him  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  exclaimed,  '^  Curse  on  his  vir- 
tues !  for  they  have  undone  his  country.'^  Arnold,  pn  whom 
the  command  of  the  mvading  forces  now  devolved,  contrived 
through  the  whole  winter  to  maintain  the  blockade  of  Quebec  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  arrival  of  the  following  year  and  of 
strong  reinforcements  to  the  British  army  from  Europe,  that 
he  and  his  American  troops,  successively  abandoning  post  after 
post,  were  finally  compelled  to  evacuate  Canada.  ^ 

Among  all  the  scenes  of  war  to  which  the  quarrel  between 
Britain  and  America  gave  rise,  this  expedition  was  honorably 
distinguished  both  by  the  intrepid  valor  and  endurance  of  the 
Americans,  and  (with  the  exception  of  the  indignities  inflicted  on 
Alien)  by  the  generous  concern  an(|  respect  for  each  other  re- 
ciprocaUy  demonstrated  by  the  belligerent  forces.  The  Amer- 
I  icans  warmly  celebrated  the  merits  of  Carleton  as  a  magnani- 
I  roous  foe,  and  ascribed  to  his  imdisguised  abhorrence  of  the 

i  employment  of  Indian  auxiliaries  the  policy  which,  unfortunate- 
ly for  Britain,  prompted  her  ministers  to  divest  him  of  his  com- 
mand and  preferably  intrust  it  to  General   Burgoyne.^     The 

>  ,^mnul  Register  for  1775  and  Jor  1776.  Gordon.  Ranuay.  Holmes. 
Williams*!  HiZory  tf  Vermoni.  Armstrong's  L^fe  of  Otnerol  Wmmu.  Da- 
vis^s  Memoirs  ef  Jiaron.  Burr,  Walsh's  ^Oppemi  PiUdn.  This  last  cited 
work,  thooffh  inTaluable  fh>m  the  access  to  novel  and  important  American  doc- 
uments which  its  writer  enjoyed^  ii  rendered  extremely  perplexin^^  to  ordinary 
readers  by  its  negligent  composition  and  disregard  of  chronological  arrange- 
ment. 
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Caotdka  expetfitioD  of  the  AmcricaaB  and  its  resiill,  mastepn^ 
seated  by  the  folly  and  insolenee  of  Bu^ynC)  induced  die 
Britisb  caUoet  to  eotertaia  a  werj  enoneous  view  of  the  im- 
portance and  fiicility  o(  hostBe  operati<»s  m  this  quarter,  and 
in  the  sequel  exerted  a  very  injorious  influence  on  its  military 
poficy, — which,  instead  of  directing  die  British  fiorees  to  act 
with  combined  yigor  upon  one  pointy  divided  them  into  two  w- 
mies,  of  which  the  operations  were  totaUy  unconnected,  and  of 
which  the  one  was  appointed  to  invade  America  in  front  from 
the  seacoest,  wtole  die  other,  descending  from  Canada  by  die 
lakes,  attempted  frcnn  the  rear  to  penetrate  into  the  intoriw  €^ 
the  revolted  provmces. 

ployed  io  the  chase  bj  the  inhabitaDts  of  EasteYn  countries,  they  became  dan- 
gerous to  liieir  employers  whenever  their  nncbained  ferocity  encountered  m 
check  or  disappeinUnent. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

PojMilar  Fe^liBf  and  pobiio  Policy  in  America. — Amerioaa  NcgotnlioM  with 
France.  —  La  Fayette. —  Condition  of  the  American  Army.  —  Operations 
of  Washington.  —  Retreat  of  the  British  Army  from  Boston.  —  Hostilities  in 
South  Carolina.  —  The  Americans  declare  their  Commerce  free.  —  Conduct 
of  the  American  Quaken.  —  Proceedings  in  Congress.  ^  Declaration  of 
American  Independence.  —  Conclusion. 

Our  historical  progress  has  at  length  conducted  us  to  the 
last  year  [1776],  during  any  part  of  which  even  a  shadowy 
semblance  or  rather  pretext  of  political  union  subsisted  between 
Britain  and  the  provinces  of  North  America.  For  more  than 
ten  years,  the  parent  state  had,  by  a  series  of  most  impolitic 
measures,  prolonged  a  quarrel  of  constantly  augmenting  bitter- 
ness with  her  colonies,  and  provoked  them  to  demonstrate  a 
more  and  more  determined  resistance  to  her  authority.  Since 
the  refusal  of  the  Americans  to  submit  to  the  Stamp  Act  in 
1765,  the  temper  and  deportment  of  both  parties  disclosed  a 
reciprocal  and  progressive  hostility  ;  and  every  year  had  en- 
larged the  numerical  force  of  the  partisans  of  America,  con- 
firmed their  resolution,  and  extended  the  compass  of  their 
democratic  view  and  purpose.  In  this  country  a  whole  gen- 
eration had  grown  up  from  infancy  to  intelligent  youth  and  man- 
hood's dawn  since  the  controversy  began.  Their  education 
under  such  circumstances  had  not  inculcated  the  respect  that 
was  formerly  entertained  for  the  parent  state  ;  and  with  the 
fearless,  generous  spirit  that  distinguishes  their  season  of  life, 
they  warmly  embraced  the  interests  of  liberty,  and  hailed  the 
prospect  of  their  country's  mdependence.^    Nor  was  the  gen- 

>  Almost  all  the  yoonc  men  in  America  were  ardent  patriots.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  Uie  College  of  New  Jersey  was  deserted  by  many  of 
its  students,  who  rushed  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  American  army.  Thither 
also  repaired,  from  the  school  at  which  he  was  placed  in  South  Carolina,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  Andrew  Jackson,  afterwards  president  of  the  United 
States.    Joel  Barlow,  the  American  noeL  then  a  student  at  Yale  Collece,  al- 
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eral  ardor  for  liberty  confined  to  the  more  youtbful  inhabitants 
or  even  to  the  stronger  sex  in  America  ;  it  glowed  in  the  gen- 
tie  bosoms  of  women,  and  triumphed  over  the  feebleness  and 
timidity  of  age.  The  female  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Bris- 
tol, in  Massachusetts,  equipped  a  regiment  at  their  own  expense. 
The  oldest  German  colonists  at  Philadelphia  formed  themselves 
into  an  armed  eompuny  ofveUranij  and  in  the  election  of  their 
officers  gave  the  command  to  a  man  nearly  a  hundred  years  of 
age.  While  the  Americans  of  British  descent  were  inspired 
with  indignation  by  the  intelligence  that  Britam  had  drawn  a 
mercenary  host  from  Germany  to  mvade  them,  the  colonists  of 
German  origin  experienced  no  distraction  of  sentiment  from 
this  prospect ;  their  zealous  attachment  to  the  'adopted  country 
where  they  found  liberty  and  happiness  was  not  abated  by  the 
hostility  with  which  it  was  menaced  from  the  instruments  of  that 
tyranny  whence  they  themselves  had  sought  reiuge  in  America. 
This  country  at  present  exhibited  the  singular  spectacle  of  a 
people  professing  allegiance  to  a  distant  monarch,  whose  com- 
mands tfiey  bad  for  ten  years  openly  disobeyed  ;  zealously  ad- 
hering to  a  domestic  government  which  that  monarch  denounced 
as  a  traitorous  usurpation  ;  and  maintaining  an  army  avowedly 
raised  to  fight  his  troops,  already  engaged  in  battle  with  them,/ 
and  latterly  employed  in  the  invasion  of  his  territories.  A  state 
of  things  so  heterogeneous  could  not  subsist  much  longer  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  exertions  that  were  made  to  bridle  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  partisans  of  independence,  this  great  consum- 
mation was  rapidly  maturing,  and  became  with  more  certainty 
from  day  to  day  the  substantial,  though  unacknowledged,  pur- 
pose of  the  Americans.     Nay,  its  advancement  was  promoted 

studief  to  enrol  himself  in  the  militia  of  bis  native  State.  Saeh  also  was  the 
condact  of  John  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  whose  talent  as  a  draughtsman 
was  appreciated  and  employed  by  Washington,  and  who  now  derotA  to  the 
military  service  of  his  country  the  pictoriiu  genius  which  was  afterwards  ex- 
erted in  delineating  the  scenes  and  particulars  of  her  glory.  No  small  surprise 
and  admiration  was  excited  in  America  by  the  disooyery  that  some  or  the 
ablest  and  most  eloquent  compositions  in  support  of  liberty,  tnat  were  published 
in  the  year  1774,  were  the  productions  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  a  student  at 
New  York  College,  only  seventeen  years  of  ajre.  This  young  man  in  the  pres- 
ent year  entered  the  American  army  as  an  officer  of  artillery.    He  rose  to  the 
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eyen  by  tbe  exertions  of  the  moderate  and  temporizing  poll* 
ticiins,  and  tbe  concessions  which  they  obtained  from  tbe 
more  ardent  party  of  their  countrymen.  In  language  more 
guarded  and  cahn  than  tbe  British  parliament,  the  American 
congress  was,  in  purpose  and  action,  more  steady,  consbtent, 
and  prospective.^  Professions  of  loyalty  to  the  king  induced 
timid  and  wavering  men  to  acquiesce  in  fMas%tres  which  prac- 
tically realized  independence,  and  rendered  a  speedy  and  open 
declaration  of  it  unavoidable.  ^'  In  the  beginning  of  tbe  dls^^ 
pute,"  exclaimed  an  American  patriot,  ^^  we  aimed  not  at  sep« 
aration  from  Britain,  but  there '«  a  divinity  that  shapes  our 
«iMb."  An  attitude  was  gradually  assumed,  maintained,  and 
improved)  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  retreat  without  cer- 
tain ruin,  or  to  advance  without  the  assertion  of  national  inde- 
pendence. Various  symptoms  had  of  late  betokened  the  ap- 
proaching birth  of  this  event.  Paine  and  other  popular  writers, 
in  works  which  were  extensively  read  and  relished,  attacked 
tbe  principle  of  regal  government  with  energetic  reprobation 
and  ingenious  ridicule,  and  animated  the  Americans  to  declare 
themsdves  an  independent  people,  —  supporting  the  legitimacy 
and  exalting  the  dignity  of  this  claim  by  every  consideration 
that  could  prove  it  to  their  reason  or  wed  it  to  their  desire. 
In  eleotmg  members  to  the  second  congress,  the  people  of 
Maryland  expressly  charged  their  delegates  not  to  consent  to 
tbe  assumption  of  independence,  uiUess  they  found  a  noajority  of 
the  congress  convinced  of  the  expediency  of  that  measure  and 
determined  to  espouse  it.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coun^  of 
Mecklenburg,  m  North  Carolina,  on  learning  the  a&ir  of  Lex- 
ington, felt  all  their  doubts  dissolved,  and  instandy  embraced 
and  published  a  violent  resolution,  declaring  themselves  inde- 
pendent, and  all  political  connection  with  Britain  abandoned. 
The  project  of  independence  was  discussed  m  every  province 
and  assembly,  and  daily  guned  partisans,  of  whom  some  pur- 
sued it  with  passionate  desire,  and  others  contemplated  it  with 
patient  expectation.     Drajrton,  whom  the  assembly  of  South 
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Carolitm  now  appointed  chief  justice  ci  Urn  province^  m  a 
charge  delivered  by  him  to  a  grand  jury,  thus  expressed  hini* 
self :  —  ^^  The  Almighty  created  America  to  be  independent  of 
Oreat  Britain  ;  let  us  beware  of  the  impiety  of  being  backward 
to  act  as  instruments  in  the  almighty  hand  now  extended  to  ac- 
complish his  purpose."  All  these  symptoms  of  puUic  feeUng 
were  watched  widi  interest  and  cherished  with  policy  by  the 
prerailing  party  in  the  national  congress,  ^ich,  without  ever 
expressly  alluding  to  independence,  except  in  professions  that 
they  were  not  aiming  at  it  and  would  fiun  avoid  it,  only  waited 
a  fit  juncture  for  asserting  this  piretensi<Mi  with  the  most  decisiTe 
efficacy.  Before  taking  so  critical  a  step,  it  UgUy  imported 
them  to  assure  themselves  with  extraordinary  wariness  ^md  care 
of  finding  a  firm  and  stable  footing  in  the  perilous  path  which  it 
would  pledge  them  to  tread. 

Anticipating  the  approaching  rupture,  and  desirous  to  fortify 
their  country  by  every  possible  means  against  the  shock  of  a 
tremendous  and  inevitable  conflict,  the  American  coi^ress  had 
for  some  time  directed  their  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  for- 
eign  succour.  In  the  month  of  November  of  the  precedii^ 
year,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Franklin,  Jay,  Dickinson, 
Harrison,  and  Johnson,  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  bold« 
ing  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  friends  df  America  in 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  (4her  parts  of  the  world.  The  real 
object  of  this  conmiittee  was  to  sound  the  dispositions  of  the 
principal  powers  of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  Fnulce  and 
Spain,  with  respect  to  the  American  controversy  ;  and,  if  pos* 
sible,  to  obtain  from  them  assistance  or  a  pledge  of  it  b  a  war 
for  American  independence.  The  requisite  negotiations  com- 
menced  immediately  after  by  a  correspondence  between  Frank- 
lin and  a  Frenchman  of  his  acquaintance,  named  Dumas,  who 
resided  in  Holland  and  was  known  to  be  friendly  to  the  Ameri- 
can cause ;  a  sentiment  which  likewise  prevailed  to  a  great  and 
growing  extent  among  die  Dutch,  who  could  not  but  deeply 
sympathise  with  a  people  whose  situation  so  nearly  resembled 
what  had  once  been  their  own.  These  negotiations  were  at- 
tended with  such  promisine  results*  that*  in  the  sorine  of  the 
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as  political  agent  for  America  to  the  court  of  France,  — where 
he  oontmned  to  discharge  this  important  function,  till  the  exer- 
cise of  it  was  openly  acknowledged,  and  confided  to  worthier 
hands,  by  the  mission  of  Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee  to  Paris 
after  the  declaration  of  independence. 

The  contagious  influence  of  rerokitionary  movements  in  be- 
half of  liberty  qipears  to  have  been  very  little  understood  or 
r^arded  by  the  cabinets  of  Europe  at  this  period.    It  required, 
indeed,  a  greater  difiiision  of  knowledge  than  yet  existed,  to* 
gether  with  an  efficacious  machinery  for  the  circulation  of  sen* 
timent  and  opinion  (subsequently  afforded  by  the  maturity  of 
the  piriodical  pr€s$)j  in  order  flilly  to  develope  that  important 
principle  of  social  Ufe,  which  has  no  perceptible  existence  in 
a  barbarous  and  illiterate  age.     AU  the  commercial  states  of 
Europe,  as  we  have  frequently  remarked,  were  interested  in 
the  destnicticm  of  the   British  monopoly  of  American  com* 
raerce ;  and  of  late  they  began  more  highly  to  appreciate,  by 
partially  obtaining,  the  advantage  of  that  catastrophe.     In  pro* 
portion  as  the  breach  was  widened  between  Great  Britain  and 
America,  the  contraband  trade  between  America  and  those 
states  increased  ;  and  it  was  now  yielding  to  them  an  extent  c^ 
profit  which  they  ardently  desired  to  retain,  and  which  only  a 
final  severance  of  the  British  colonies  from  their  parent  state 
could  render  legitimate  and  permanently  secure.     The  friendly 
interest  in  the  cause  and  fortune  of  America,  thus  derived  from 
motives  of  commercial  gain,  was  aided  in  France  both  by  the 
strong  predilection  for  liberty  that  was  recently  aroused  in  this 
country,  and  by  national  jealousy  and  antipathy  against  Great 
Britain.     A  literary  band,  composed  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
?  ingenious  writers  in  France,  had,  for  a  series  of  years,  exerted 
i  themselves  with  equal  zeal  and  success  to  awaken  among  their 
I  countrymen  a  hatred  of  royalty  and  aristocracy  and  a  passion 
^  for  republican  freedom.     The  hatred  which  they  sought  to  kin- 
!  die  was  fanned  by  the  tyranny  and  prodigality  exempUfied  by 
i  their  own  domestic  government,  and  the  democratic  visions 
I  which  they  engendered  found  an  attractive  bodily  show  in  the 
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derived  from  ber  American  colonies.  Issuing  from  the  ports  of 
America,  four  hundred  privateers  bad  successfully  crdsed  on 
French  property  ;  and  besides  a  colonial  militk  of  23,800  mea<, 
who  cooperated  with  tfae  regular  British  forces  in  America,  the 
colonists  had,  by  their  powerful  and  seasonable  aid  both  of  men 
and  provisions,  materially  contributed  to  tfae  reductioD  of  Mar- 
tinique and  Havana.  Their  growing  importance  rendered  those 
colonies  daily  more  formidable  to  the  rivals  of  their  parent 
state ;  and  their  prolonged  union  with  Britain  threatened  de- 
struction to  the  commerce  and  colonies  of  France.  This  the 
Duke  de  Choiseul  clearly  perceived  ;  and,  though  bis  [dans  bad 
perished  with  his  ministerial  power,  the  poUcy  to  which  they 
were  subsorvient  was  by  no  means  disregarded  by  bis  succes- 
sors. With  improvident  acquiescence  or  vindictive  satisfactioo, 
the  French  govamment  now  beheld  the  rise  and  gradual  spre»l 
among  its  people  of  a  passionate  zeal  for  American  13)erty, 
which  it  ascribed  to  mercantile  competition  and  national  rivalry, 
and  encouraged,  or  at  least  permitted,  a  number  of  French 
officers  and  engineers  to  indulge  their  enmity  to  Britam  or  their 
thirst  for  martial  enterprise  by  accepting  commissions  which 
were  readily  tendered  to  them  by  Deane  in  the  American  army. 
The  attraction  to  this  confluence  of  republican  and  revolution- 
ary spbrits,  whether  martial  or  commercial,  national  or  philan- 
thropic, though  chiefly  experienced  in  France,  was  not  confined 
to  this  country.  German  officers  (some  of  whom  had  been 
trained  to  tfae  art  of  war  in  the  armies  of  Frederick  tfae  Seccmd 
of  Prussia)  faastened  across  the  Atlantic  to  exert  their  skill  and 
talents  in  defence  of  American  liberty.  Polish  noUemen^ 
were  among  the  earliest  and  bravest  of  its  champions  ;  and  the 
name  of  Kosciusko  acquired  in  America  a  part  of  its  claims  oa 
the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  mankind. 

1  Among  these  was  Count  Palaski,  who  had  been  oatlawed  for  his  share  in 
the  desperate  enterprise  bj  which  a  few  ooospiraton  seised  and  carried  oC 
Stanislaus,  king  or  Poland,  in  tfae  midst  of  his  capital,  in  the  year  1771. 
After  a  gallant  career  in  America,  he  was  mortally  wounded  In  a  conflict 
with  the  British  troops  in  1779.  The  Polish  monarch,  on  reoeiTing  the 
intelligence  of  his  death,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  ^  Pulaski !  always  brare, 
but  always  the  enemy  of  kinn/*    Another  Poliah  -noblenifin.  Count  Grabon^. 
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VergeDoes,  die  present  French  minister,  encouraged  Deane 
to  expect  all  but  open  assistance  in  the  actual  posture  of  afiairs ; 
and  a  pretended  commercial  establishment  was  soon  after  formed 
in  Holland,  through  which  military  stores  and  other  succours, 
the  gift  of  the  French  goyemment,  were  transmitted  in  the  guise 
of  mercantile  consignments  to  America.     Under  strict  bjunc* 
tions  of  secrecj,  two  millions  of  livres  were  presented  by  the 
French  court  to  congress  ;   American  agents   were  secretly 
permitted  to  fit  out  a  number  of  vessels  from  French  ports  to 
cruise  against  the  British  shipping  ;    and  various  prizes   thus 
acquired  were  brought  in  and  sold  in  France.     By  the  influ- 
ence of  the  French  court,  a  secret  contribution  of  arms  and 
money  in  aid  of  the  Americans  was  likewise  procured  from 
Spain.     In  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  that  ensued,  the 
Americans  endeavoured  to  interest  the  cupidity  of  France  by 
proposmg  to  her  an  advantageous  commercial  treaty  and  the 
iwonquest  of  Canada,  and  to  provoke  her  pride  by  suggesting 
that  now  was  t&e  tune^  **  to  obtain  saHsf action  Jrom  Britain  for 
the  injuries  received  in  the  last  tear,  commenced  by  that  nation 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  !  "     But  surely 
the  American  politicians  from  whom  this  suggestion  proceeded 
must  have  been  blinded  by  passion  or  duped  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  their  own  cunning,  when  they  hoped  (if  they  really 
could  hope)  to  awaken  the  sympathy  of  France  by  reproach" 
ing  England  with  the  late  war,  and  decrying  those  conquests 
which  had  inspired  their  own  most  ardent  wishes  and  trium- 
phant exultations.     Even  so  late  as  the  year  1775,  the  con- 
gress, in  their  fipU  address  to  the  British  king,  which  was 
circulated  throughout  all -Europe,  had   characterized  the  late 
war  as  ^' the  most  glorious  and  advantageous  that  ever  was 
carried  on  by  British  arms,  and  to  the  success  of  which  your 
loyal  colonists  contributed  by  such  repeated  and  strenuous  exer- 
tions as  frequently  procured  them  the  distinguished  approbation 
of  your  Majesty,  of  the  late  king,  and  of  parliament."     The 
French,  besides,  had  no  longer  any  desire  to  reobtain  Canada ; 
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by  both  the  parties  in  this  negotiatioii ;  and  each  (but  chiefly 
the  court  of  France)  was  entrapped  m  the  toils  of  its  own  craft 
and  insincerity.  When  Lord  Stormont,  the  British  ambassador 
at  Paris,  complained  of  the  transmission,  which  he  had  discoy* 
ered,  of  military  stores  to  America  from  France,  and  of  the 
shelter  and  facilities  afforded  in  this  country  to  American  pri« 
vateers,  the  French  government  flatly  denied  any  participation 
m  these  transactions,  and  even  carried  dissimulation  so  far  as 
to  throw  its  own  agents  into  prison.  And  about  two  years  after 
the  present  period,  when  the  American  congress  was  dissatis- 
fied with  the  conduct  of  Silas  Deane,  —  and  when  Paine,  their 
secretary  for  foreign  correspondence,  had,  in  order  to  depre- 
ciate the  Taunted  services  of  that  envoy,  published  a  statement 
which  showed,  that,  before  the  American  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, and  before  evenDeane's  arnval  in  France,  a  promise 
of  succour  was  given  by  this  power  to  America,  —  in  conse- 
qiience  of  a  remonstrance  from  the  French  government,  the 
congress  consented  to  sacrifice  its  own  integrity  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  its  ally,  and  published  a  denial  of  Paine's  statement, 
which  neyertheless  was  unquestionably  true.  They  character- 
ized all  the  secret  succours  they  had  received  firom  France  as 
mere  mercantile  consignments  to  them  from  the  privifte  indi* 
yiduals  whom  they  well  knew  to  be  agents  of  the  French  minis- 
ter ;  and  were  severely  punished  by  the  embarrassing  claims 
which  these  agents  (emulating  the  impudence  and  hypocrisy 
of  the  parties  between  whom  they  transacted)  preferred  for 
repayment  of  their  pretended  advances.^ 

Ixeal  beyond  the  booods  of  sente  and  moderation,  that  tbe]^  im>po6ed  to  bestow 
I  on  France  what  they  would  not  now  haye  yielded  to  Britain,  by  transferring 
|to  the  French  ports  the  same  monopoly  or  American  commerce  which  the 
i  British  had  hitherto  enjoyed.    Treaties  framed  in  conformity  with  such  pas- 
sionate propositions  could  not  have  been  durably  binding  or  satisfactory.    The 
counsels  of  the  revolutionary  government  or  America,  though  sometimes 
warped  by  passion,  never  evinced  a  lasting  departure  from  the  principles  of 
sound  policy.    In  1778,  an  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Canada,  suggested 
by  D'Kstaing  and  La  Fayette,  was  opposed  by  Washinrton,  and  declined  by 
the  American  concreas.   Britain,  far  more  sinceielv  than  America,  endeavoured 
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The  court  of  France,  r^ardless  of  the  contest  which  itself ' 
was  actually  waging  against  the  principles  of  liberty  with  the 

fvincial  parliaments  of  the  kingdom^  and  acti^ted  by  jeal- 
y,  ambition,  and  an  insatiable  spirit  of  intrigue,  was  wming 
embarrass  and  weaken  Great  Britainoy  fomenOng  the  quar- 
between  her  ahd' America,  but  demurred  openly  to  patron- 
ise American  revolt  and  independence.  Ill-treated  as  the 
Americans  had  been,  this  court  could  not,  without  absurd  and 
manifest  hypocrisy,  affect  an  honest  concern  for  a  people 
whom  it  had  long  sought  to  enslave,  nor  honest  disapprobation 
of  a  treatment  far  more  liberal  than  itself  had  ever  bestowed 
on  the  colonies  of  France ;  and  though  it  did  undervalue,  it 
could  not  entirely  overlook,  the  impolicy  and  peril  of  sanction«- 
ing  and  allowing  its  subjects  to  participate  in  a  democratic 
controversy  with  monarcUcal  authority.  ^^  Let  France  avoid 
open  hostilities,"  said  the  celebrated  French  minister,  Tur* 
got,  in  a  representation  which  he  addressed  to  his  court 
and  colleagues,  ^^  but  privately  aid  the  Americans  with  arms, 
anmiunition,  and  money.  An  offensive  war  on  our  part  would 
unite  the  mother  country  to  her  colonies  by  giving  to  the  min- 
ister a  pretext  for  yielding,  and  to  the  colonies,  a  motive  for 
acceding  to  his  propositions,  in  order  to  obtain  time  to  consol- 
idate themselves,  to  ripen  their  projects,  and  to  multiply  their 
means."  It  was  the  force  of  public  sentiment  and  opinion  in 
France,  partly  nurtured  by  the  intriguing  policy  of  the  French 
court,  that  ultimately  overcame  the  scrupjes  of  this  court,  and 
prevaOed  4vith  it  to  espouse  openly  the  cause  of  America. 
The  most  active,  the  most  influential,  and  the  most  generous 
promoter  and  partisan  of  this  cause  in  France,  and  indeed  in 
Europe,  was  a  young  French  officer,  the  Marquis  de  la  Fay- 
ette. The  circumstance^  from  which  his  ccmnection  with 
America  originated  was  curious  and  remarkable,  and  occurred 
in  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  when  this  illustrious 
firioul  of  human  liberty,  then  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  i^e, 
was  in  garrison  with  his  regiment  at  the  town  of  Metz.     Here 
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arrived,  in  the  progress  of  a  contiaental  tour  which  he  was 
pursuing,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  brother  of  the  king  of  Brit- 
ain, who,  having  contracted  a  marriage  that  was  deemed  un- 
suitable to  his  dignity,  was  discountenanced  by  his  reigning 
brother  and  denied  the  privilege  of  presenting  his  duchess  at 
court.  The  duke  sought  to  cover  his  disgrace  imder  the  show 
of  a  conscimitious  opposition  to  the  measures  and  policy  of 
the  British  government,  and  vented  his  discontent  in  passion- 
ate declamauons  in  favor  of  liberty  and  reprobation  of  arbitrary 
power.  Having  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  French 
officers  at  Metz,  he  launched,  after  dinner,  into  an  animated 
exposition  of  British  tyranny  and  of  the  gallant  spirit  of  resist- 
ance which  it  had  provoked  in  America,  and  indulged  Ijja  tpiir 
rious  zeal  on  this  theme  with  such  success,  as  to  kindle  in  the 
breast  of  young  La  Fayette  a  purer  and  more  generous  fire, 
and  awaken  the  first  glimmering  of  that  purpose  which  soon 
after  broke  forth  with  so  much  honor  and  glory  in  the  en- 
terprise by  wluch  he  staked  his  life  and  fortune  on  the  cause  of 
American  freedom.  And  thus  the  irritated  pride  and  offer-' 
vescent  impatience  of  a  discontented  scion  and  ally  of  royalty 
was  able  to  rouse  the  zeal,  dormant  as  yet  firom  lack  of  knowl- 
edge and  opportunity,  of  a  champion,  as  virtuous  and  heroic  at 
least  as  the  world  has  ever  produced,  of  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy and  the  just  rights  of  men.  So  strange  (was  the  re- 
mark of  La  Fayette  himself  fifty-three  years  after)  are  the 
concatenations  of  human  affairs  !  ^ 

We  must  now  transfer  our  attention  from  Europe  .to  Ameri- 
ca, and  briefly  survey  the  posture  and  conduct  of  the  American 
forces,  which,  encamped  in  Massachusetts,  watched  the  motions 
and  blockaded  the  position  of  Howe  and  the  British  army. 
Washington,  on  lus  arrival  at  the  camp,  had  found  (he  ac- 
knowledged) the  materials  for  a  good  army,  but  assembled, 
rather  than  combined,  and  in  a  state  of  the  crudest  composition. 
Never  was  a  military  commander  beset  by  a  greater  or  more 
perplexing  variety  of  counteractions.     The  troops  having  been 

_„*»•  "i^*  ?*i®^i?^y^?*'  '*  ^"^  ***?  A.in6ricain8  jaite  et  lacr^e  :  Taffection 
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separately  raised  by  the  various  provmcial  gOTemments,  no  uni- 
formity existed  among  the  regiments.  Animated  by  the  spirit  of 
that  liberQr  fcMr  which  they  were  preparing  to  fight,  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  discipline,  they  neither  felt  the  mclination  nor  appreci- 
ated the  importance  of  subjection  to  military  rules.  Every  one 
was  more  forward  to  advise  and  to  command  than  to  obey,  — 
forgetful  that  independence  must  be  securely  acquhred  before  it 
can  be  safely  enjoyed,  and  unaware  that  liberty,  to  be  gained 
by  battle,  must  be  preceded  by  submission,  nearly  mechanical, 
to  the  sternest  restraint  of  absolute  authori^.  In  many  of  the 
regiments  the  officers  had  been  elected  by  their  troops,  whose 
suffrages  too  often  were  gained  by  a  show  of  enthusiastic  con- 
fidence which  was  mistaken  for  genius  and  valor,  and  of  furious 
zeal  for  American  liberty  which  not  less  erroneously  was  sup- 
posed the  certain  test  of  pure  honor,  generous  virtue,  and 
sound  patriotism.  In  other  cases,  it  proved,  that,  when  a  regi- 
ment was  in  process  of  constitution,  the  men  elected  only 
those  for  officers  who  consented  to  throw  their  pay  into  a  joint 
stock,  firom  which  all  the  members  of  the  regimental  body,  offi- 
cers, drummers,  and  privates,  drew  equal  shares.  These  de- 
fects were  counterbalanced  by  the  ardent  sieal  and  stubborn 
resolution  of  the  troops,  and  the  strong  persuasicm  they  cher- 
ished of  the  justice  and  glory  of  their  country's  cause.  When 
the  last  speech  of  the  British  monarch  to  his  parliament  was 
circulated  in  the  camp,  it  produced  a  violent  burst  of  universal 
indignation,  and  was  publicly  burned  by  the  soldiers  with  the 
strongest  demonstrations  of  contempt  and  abhorrence.  They 
expunged  at  the  same  time  firom  their  standards  every  emblem 
appropriate  to  the  British  crown,  and  adopted  a  flag  variegated 
with  thirteen  colored  stripes,  in  aUusion  to  the  number  of  the 
confederated  provinces.  The  difficulty  of  establishing  a  due 
subordination  in  the  American  camp  was  gready  enhanced  by 
the  shortness  of  the  terms  for  which  the  regiments  were  en- 
listed, none  of  which  were  to  endure  for  more  than  a  few 
months.  Nor  was  it  long  before  Washingtcm,  in  addition  to' 
his  other  embarrassments,  made  the  alarming  discovery,  that  his 
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man  with  niiie  cartridges.^  By  the  exertion  of  copsummate  ad- 
dress ,  and  with  a  magnanimous  sacrifice  of  his  own  reputatioa 
to  his  country's  interest,  he  succeeded  in  concealing  these 
dangerous  deficiencies  both  fr<»n  the  enemy  and  firom  the  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  American  people,  some  of  whom,  with 
audacious  ]?absurdity  and  injustice,  imputed  to  him  a  wilful  for- 
bearance to  destroy  the  British  forces,  for  the  sake  of  prolong- 
ing his  own  importance  at  the  head  of  the  American  army. 
Destitute  of  tents,  a  great  portion  of  this  army  was  lodged  in 
scattered  dwellings,  a  circumstance  unfevorable  equally  to  dis- 
cipline and  to  promptitude  of  operation.  There  was  no  com- 
missary-general, and  consequently  no  systematic  arrangement 
for  obtaining  provisicMss.  A  supply  of  clothes  was  rendered 
peculiarly  difficult  by  the  efiect  of  the  non*importation  agree- 
ments. There  was  besides  a  lack  of  ^igineers,  and  a  defi- 
ciency of  tools  for  the  construction  of  works.  The  American 
States  were  unaccustomed  to  combined  exertion,  which  was 
fiurther  obstructed  by  the  incompact  and  indefinite  firame  of  the 
federal  league  into  which  their  common  rage  and  danger  had 
driven  them.  Practically  independent  of  the  supreme  authori- 
tf  of  congress,  and  little  acquainted  with  each  other's  cmidiuoa 
and  resources,  the  provincial  governments  respectively  indulged 
too  often  a  narrow  jealousy  of  imposing  on  their  constituents  a 
disproportioned  share  of  the  general  burdens  ;  and  firom  inexpe- 
rience) in  addition  to  other  causes,  their  operations  were  so  de- 
fective in  harmony,  that  stores  of  food,  clothing,  and  implements 
of  war,  collected  for  the  army,  sometimes  perished,  an4w«re 
often  injuriously  detained  by  neglect  of  the  means  of  transpcurt- 
ing  them  to  their  appointed  destination. 

Washington,  happily  qualified  to  endure  and  ova*come  diffi- 
culties, promptly  adopted  and  patiently  pursued  the  most  judi- 
cious and  effisctual  means  to  organisse  the  troops,  to  fit  them  for 
combined  movements  and  acdve  service,  and  to  introduce  and 
mature  arrangements  for  securing  a  steady  flow  of  the  neeessaiy 
hippUes.  Next  to  these  measures,  he  judged  the  reeolistment  of 
the  army  the  most  interestbg.     To  this  essential  object  he  bad 
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early  scdicited^tbe  atleatUni  of  congress,  who  appobted  a  com- 
mittee of  its  members  to  repair  to  the  military  head-quarters  at 
Cambridge,  in  order  to  consult  with  the  commander-in-chief 
and  the  magistrates  of  the  New  England  States  on  die  most 
eligible  mode  of  preserving,  supporting,  and  regulatii^  the  con- 
tinental army.  Recruitmg  orders  were  issued  ;  but  the  pro- 
gress in  collecting  recruits  was  not  proportioned  to  the  puUic 
exigence.  Many  Americans,  firmly  attached  to  the  cause  of 
their  country,  iiklulged  their  reluctance  to  the  toil  and  hardship 
of  militaiy  life  under  the  shelter  of  a  fond  creduli^  which  still 
lingered  in  contemplation  of  an  adjustment  of  die  dispute  with 
Britain  without  farther  bloodshed.  At  the  close  of  the  last 
year,  whra  all  die  original  troops  not  engaged  on  the  new  es- 
taMishmeDt  were  disbanded,  there  had  been  enlisted  for  the 
army  of  1776  litde  more  than  nine  thousand  men.  An  ear* 
nest  recommendation  of  Washington  to  try  the  influence  of  a 
bounty  was  at  length  acceded  to  by  the  congress  [ Januaiy, 
1776],  and  during  the  wmter  the  number  of  recruits  was  con- 
siderably augmented.  Soon  after  his  assumption  of  the*supreme 
command,  Washington  engaged  as  his  secretary  and  aid-de- 
camp Joseph  Reed,  a  distii^shed  lawyer  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
latterly  a  determined  advocate  of  American  independence,  who 
had  resigned  a  lucrative  forensic  practice  at  Philadelphia,  in 
order  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  in  the  ccmtmental  army  in  Massa- 
chusetts. In  his  new  fimctimis  Reed  displayed  so  much 
valor  and  ability,  that,  on  the  promotioa  of  Gates  in  the  present 
year  to  a  command  directed  against  the  British  forces  in 
Canada,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  to  the  post  thereby  vacat- 
ed of  adjutant-general  of  the  American  army.^ 

Before  this  army  received  its  proper  military  organizati<ni, 
or  discipline  had  strengthened  the  hands  of  die  officers,  they 
were  obliged  to  supply  their  defective  power  by  the  influence 
of  their  Qwn  example  and  the  authority  of  their  personal  charac- 
ter. Passion  and  seal  had  collected  the  first  levies  of  men. 
Bat  passions  spend  themselves,  and  zeal  declines,  —  while 
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habits  of  discipliiie  abide  ;  and  though  they  reodpr  the  charac- 
ter of  an  army  much  less  romantic  and  interesting,  they  might- 
ily mcrease  its  steadiness  and  vigor  as  an  efiective  machine. 
After  the  first  ardor  of  the  American  troops  was  somewhat 
sp^it,  considerable  vices  and  disorders  broke  out  among  them. 
The  virtue  (and  it  was  very  great)  that  still  manifested  itself  in 
dieir  ranks  was  the  more  creditable  firom  its  superiority  to  the 
contagious  influence  of  evil  example,  and  as  arising  purely  fitMn 
natural  charact^  and  sentiment,  and  not  fiK>m  that  professional 
sense  of  hcmor  educated  by  the  habits  of  civilized  scboob  of 
war.  Great  disadvantage  has  accrued  to  the  reputation  of  the 
American  troops  firom  the  almost  intolerable  pressure  of  the  dis- 
tress and  privati(His  to  which  they  were  exposed  ;  and  in  some 
of  the  works  that  record  their  campaigns,  the  virtue  they  long 
exerted  in  resisting  temptations  to  mutiny  and  disorder  is  ob- 
scured by  the  acts  of  pillage  and  desertion  to  which  the  ex- 
tremity of  suffering  did  in  the  end  occasionally  impel  them. 
Never  before  had  there  arisen  in  the  world  a  war  so  univ^^ally 
interestii^  to  mankmd  as  the  revolutionary  warfiure  between 
Britain  and  America.  Unlike  prior  wars,  its  incidents  were 
instantly  recorded  by  numerous  pens  and  ext^isively  circulated 
with  the  minutest  detail.  Harsh  lines  and  features  were  thus 
preserved,  which  would  have  escaped  or  been  softened  in  a 
more  distant  survey ;  and  circumstances  both  melancholy  and 
disgusting,  the  concomitants  of  every  war,  have  by  many  writers 
and  readers  been  regarded  as  almost,  if  not  entirely,  peculiar 
to  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  conflicts  of  Lexington  and  Bunker's  HiH,  and  other 
similar  encounters  that  signalized  the  commencement  of  hostil- 
ities, tended  to  delude  die  Americans  with  very  exi^gerated 
notiims  of  the  efficacy  of  their  militia,  which  had  been  exhibit- 
ed in  situations  peculiarly  favorable  to  a  force  of  this  descrip- 
tion. They  entertamed  a  rooted  prejudice  against  troops  of 
the  line,  and,  appreciating  the  example  of  Braddock  as  errone- 
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general  panic  and  consternation  that  followed  the  6rst  victories 
of  the  disciplined  troops  of  Britain  in  the  close  of  the  present 
year.  It  was  a  more  surprising  and  noore  honorable  trait  in 
the  character  of  the  American  troops  and  people,  that  even  in 
such  trying  circumstances  they  were  never  tempted  to  with- 
draw the  generous  confidence  which  they  reposed  in  their  com- 
manders, but  mvariably  displayed  a  noble  superioriQr  to  those 
mean  suspicions  of  treachery  which  rage  and  vanity  so  readily 
suggest  to  nations  irritated  by  reverses  after  having  been  intox- 
icated by  success.  A  numerous  party  in  the  congress,  how- 
ever, continued  long  to  resist  the  formation  of  a  regular  army  ; 
and  even  when  this  could  no  longer  be  avoided,  they  jealously 
opposed  the  measures  that  were  necessary  to  the  improvement 
of  its  military  habits  and  discipline.  ^^  God  forbid,"  they  ex- 
claimed, ^^  that  the  civic  character  should  be  so  far  lost  in  the 
soldiers  of  our  army,  that  they  should  cease  to  long  for  the 
enjojrments  of  domestic  happiness.  Let  firequent  furloughs  be 
granted,  rather  than  the  endearments  of  wives  and  children 
should  cease  to  allure  the  individuals  of  our  army  from  camps 
to  fiurms."^ 

Lord  Dunmore,  the  fugitive  governor  of  Virgmia,  still  con- 
tinued, with  a  flotilla  carrying  a  force  composed  of  British 
troops  and  American  Royalists,  to  ravage  the  Virginian  coasts. 
On  the  first  day  of  this  year,  the  town  of  Norfolk,  which  had 
formerly  experienced  his  hostility,  was  by  his  directions  reduc- 
ed to  ashes  by  the  guns  of  the  Liverpool  man-of-war.  This 
vessel  on  her  arrival  from  England  having  joined  Lord  Dun- 
more's  flotilla,  a  flag  was  sent  on  shore  to  demand  if  the  in- 
habitants of  Norfolk  would  supply  his  Majesty's  ship  with  pro- 
visions. On  the  return  of  a  negative  answer,  the  town  was 
bombarded,  and  property  to  the  value  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  destroyed.  The  provincials  themselves 
demolished  the  houses  and  wasted  the  plantations  situated  near 
the  water,  in  order  to  deprive  the  ships  of  every  resource  of 

i*  **  Men  Qoaccastomed  to  control,**  said  an  enlightened  American  patriot, 
<*  cannot  in  a  day  be  taught  the  necessity,  or  be  brought  to  see  the  expediency. 
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supply.  The  barbtrous  and  iD^rious  cruise,  in  wbich  Lord 
Dunmore  persisted  for  some  time  longer,  issued  in  the  discom- 
fiture of  bis  arms  and  tbe  ruin  of  his  American  associates. 
Everywhere  committing  hayoc,  but  ereiywbere  repulsed,  he 
beheld  some  of  his  vessels  driven  by  storms  on  the  coast,  where 
the  survivors  of  the  crews,  were  made  prisoners  by  their  exas- 
.perated  fellow-citisens.  Constrained  at  length  to  consult  his 
own  safety  in  preference  to  emp^  visions  of  conquest  or  the 
farther  pursuit  of  a  perilous  revenge,  Lord  Dunmore,  having 
first  burned  tbe  least  valuable  vessels  of  his  squadron,  bade 
adieu  with  the  rest  to  the  scene  of  his  barbari^  and  disgrace ; 
and  the  miserable  remnant  of  soldiers  and  Royalists,  assailed  at 
once  by  tempest,  famine,  and  disease,  sought  refuge  in  Flor- 
ida, Bermudas,  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  exertions  by  which  Martin,  the  fugitive  governor  of 
North  Carolina,  signalized  his  constancy  to  the  cause  of  Britain, 
were  as  illiberal  and  unsuccessful  as  those  of  Lord  Dunmore, 
though,  happily,  less  protracted  and  mischievous.  Attacked 
in  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  by  a  body  of  provin- 
cial troops  and  militia,  the  partisans  of  royalty  whom  Martin's 
intrigues  had  drawn  to  a  head,  though  greatly  superior  in  num- 
ber to  their  assailants,  sustained  a  defeat  which  completely 
blasted  tbe  hopes  and  extinguished  the  activity  of  this  party  in 
North  Carolina. 

During  the  winter,  the  British  troops  that  occupied  Boston 
suffered  great  privations  from  scarcity  of  food  and  of  fuel.  An 
armament,  which  their  ccHnmander  despatched  in  quest  of  pro- 
visions to  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  was  opposed  by  the  militia  of 
this  province,  and,  after  some  sharp  encounters,  finally  repulsed. 
Washington  had  hitherto  found  ample  scope  for  his  most 
strenuous  activi^  within  the  limits  of  his  own  aicampment ;  > 

>  *'  It  is  not  in  tbe  pagea  of  history,  perhaps^"  he  obserred  in  a  letter  to  tbe 
congress,  **  to  ftumish  a  case  like  ours.  To  maintain  a  position  within  musket- 
shot  of  the  enemv  for  six  months  togetbeT  without  ammunition,  and  at  tbe 
same  time  to  disband  one  army  ana  recruit  another  within  that  distance  of 
more  than  twen^  British  regiments,  is  more,  probablT,tban  ever  was  before 
attempted."  —  *'  During  the  siege  of  Boston,  General  Wtthington  consulted 
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but  desirous  now  hj  some  grand  and  important  achievement  to 
elevate  the  spirits  of  his  army  and  country,  he  conceived  the 
project  of  attacking  Boston  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  his 
situation  might  seem  to  justify  an  effort  so  critical  and  adven- 
turous. Towards  the  middle  of  February,  the  coldest  portion 
of  the  season  having  begun,  and  the  ice  becoming  sufficiently 
firm  to  support  the  troops,  he  was  disposed  to  undertake  that 
enterprise  ;  but  deferred  it  with  reluctance  in  consequence  of 
the  almost  unanimous  disapprobation  of  his  council  of  war. 
The  effective  regular  force  of  the  Americans  in  this  quarter 
now  amounted  to  upwards  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  —  in  ad- 
dition to  which,  the  commander-in-chief  caUed  into  active  ser^ 
vice  about  six  thousand  of  the  militia  of  Massachusetts ;  and 
with  these  forces  he  determined  to  take  possession  of  the 
Heights  of  Dorchester,  whence  he  would  possess  the  power  of 
inflicting  severe  annoyance  on  the  British  sddiery  and  shipping 
in  the  town  and  harbour  of  Boston.  By  assuming  this  posi- 
tion, from  which  an  attempt  to  dblodge  him  by  the  enemy 
was  certain,  he  expected  to  bring  on  a  general  actic^,  during 
which  he  intended  to  cross  with  a  part  of  his  forces  from  the 
Cambridge  side  of  the  river  and  attack  the  town  of  Boston ; 
counting,  doubtless,  on  being  aided  by  a  simultaneous  insurrec- 
tion of  the  citizens.  To  conceal  his  design  by  diverting  the 
attention  of  the  British  army,  a  heavy  bombardment  of  their 
lines  was  commenced  one  evening  [March  2]  and  contin- 
ued during  the  two  following  nights.  On  the  third  evening 
[March  4],  immediately  after  the  firing  began,  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  the  American  forces  under  the  command  of  Greneral 
Thomas,  proceeding  from  Roxbury,  took  silent  possession  of 
]  Dorchester  Heights.  The  ground  was  almost  impenetrably 
.'  hard,  but  the  night  was  mild  ;  and  by  laboring  with  great  dili- 
'  gence,  the  troops  before  morning  advanced  their  works  so  far 

ested  from  having  all  bis  estate  in  Boston.  After  he  left  the  chair,  he  address- 
ed the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  in  the  following  words :  —  **  It 
is  tme,  Sir,  nearly  all  the  property  I  have  in  the  world  is  in  houses  and  other 
real  estate  in  the  town  of  Boston  ;  but  if  the  expulsion  of  the  British  army 
from  it  and  the  liberty  of  oor  country  reqmre  tbeir  being  burnt  to  ashes,  is- 
MM  the  orders  for  that  ourpose  immediatelv."    Sanderson's  Bwgravhv  ttf  the 
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as  to  cover  themselves  in  a  great  measure  from  the  shot  of  the 
enemy.  When  the  British,  at  break  of  day  [March  5],  dis- 
covered these  works,  magnified  to  their  view  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  hazy  atmosphere,  they  were  struck  with  astonish- 
ment, and  gloomily  anticipated  a  repetition  of  the  carnage  of 
Bunker's  HiU.  ^^  The  rebels  have  done  more  in  one  night," 
said  General  Howe,  ^^  than  my  whole  army  would  have  done 
in  a  month." 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  abandon  the  town  or  in- 
stantly to  dislodge  the  Americans  irom  Dorchester  Heights. 
Howe,  with  more  enterprise  and  energy  than  usually  charac- 
terized his  military  policy,  decided  to  venture  an  attack ;  and 
took  measures  for  the  embarkation  on  the  same  evemng  of  two 
thousand  chosen  troops  on  this  important  and  hazardous  ser- 
vice. The  Americans,  remarking  this  demonstration,  prepared 
to  abide  the  encounter  with  a  lively  valor,  which  was  inflamed 
to  the  utmost  eagerness  by  Washington's  seasonable  remark  to 
them,  that  this  was  the  anniversary  of  the  Boston  nuusacrej  and 
that  the  day  of  vengeance  for  their  slaughtered  countrymen  had 
arrived.  But  the  royal  troops  were  hardly  embarked  in  the  i 
transports,  when  a  tremendous  storm  arose,  and  the  iury  of  the  I 
elements,  intercepting  human  strife,  rendered  the  execution  of] 
Howe's  design  impracticable.  A  British  council  of  war  was 
assembled  the  next  morning  [March  6],  and  recommended  the 
evacuation  of  Boston  with  all  possible  speed.  Whether  from 
the  numerous  preparations  which  were  requisite,  or  from  a  lin- 
gering sentiment  of  shame  in  the  breast  of  the  British  com- 
mander, some  delay  occurred  before  this  measure  was  carried 
into  effect.  Meanwhile,  the  Americans  were  actively  engaged 
in  strengthening  and  extending  their  works  ;  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17th  of  March,  the  British  discovered  a  breastwork 
which  had  been  constructed  by  their  enemies  during  the  night 
at  Nook's  Hill,  on  Dorchester  Peninsula,  and  completely  com- 
manded Boston  Neck  and  the  southern  quarters  of  the  town. 
Delay  was  no  longer  consistent  with  safety.  A  flag  of  truce 
was  sent  by  the  selectmen  of  the  town  to  Washington,  intimat- 
ing that  Howe  was  making  preparation  to  retire,  and  that  he 
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to  dus  effect,  but  expressed  himself  in  terms  that  tranquillized 
his  countrymen  and  the  British  commander.  At  four  o'clock 
the  next  morning  [March  18],  the  discomfited  British  army, 
amounting  to  about  ten  thousand  men,  and  attended  by  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Boston  who  were  attached  to  the  royal  cause, 
b^an  to  embark ;  and  m  a  few  hours  they  were  under  sail  for 
Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia.  As  the  British  rear-guard  embarked, 
Washington,  at  the  head  of  his  successful  forces,  marched  into 
Boston,  whose  remaining  inhabitants  hailed  their  deliverance 
and  deliverer  with  triumphant  joy.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
valuable  military  stores  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  victors ; 
and  a  British  vessel,  arriving  at  Boston  soon  after,  with  a  tardy 
reinforcement  to  the  fugitive  army,  was  forced  to  surrender  the 
troops  she  conveyed  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  American 
congress  testified  their  satisfaction  with  this  exploit  by  a  for- 
mal resolve,  ^^  That  thanks  be  presented  to  General  Washing- 
too  and  the  oflicers  and  soldiers  under  his  command  for  their 
wise  and  spirited  conduct  in  the  siege  and  acquisition  of  Bos- 
ton, and  that  a  medal  of  gold  be  struck  in  commemoration  of 
this  great  event  and  presented  to  his  ExceUency."  Shortly 
after  the  departure  of  the  ffritbh  troops  from  the  town,  the 
fortification  of  its  harbour  was  undertaken  and  accomplished  by 
the  zeal  of  the  people  of  Boston  and  of  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts. Many  persons  (clergymen  as  well  as  laymen)  aided  as 
volunteers  in  this  important  service  ;  and  only  the  poorest  of  the 
inhabitants  who  took  a  share  in  it  received  wages  for  their  labor. 

It  was  at  this  period,  that  a  remarkable  debate  occur- 
red in  the  British  House  of  Lords  on  a  motion  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  for  pacifying  America  by  concessions.  The  motion 
was  negatived  by  a  great  majority  of  voices ;  the  supporters 
of  the  ministry  now  explicitly  declaring  that  the  season  for 
conciliation  was  past,  and  that  to  America  there  remained  only 
the  alternative  of  absolute  conquest  or  unconditional  submission. 

While  a  part  of  the^  British  troops  were  employed  this  year 
in  reinforcing  the  garrison  of  Quebec  and  recovering  Canada 
from  the  American  invaders  [May],  another  body  had  be^^ 

Alwd^fnA  ♦rfc   unntnvik  sinH  rv*AiiT\v  e/^mA   commnnHinfir   nosition    2^ 
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ker,  who,  having  formed  a  junctioD  at  Cape  Fear,  resolved  to 
attempt  the  reduction  of  Charleston,  the  metropolis  of  South 
Carolina.  For  this  place  they  accordingly  sailed  with  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  land  forces  ;  and  crossing  Charleston 
Bar,  anchored  about  three  miles  from  Sullivan's  Island.  [Jime 
4].  The  people  of  South  Carolina  had  already  made  the 
most  strenuous  efibrts  to  put  the  province,  and  especially  its 
capital,  tn  a  posture  of  defence.  Works  were  constructed  on 
SuUivan's  Island,  which  lies  about  six  miles  below  Charleston 
towards  the  sea,  and  aflbrds  a  post  well  adapted  to  the  amioy- 
ance  and  interruption  of  ships  approaclung  the  town.  The 
militia  of  the  State  now  repaired  in  great  numbers  to  Charles- 
ton ;  and  General  Charles  Lee,  on  whom  the  national  congress 
bestowed  the  immediate  command  of  aD  the  forces  in  the 
southern  department  of  the  conmxmweahh,  arrived  at  this 
critical  juncture  with  a  detachment  of  regular  troops  from  the 
northern  provinces.  After  having  consumed  much  valuable 
time  in  preparatory  inquiries  and  arrangements,  Pai^r  attack- 
ed [June  28]  the  fort  on  Sullivan's  Island  with  a  squadron 
which  poured  upon  it  a  fire  from  two  hundred  and  fifty-four 
camions.  On  ibe  fort  were  mounted  twenty-six  guns,  with 
which  the  garrison,  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  regulars  mid  a  few  militia,  under  the  command  of  Cofenel 
Moultrie,  made  a  gallant  defence  ;  while  Colonel  Thompson,  at 
the  head  of  seven  hundred  men,  confrcmted  and  prevented  an 
attack  which  was  menaced  by  Clint(Mi  in  another  quarter  of  the 
island.  The  assault  was  maintained  for  ten  hours.  Shortly 
after  it  began,  the  flag-staff  of  the  fort,  struck  by  a  shot,  fell 
down  upon  the  beach ;  whence  it  was  inst«)tly  resumed  by 
Jasper,  a  sergeant  in  the  American  army,  who,  springing  from 
the  wall,  and  reascencfing  amidst  a  furious  storm  of  battle,  re- 
placed it  on  the  top  of  the  rampart.  Three  of  the  British 
ships,  advancing  to  attack  die  western  wing,  became  entangled 
with  a  shoal ;  and  to  this  incident  the  Qpal  delivomice  <rf  the 
garrison  was  ascribed.  At  night  the  firing  ceased  on  both 
sides,  the  British  ships  slipped  their  cables,   and   the  eater^ 
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wounded.  Tea  men  killed  and  twenty-two  wounded  formed 
the  amount  of  the  loss  sustained  bjr  the  garrison.  Thou^ 
many  thousand  balls  were  fired  from  the  British  squadron,  yet 
the  works  of  the  fort  were  but  little  damaged.  Its  walls  were 
formed  chiefly  of  the  wood  of  the  palmetto,  a  tree  indigenous 
to  South  Carolina,  and  of  a  remarkably  spongy  nature ;  whence, 
the  shot  that  took  eflfect  was  buried  in  the  wood  without 
shivering  or  splmtering  the  object  of  resistance.  Scarcely  a 
hut  or  tree  on  the  island  escaped  uninjured.  Among  other 
American  officers  engaged  in  this  afikir  was  Francis  Mari- 
on, so  highly  renowned  in  the  progress  of  the  war  for  enter- 
prising valor  and  inflexible  fortitude  and  perseverance.  The 
thanks  of  congress  were  voted  to  Lee,  Moultrie,  and  Thomp- 
son, —  an  honor  very  little  merited  by  Lee,  who  had  rashly  pro- 
posed to  evacuate  Sullivan's  Island,  and  was  restrained  from 
the  commbsion  of  such  a  perilous  act  of  folly  and  timidiQr  only 
by  the  resolute  interference  of  John  Rutledge.^  Yet  Lee  was 
a  very  skilful  officer,  and,  though  eccentric,  an  able  and  cour- 
ageous man. 

Relieved  bom  the  presence  of  the  British  armament,  the 
southern  provinces  had  leisure  to  employ  their  forces  in  repel- 
ling and  punishing  an  attack  they  sustained  from  a  different  quar- 
ter. No  sooner  did  the  controversy  between  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica assume  an  aspect  that  betokened  war,  than  the  policy  of  the 
parent  state  was  exerted  to  induce  the  Indian  tribes  to  espouse 
her  interest  and  support  her  quarrd.  In  the  month  of  July, 
1775,  a  nun^r  of  Indian  chiefs,  instigated  by  the  hope  of  a 

1  Annual  Register  for  1776.  Gordon.  Bradford.  Ramiay*!  Histories  of  the 
Ammiemm  Mmohition  and  of  tke  Rewoltiiiom  gf  SotOk  Co^vtimm,  Holmes.  Gar- 
den. Botta.  Rogen.  Pitkin.  MgtllMM_  could  weed  tly  braveCT  Jgbiph 
the  Bn^flh  diapla^  in  their  attack  onjTulQHt^'f lUMM.  TIU^^BHavioar  of 
Horns,  captain  cflSelSr&iot  i&iS^of^ffv.wii  pfiA&ovlarlj  celebrated.  After 
receiving  a  severe  wound  in  the  neck,  and  having  his  right  arm  shattered  by  a 
chmn-shot,  he  retired  to  the  cockpit  of  his  vessel,  where  the  mangled  limb 
wuB  amptstated.  No  sooner  was  this  operation  performed  than  he  reascended 
the  deck,  where,  as  he  was  undauntedly  directing  and  animating  the  fight,  he 
received  a  third  and  mortal  ^oond.  Such  valor  must  have  triumphed  but  for 
the  equal  valor  with  which  it  was  encountered.  The  American  sergeaaty 
Jasper,  executed  what  even  the  romantic  courage  of  Hotspur  would  hardly 
b«v«  oeeoMd  ^  an  easy  leap."  A  sword  was  presented  and  a  commission  of 
fared  to  this  gallant  man  oy  the  provincial  ^vernroent  of  South  Carolina. 
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wide,  ferocious  range  io  carnage,  pillage,  and  devastation,  and 
conducted  by  Johnson,  the  principal  agent  of  Britain  with  these 
savages,  repaired  to  Montreal  and  solemnly  pledged  themselves 
to  support  die  cause  of  the  British  king  against  the  American 
people.  They  readily  hearkened  to  Johnson's  plausible  repre- 
sentation that  the  king  was  their  natural  protector  against  those 
encroaching  colonists,  who,  if  they  should  succeed  in  their  op- 
position to  Britain,  would  probably  next  attempt  the  extirpa- 
tion of  their  colored  neighbours.  Stuart,  another  British  agent, 
by  magnificent  promises  of  reward  and  assistance,  had  more 
recently  induced  th^  Creeks  and  the  Cherokees  to  interrupt 
their  friendly  relation  with  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  The 
Creeks,  eagerly  rushing  to  war,  were  as  suddenly  depressed 
and  paralyzed  by  the  manifest  mability  of  Stuart  to  fulfil  his 
insidious  promises.  Imploring  and  obtaining  pardon  firom  the 
colonists,  they  rejected  a  subsequent  overture  of  alliance  firom 
the  Cherokees,  protesting  that  they  had  wonderfidly  -escaped 
firom  destruction,  and  were  determined  never  again  to  court 
such  jeopardy  or  need  such  good  fortune.  The  Cherokees, 
with  more  stubborn  ferocity,  adhered  to  their  hostile  purpose  ; 
and,  encouraged  by  the  approach  of  Clinton  and  Parker,  com- 
mitted the  most  ruthless  ravages  on  the  Virginian  and  Caroli- 
nian frontiers.  Attacked  by  the  combined  forces  of  these  prov- 
inces after  the  repulse  of  the  British  firona  Sullivan's  Island,  the 
Cherokees  were  defeated  in  various  engagements  and  forced  to 
evacuate  their  territory  and  take  refuge  in  Florida. 

The  most  important  enterprise  by  which  the  British  govern- 
ment proposed  to  illustrate  die  campaign  of  this  year  was  the 
occupauon  of  New  York  by  a  powerful  body  of  troops,  com- 
posed of  a  detachment  from  the  army  of  Sir  William  Howe, 
aided  by  reinforcements  despatched  from  England  under  the 
command  of  his  brother.  Lord  Howe,  who,  along  with  him- 
self, in  addidon  to  their  military  functions,  were  appointed  to 
exercise  the  vain  oflice  of  commbsioners  for  restoring  peace 
and  harmony  between  Britain  and  America,  by  granting  par- 
dons  in  the  king's  name  to  such  Americans  as  would  surrender 
their  arms  and  sue  for  indulgence.     Washington  was  sensible 
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during  the  siege  of  Boston,  had  detached  General  Lee  from 
'  the  camp  in  Massachusetts,  to  conduct  defensive  preparations 
in  Long  Island  and  New  York.  Lee  arrived  at  New  York 
two  hours  after  the  appearance  of  some  British  ships  of  war 
off  the  harbour,  and,  finding  the  citizens  much  alarmed  by  the 
prospect  of  an  attack  on  the  town,  he  publicly  proclaimed, 
that,  ^^  If  the  men-of-war  set  one  house  on  fire  in  consequence 
of  my  coming,  I  will  chain  a  hundred  of  their  friends  together 
by  the  neck  and  make  the  house  their  funeral  pile."  He  far- 
ther composed  the  formula  of  a  tremendous  oath,  which  he  em- 
ployed Captain  Sears  to  administer  to  all  persons  suspected  of 
inclination  to  the  royal  cause.  But  the  congress  condenmed 
and  forbade  such  proceedings,  by  proclaiming  their  resolve, 
^^  That  no  oath,  by  way  of  test,  be  imposed  upon  or  required 
of  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  colonies  by  any  military  offi- 
cer." Soon  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  Washington,  hav* 
ing  despatched  reinforcements  to  the  American  troops  in  Can- 
ada, and  leaving  some  troops  in  Massachusetts,  repaired  him- 
self with  the  main  body  of  his  army  to  New  York,  where  his 
bead-quarters  were  established  on  the  14th  of  April.  Here 
the  renewed  and  augmenting  difficulties  of  his  arduous  predica- 
ment afforded  wide  and  constant  scope  to  the  exercise  of  his 
own  wisdom  and  of  his  countrjrmen's  patience  and  fortitude. 
The  reciprocal  jealousies  and  prejudices  of  the  contmental 
troops  of  the  different  States  broke  forth  in  dissensions,^  which 
their  common  interest  and  danger  were  unable  to  prevent,  and 
which  all  their  commander's  influence  barely  sufficed  to  com- 
pose ;  and  so  imperfect  was  the  provision  of  military  stores, 
that  the  citizens  of  New  York  were  fain  to  surrender  the  leaden 
weights  of  their  windows  to  eke  out  the  ammunition  of  their  de- 
fenders. Every  province  and  almost  every  seaport  town  in 
America  was  pervaded  by  the  apprehension  that  its  own  indi- 
vidual danger  from  British  attack  was  the  most  real  and  imme- 
diate ;  and  hence  applications  for  instant  succour  so  numerous 
and  so  urgent  were  addressed  to  Washington,  that  it  required 
all  his  firmness  and  vigor  to  prevent  the  feeble  American  force 
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and  the  deficient  stock  of  puMic  arms  from  being  divided  and 
subdivided  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  unequal  to  the  proper 
defence  of  any  one  place.  Meanwhile,  Sir  William  Howe 
and  the  Generals  Clinton  and  Lord  Percy,  with  their  forces 
which  bad  been  withdrawn  from  Boston,  waited  anxiously  at 
Halifax  for  the  promised  succour  from  Britain  ;  and  it  was  not, 
tiQ,  in  despair  of  its  arrival,  they  had  sailed  for  New  York, 
that  they  were  joined  by  the  auxiliary  British  armament  ccmi- 
ducted  by  Lord  Howe  and  Lord  Comwallis.  But  so  much  of 
die  year  was  then  elapsed,  that  the  ineffectual  attempts  of  the 
commissioners,  as  well  as  the  consequent  nulitary  operations 
of  the  British  troops,  fall  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work. 

The  late  rigorous  measures  of  the  British  king  and  parlia- 
ment, in  concurrence  with  the  actual  progress  of  hostilities,  the 
irritating  devastation  of  the  American  coasts,  and  the  devatii^ 
successes  that  crowned  the  American  arms,  bad  contributed 
to  inflame  and  propagate  in  America  the  firmest  purpose  of  de- 
cisive war&re,  and  every  sentiment  tending  to  a  distinct  assertion 
of  national  independence.  It  was  openly  proclaimed  by  the 
recent  acts  of  pariiament,  that  the  inhabitants  of  America,  so 
far  from  being  included  any  longer  within  the  pale  <^  royal 
protection,  were  delivered  up  to  the  most  vindictive  severities 
of  military  execution.  ^^  Protection  and  alliance  are  re- 
ciprocal," became  the  general  exclamation  of  the  Americans  ; 
^^  and  to  withdraw  the  one  is  to  discharge  the  other."  By  in- 
vading Canada  the  Americans  had  practically  expressed  their 
determination  to  assert  independence  ratba*  than  yield  sub- 
mission or  endure  conquest ;  and  in  rejecting  the  ccxiciliatory 
overture  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  British  government  had 
left  them  no  other  choice  but  between  the  digniQr  of  independ- 
ent freemen  and  the  degradatbn  of  pardoned  rebels. 

Nothmg  rendered  the  royal  government  more  generally  odious, 
or  contributed  with  more  decisive  efficacy  to  confirm  and  extend 
the  purpose  of  independence,  than  the  measure  of  employing 
German  mercenary  soldiers  in  the  subjugation  of  Am^ca.^ 

>  In  the  lequel,  also,  it  contributed  to  sustain  and  render  efiectual  the  resolo- 

tinn    of  indoDendence.       ThA  OArman  s»vi1i*nA«   ^r  Ri>i#tt;*i     **  firot  Anm  orsn. 
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When  the  Americans  learned  that  foreigners  were  summoned 
to  interfere  in  a  domestic  quarrel,  and  that,  instead  of  con- 
tending with  men  educated  in  the  same  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples with  themselves,  they  were  to  be  exposed  to  the  hired 
ferocity  of  German  slaves,  the  last  tie  that  held  them  to 
Britain,  the  allegiance  they  professed  to  their  prince,  was  dis- 
solved. "  He  employs,"  they  exclaimed,  "  the  borrowed  tools 
of  the  most  detestable  Qnrants  of  Europe,  who  trade  in  human 
blood,  to  subvert  American  liberty,  and  to  erect  on  its  ruins 
the  same  despotic  power  of  which  they  are  the  fit  instruments 
and  guardians  in  their  own  native  land,  and  irom  the  rigor  c^ 
which  so  many  of  their  own  oppressed  countrjrmen  have  al- 
ready sought  refuge  among  us."  These  sentiments  were  warm- 
ly expressed  by  the  Americans  at  the  v^  time  (and  indeed 
somewhat  posterior  to  the  time)  when  their  own  domestic  gov- 
ernment had  deeply  engaged  in  negotiations  for  obtaining  the 
aid  and  interposition  of  France  in  the  quarrel  with  En^and. 
If  England  seek  the  aid  of  foreign  powers  (it  was  asked),  may 
not  and  must  not  America  do  the  same  ?  And  how  can  sb3 
hope  to  obtain  open  and  active  assistance,  till  she  seek  it  in 
the  character  of  an  independent  state  ?  Among  the  violent 
declarations  elicited  at  this  period  from  the  American  com- 
munities, we  distmguish  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  of  Safe- 
ty for  the  province  of  Geoi^ia  to  defend  their  metropolis,  Sa- 
vannah, to  the  last  extremity,  and  to  bum  the  town  and  ship- 
ping rather  than  suffer  them  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Brit- 
ish, —  a  flight  of  lofty  sentiment  and  ebullition  of  bold  words, 
it  must  be  confessed,  very  inadequately  supported  by  the  sub- 
sequent conduct  of  the  people  of  that  provmce. 

Not  less  was  the  displeasure  excited  in  America  by  discov- 
ery of  the  exertions  that  were  made  by  British  officers  and  agents 
to  excite  the  Indian  tribes  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Britain,  and 
promote  it  by  their  cruel  and  barbarous  system  of  warfare  ; 

Engliflfa  generals  could  neither  restrain  the  barbarity  of  the  Germans  nor 
wholly  preserve  their  own  troops  fh>m  the  contagioos  influence  of  such  eril 
example.    Nothing  tended  more  effectually  to  rouse  the  Americans  from  the 
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although  the  American  governments  had  themselres  made  ar- 
gent application  to  the  Indians,  and  solicited  their  savage  aid 
to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  mdependence.  There  was  certain- 
ly, however,  a  wide  difference  between  employing  Indian  sav- 
ages to  resist  the  hostilities  of  armed  soldiers,  and  engaging 
them  to  attack  defenceless  citizens  and  husbandmen,  and  make 
war  on  villages,  plantations,  and  families.  The  Continental  1 
Congress,  besides,  accounted  the^^^jQctUtfuit  gave  to  the  em- 1 
ployment  of  Indian  auxiliaries  a  measure  of  necessary  defence  I 
and  rightful  retaliation.  An  entire  neutrality  was  preferably 
desired  and  earnestly  recommended  to  the  Indians  by  this  as- 
sembly.^ But  the  Indians  in  general  manifested  a  decided 
preference  of  the  British  to  the  American  cause.  Britain  had 
of  late  years  diligently  cultivated  the  friendship  of  those  sav- 
ages ;  and  while  she  enjoyed  access  to  the  most  considerable 
of  the  tribes  through  Canada  on  the  north  and  Florida  on  the 
south,  and  was  abundantly  capable  of  supplying  their  numerous 
wants,  the  Americans  were  compelled  to  suspend  much  even 
of  their  usual  intercourse  with  die  Indians  by  their  own  non- 
importation agreements,  which  deprived  them  of  the  articles 
chiefly  required  in  the  Indian  trade.  It  might  have  been  fore- 
seen from  the  first,  as  it  was  clearly  manifested  in  the  sequel, 
that  the  employment  of  such  auxiliaries  in  such  a  contest  was 
less  likely  to  affect  its  final  issue  than  to  beget  odium,  ani- 
mosity, and  irritadon.  Britain  suffered  most  from  these  unfa- 
vorable sentiments  ;  because  her  camps   and   fortresses,  the 

>  For  a  while,  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  professed  a  strict  neutrality  be- 
tween Britain  and  America.  The  Oneida  tribe  of  the  Six  Nations  thus  re- 
plied to  the  overtures  of  the  Americans :  — "  Brothers !  we  have  heard  of  the 
unhappy  differences  and  great  contention  between  you  and  Old  England. 
We  wonder  greatly  and  are  much  troubled  in  mind.  Brothers !  possess  your 
minds  in  peace  with  respect  to  us,  and  take  no  umbrage  that  we  refuse  join- 
ing in  the  contest  We  are  ibr  peace.  We  cannot  intermeddle  in  a  dispute 
between  two  brothers."  To  this  professed  neutrality  the  Oneida  tribe  steadily 
adhered.  All  the  other  tribes  or  the  Six  Nations  espoused  the  cause  of  Brit-^* 
ain.  Some  Indian  nations^  however,  embraced  the  mterests  of  America.  A 
spaall  tribe  thus  expressed  its  sentiments  to  the  Provincial  Conj^ress  of  Massa- 
chusetts :  —  **  Brothers !  we  have  always  been  friends.  When  you  were 
small,  we  were  great,  and  we  protected  you.  Now  you  are  great  and  tall,  wo 
are  small  and  not  so  high  as  your  heel ;  and  you  take  care  of  us.  Brothers ! 
whenever  we  see  your  blood  runnititf.  wa  will  rnvAn^A  it.     Thmurh  wa  ma 
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only  possessions  she  enjoyed  in  America,  were  less  exposed 
to  Indian  ravage  than  the  setdements  and  plantations  of  the 
Americans. 

In  consequence  of  the  recent  Cherokee  war,  some  Amer- 
icans, who,  till  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  professed 
themselves  Tories,  and  disavowed  all  right  of  resistance  to 
their  parent  state,  now  became  active  Whigs,  and  eagerly 
took  arms,  in  the  first  instance  against  the  Indians,  and 
finally  against  Britain,  as  the  instigator  of  their  barbarous  de- 
vastations. Lord  Effingham,  Lord  Pitt,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  Wilson,  a  member  of  the  Irish  parliament,  and  sev- 
eral other  persons,  distinguished  by  their  rank  or  character, 
who  held  commissions  in  the  British  army,  protesting  against 
the  injustice  of  the  quarrel  and  the  disgracefiil  association  re- 
quired from  them  with  German  mercenaries  and  savage  In- 
dians, withdrew  at  this  period  from  the  British  service,  —  an 
example  that  was  not  imitated  by  Lord  Percy,  who  procured 
himself  to  be  matriculated  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Mohawks, 
and  accepted  an  Indian  name,  which  he  ostentatiously  employed^ 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  savage  allies  of  his  cotmtry.  Among  ; 
others  who  refused  to  serve  against  America  was  a  young  , 
naval  lieutenant  named  Cartwright,  long  afterwards  highly  cele-  t 
brated  as  a  zealous  and  disinterested  patriot,  under  the  tide  of ; 
Major  Cartwright.  He  was  urged  to  accept  a  commission  in 
the  service  of  America ;  but  he  declared,  that,  though  he  would 
never  accede  to  an  unjust  and  ofi^ensive  war  upon  that  country, 
he  would  yet  Hick  to  England  as  long  a$  a  plank  of  her  re- 
mained  above  water.  Many  natives  of  Britain,  however,  were 
less  scrupulously  attached  to  their  particular  birthplace  ;  and,  , 
having  formed  connections  by  residence  in  America  and  inter- 
course with  it,  conceived,  that,  in  this  great  divulsion  of  the  em- 
pire, they  were  entitled  to  choose  which  portion  of  it  they  would 
tidhere  to.  Some  daring  adventurers,  also,  of  dubious  charac- 
ter and  extraction,  found  in  this  tebapestuous  crisb  an  eleihent 
congenial  to  their  restless  souls,  and  figured  as  partisans  of 
lib^ty,  more  or  less  genuine,  on  the  scene  of  American  affidrs. 
Among  these  was  a  person  who  obtained  the  rank  of  general  in 
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Stirling,  and  pronounced  tn  impostor  by  decree  of  tbe  House 
of  Lords.  Tbe  Americans,  tbougb  arrayed  against  royal  and 
aristocratical  pretensions,  readily  complimented  Alexander  with 
tbe  empty  ascription  of  a  title,  the  substantial  loss  of  which,  per- 
haps, occasioned  his  espousal  of  their  cause.  It  was  remarked,  . 
that,  on  tbe  very  day  [February  2B]  after  that  on  which  Lord  Pitt 
resigned  his  commissi<m,  two  Indian  cUefe  from  Canada  Pfere 
presented  at  the  British  court  and  obtained  a  gracious  recep- 
tion from  the  monarch  who  bad  hired  them  to  steep  their  wea- 
pons in  his  peofde's  blood.  One  of  them,  carr]ring  a  toma- 
hawk in  his  hand,  and  having  hb  face  painted  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  streaks  of  blood,  attended  the  king  at  a  review  of 
a  body  of  troops  that  were  preparing  to  embark  finr  America. 

Petitions  and  instructions  now  began  to  flow  to  die  con- 
gress from  most  parts  of  America,  desiring  and  authorizing 
the  open  proclamation  of  .^jnerican  independence.  Notwidi- 
standing  these  indications,  the  congress,  prudently  desirous 
in  a  matter  of  such  importance  to  follow  rath^  than  to  pre- 
cede tbe  march  of  public  spirit  and  opinion,  still  hesitated  to 
broach  the  claim  of  independence,  and  waited  a  more  gen- 
eral and  deliberate  expression  of  the  national  widi  and  readi- 
ness for  this  consmnmation.  They  studied  by  gradual  ap- 
proach to  familiarize  the  public  mind  to  the  contemplation  of 
independence,  and  by  preparatory  measures  so  far  to  realize 
this  predicament  as  to  diminbh  the  ahutn  necessarily  comiect- 
ed  with  its  fateful  name.  In  this  politic  course  they  were 
prompted  to  make  a  notable  stride  by  the  tidings  wUch  ar- 
rived in  the  spring  of  the  rejection  of  their  hst  petition  to  the 
king,  and  of  ibe  acts  of  parliament  authorizii^  the  employment 
of  German  troops  and  the  confiscation  of  Am^can  ships,  and 
by  the  general  and  lively  ind]gnatk>n  which  these  tidings  pro- 
voked. The  measures  they  embraced  on  this  occasion  imported 
die  boldest  defiance  of  British  authority,  and  tended  to  onito  tbe 
fcrtune  of  America  with  the  interests  of  every  atbest  commercial 
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world  except  ChreiU  Britain.  On  the  same  day  they  embraced 
and  published  a  resolve,  ^^  that  no  slaves  be  imported  into  any 
of  the  colonies."  About  two  months  after  [May  10],  embold- 
ened, perhaps,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  British  troops  from  Bos- 
ton, the  congress,  as  a  provocation  and  preparatory  step  to  inde- 
pendence, recommended  to  the  various  provincial  assemblies  and 
conventions  an  entire  suspension  throughout  America  of  all  au- 
thority d^ved  from  British  appointment,  and  the  adoption  of 
such  forms  of  government  as  they  should  judge  most  conducive 
to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  constituents.  This  recom- 
mendation of  the  congress  was  instantly  carried  into  effect ; 
and  all  the  provincial  governments  were  now  reconstructed  in 
conformity  with  the  principle,  that  in  each  commonwealth  the 
will  of  the  citizens  was  the  supreme  and  independent  source  of 
power,  and  that  the  majesty  of  the  crown  was  superseded  by 
the  majesty  of  the  people.  John  Rutledge  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina,  and  Patrick  Henry  of  Virginia. 
Some  varieties  occurred  in  the  details  of  the  new  political 
structures  ;  but  the  general  features  of  their  composition  were 
alike,  and  the  same  fundamental  principles  pervaded  them  all. 
This  change  was  effected  with  little  agitation  and  without  any 
dangerous  convulsion.  The  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  b 
America  defended  its  inhabitants  from  the  chimeras  of  ignorant 
enthusiasm.  Familiarized  with  a  reasonable  and  orderly  free- 
dom, they  woe  not  likely  to  mistake  the  features  of  a  pditi- 
cal  blessing  which  had  been  always  embodied  in  their  favorite 
domestic  mstitotions.  They  cherished,  revered,  and  pursued 
it  with  an  ardor  passionate,  yet  tempered  by  sober  sense  and 
reason,  and  untinctured  with  that  visionary  strain  of  undbci- 
plined  fancy  whieh  misleads  expectation  and  misguides  prac- 
tice. Every  mode  of  happiness  and  ei^oyment  adapted  to  the 
capacities  of  human  nature  is  cherished  with  more  sc4id  regard, 
and  cultivated  with  more  judicious  concern  in  proponion  v^ 
die  virtuous  freedom  of  acquaintance  habitually  admitted  \^^ 
tweea  ito  objects  and  its  admirers.     The  experience  of    at^ 
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paves  the  way,  through  the  lassitude  and  impatieDce  of  disgust 
and  disappoiotment,  to  that  worst  of  all  revolutions,  a  restora- 
tion of  abrogated  tyrannical  power.  Some  of  the  royal  gov- 
ernors unnecessarily  deserted  their  executive  functions,  and, 
in  the  plenitude  of  rashness,  msolence,  and  ignorance,  pre- 
dicted an  inextricable  chaos  and  confusion  as  the  result  of  an 
abrupt  extinction  of  the  lamp  of  rpyal  prerogative.  Never 
was  policy  more  effectually  balked,  nor  prediction  more  com- 
pletely falsified.  No  violent  shock  or  extensive  change  was 
required  to  enable  the  American  States  to  accomplish  the 
transition  to  what  they  desired  from  what  they  had  already  the- 
oretically or  practically  enjoyed. 

This  menK>rable  year  was  additionally  signalized  by  the 
third  and  last  voyage  of  the  illustrious  navigator.  Captain 
Cook,  —  an  exploit  recommended  to  our  present  notice  by  its 
connection  with  the  history  and  labors  of  a  distinguished 
American  traveller.  John  Ledyard,  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
cherished  from  his  earliest  years  an  ardent  desire  to  explore 
the  undiscovered  regions  of  the  globe.  He  was  placed  at 
Dartmouth  College,  with  a  view  to  his  acquisition  of  so  much 
theological  knowledge  as  might  qualify  him  for  the  profession 
of  a  clergyman  ;  but,  diverted  by  taste  or  driven  by  penury 
from  his  academic  pursuits,  he  forsook  the  college  and  p^- 
formed  a  part  of  his  homeward  journey  in  a  canoe  constructed 
by  his  own  hands.  Yielding  to  the  favorite  inclination  of  his 
genius,  he  passed  several  years  among  the  Indians,  studying 
their  manners  and  cultivating  the  means  of  recommending  him- 
self to  the  favor  and  protection  of  savages.  He  was  enabled 
to  visit  England  by  engaging  himself  as  a  common  sailor  on 
board  a  ship  bound  from  New  York  to  London,  and  now 
gained  admission  among  the  associates  of  Cook's  last  voyi^e, 
—  accepting  the  humble  situation  of  corporal  of  marbea  rath- 
er than  forego  an  opportunity  so  mviting  to  his  inquisitive 
and  adventurous  spirit.  The  qualities  he  displayed  in  this 
voyage  won  the  praise  of  his  great  pattern  and  commander, 
who  recc^nized  with  esteem  the  kindred  genius  which  was 
afterwards  illustrated  with  so  much  honor  and  rrabwn  by  the 
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In  all  the  States  of  America  there  was  a  party  of  the  inhab- 
itants firmly  attached  (from  prejudice,  from  principle,  or  from 
interest)  to  the  royal  cause,  and  who  received  the  appellation 
of  Tories  from  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  by  whom  they 
were  re^rded  with  implacable  rage  and  detestation.^  The 
vam'efforts  of  these  persons  to  stem  the  prevailing  current  of 
national  sentiment  and  purpose  were  now  aided  by  the  sect  of 
Quakers  '  in  America,  who,  after  a  long  retreat  from  politics 
and  political  controversy,  came  forward  this  year  with  rekindled 
zeal  in  support  of  the  declining  cause  of  royalty,  and  published 
at  Philadelphia  a  declaration  of  non-resistance  to  the  king, 
whom  they  pronounced  to  be  set  over  them  by  God,  and  law- 
fully removable  by  the  same  great  Being  alone.  They  seemed 
entirely  to  exclude  from  the  scheme  of  nature  and  Providence 
the  operation  of  the  divine  will  through  human  instrumentality.' 
As  a  sect^  or  religious  society,  the  Quakers  exposed  themselves 
to  general  reproach  in  America  by  thb  proceeding,  and  by  the 
repeated  testimonies  which  they  subsequently  published,  during 
die  Revolutionary  War,  of  adherence  to  Britain  and  sympathy 
with  the  occasional  success  of  her  arms.  But  as  a  body  of 
tnen,  the  conduct  of  the  American  Quakers  was  nowise  uniform 
or  consentaneous.  Many  enlightened  and  estimable  persons 
who  had  hitherto  professed  Quakerism  in  America,  now  openly 
embracing  the  American  cause  and  taking  arms  in  its  defence, 
were  excommunicated  by  their  more  consistent  fellow-sectaries. 
Among  those  were  Thomas  Mifflin,  who  afterwards  became 
president  of  the  congress,  and  Nathaniel  Greene,  the  greatest 
military  genius  that  America  produced  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.     Some  others  of  the  members  of  congress  were  pro- 

*  John  Adams,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Cushinc  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  reminds  him,  that  ♦*  I  strenuouslv  recommenjfeNJ  at  firrt  to  fine^jmprison, 
and  hans  all  Americans  inimical  to'^tfie  cause,  wSEj^inSIOr  KlJBRJll'Win** "^fle 
adds,  "  fynnlH  httvi^  h»^gf£  {gxo^  l^fOthw,  if  he  had  taken  part  with  our 
enemy  in  this  contest'*  ^nmtal  Keguter  for  1 781 .  Adams  at  a  later  period 
deplored  and  j^u]u  fjf^u^ymrti  tn  ragtra'-"  't^  h'y  ^^^^^^^^^  f^^  |\^  m,a 
yWtfSXStEaX  had  been  sanctioned  and  JRbmented  by  sucn  ranghage. 

'  Voltaire,  speculating  on  the  probable  conduct  of  the  Ctuakers  at  this  cri- 
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fessed  Quakers,  who  (we  learn  from  the  letters  of  Anthony  Ben- 
ezet)  were  distinguished  bj  the  warmth  of  their  patriotic  zeal, 
and  the  violence  of  the  hostility  which  they  expressed  and  pro- 
moted against  Britain.  Of  the  Quakers  vrbo  adhered  to  their 
doctrine  of  non-resistance,  there  were  some  who  demeaned 
themselves  during  the  whole  of  the  contest  with  a  strict  neu- 
trality, supported  by  the  most  magnanimous  intrepidity.  One 
of  these,  Warner  Mifflin,  whose  serene,  daundess  heart  was 
awed  neither  by  the  pride  nor  by  the  violence  of  man,  sought 
an  interview  with  General  Howe*,  and  upbraided  him  with  the 
.  desolation  inflicted  by  his  troops  on  America ;  and  when  the 
Quakers  had  become  objects  of  general  dislike  and  suspicion  to 
the  Americans,  at  the  risk  of  bebg  considered  and  treated  as 
a  spy,  he  penetrated  to  Washmgton  in  his  camp  and  defended 
their  conduct.  The  behaviour  of  some  other  Quakers,  howev- 
er, was  by  no  means  defensible  either  by  the  general  principles 
of  honor,  or  by  those  peculiar  sectarian  principles  to  which 
they  professed  an  inviolable  adherence.  They  exasperated  the 
Americans  by  congratulating  the  British  on  their  victories, 
even  when  these  victories  were  sullied  by  the  most  bari)arous 
outrage,  rapine,  and  cruelty  ;  and  two  of  them  were  hanged  for 
assisting  a  party  of  British  troops  to  rescue  some  of  their  cap- 
tive comrades,  by  disclosing  the  place  where  they  were  con-i 
fined  by  the  Americans  as  prisoners  of  war.^ 

We  willingly  turn  to  a  more  agreeable  feature  in  the  contem- 
porary proceedings  of  the  American  Quakers.  Our  attention 
has  been  too  often  solicited  by  that  painful  circumstance  in  the 
composition  of  American  society,  negro  slavery.  The  present 
circumstances  of  the  free  colonists  were  peculiarly  fitted  to  im- 
press them  with  clear  and  just  notions  of  the  merits,  both  moral 
and  political,  of  this  institution.  Protesting  against  established 
authori^,  and  appealing  from  its  maxims  and  pretensions  to 
the  general  rights  of  man  and  the  presumed  will  of  God,  they 
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knimssed  with  this  coDwderation,  the  tkoid  and  ioteiMtod  were 
not  less  struck  wkh  aptprebetisioQ  of  the  dangerous  accession 
which  ^  hostile  ibrce  of  Eo^aod  was  likely  to  derive  firoin 
the  enslaved  negro  population.  In  aU  the  proyinees,  an  in- 
creased humfoiity  was  now  displayed  in  the  treatment  of  negro 
slaves  and  of  Indian  neighbours.  The  huornoe  exertions  of  a 
par^  aniong  the  Quakers  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  slavery  have 
ahready  on  several  occasions  demanded  our  noticei  and  merited 
a  praise  inlmor  only  to  that  which  is  due  to  the  unvaunted  pro- 
ceedings we  rec^ndy  remarked  ^  in  Massachusetts.  But  the 
disinterested  example  which  had  been  afforded  by  nwny  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  wa^  now  to  be  imitated  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  society  of  QudLcrs.  Two  years  prior  to  Ibe  pres- 
ent peripdy  the  annual  convocation  of  tkd  Quakers  of  Pemnsyl- 
vania  and  New  Jersey  published  an  ordinance  menacing  with 
jexcommunication  all  members  of  their  ecclesiastical  communi- 
ty who  should  import,  buy,  or  sell  n^ro  slaves^  or  retam  ne- 
groes in  a  state  of  slavery  for  a  langer  period  than  the  legal  or 
'Customary  endurance   of  the  indentures  of   white  servants. 

The  proclamatioii,  by  which  the  Continetttal  Congreis,  in  1775,  justified  its  mil- 
itary preparations,  oommeaced  in  the  following  manner : — "  u  it  were  possi- 
ble for  men  who  exercise  their  reason  to  believe  that  the  Divine  Author  of 
oar  ezisCeooe  intended  a  part  of  the  human  race  to  hold  an  absolute  property 
in,  and  an  unbounded  power  over,  others,  marked  out  b^  his  infinite  soodness 
and  wisdom  as  the  objects  of  a  legal  domination  nev.er  rightly  resistible,  how- 
ever aeTere  and  oppcesHve ;  the  inhs^itants  of  these  colonies  might  at  least  re- 
quire from  the  parluiment  of  Great  Britain  some  evidence  th^t  this  dreddfial 
authority  over  them  has  ever  been  granted  to  that  body.  But  a  reverence  for 
our  great  Creator,  principles  of  humanity,  ^nd  the  dictates  of  coBimoii  sense 
must  convince  all  those  who  reflect  upon  the  subject,  that  government  was  in- 
•titated  to  promote  the  welfiure  of  mankind^  and  ougnt  to  be  administered  for 
the  attainment  of  that  end,"  &c.  The  ori|pnal  draught  of  the  DeeUraUom  nf 
IndepevLiUnes  contained  a  stronc  protest  against  the  iniquity  ,of  negro  slavery. 
.But  this  claase  was  surrendered  by  an  approving  majority  to  a  dosenting  mi- 
nority c^  the  members  of  congress. 

^  It  there  be,"  said  Da^,  the  author  of  Sandford  and  Mtrton,  <*  ap  object  truly 
lidioolous  in  nature,  it  is  .an  Ameiioan  panriot  aigain^  reaolutioas  in  ^vor 
of  liberty  with  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  otherbrandishing  a  whip  over  his 
sffiriffhted  slaves."  Day  in  the  present  year  (1776)  reprobated  the  policy  and 
predicted  the  discomfiture  of  the  British  operations  in  America  in  a  poem  en- 

ted  The  DevaUd  Legions,    Thus  wrote,  with  dying  hand,  one  of  the  great- 
and  best  of  mankind  :  — ^  Go  on  in  the  name  of  God  and  in  the  power 
his  might,  till  even  Jinuriam  slavery^  the  viU§t  that  ever  saw  the  ««m  flbaU 
_jbh  away."    John  Wesley  to  William  Wilberforce,  1791. 
*  ^n/s.  Chap.  III.    The  first  decisive  interference  of  the  legisUUure  of 
MaasaohusettB  on  this  subject  occurred  in  the  year  1777,  when  a  British  vea- 
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And  in  the  present  year,  the  same  assembly  enacted  a  statute 
of  excommunication  against  every  Quaker  who  should  for  a 
moment  longer  detain  a  negro  in  a  state  of  slavery.^  Thus  the 
emancipation  of  their  slaves  by  the  Quakers  (though  some 
contumacious  members  of  the  sect  were  excommunicated,  and 
many  sold  their  slaves  to  elude  that  penalty),  and  the  emancipa- 
tion of  themselves  from  British  Qrranny  by  the  Americans  in 
general,  were  ccmtemporary  events.  And  iehich^  it  may  be 
asked,  —  the  act  of  just  sacrifice,  or  the  act  of  generous  exer- 
tion, —  was  the  transaction  mo^t  hcmorable  to  human  nature  ? 
Without  attemptmg  the  impossibility  of  answering  this  question 
to  the  satisfaction  of  every  class  of  thinkers,  it  may  be  remark- 
ed, with  little  hazard  of  contradiction,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
American  Quakers  would  have  afforded  scope  for  more  un- 
mixed conmiendation,  if  they  had  refrained  from  embarrassii^ 
the  exertions  of  their  countrymen  for  the  achievement  of  politi- 
cal liberty.  The  oppressed  and  degraded  state  of  freed  negroes 
in  North  America  has  rendered  their  manumission  in  actual 
effect  very  litde  beneficial,  if  not  positively  detrimental,  to  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind.' 

The  American  congress  had  now  received  from  a  majori- 
ty of  the  thirteen  confederated  States  which  it  represented 
either  ui^ent  entreaties  or  deliberate  consent  and  authority 
to  the  dissolution  of  all  farther  political  connection  with  Great 
Britain.  One  or  two  of  the  provincial  assemblies  yet  refrained  ^ 
from  giving  any  explicit  directions  on  this  subject  to  their  repre- 
sentatives ;  the  4ir^tionsirQm  Xajyland-.y^T®  feltedjUWfftXfl^ 
able  tA.an.iouixediate.  assertion  of  indepeDdencj^  j  and  those 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  were  flatly  opposed  to  it. 
But  the  leading  partisans  of  inde^n^ence  perceived  that  the 
season  had  arrived  when  this  great  design  must  be  either  openly 
espoused  or  definitively  abandoned ;  they  remarked,  that,  in  gen- 
eral, the  main  objections  that  were  still  urged  against  it  applied 
rather  to  the  Hme  than  to  the  measure  itself,  and  they  were  con- 
vinced that  in  every  one  of  the  States  the  majority  of  the  peo- 

>  JinnM4dRiifnsurfor  1776.    Gordon.    Holmee.   Pitkin.    Garden.    Rocen. 
RamsaT.     Clarkflon**    HimiM^ M*f  #&«    at^u^ —    _^  -i.    *.f       .     .       «  rw  .. 
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pie,  however  credulous  or  desirous  of  a  reconciliation  with 
Britain,  would  rather  repudiate  such  views  than  retain  them  in 
opposition  to  the  declared  and  general  policy  of  America.  On 
the  7th  of  June,  accordingly,  it  was  formally  proposed  in 
congress,  by  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Virgbia  (where  the 
project  of  independence  was  openly  espoused  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  provincial  assembly),  that  the  American  States 
should  be  declared  free  and  independent.  This  proposi- 
ticm  induced  long  and  animated  debates,  and  aflforded  scope 
to  the  largest  display  of  wisdom,  genius,  and  eloquence  in 
the  discussion  of  a  question  than  which  none  more  interest- 
ing to  human  liberty  and  happiness  was  ever  before  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  a  national  assembly.  The  American  congress, 
in  its  original  composition,  exhibiting  the  citizens  of  a  subordi- 
nate commonwealth  in  the  act  of  assuming  into  their  own  hands 
the  reins  of  government  which  a  superior  state  had  previously 
wielded  over  them,  presented  a  spectacle  of  deep  and  stirring 
interest  to  human  nature  and  civilized  society.  Deliberating 
now  if  the  grand  concepti(M)  which  it  had  suggested  was  to  be 
despondingly  abimdoned  or  resolutely  fulfilled,  it  addressed  the 
universal  sentiments  of  mankind  with  extended  interest  and 
augmented  dignity.  While  European  sovereigns  were  insulting 
and  violating  every  sanction  and  safeguard  of  national  right  and 
human  liberty  by  the  infamous  partition  of  Poland,  a  revolu- 
.  tionary  principle  of  nobler  nature  and  vindictive  destiny  was 
developed  to  the  earnest  and  wondering  eyes  of  the  world,  in 
America.^  A  very  ordinary  degree  of  knowledge  and  reflec- 
tion may  enable  any  person  to  suggest  to  himself  the  principal 
argmnents  which  must  have  been  employed  in  the  conduct  of 
this  solenm  and  important  debate  ;  but  no  authentic  report  of 
,the  actual  discussion  has  been  transmitted.  John  Adams, 
^ho  supported  the  project  of  independence,  ^d  Dickinson, 
Vfho  opposed  it,  were  acknowledged  to  have  preemmently  dis- 
itinguished  themselves  by  their  rhetoric  and  ingenuity.  Adams 
(as  we  are  desired  by  tradition  to  believe,  and  authorized  by 
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ceadency  ;  and  tfast  an  open  deckration  of  independence  wm 
imperiously  required  to  hannoiiize  the  views  of  tbe  Americans, 
to  elevate  and  confirm  tbetr  spirits  in  an  inevitable  conffict,  and 
to  enable  them  to  seek,  expect,  and  obtdn  effiBctual  snccoor 
from  foreign  powers.^  Prudence  and  justice  alike  demanded 
that  the  brave  men  who  had  taken  arms  in  defence  of  their 
country's  freedom  should  be  enabled  to  dismiss  the  apprehen- 
sion of  fighting  for  a  hollow  and  prsearioos  reooiiciKati<Hi  akid  a 
return  to  the  yoke  of  dependence.  DickioBon  is  said  to  have; 
insisted  (and  very  plausibly,  it  must  be  allowed)  that  an  uMantl 
dissolution  of  the  American  confederacy  would  be  produced  hyi 
the  mere  act  of  Oreat  Britain  in  withdrawing  her  fleets  and 
armies  at  the  present  juncture  ;  but  in  nuuitttiinbg,  as  be  is  also 
reported  to  Imve  done,  that  the  same  breach  of  federal  union, 
aggravated  by  an  effervescence  of  popular  spirit  incompatiUe 
with  civil  order,  must  ensue  fit)m  the  witlxbawment  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops  at  a  later  period,  and  after  a  piokxiged  contest  and 
the  excitation  of  furious  passion  in  every  part  of  America,  be 
disregarded  the  continued  influence  of  that  bond  c^  union  whose 
initial  operation  he  was  so  stroi^y  impresoed  with,  and  ander- 
valued  the  wisdom  and  vhrtue  which  hfe  countiymen  were  capa- 
ble of  exertmg  for  the  extniction  of  the  flames  of  revohi* 
tionary  passioBs.  Some  members  of  tbe  congress  opposed  a  I 
declaration  of  independence  as  unwanrantriile  or  premature ;  f 
and  others  ior  a  wliile  were  rrioctantly  deterred  firom  support- 
ing it  by  the  instructtons  of  liieir  constituents.  Afber  the  dis- 
cussion had  been,  protracted  for  nearfy  a  mondi^  during  wbich 
interval  the  hesitation  or  opposition  of  a  minority  <rf  the  States 
was  overborne,  as  had  been  foreseen,  by  the  general  current  of 
national  will,  —  die  measure  proposed  by  Lee  was  apfsoved 
and  embraced  by  a  vote  almost  tmanimous  ; '  and  a  document, 

^  Before  the  close  of  this  jear  the  congress  were  practically  sensible  of  the 
aifvvntage  which  only  an  open  pretension  to  hidepeniience  wis  citable  of  op- 
posing to  the  impressions  created  by  defeat  and  misfortUDe.  Scpeing  many  of 
their  constituents  and  some  of  their  troops  disheartened  by  the  first  successes 
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entitled  DeehraHan  ofiht  Hi$pmd%nc^  ^A/t  HwrUm  VnUed 
StaUi  of  M}>fih  Jtw^erica^  composed  by  Thomas  Jefierson,  was 
subscribed  by  all  the  members  who  were  wiSing  to  iodulge  the 
w»h,  to  accomplish  the  glorj)  and  to  c<mfroiit  the  danger  'of 
their  country.'  [July  4.] 

This  admirable  productbn  conmieneed  m  the  following  man- 
ner :  —  *'  When,  in  the  course  of  human  erents,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolre  the  political  bands  which 
hare  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the 
powiN*s  of  the  earth  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  Ood  entitle  diem,  a  decent  re- 
spect to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  tiiat  they  should  de- 
clare the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

'^  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  —  that  all  mm  are 
created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  car- 
tain  unalienable  ri^u  ;  that  among  these  are  Kfe,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that  to  secure  these  ri^Rs  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  power  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  that,  wbehef^er  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of 
the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institate  new  gov- 
ernment, laying  its  foimdation  on  sndi  principles,  and  (urganizii^ 
its  powers  m  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to 
promote  ihmr  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will 
dictate  that  governments  long  establidied  should  not  be  changed 
for  light  and  transi^xt  causes  ;  and,  accordin^y,  all  experience 
hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer  wbBe  evik 
are  sufiigrable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abolidiing  the  fonoB 
to  which  tfaey  are  accustomed." 

AAer  a  reeiml,  couched  m  strains  at  once  simple,  spkiukl, 
manly,  and  dignified,  of  the  wrongs  which  the  American  States 

15Ui  of  Jane,  the  representativefl  of  the~  people  of  New  Hampshire  Toied 
aBanimouslT  that  their  delegates  at  the  Conthiental  CoDneiB  be  inatmcted  to 
join  with  the  other  ooloniea  is  4eolariiig  the  ThJrteen  United  Celooiea  «  Jr— 
tmd  indepemdetU  state^  provided  the  regalation  of  their  internal  police  be  re* 
serred  to  their  own  provincial  assembly.    On  the  S8th  of  June,  chiefly  by  the 
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bad  endured  from  the  government  and  people  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Declaration  thus  ccxicluded  :  —  ^^  We  must  therefore  acqui- 
esce in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our  separation,  and  hold 
them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war, — in 
peace,  friends. 

^^  We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  general  congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  mten- 
tions,  do,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people 
of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  Free  and  Inde- 
pendent States  ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between 
them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  b,  and  ought  to  be,  totally 
dissolved  ;  and  that,  as  free  and  independent  states,  they  have 
full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances, 
establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which 
independent  states  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of 
this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor."  ^ 

Thus,  at  once,  all  the  vague  and  various  notions  respecting 
the  legitimate  boundaries  of  royal  prerogative  or  British  suprem- 
acy, by  which  the  Americans  had  been  hitherto  divided  and  per- 
plexed, were  finally  discarded  firom  the  international  controversy, 
which  now  presented  only  the  one  grand  and  simple  question,  — 
Whether  the  inhabitants  of  North  America  should  in  future  exist 
as  conquered  colonists,  or  as  a  free  and  independent  people. 

This  great  transaction,  involving  at  once  the  creation  of  a 
new  empire,  and  the  exposure  of  it  in  the  very  hour  of  its  birth 
to  the  vindictive  hostility  of  the  most  puissant  monarchy  in  the 
world,  was  conducted  in  the  metropolis  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, —  a  city  which  had  existed  little  more  than  ninety 
years,  and  whose  extent  of  population  would  have  entitled  it  to 

>  The  articles  of  confederation  between  the  Stetea,  which  deined  the  pow- 
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rerj  little  distinction  b  a  European  commonwealth,  — the  cen- 
tre of  Quakerism  in  America,  —  and  of  which  the  inhabitants 
were  generally  characterized  by  moderation  of  temper  and 
sobriety  of  manners.  Pennsyirania,  after  repeatedly  oppos- 
ing, was  one  of  the  latest  of  the  provinces  in  assenting  to,  the 
project  of  independence.  Hence,  as  well  as  from  the  privacy 
with  wUch  the  deliberations  of  the  congress  were  still  conduct- 
ed, no  adventitious  fervor  was  imparted  to  this  assembly  by 
the  contagious  vicinity  of  popular  excitement,  or  the  animating 
presence  and  sympathy  of  a  crowded  and  admiring  audience. 
In  the  congress  thus  sequestered  from  an  influence  of  which 
the  most  enterprising  assemUies  m  the  world  have  acknowl- 
edged the  powerful  eflicacy,  the  heroic  or  ambitious  partisans 
of  American  independence  were  aware  that  the  glory  of  the 
measure  must  be  shared  with  all  their  colleagues ;  whfle  the 
cautious  and  timid  were  conscious  that  the  danger  of  it  was 
equaUy  extended  to  every  individual  who  should  sanction  the 
Declaration.  Every  man,  indeed,  who  signalized  his  espousal 
of  this  decisive  measure,  irrevocably  staked  his  life  and  fortune 
on  the  achievement  of  his  country's  freedom,  and  linked  his 
own  fate  to  the  political  destiny  of  North  America.^ 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  proclaimed  by  order 
of  the  congress,  and  received  with  shouts  of  applause,  and  an 
instant  and  eager  expulsion  of  every  badge  of  royal  authority 
and  British  connection  in  all  the  confederated  States  ;  and,  on 
the  evramg  of  its  arrival  at-  New  York,  a  leaden  statue  of  the 
king  of  Britain,  which  had  been  erected  in  former  days,  was 
hurled  from  its  pedestal  and  given  up  to  be  melted  into  bullets 
for  the  use  of  the  American  army.  The  ^ithusiasm,  with 
which  the  great  measure  announced  to  them  was  hailed  and 
embraced  by  the  troops  of  this  army,  showed  how  fully  they 
appreciated  the  altered  and  exalted  attitude  which  it  imparted 
to  their  own  condition  and  to  that  of  their  country.' 

'  See  Note  XXIV.,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

•  .Annual  Register  for  1776.  Botta.  Bark.  In  Virginia,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  welcomed  with  trannxHts  of  joy.  The  provincial  ossein' 
bly  instantly  commanded  that  the  name  of  the  kmg  ahould  be  expunged  ftcm 
every  formulary  of  public  nraver.  and  thnt  a  new  and  appropriate  seal  oF  the 
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Id  tewiewing  these  remarkaUe  lUm  io  the  afiirs  of 
it  is  difficuk  to  tmnt  the  temptation  of  apoctJatiiig  oa  the 
coDsequenees  that  mght  bwt  reatdled  bom  a  cowkict  and 
policy  different  from  that  which  was  actMally  pwaoed.  Had 
Britain,  afier  the  treaty  of  Paris,  discerned  the  change  which 
her  relation  with  America  had  aetually  tuidergOBe,  and  Kberatty 
recognized  it ;  had  she,  instead  of  a^raraiiBg  the  pfesacire  of 
her  commercial  restrictiooSf  and  introducing  new  regvlatioiis 
still  more  arbitrary  and  serere,  begun  with  prereoieiit  grace  to 
relax  those  hoods  ;  and  finally,  aoksowledging  the  oatioaal 
maturity  of  her  colonies,  declared  them  independent ;  and, 
trustieg  to  their  gratefid  friendship,  aopf^  to  negotiate  with 
them  a  cooim^rcial  treaty  beiiefieial  to  b^  own  people^  — 
would  the  consequences  of  this  pc^y,  more  magaanimaus 
than  any  nation  had  ever  yet  shown  itsetf  equal  to,^  have  pror- 
ed  more  conducive  than  the  scries  which  a^aaBy  ensued  to 
the  happiness  of  Britain,  Amearica,  and  mankind  in  general  ? 
To  suppose  so  would  be  to  impeach  the  wisdom  or  benefi- 
cence of  the  dominion  exerted  by  Providence  ov^  the  paa^ 
sbns  of  men  and  the  stream  of  events.  As  the  commonweakfas 
of  America  did  not  owe  their  existence,  ao  they  were  destined 
not  to  owe  their  independence,  to  European  grace  and  liberal- 
ity. If  Britain  bad  merely  persbted  in  her  original  course  of 
policy,  without  a^ravating  its  severity,  the  •dmericenf,  not- 
withstanding, would  doubtless  have  revoked  in  process  of  time  ; 
but  in  that  case,  most  probably,  either  the  revok  wo^  have 
been  partial,  irregular,  and  proportionally  ineffective ;  or,  if  it 

shore  of  the  Red  8ea,  and  ezteadiog  hii  hand  over  the  waves  collected  lor  the 
destractioii  of  Pharaoh,  with  the  motlo^  R§Mlim  to  tyrmds  iff  cMimum  to 
God.  Jefferson  sosgested  a  different  dence,  with  the  motto.  Rex  asl  qui  rtgtm 
9i#m  KabU,  The  deyioe  aotnall j  adopted  was  snnested  by  Wjthe,  and  d»- 
closed  on  one  side  a  figure  of  Virtue,  the  genius  of  the  eoamoaweakh,  treading 
on  Tyranny,  represented  by  a  man  prostrate,  a  crown  (alien  fii>m  his  head,  a 
broken  cshafn  in  lus  left  hand  and  a^cource  m  his  right,  wilfa  the  motto,  Sfe 
semper  tyranmti  on  the  reverse,  a  group,  ofwhich  the  pdncipal  figures  were  the 
goddess  of  Liberty  and  Ceres  holding  a  cornucopia,  wiUi  the  motto,  Deu*  nobis 
Mme  otia  fedt.  In  all  the  States  the  formula  of  legal  writs  was  changed  firom 
•*  Geoqre,  by  the  grace  of  God  king,**  to  **The  people  of  America,  by  the 
grace  ofUod  fi'ee  and  independent." 
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had  been  general,  it  would,  from  the  mcreased  growth  and 
strength  of  the  provinces,  have  been  instantly  successful.  The 
sudden  increase  in  the  mode  and  measure  of  British  donuna- 
tion  caused  all  the  States  to  revolt  simultaneously  ;  and  the 
long  and  arduous  struggle  that  ensued  served  to  knit  them 
together  in  stnmg  conjunction  and  prepare  them  for  permanent 
federal  association. 


VOL.    IV.  60 
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NOTES 


TO 


THE    FOURTH     VOLUME. 


NOTE  I.    Page  7. 

^  Such  are  the  connectioiis,  dependencies,  and  relations  subsisting 
between  the  mechanical  arts,  agriculture,  and  manu&ctures  of  Great 
Britain,  that  it  requires  study,  deliberation,  and  inquiry  in  the  legis- 
lature^ to  discern  and  distinguish  the  whole  scope  and  consequences 
of  many  projects  offered  for  the  benefit  ot  the  commonwealtiL  The 
Society  of  Merchant  Adventurers  in  the  City  of  Bristol  alleged,  in  a 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  great  quantities  of  bar-iron 
were  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  Sweden,  Russia,  and  other 
ports,  chiefly  purchased  with  ready  money,  some  of  which  iron  was 
exported  again  to  Africa  and  other  places,  and  the  rest  wrought  up 
by  the  manufacturers.  They  affirmed  that  bar-iron  imported  from 
North  America  would  answer  the  same  purposes ;  and  Uie  importa- 
tion of  it  tend  not  only  to  the  preat  advantage  of  the  kingdom,  by 
increasing  its  shipphig  and  navigation,  but  also  to  the  benefit  of  the 
British  colonies ; — that,  by  an  act  passed  in  the  twenty-third  year  of 
his  present  Majesty's  reim,  the  imnortation  of  beur-iron  from  Amer- 
ica into  tiie  port  of  London,  duty-free,  was  permitted ;  but  its  being 
carried  coastways,  or  farther  by  land  than  ten  miles,  had  been  pro- 
hibited ;  so  that  several  very  considerable  manufacturing  towns  were 
deprived  of  the  use  of  American  iron,  and  the  outports  prevented 
from  employing  it  in  their  export  commerce.  They  requested,  there- 
fore, that  bar-iron  misht  be  miported  from  America  into  Great  Brit- 
ain, du^-free,  by  all  his  Majesty's  subjects.  This  request  being  re- 
inforced by  many  other  petitions  from  difierent  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, other  classes  of  men,  who  thought  several  interests  would  be 
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^^The  opposers  of  the  bill  whkh  was  solicited  observed,  that 
large  quantities  of  iron  were  yeariy  produced  at  home,  and  em- 
ployed multitudes  of  poor  people,  there  being  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  nine  forges  in  England  and  Wales,  besides  those  erected  in 
ScotTand ;  the  whole  producing  eighteen  thousand  tons  of  inm ;— that, 
as  the  mmes  in  Great  Britain  are  inexhaustible,  the  produce  would, 
of  late  years,  have  been  considerably  increased,  had  not  the  people 
been  kept  under  continual  apprehension  of  seeing  American  inm 
admitted  duty-free  ;  a  supposition  which  had  prevented  the  traders 
'  from  extending  their  works,  and  discouraged  many  from  engaging 
in  this  branch  of  traffic.  They  aUeged  tl»t  the  iron-worios  alr^y 
carried  cm  in  England  occasioned  a  consumption  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  thousand  cords  of  wood,  produced  in  coppices  that 
grow  upon  bcuren  lands,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  turned  to  any 
good  account ;  —  that,  as  the  coppices  afford  shade,  and  preserve  a 
moisture  in  the  ground,  the  pasture  is  more  valuable  with  the  wood 
than  it  would  be  if  the  coppices  were  grubbed  up ;  consequently, 
all  the  estates  where  these  now  grow  would  sink  in  their  yearly  vid- 
ue ; — that  these  coppices,  now  cultivated  and  preserved  for  the  use  of 
the  iron-works,  are  likewise  absolutely  necessary  for  the  manufacture 
of  leather,  as  they  furnish  bark  for  ^e  tanners ;  —  and  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  management  of  these  coppices,  they  produced  a  great  num- 
ber of  timber-trees  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  building.  They  as- 
serted, that  neither  the  American  iron,  nor  any  that  had  yet  been 
found  in  Great  Britain,  was  so  proper  for  converting  into  steel  as  that 
which  comes  from  Sweden,  particularly  that  sort  called  ore  ground; 
but  as  there  are  mines  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  nearly  in  the 
same  latitude  with  those  of  Sweden,  furnished  with  sufficient  quan- 
tities of  wood,  and  rivers  for  mills  and  engines,  it  was  hardly  to  be 
doubted  but  that  people  would  find  metal  of  the  same  quality,  and, 
in  a  few  years,  be  able  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  importing  iron 
either  from  Sweden  or  Russia.  They  inferred  that  American  iron 
could  never  interfere  with  that  which  Great  Britain  imported  from 
Sweden,  because  it  was  not  fit  for  edged  tools,  anchors,  chain-plates, 
and  other  particulars  necessary  in  ship-building ;  nor  diminish  the 
importation  of  Russian  iron,  which  was  not  only  harder  than  the 
American  and  British,  but  also  could  be  afibrded  cheaper  than  that 
brought  from  our  own  plantations,  even  though  the  duty  on  this  last 
should  be  removed.  The  importation  of  American  iron,  therefore, 
duty-free,  could  interfere  wiUi  no  other  sort  but  that  produced  in 
Britain,  vrith  which,  by  means  of  this  advantage,  it  would  clash  so 
much,  as  to  put  a  stop,  in  a  little  time,  to  all  the  iron-works  now  car- 
ried on  in  the  kingdom,  and  reduce  to  beggary  a  great  number  of 
families  whom  they  support. 

'^  Trk  fh^OA  nKiA/*ti/\na  iha  A>vr^«%ava  rxP   fit  a  «>w«?A^»^y^   kill   «a.nKa/I     
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countries,  although  it  tiboM  put  an  end  to  the  production  of 
that  material  in  this  isluid ;  —  that,  as  the  neighbours  of  Great  Brit- 
ain are  now  more  attentiye  than  ever  to  their  commercial  interests, 
and  endeavouring  to  manufacture  their  rough  materials  at  home,  this 
nation  must  take  every  method  for  lowering  the  price  of  materials  ; 
otherwise,  in  a  few  years,  it  will  lose  the  manufacture,  and,  instead 
of  supplying  other  countries,  be  furnished  by  diem  with  all  the  fine 
toys  and  utensils  made  of  steel  and  iron ;  —  that,  being  in  danger 
of  losing  not  only  the  manufacture  but  the  produce  of  iron,  unless 
it  can  be  procured  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  that  for  which  it  is  sdd  at 
present,  the  only  way  of  attaining  this  end  is  by  diminishing  the  duty 
payable  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  iron,  or  by  rendering  it  ne- 
cessary for  the  undertakers  of  the  iron  mines  in  Great  Britain  to 
sell  their  produce  cheaper  than  it  has  been  for  some  years  afforded ; 
—  that  the  most  effectual  method  for  this  purpose  is  to  raise  up  a 
rival,  by  permitting  a  free  importation  of  all  sorts  of  iron  from  the 
American  plantaticMis ;  —  that  American  iron  can  never  be  sold  so 
cheap  as  that  of  Britain  can  be  afforded ;  for  in  the  colonies  labor  of 
all  kinds  is  much  dearer  than  in  England  :  if  a  man  employ  his  own 
slaves,  he  must  reckon  in  his  charge  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
common  interest  of  their  purchase-money  ;  because,  when  one  of 
them  dies  or  escapes  from  his  master,  he  loses  both  interest  and 
principal ;  —  that  the  common  interest  of  money  in  the  plantations 
is  considerably  hi^er  than  in  England  ;  consequently,  no  man  in 
that  country  will  employ  his  money  in  any  branch  of  trade  by  which 
he  cannot  gain  considerably  more  per  cent,  than  is  expected  in  Great 
Britain,  where  the  interest  is  low  and  profit  moderate ;  a  circum- 
stance which  will  alwa3rs  ^ve  a  great  advantage  to  the  British  miner, 
who  likewise  enjoys  an  exemption  from  freight  and  insurance,  which 
lie  heavy  upon  the  American  adventurer,  especially  in  time  of  war. 
With  respect  to  the  apprehension  of  the  leather-tanners,  they  ob- 
served, tluit,  as  the  coppices  generally  grow  on  barren  lands,  not  fit 
for  tillage,  and  improve  the  pasturage,  no  proprietor  would  be  at  the 
expense  of  grubbing  up  the  wood  to  spoil  the  pasture,  as  he  could 
make  no  other  use  of  the  land  on  which  it  was  produced.  The 
wood  must  be  always  worth  something,  especially  in  counties  where 
there  is  not  plenty  of  coal,  and  ihe  timber-trees  would  produce  con- 
siderable advantage ;  therefore,  if  there  was  not  one  iron-mine  in 
Great  Britain,  no  coppice  would  be  grubbed  up,  unless  it  grew  on  a 
rich  soil,  which  would  produce  com  instead  of  cord-wood  ;  conse- 
quently, the  tanners  have  nothing  to  fear,  especially  as  planting  hath 
become  a  prevailing  taste  among  the  landholders  of  the  island. 

"  The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  bill  seriously  weighed  and 
canvassed  these  arguments,  examined  disputed  facts,  and  inspected 
papers  and  accounts  relatinir  to  the  produce,  importation,  and  manu- 
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extended  to  «U  the  odier  pom  of  Giett  Britain.  The  home  fany^ 
ing  approved  this  report,  and  a  bill  being  brou^  in  accordingly,  an* 
other  petition  was  presented  by  several  noblemen,  gentlemen,  free- 
holders, and  other  proprietors,  owners,  and  possessors  of  coppiees  and 
woodlands  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  alleffing  that  a  permis- 
sion to  import  American  bear-iron  duty-free  would  be  attended  with 
numberless  ill  consequences,  both  of  a  public  and  private  nature ; 
specifymg  certain  hardships  to  which  they,  in  particular,  would  be  ex- 
posed ;  and  praying,  that,  if  the  bill  eAuwdd  pass,  they  mighi  be  relieved 
from  the  pressure  dT  an  act  passed  in  die  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth^ 
obliging  the  owners  of  coppice-woods  to  preserve  them,  under  severe 
penalties ;  and  that  they  nu^  be  permitled  to  fell  and  grub  up  their 
coppice-woods,  in  order  to  a  more  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
without  being  restrained  by  the  fear  of  malicious  and  interested  pros- 
ecutions. In  consequence  of  this  remonstrance,  a  clause  was  add- 
ed to  the  bill,  r^>ealing  so  much  of  die  act  of  Henry  the  Eighdi  as 
prohilHted  die  conversion  of  coppioe  or  underwoods  into  pasture  or 
tillage :  then  it  passed  through  both  houses,  and  received  the  royal 
sanctkm.''    Smollett 


NOTE  n.    Pago  21. 

As  Franklin's  Historical  Review  of  the  Constitution  of  FenjuyU 
vottia  is  not  easily  to  be  found,  except  in  a  voluminous  ecution  of  his 
works,  nor  indeed  has  a  place  in  every  edition  of  them,  some  read- 
ers may  be  gratified  by  the  following  transcript  of  a  few  remarkable 
passaces  from  it 

^^  '^  obtain  an  infinite  variety  of  purposes  by  a  few  plain  princi- 
ples is  the  characteristic  of  nature.  As  the  eye  is  affected,  so  is  the 
understanding ;  objects  at  a  distance  strike  us  according  to  dieir 
dimensions,  or  the  quantity  of  light  thrown  upon  them ;  near,  ac- 
cording to  their  novelty  or  familiarity,  as  they  are  in  motion  or  at 
rest  It  is  the  same  with  actions.  A  batde  is  all  motion ;  a  hero 
all  glare :  while  such  images  are  befbro  us,  we  can  attend  to  noth- 
ing else.  Solon  and  Lycurgus  would  make  no  figure  in  the  same 
scene  with  the  king  of  rrussia ;  and  we  are  at  present  so  lost  in  die 
military  scramble  on  the  continent  next  us,  in  which,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed,  we  are  deeply  interested,  that  we  have  scarce  time  to  throw 
a  glance  towards  America,  where  we  have  also  much  at  stake,  and 
where,  if  anywbero,  our  account  must  be  made  up  at  last 

*'*'  We  love  to  stare  more  than  to  reflect;  and  to  be  inddendy 
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vaman  society  was  first  presented.  Those  who  were  only  amlutious 
of  repose  found  it  here  ;  and  as  none  returned  with  an  evil  report 
of  the  land,  numbers  followed :  all  partook  of  the  leaven  they  found ; 
the  community  still  wore  the  same  equal  face  ;  nobody  aspired ;  no- 
body was  oppressed ;  industry  was  sure  of  profit,  knowledge  of  ea- 
teem,  and  virtue  of  veneration. 

^^  An  assuming  landlord,  strongly  disposed  to  convert  free  tenants 
into  abject  vassals,  and  to  reap  what  he  did  not  sow,,  countenanced 
and  abetted  by  a  few  desperate  and  designing  dependents,  on  the 
one  side  ;  and  on  the  other,  all  who  had  sense  enough  to  know  their 
rights,  and  spirit  enough  to  defend  them,  combing  as  coe  man 
against  this  landlord  and  his  encroachments,  is  the  form  it  has  since 
assumed. 

^^  And  surely,  to  a  nation  bom  to  liberty  like  this,^  bound  to  leave 
it  unimpaired  as  they  received  it  from  their  fathers  in  perpetuity  to 
their  heirs,  and  interested  in  the  conservation  of  it  in  every  aj^pend* 
age  of  the  British  empire,  the'  particulars  of  such  a  contest  cannot 
be  wholly  indifferent 

^^  On  ihe  contrary,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  the  first  workings 
of  tyranny  against  liberty,  and  the  natural  efibrts  of  honest  men  to 
secure  themselves  against  the  first  approaches-  of  oppression,  must 
have  a  captivating  power  over  every  man  of  sensilMlity  and  discern- 
ment among  us. 

^^  Liberty,  it  seems,  thrives  best  in  the  woods.  America  but  cul- 
tivated what  Germany  lm>ught  forth.'' 

^  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  presumed,  that  such  as  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  consider  the  cdomes,  in  general,  as  only  so  many 
dependencies  on  the  Council  Board,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the 
Board  of  Customs,  or  as  a  hot-bed  for  causes,  jobs,  and  peenniary 
emolument,  and  bound  as  efl^tuaUy  by  instructions  given  to  gov- 
ernors as  by  laws,  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  c<xi8ider  these  patriot 
rustics  with  any  degree  of  respect  But  how  contemptuoui^ 
soever  these  gentlemen  may  talk  of  the  colonies,  how  cheap  soever 
they  may  hdd  their  assemblies,  or  how  insignificant  the  planters  and 
traders  who  compose  them,  truth  will  be  truth,  and  principle  princi- 
ple, notwithstandmg.  Courage,  wisdcmi,  integrity,  and  honor  are 
not  to  be  measured  by  the  sphere  assigned  them  to  act  in,  but  by 
the  trials  they  undergo,  and  the  vouchers  they  furnish  ;  and,  if  so 
manifested,  need  neither  robes  nor  titles  to  set  them  off.'' 

The  following  sentence  expresses  the  principle  on  whieh,  lltde 
more  than  ten  years  after,  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  from  the  dor 
miinon  of  Britain,  was  justified :  —  "  The  birdiright  of  every  Bnt- 
irii  sulqect  is,  to  have  a  proper^  of  his  own  in  hie  estate,  poraom 
and  reoutation :  subject  onlv  to  laws  enacted  by  lua  own  concur- 
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With  giaye,  yet  pungent  and  animated  satire,  Franklin  unfolds 
the  changes  which  William  Penn  gradually  introduced  into  the 
constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  dissensions  that  had  ever  since 
prevailed  hetween  that  great  man  and  his  descendants,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  colonists  and  provincial  assemblies,  on  the  other. 
But  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  these  passages,  without 
transcribing  from  them  more  largely  than  my  limits  wiU  admit 

^^  It  is  not  necessary,  in  private  life,  to  bargain  that  those  who  pur^ 
chase  for  their  own  use  and  advantage  should  pay  the  price  out  of 
their  own  pockets  ;  but  in  public  it  is.  Persons  who  stand  cm  the 
same  ground  will  insist  on  the  same  rights ;  and  it  is  matter  of 
woiider,  when  any  one  party  discovers  folly  or  insolence  enou^  to 
demand  or  expect  any  preeminence  over  the  other :  whereas  pre- 
rogative admits  of  no  equality,  and  presupposes  that  difference  of 
pl^  alters  the  use  of  language,  and  even  the  very  nature  of  things. 
Hence,  though  protection  is  tl^  reason,  and,  consequently,  shoi^ 
be  the  end,  of  government,  we  ought  to  be  as  much  upon  our  guard 
against  our  protectors  as  against  our  enemies. 

"  Power,  like  water,  is  ever  working  its  own  way ;  and  whenever 
it  can  find  or  make  an  opening,  is  altogether  as  prone  to  overflow 
whatever  is  subject  to  it  And  though  matter  of  right  overiodced 
may  be  reclaimed  and  reassumed  at  any  time,  it  cannot  be  too  socm 
reclaimed  and  reassumed.'* 

^^  The  true  state  of  Pennsylvania  is  now  before  us.  It  is  appa- 
rent the  assemblies  of  that  province  have  acted  from  the  beginning 
on  the  defensive  only.  The  defensive  is  what  eveiy  man,  by  the 
right  and  law  of  Nature,  k  entitled  to.  Jealousy  is  the  first  princi- 
ple of  defence  :  if  men  were  not  to  suspect,  they  would  rarely,  if 
ever,  be  upon  their  guard.** 

^^  And  this  being  the  truth,  the  plain  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  there  is  no  need  to  direct  the  censures  of  the  public,  which, 
on  proper  information,  are  always  sure  to  fall  in  the  right  place. 
The  parties  before  them  are  the  two  proprietaries  of  a  province,  and 
the  province  itself.  And  who  or  what  are  these  proprietaries  ?  In 
the  province,  unsizable  subjects  and  insufficient  lords.  •At  home, 
gentlemen,  it  is  true,  but  gentlemen  so  veiy  private,  that  in  die  hfBrd 
of  gentry  they  are  hardly  to  be  found  ;  not  in  court ;  not  in  office  ; 
not  in  parliament 

*'*'  And  which  is  of  most  consequence  to  the  community ;  whedier 
their  private  estate  shall  be  taxed,  or  the  province  shall  be  saved  ? 
whether  these  two  private  gentlemen,  in  virtue  of  their  absolute  pro- 
prietariship,  shall  convert  so  many  fellow-subjeots,  bom  as  free  as 
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birthplace  is  unknown ;  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Philadelphia,  which  he  quitted  in  company  with  Franklin,  in  1725, 
for  England,  where  he  acquired  much  consideration,  and  earned  a 
pension  by  his  political  and  historical  compositions.  Ashamed  of 
blameless  poverty  and  humble  usefulness,  on  his  arrival  in  England, 
he  assumed  for  a  while  the  name  of  his  companion,  Franklin,  whose 
friendship  has  eventually  been  the  means  of  rescuing  the  name  of 
Ralph  from  entire  oblivion.  Franklin^s  Memoirs.  Watkins's  Bio' 
graphical  Dictionary, 


NOTE  m.    Page  33. 

"  After  the  taking  of  Fort  Duquesne,  General  Forbes  resolved 
to  search  for  the  relics  of  Braddock^s  army.  As  the  European  sol- 
diers were  not  so  well  qualified  to  explore  the  forests.  Captain  West, 
the  elder  brother  of  Benjamin  West,  the  painter,  was  appointed, 
with  his  company  of  American  sharpshooters,  to  assist  in  the  exe* 
cution  of  this  duty  ;  and  a  party  of  Indian  warriors,  who  had  re- 
turned to  the  British  interests,  were  requested  to  conduct  him  to  the 
places  where  the  bones  of  the  slain  were  likely  to  be  found.  In 
this  solemn  and  affecting  duty,  several  officers  belonging  to  the  forty- 
second  regiment  accompanied  the  detachment,  and  with  them  Major 
Sir  Peter  Halket,  who  had  lost  his  father  and  a  brother  in  the  fatal  de- 
struction of  the  army.  It  might  have  been  thought  a  hopeless  task, 
that  he  should  be  able  to  discriminate  their  remains  from  the  com- 
mon relics  of  the  other  soldiers  ;  1)ut  he  was  induced  to  think  oth- 
erwise, as  one  of  the  Indian  warriors  assured  him  that  he  had  seen 
an  officer  fall  near  a  remarkable  tree,  which  he  thought  he  could 
still  discover ;  informing  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  incident 
was  impressed  on  his  memory  by  observing  a  young  subaltern,  who, 
in  running  to  the  officer^s  assistance,  was  also  shot  dead,  on  his 
reaching  |he  spot,  and  fell  across  the  other^s  body.  The  Major  had 
a  mournful  conviction  in  his  own  mmd  that  the  two  officers  were 
his  father  and  brother ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  anx- 
iety on  the  subject,  that  this  pious  expedition,  the  second  of  the  kind 
that  history  records,  was  undertaken. 

^'  Captain  West  and  his  companions  proceeded  through  the  woods 
and  along  the  banks  of  -the  river,  towards  the  scene  of  the  battle. 
The  Indians  regarded  the  expedition  as  a  religious  service,  and 
guided  the  troops  with  awe  and  in  profound  silence.    The  soldiero 
were  affected  with  sentiments  not  less  serious ;  and  as  they  exploited 
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Sometiines  their  feelings  were  mtsed  to  the  utmoet  fMtoh  of  horror 
by  the  sight  of  skulls  and  bones  scattered  on  the  ground,  —  a  cer- 
tain indication  that  the  bodies  had  been  devoured  by  wild  beasts ; 
and  in  other  places  they  saw  the  blackness  of  ashes  amidst  the 
relics,  —  the  tremendous  evidence  of  atrocious  rites* 

^  At  length  they  reached  a  turn  of  the  river,  not  fiur  from  the 
piincipal  scene  of  destruction ;  and  the  Indian  who  remembered 
the  death  of  the  two  officers  stopped  :  the  detachment  also  hahed. 
He  then  looked  around  in  quest  of  some  object  which  might  recall 
distiniitly  his  recollection  of  the  ground,  and  suddenly  darted  into 
the  wood.  The  soldiers  rested  their  arms  without  speaking.  A 
shrill  cry  was  soon  after  heard  ;  and  the  other  guides  made  signs 
for  the  troops  to  follow  them  towards  the  spot  from  which  it  came. 
In  a  short  time  they  reached  the  Indian  warrior,  who,  by  his  cry, 
had  announced  to  his  companions  that  he  had  found  the  place  where 
he  was  posted  on  the  day  of  battle.  As  the  troops  approached,  he 
pointed  to  the  tree  under  which  the  officers  had  fallen.  Captain 
West  halted  his  men  round  the  spot,  and,  with  Sir  Peter  Halket  and 
the  other  officers,  formed  a  circle,  while  the  Indians  removed  the 
leaves,  which  thickly  covered  the  ground.  The  dceletons  were 
found,  as  the  Indian  expected,  lying  across  each  (^her.  The  offi* 
cers  having  looked  at  them  some  time,  the  Major  said,  that,  as  his 
father  had  an  artificial  toodi,  he  thought  he  might  be  able  to  ascer« 
tain  if  they  were  indeed  his  bones  and  those  of  his  brother.  The 
Indians  were  therefore  ordered  to  remove  tiie  skeleton  of  the  youth, 
and  to  bring  to  view  that  of  the  old  officer.  This  was  immediately 
doae  ;  and,  after  a  short  examination.  Major  Halket  exclaimed, '  It 
is  my  ikther !  *  and  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  his  companions*  The 
pi<Hieers  then  dug  a  grave,  and  the  bones  being  laid  in  it  together,  a 
Hi^and  plaid  was  ^read  over  them,  and  they  were  interred  wiUi 
the  customary  honors. 

"  When  Lord  Grosvenor  bought  the  picture  of  the  death  of  Wolfe, 
Mr.  West  mentioned  to  him  the  finding  of  the  boms  of  Braddock^s 
army,  as  a  pictorial  subject  capable  of  being  managed  with  great 
effect  The  gloom  of  the  vast  forest,  the  n8S:ed  and  simple  Indians 
supporting  the  skeletons,  the  grief  of  the  son  on  recognizing  the 
relics  of  his  father,  the  subdued  melancholy  of  the  spectators,  and 
the  picturesque  garb  of  the  Pennsylvanian  sharpshooters  undoubt- 
edly furnished  topics  capable  of  every  ef^t  which  the  pencil  could 
bestow,  or  the  imaginaticm  require,  in  tfie  treatment  of  so  suUime  a 
scene.  His  Lordship  admitted,  that,  m  possessing  so  affecting  an  in- 
cident as  the  discovery  of  the  bones  of  the  Halkets,  it  was  superior 
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NOTE  IV.    Page  85. 

^^  Nor  was  encouragement  reflised  [in  En^and]  to  those  who  dis* 
tinguished  themselves  by  extraordinaiy  talents  in  any  branch  of  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,  though  no  Mescenas  appeared  among  tfie 
ministers,  and  not  the  least  my  of  patronage  glimmered  from  the 
throne.  The  protection,  countenance,  and  gratification  secured  in 
other  countries  by  the  institution  of  academies  and  the  liberalities 
of  princes,  the  ingenious  in  England  derired  from  the  generosity  of 
a  public  endued  with  taste  and  sensibility,  eager  for  improvement, 
and  proud  of  patronizing  extraordinary  merit  Several  years  had 
already  elapsed  since  a  society  of  private  persons  was.  instituted  at 
Lfondon,  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  com* 
merce.  It  consisted  of  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  regis- 
ter, collector,  and  other  omcers,  elected  from  a  very  considerable 
number  of  members,  who  paid  a  certain  yearly  contribution  for  the 
purposes  of  the  institution.'^ — ^^  The  funds  thus  contributed,  after 
the  necessary  expense  of  the  society  had  been  deducted,  were  ex- 
pended in  premiums  for  planting  and  husbandry ;  for  discoveries 
and  improvements  in  chemistry,  dyeing,  and  mineralogy ;  for  pro- 
moting the  ingenious  arts  of  drawmg,  engmving,  casting,  painting, 
statuary,  and  sculpture  ;  for  the  improvement  of  manufactures  and 
machines,  in  the  various  articles  of  hats,  crapes,  druggets,  mills, 
marbled  paper,  ship-blocks,  spinning-wheels,  toys,  yam,  knitting, 
and  weaving.  They  likewise  dUotUd  sums  for  the  advantage  of 
Hit  British  colonies  in  America^  and  bestowed  premiums  on  those 
settlers  who  should  excel  in  caring  cochineal,  planting  logwood* 
trees,  cultivating  olive-trees,  producing  myrtle-wax,  makmg  potash, 
preserving  raisms,  curing  safflower,  making  silk  and  wines,  im* 
porting  sturgeon,  preparing  isinglass,  planting  hemp  and  cinnamon, 
extracting  opium  and  the  gum  of  the  persimmon-tree,  collecting 
stones  of  the  mango,  which  should  be  found  to  vegetate  in  the  West 
Indies,  raising  silk  grass,  and  laying  out  provincial  gmrdens.**^  SmoUett. 


NOTE  V.     Page  85. 

*'  In  the  legal  history  of  a  commercial  country,  the  fortune  of  the 
only  banknq)t  law  which  could  ever  be  obtained  becomes  a  matter 
of  curiosity.  This  law,  having  been  laid  before  the  king  for  the 
io3ral^  approbation,  agree»Etbly  to  the  charter,  was  referred  to  the  Lords 
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on  the  spot,  it  misht  well  be  doubted  whether  the  fair  trader  did  not 
receive  more  detriment  than  benefit  from  such  a  law.  But  if  a  like 
law  should  take  place  in  a  colony,  where  (as  they  were  informed) 
not  above  one  tenth  part  of  its  creditors  were  resident,  and  where 
that  small  proportion  of  the  whole,  both  in  number  and  value,  might 
(as  under  Uie  present  act  they  might),  upon  a  commission  being 
issued,  get  possession  of  the  bankrupt's  effects,  and  proceed  to 
make  a  dividend,  before  the  merchants  in  England,  who  composed 
the  other  nine  tenths  of  the  bankrupt's  creditors,  could  even  be  in- 
formed of  such  bapkruptcy  ;  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  such  a  law 
would  be  beneficial  to  Uie  very  small  part  of  the  creditors  resident 
in  the  colony  only,  and  that  the  rest  of  them,  who  resided  in  Eng* 
land,  would  be  exposed  to  frauds  and  difficulties  of  every  sort,  and 
miffht  be  greatly  injured  in  their  properties.  This  opinion  prevailed, 
and  the  law  was  accordingly  disapproved  by  the  king,  to  the  great 
inconvenience  of  many  debtors,  who  had  actually  surrendered  their 
effects  imder  it''     Minot 


NOTE  VI.     Page  38. 

On  this  occasion,  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  presented  the 
following  address  to  Governor  Pownall,  who  had  communicated  to 
them  the  wishes  and  solicitations  of  Amherst  It  is  a  curious  and 
interesting  document  to  the  student  of  American  history. 

^^  The  several  reasons  and  motives  which  your  Excellency  has 
from  time  to  time  laid  before  the  two  houses,  m  order  to  induce  an 
augmentation  of  the  forces  for  the  service  of  the  present  year,  have 
been  maturely  weighed  and  considered  by  us. 

^^  We  have  likewise  had  an  opportunity,  in  the  recess  of  the 
Court,  of  acquainting  ourselves  wiUi  the  state  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  province,  and  its  ability  for  raismg  an  additional  number  of  men. 
We  acknowledge  with  gratitude,  that  the  interest  and  ease  of  the 
people  has  been  considered  by  your  Excellency  in  making  the  last 
levy,  as  far  as  could  consist  with  his  Majes^'s  service,  and  the 
purposes  for  which  the  men  are  raised.  The  (ustress  brought  upon 
the  inhabitants  is,  notwithstanding,  extremely  great  The  num- 
ber of  men  raised  this  year,  we  are  sensible,  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
the  last  The  assembly  then  made  the  greatest  effort  ibaX  has  ever 
been  known  in  the  province.     They  looked  upon  it  to  be  their  last 
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crease  the  distress  of  the  province.  The  expense  of  the  jagin^nts 
raised  for  his  Majesty^s  service  amounted  to  neari^Hine  hundlred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling :  besides  this,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
several  towns  in  the  province,  by  fines  or  by  voluntary  contributi(His, 
to  procure  men  for  the  service,  paid  at  least  sixty  thousand  pounds 
^erling  more  ;  which  was,  in  all  respects,  as  burdensome  as  if  it 
had  been  raised  as  a  tax  by  the  government  The  defence  of  our 
own  frontiers,  and  the  other  ordinary  charges  of  government,  amount 
to  at  least  thirty  thousand  pounds  steiiing  more. 

^  Because  the  province  last  year  raised  seven  thousand  men,  it  is 
inferred  that  it  is  able  to  raise  the  same  number  this  year,  and  no 
allowance  is  made  for  its  being  so  much  reduced  in  its  estate  and 
number  of  inhabitants. 

"  We  have  generally  been  the  first  in  proposals  for  public  ser- 
vice, and  have  determined  what  force  we  would  employ;  other 
governments  have  followed  after  us,  in  just  what  proportion  they 
pleased ;  and  we  wish  it  had  been  an  equal  one.  We  are  now 
lessened,  and  they  are  increased  ;  and  we  are  yet  urged  to  continue 
die  same  proportions.  We  have  always  chosen  to  avoid  entering  into 
the  consideration  of  quotas  or  proportions ;  but  we  seem  now  obliged 
to  do  it     We  conceive,  that,  in  order  lo  determine  a  just  proper-  % 

tion,  the  wealth,  the  number  of  inhabitants,  and  the  chaises  of  each 
government  for  its  immediate  defence  are  all  to  come  under  consid- 
eration. If  this  be  allowed  to  be  a  just  rule  to  determine  by,  we 
are  sure,  that,  not  only  in  all  past  years,  but  in  this  present  year  . 
also,  we  have  dcme  more,  in  proportion,  to  the  general  service,  than 
any  one  government  upon  the  continent 

"  We  know  of  no  quota  settled  for  each  colony.     The  agreement 
made  at  Albany,  by  the  commissioners,  in  the  year  1754,  has  been 
generally  urged  as  a  rule  of  proportion  since  that  time.     But  ^^'^'?* 
agreed  by  tl^  same  commissioners,  that  regard  should   •^'^^^^ 
had  to  the  special  services  of  any  colony  for  its  immediate  ^^'^'^i^ 
We  are  obliged  to  keep  six  hundred  men  in  pay,  for  the  ^^^^^^. 
our  frontiers  and  seacoasts.     This  charge  some  of  the  oth^^  ^^ 
ernments  are  wholly  free  from,  and  the  rest  subject  to   ^y^^-^  2- 
small  degree.     Exclusive  o(  these  six  hundred  men,  we    l^^j^gcl- 
ready  raised  five  thousand  men,  for  the  gencTal  service.      ^^^tdiftft 
icut  has  raised  m  proportion  *  to  the  five  thousand  only*   ^^^^{iveT^ 
to  the  Albany  plan,  without  any  regard  to  the  six  ^^i»^f^I^.  ^e  ti^B 
other  government  falls  short  even  of  that :   so   that  we  .^^>,out»- 
year  already  done  more  in  proportion  than  any  of  our  neig**-^^n.  «*> 

**  We  are  told  that  we  are  the  leading  pr&vint^e  ;  we  bav^  --<ieO®^' 
for  many  years  past,  and  we  have  been  as  long  unequally  ^^  «^  Xe^^^" 
We  have  borne  it  patiently,  although  we  ha^e  seen  outf*'*^'        ^^* 
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mJLaO!^!  gofenuaaail^  fixuid  a  pretence  for  reoeiying  them,  mod 
tbey  are  iM)ttL]E;etunied  to  us. 

^  Under  these  custresses,  we  are  still  willing  to  afford  every  rea- 
sonable aid  in  our  power.  A  iartber  impress  would  distress  and 
discourage  the  people  to  such  a  decree,  that,  as  well  in  faithfuhiess 
to  the  service,  .as  to  the  particular  mterest  of  this  province,  we  are 
bound  to  decline  it  Bvrt,  great  as  our  burdens  are,  we  have  now 
proposed  a  bounty  more  than  double  what  has  ever  yet  been  givea 
by  the  province,  in  CHrder  to  procure  a  voluntary  enlistment  of  fif- 
teen hundred  men,  over  and  above  the  five  thousand  already  raised ; 
and  we  have  reason' to  hope  that  this  bounty  will  be  sufficient,  aad 
have  the  effect  your  Excellency  desires.''    Minot. 


NOTE  VDL    Page  42. 

^^Nuauu.  is,  without  exception,  the  most  important  post  in 
America,  aad  secures  a  greater  number  of  communications,  through 
a  nu^re  extensive  country,  than,  perhaps,  any  other  pass  in  the 
world ;  for  it  is  situated  at  the  very  entrance  of  a  strait  by  which 
Lake  Ontario  is  joined  to  Lake  Erie,  which  is  connected  with  the 
other  three  great  lakes  by  the  course  of  the  vast  river  St  Lawrence, 
which  runs  through  them  all,  and  carries  their  superfluous  waters  U> 
the  ocean.''  — *  ^'  From  the  time  when  the  French  were  first  ac* 
quainted  with  this  place,  they  were  fully  sensible  of  its  importance, 
both  with  respect  to  trade  and  dominion.  They  made  several  at- 
tempts to  establish  themselves  here  ;  but  the  Indians  constantly  op- 
posed it,  and  obliged  them  to  relinquish  a  fort  which  they  had  bulk, 
and  guwrded  this  spot  for  a  long  time  with  a  very  severe  and  pru- 
dent jealousy. 

^^  But  whilst  we  neglected  to  cultivate  the  love  of  the  Indians,  the 
French  omitted  no  endeavours  to  gain  these  savages  to  their  interest ; 
and  prevailed  at  last,  under  the  name  of  a  trading-house,  to  erect  a 
strong  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  strait  This  advantage  ¥ras  obtained 
for  his  country  by  a  French  officer  of  an  enterprising  genius,  who 
bad  been  a  prisoner  among  the  Iroquois  (one  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Six  Nations)  for  a  long  time,  and,  according  to  their  custom,  was 
naturalized,  wad  became  very  popular  among  them."  —  ^^  The  trad- 
ing-house which  he  obtained  leave  to  biuld,  extended  and  strength- 
ei^  by  various  additions,  at  last  became  a  regular  fortress,  wUch 
bad  ever  since  awed  the  Six  Nations  and  checked  our  colonies." 

^^  As  to  these  immense  lakes,  which  are  all,  in  a  manner,  eom- 
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veree.  Whoever  is  master  of  them  must,  sooner  or  later,  com* 
nrnnd  that  whole  coDtinent  They  are  all  surrounded  by  a  fine, 
fruitful  country,  in  a  temperate,  pleasant  climate.  The  day  may 
possibly  eome^  when  this  nohle  country^  which  seems  calculated  far 
unwersal  empire^  wiU  st^kiently  display  its  own  importance.^ 
Wynne. 


NOTE  Vffl.    Page  95. 

"  Me.  Otis,  at  the  first  town-meeting  of  Boston  after  the  peace, 
having  been  chosen  moderator,  addressed  himself  to  the  inhabitants 
in  a  speech,  which  he  caused  to  be  printed  in  the  newspapers,  to  the 
following  efifect :  —  *  We  in  America  have  certainly  abundant  reasons 
to  rejoice.  Not  only  are  the  heathen  driven  out,  but  the  Canadians, 
much  more  formidable  enemies,  are  conquered  and  become  fellow* 
subjects.  The  British  dominion  and  power  may  now  be  said,  liter- 
ally, to  extend  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  great  river  to  die  ends 
of  the  earth.  And  we  may  safely  conclude,  from  his  Majesty^s 
wise  administration  hitherto,  that  liberty  and  knowledge,  civil  and 
religious,  will  be  coextended,  improved,  and  preserved  to  the  latest 
posterity.  No  other  constitution  of  civil  government  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  the  worid,  so  admirably  adapted  to  these  great  purposes, 
as  that  of  Great  Britain.  Every  British  subject  in  America  is,  of 
commcm  right,  by  acts  of  parliament,  and  by  the  laws  of  God  and 
nature,  entitled  to  all  the  essential  privileges  of  Britons.  By  partic- 
ular charters  there  are  peculiar  privileges  granted,  as  in  justice  they 
might  and  ought,  in  consideration  of  the  arduous  imdertaking  to  be- 
gin so  glorious  an  empire  as  Britirii  America  is  rising  to.  lliose 
jealousies,  iPirhich  some  weak  and  wicked  minds  have  endeavoured  to 
infusef  with  regard  to  the  colonies,  had  their  birth  in  the  blackness 
of  darkness ;  and  it  is  great  pity  they  had  not  remained  there  for 
ever.  The  true  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  her  plantations  are 
mutual ;  and  what  God  in  his  providence  has  united,  let  no  man 
dare  attempt  to  pull  asunder.'  '*    Hutchinson. 


NOTE  IX.     P^  111. 
"  In  few  of  the  hard-fought  battles  and  signal  victories  of  E\i- 
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done  and  endured  in  an  American  war.  To  act  in  a  country  culti- 
vated and  inhabited,  where  roads  are  made,  magazines  are  estab- 
lished,  and  hospitals  provided ;  where  there  are  towns  to  retreat  to, 
in  case  of  misfortune,  or,  at  the  worst,  a  generous  enemy  to  jrieid  to, 
from  whom  no  consolation  except  the  ho£K>r  of  victory  can  be  want- 
ing ;  —  this  may  be  considered  as  the  exercise  of  a  spirited  and  ad- 
venturous mind,  rather  than  a  rigid  contest,  where  all  is  at  stake,  and 
mutual  destructicm  the  object ;  and  as  a  contention  between  rivals 
for  glory,  rather  than  a  deadly  stru^le  between  sanguinaiy  ene- 
mies. But  in  an  American  campaign  every  thing  is  terrible ;  the 
face  of  the  country,  the  climate,  the  enemy.  There  is  no  ref^h- 
ment  for  the  healthy,  nor  relief  for  the  sick.  A  vast  inhospitable 
desert  surrounds  the  troops,  where  victories  are  not  decisive,  but  de- 
feats are  ruinous,  and  simple  death  is  the  least  misfortune  which  can 
happen  to  a  soldier.  This  forms  a  service  truly  critical,  in  which 
all  the  firmness  of  die  body  and  the  mind  is  put  to  the  severest  trial, 
and  all  the  exertions  of  courage  and  address  are  called  out  If  the 
actions  of  these  rude  campaigns  are  of  less  dignity,  the  adventures 
in  them  are  more  interesting  to  the  heart,  and  more  amusing  to  the 
imagination,  than  the  events  of  a  more  regular  war.**  Anmud 
Register  for  1763. 

Yet  only  a  few  years  after  this  period,  a  philosopher  no  less  dis- 
tinguished than  Adam  Smith  ventured  to  assert,  in  the  plenitude  of 
learned  iterance  and  ingenious  error,  that  ^'  Nothing  can  be  more 
contemptible  than  an  Indian  war  in  North  America."  Smith  esti- 
mated  the  importance  of  war  by  a  very  vulgar  test,  if  he  regarded 
only  the  number  of  men  actually  slain  or  exposed  to  slaughter. 
His  ideas  of  the  Indians  and  their  hostility  would  perhaps  have 
been  very  different,  if,  instead  of  being  kidnapped  in  his  infancy  for 
a  few  hours,  by  a  gang  of  roguish  Scottish  Gypsies,  he  had  been 
scalped  by  the  tomahawk  of  a  Cherokee  or  Delaware  Indian. 
Colonel  Barr6,  who  had  served  in  America,  declared,  in  his  cele- 
brated speech  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  upon  American 
taxation,  in  the  year  1765,  that  the  Indians  were,  as  enemies,  ^  the 
most  subtile  and  the  most  formidable  of  any  people  upon  the  face 
of  God's  earth."  This  testimony'of  an  experienced  officer  out- 
weighs the  opinions  of  a  thousand  such  presumptuous  penmen  as 
Smith  and  Chalmers. 


NOTE  X.    Page  138. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  same  idea*  loni;  before  Dromulcated  bv 
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Rome,  where  he  bad  gone  to  study  the  fine  ane,  was  mored  to  di»- 
play  hifl  peculiar  genius  in  a  poetical  efiusion  of  the  following  tenor. 
^^  He  Jung  the  darkness  which  for  so  many  ages  veiled  America 
from  the  eyes  of  science.  He  described  the  fulness  oi  time>  when 
the  purposes  for  which  America  was  raised  from  the  deep  were  to 
be  manifested.  He  painted  the  seraph  of  knowledge  descending 
from  heaven,  and  directing  Columbus  to  undertake  the  discovery ; 
and  he  related  the  leading  incidents  of  the  voyage.  He-  invoked 
the  fancy  of  his  auditors  to  c(n)template  the  wild  magnificence  of 
mountain,  lake,  and  wood,  in  the  new  world ;  and  he  raised,  as  it 
were,  in  vivid  perspective,  the  Indians  in  the  chase,  and  at  their  hor- 
rible sacrifices.  '  But,^  he  exclaimed,  ^  the  beneficent  spirit  of  im- 
provement is  ever  on  ^e  wing,  and,  like  the  ray  from  the  throne  of 
God,  which  inspired  the  conception  of  the  Virgin,  it  has  descended 
on  this  youth  ;  and  the  hope  which  ushered  in  its  new  miracle,  like 
the  star  that  guided  the  Magi  to  Bethlehem,  has  led  him  to  Rome. 
Methinks  I  behold  in  him  an  instrument  chosen  by  Heaven  to  raise 
in  America  the  taste  for  those  arts  which  elevate  the  nature  of  man, 
—  an  assurance  that  his  country  will  afford  a  refuge  to  science  and 
knowledge,  when,  in  the  old  age  of  Europe,  they  shall  have  for- 
saken her  shores.  But  all  things  of  heavenly  origin,  like  the  glo- 
rious sun,  move  westward  ;  and  Truth  and  Art  have  their  periods  of 
shining  and  of  night  Rejoice,  then,  O  venerable  Rome,  in  thy  di- 
vine destiny  !  for,  though  darkness  overshadow  thy  seats,  and  though 
thy  mitred  head  must  descend  into  the  dust,  as  deep  as  the  earth 
tlmt  now  covers  thy  ancient  helmet  and  imperial  diadem,  thy  spirit, 
immortal  and  undecaved,  already  spreads  towards  a  new  world, 
where,  like  the  soul  of  man  in  paradise,  it  will  be  perfected  in  vir- 
tue and  beauty  more  and  more.^  '*    Graft's  Life  of  West, 


NOTE  XI.    Page  149. 

"  The  idea  that  the  works  of  the  artists  were  public  was  so  deep- 
ly fixed  among  the  Greeks,  that  it  could  not  be  eradicated  even  by 
the  profanations  of  the  Romans.  The  works  of  art,  accotding  to 
this  idea,  belong  not  to  individuab,  but  to  the  cultivated  part  of  man- 
kind. They  should  be  a  common  property.  Even  in  our  times, 
when  individuals  are  permitted  to  possess  them,  censure  is  incurred,  if 
others  are  not  also  allowed  to  enjoy  them.  But  even  where  this  privi- 
lege is  conceded,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifierence  whether  an  indi- 
vidual or  the  nation  is  the  possessor.  The  respect  shown  to  the  arts 
by  the  nation,  in  possessing  their  productions,  confers  a  higher  value 
on  the  Inhors  of  the  artists.     Hnw  much  more  honored  does  tVt^ 
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BKmey  aiid  gradiy  tl»  caprices  of  indMih^  Sneh  ww  ^  eon- 
ditkm  of  the  uts  in  Greece.  When  enndatkni  arose  ammg  the 
cities,  to  be  distinguished  by  the  possessioD  c^  works  of  ah,  a  field 
was  opened  for  a  Phidias  and  Polygnotus,  for  a  Praxiteles  and  Par- 
zfaasius.  They  were  better  rewanded  by  ^iory  than  by  money. 
Some  <^  them  never  worked  for  pay.*^  HeerenV  R^kcHom  am  ^ 
PciUie$  ofAadent  Greece  (Bancroft's  tcanalatioii). 


NOTE  Xn.    Page  159. 

A  FEW  extracts  from  this  work  may  be  acceptable  to  some  read- 
ers, who  either  cannot  procure  it,  or  are  deterred  by  its  bulk  from 
perusing  it. 

'^  No  extensive  plan  was  originally  aimed  at ;  but  the  instructioDB 
eiven  to  the  missionaries  by  Count  Zinzendorf  were  nearly  to  the 
following  effect :  —  *  That  they  should  silently  observe  whether  any 
of  the  heathen  had  been  prepared  by  the  grace  of  God  to  receive 
and  believe  the  word  of  life.  If  even  only  one  were  to  be  found, 
then  they  should  preach  the  gospel  to  him ;  for  God  must  give  the 
heathen  ears  to  hear  the  gospel  and  hearts  to  receive  it,  otherwise 
all  tiie  labor  bestowed  upon  them  would  be  vain.  He  also  recom- 
mended  them  to  preach  chiefly  to  such  heathen  as  had  never  heard 
the  gospel ;  adding,  that  we  were  not  called  to  build  upon  founda- 
tions laid  by  others,^  nor  to  disturb  their  work,  but  to  seek  the  out- 
cast and  forsaken.^  '^ 

An  Indian  convert  thus  related  his  experience :  —  ^^  Brethren,  I 
have  been  an  heathen,  and  have  grown  old  amongst  the  heathen  ; 
therefore  I  know  how  heathen  thii^.  Once  a  preacher  came  to  us, 
and  began  to  explain  that  there  was  a  God.  We  answered,  '  Dost 
thou  think  us  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  ?  Go  back  to  the 
place  whence  thou  camest.'  Then,  again,  another  preacher  came, 
and  began  to  teach  us,  and  to  say,  '  You  must  not  steal,  nor  lie,  nor 
set  drunk.'  We  answered,  '  Thou  fool !  dost  thou  think  that  we 
do  n't  know  that  ?  Learn,  first,  thyself,  and  then  teach  the  people 
to  whom  thou  belongest,  to  leave  off  th^  things.  For  who  steals, 
or  lies,  or  who  is  more  drunken  than  thine  own  people  ? '  And 
thus  we  dismissed  him.  AfWr  some  time,  Brother  Kauch  came  ia» 
to  my  hut,  and  sat  down  by  me :  he  spoke  to  me  nearly  as  follows: 
— '  I  come  to  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  heav^i  and  earth : 
he  sends  to  let  you  know  that  he  will  make  you  hs^[>py,  and  deliver 
you  from  the  misery  in  which  you  lie  at  present  To  this  end,  he 
became  a  man,  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  man,  and  shed  his  blood 
for  him,'  «S^,  <Ssc.    When  he  had  finished  his  discourse,  he  lav 
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down  vpoa  a  board,  Aoigoed  by  tbe  jovnaey,  aad  fell  into  a  toond 
deep.  I  thea  tbo^gbt,  '  Wbat  kind  of  man  is  this  ?  There  be 
ties,  and  sleeps.  I  might  kill  him,  and  throw  him  out  into  the  wood ; 
and  who  would  regard  it  ?  But  this  gives  him  no  concern.'  How* 
erer,  I  could  not  forget  his  words ;  they  constantly  recurred  to  my 
mind.  Even  when  I  was  asleep,  I  dreamt  of  that  blood  which 
Christ  shed  for  us.  I  found  this  to  be  sonethii^  different  fren 
what  I  had  eyer  heard,and  I  interpreted  Bandies  words  to  the  other 
Indians.  Thus,  through  the  grace  of  Qod,  an  awakening  took  place 
amonyt  us.  I  say,  therefore,  brethren,  preach  Christ  our  Serioiv, 
and  his  su£brings  and  dea&,  if  you  would  have  your  words  to  gain 
entmnce  among  the  heathen.'^ 

^^  The  Indian  convert  Jonathan,  meeting  some  white  people  who 
had  entered  into  so  violent  a  dispute  about  Baptism  and  the  Holy 
Communion,  that  they  at  last  proceeded  to  blows, — ^  These  people,' 
said  he,  *  know  certmnly  nothing  of  our  Saviour ;  for  they  speak  of 
iMm  as  we  do  of  a  strange  country.' " 

^  A  trader  was  endeavounng  to  persuade  the  Indian  convert  Abra- 
ham that  the  brethren  were  not  privileged  teachers.  He  answered, 
^  They  may  be  what  they  will ;  but  I  know  what  they  have  told  me, 
and  what  God  has  wrought  within  me.  Look  at  my  poc^  country- 
men there,  lying  drunk  before  your  door.  Why  do  you  not  send 
privileged  teachers  to  convert  them,  if  they  can  ?  Four  years  ago, 
I  also  lived  like  a  beast,  and  not  one  of  you  troubled  himself  about 
me ;  but  when  the  bretlnren  came,  they  preached  the  cross  of  Qinst, 
and  I  have  experienced  the  power  of  his  blood  according  to  dieir 
doctrine ;  so  that  I  am  freed  from  the  dominion  of  sin.  Such  teach- 
ers we  want' " 

^The  Indian  convert  Daniel  was  now  asked  upon  his  death- 
bed, whe^r  he  was  contented  to  die.  To  this  he  answered, 
with  a  smile,  ^that  he  was  satisfied  with  whatever  our  Saviour 
should  do  with  him.'  During  his  whole  illness,  he  preached  the 
gospel  to  his  countrymen ;  and  his  happy  departure  to  the  Lord  pro- 
duced a  ipreat  emotion  in  the  hearts  of  all  present" 

^  An  European  man,  being  once  present  as  a  spectator  when  tbe 
Sacrament  was  administered  to  the  Indian  congregation,  declared  aA 
terwards,  that,  though  he  had  received  the  Communion  many  hundred 
times,  3ret  he  had  never  till  now  perceived  its  powerAil  effect  on  the 
heart ;  adding,  that  this  was  truly  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  and  that, 
whilst  he  Hved,  he  idiould  never  lose  ^  impression  it  had  made  up- 
cm  him*" 

^^  Meanwhile,  the  persecutions  against  the  Inethren  engaged  in  the 

mission  did  not  cease ;  and  sometimes  diey  were  even  cruelly  treav 
^A      xr^ -*  :*  1 A^^z^j  *u-A :^-.  .-»^^  ^ i *i.^  • 
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scene  of  one  of  the  MoffSfkn  misnoai),  and  if  he  hid  heud  the 
miwioDary  preach,  and  how  he  liked  him.  The  Indian  answeied, 
*•  I  have  been  there,  and  attended  to  the  miasicMiary^s  wwds,  and  like 
to  hear  them.  I  would  rather  hear  the  misBicMiary  than  yoo ;  f<^, 
when  he  speaks,  it  is  as  dKMigh  his  wcnrds  laid  hold  of  my  heart,  and 
a  voice  wi^iin  said,  T%U  is  tnUh ;  but  you  are  always  playing  about 
the  truth,  and  never  come  to  the  point  You  have  no  lore  for  our 
souls ;  for,  when  you  have  oace  baptized  us,  you  let  us  run  wild, 
without  troubling  yourself  any  further  about  us.  You  act  much 
worse  than  one  who  plants  Indian  com ;  for  the  planter  sometimes 
goes  to  see  whether  his  com  grows  or  not'  Upon  another  occa- 
sion, a  white  man  asked  John,  the  Indian,  ^  whether  the  loethrea 
were  Papists.'  John  desired  to  know  who  the  Papists  were ;  and 
when  he  heard  of  the  worship  of  images,  he  answered,  ^  that  he 
supposed  those  people  were  more  like  Papists,  who  worshipped  their 
cows,  horses,  and  plantations.'  The  white  man  replied,  ^  But  why 
are  the  people  so  enraged  against  the  brethren  ?  '  John  answered, 
*■  Why  (hd  the  people  crucify  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  throw  Pmil  bound 
into  prison?'" 

^  An  Indian  woman  from  Memssing  paid  a  visit  to  John,  and  told 
him,  that,  as  soon  as  she  had  a  good  heart,  she  also  would  turn  to 
the  LfOrd  Jesus.  ^  Ah,'  replied  John,  *  you  want  to  walk  on  joat 
head !  How  can  you  get  a  good  heart,  unless  you  come  first  to 
Jesus?'" 

*'*'  Samuel,  the  Indian,  endeavoured  likewise  to  speak  to  his  own 
brother,  in  regard  to  his  conversion,  but  received  tins  unexpected 
answer :  'TWy  ahcestora  ar^  all  gone  to  the  devil ;  and  where  they 
are  I  will  T)e  likewise.' " 

"'  The  missionaries  were  repeatedly  removed  from  station  to  sta- 
tion ;  the  brethren  being  of  opini<m  that  frequent  dianges  c^  minis- 
ters  might  be  useful  in  preventing  too  strong  an  attachment  to  and 
dependence  upon  men,  and  fixing  the  hope  of  the  Indians  more  up* 
on  God  alone." 

^^  The  missionaries  praised  God,  especially,  for  the  unreserved 
manner  in  which  the  Indians  owned  their  defects  and  asked  advice. 
One  of  them  said,  ^  that  he  was  in  doubt  how  he  should  behave  in 
future  ;  his  heart  being  as  unbroken  as  a  stubborn  horse.'  fite  add- 
ed, *  A  man  may  have  a  very  wild  horse ;  but  if  he  can  only  once 
make  it  eat  salt  out  of  his  hand,  then  it  will  always  come  to  Inm 
again :  but  I  am  not  so  disposed  towards  our  Saviour,  who  is  con- 
tinually offering  me  his  grace.  I  have  once  tasted  grace  out  of  his 
hand,  and  yet  my  heart  still  runs  away,  even  when  he  holds  out  his 
grace  unto  me.  Thvm  we  Indians  are  so  very  stupid,  that  we  have 
not  even  the  sense  of  beasts.' "    Loskiel. 

It  is  unhaooilv  the  fault  of  most  reliiriotis  memnira  and  reDortB. 
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NOTE  Xm.    Page  28a 

Frankum,  in  a  letter  written  from  Liondon  to  America^  in  May, 
1768,  thus  describes  the  situation  of  affiuis  m  the  parent  state  :  — 
^'  Even  this  capital,  the  residence  of  the  king,  is  now  a  daily  scene 
of  lawless  riot  and  confusion.  Mobs  patrolling  the  streets  at  noon- 
day ;  some  knocking  all  down  that  will  not  roar  for  Wilkes  and  lib- 
erty. Courts  of  justice  afraid  to  give  judgment  against  him  ;  coal- 
heavers  and  porters  pulling  down  the  houses  of  coal-merohants  that 
refuse  to  give  them  more  wages ;  sawyers  destroying  saw-mills ; 
sailors  unrigging  all  the  outward-bound  ships,  and  suffering  none  to 
sail  till  merchants  agree  to  raise  their  pay ;  watermen  destroying 
private  boats  and  threatening  bridges;  soldiers  firing  among  the 
mobs,  and  killing  men,  women,  and  children  :  which  seems  only  to 
have  produced  an  universal  sullenness,  that  looks  like  a  great  black 
cloud  coming  on,  ready  to  burst  in  a  general  tempest  What  the 
event  will  be  God  only  knows.  But  some  punishment  seems  pre- 
paring for  a  people  .who  are  ungratefully  abusing  the  best  constitu- 
tion and  the  best  king  any  nation  was  ever  blessed  with  ;  intent  on 
nothing  but  luxury,  licentiousness,  power,  places,  pensions,  and 
plunder ;  while  the  ministry,  divided  in  their  counsels,  with  little 
regard  for  each  other,  worried  by  perpetual  opposition,  in  continual 
apprehension  of  danger,  intent  on  securing  popularity  in  case  they 
should  lose  favor,  have,  for  some  years  past,  had  little  time  or  in- 
clination to  attend  to  our  small  a&irs,  whose  remoteness  makes 
them  appear  still  smaller."  Some  of  the  opinions  expressed  by 
Franklin  in  the  foregoing  letter  gradually  underwent  a  material 
change.  In  subsequent  letters,  he  declares  his  conviction  that  all 
the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  British  government  originated  from 
the  individual  will  and  character  of  the  king.  The  first  hint  of  this 
occurs  in  a  letter  written  to  his  son,  Grovemor  Franklin,  in  1773, 
wherein  he  says  :  "  The  late  measures  have  been,  I  suspect,  very 
much  the  king^s  own ;  and  he  has,  in  some  cases,  a  great  share  of 
what  his  friends  call  firmness.^'*  In  writing  to  La  Fayette,  in  the 
year  1779,  he  remarks,  that  it  may  be  reckoned  certain  that  the 
English  nation,  in  their  conduct  to  other  states,  will  omit  whatever 
is  prudent,  and  do  whatever  is  imprudent,  ^  at  least  while  the  present 
6iinistry  continues,  or,  rather,  while  the  present  madman  has  the 
choice  of  ministers.'^  The  senseless  conduct  of  George  the  Third, 
in  expelling  Franklin^s  electrical  conductors  firom  the  palace  of  Buck- 
ingham House,  doubtless  contributed  to  persuade  the  philosopher 
that  the  monarch  was  a  madman. 

In  the  year  1767,  we  have  seen  Franklin  characterize  the  French 
a8  *'  that  intriguing  nation^'*  to  whose  insidious  policy  he  wished 
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ascribed  to  them.  They  have  what  may  be  called  foliies,  per^ 
hops  (I),  but  not  Ticet ;  and,  in  short,  there  is  nothing  wanting  in 
the  character  of  a  Frenchman,  which  belongs  to  that  of  an  agreea- 
ble and  worthy  man.'^     Franklin^s  Prwate  CorrefjHmience. 

Franklin  has  noticed,  with  just  contempt,  the  attribute  of  firmness 
(always  exerted  in  opposition  to  generous  and  liberal  principl^)  which 
George  the  Third  aflfected,  and  lored  to  have  ascribed  to  him.  One 
Nowell,  a  Tory  clergyman,  who  preached  the  annirersary  sermon  in 
comroeoioration  of  the  death  of  Charies  the  First  before  tiie  House 
of  Commoos,  on  the  90th  January,  1772,  compared  the  living  to  the 
beheaded  prince,  and  the  house  (on  account  of  some  opposition  to 
illiberal  measures  of  the  court)  to  the  band  of  English  regicides. 
The  house,  as  usual,  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  preacher ;  but 
had  so  negli^ntly  attended  to  his  di9course,  that,  only  a  mon^  after, 
cm  hearing  some  passages  of  it  recited  from  a  published  copy,  they 
unanimously  commanded  the  vote  of  thanks  to  be  expunged  from 
their  journals.    Annual  Register  for  1772. 


NOTE  XIV.    Rige  304. 

*^  Or  all  men,  laviii^  Sylla  the  maa-tlayer. 
Who  paraei  for  in  life  and  death  most  lucky 

Of  the  freat  names  which  in  oar  ftces  stare, 
The  Ueneral  Boon,  backwoodsman  of  Kentncky, 

Was  happiest  among  mortals  anywhere ; 
For,  killin(r  nothing  but  a  bear  or  bock,  he 

Enjoyed  the  lonely,  vigorous,  harmless  days 

Of^his  old  age  in  mlds  of  deepest  maze. 

'^  Crime  came  not  near  him,  —  she  is  not  the  child 
Of  solitude  ',  health  shrank  not  from  him,  —  for 

Her  home  is  in  the  rarely  trodden  wild. 
Where  if  men  seek  her  not,  and  death  be  more 

Their  choice  than  life,  forgive  them,  as  beguiled 
By  habit  to  what  their  own  hearts  abhor 

In  cities  caged.    The  present  case  in  point  I 

Cite  is,  that  Boon  Uvea  hunting  up  to  ninety  ', 

^  And,  what  *s  ttill  stranger,  left  behind  a  name 


For  which  men  vainly  decimate  the  throng,  — 


Not  only  ftmoos.  but  of^  that  good  fiune 
Without  which  glory  's  but  a  tavern  song,  — 

Simple,  serene,  the  antipodes  of  shame. 
Which  hate  nor  envy  e*er  eould  tinge  with  wrong. 

An  active  hermit,  even  in  age  the  ohiM 

Of  nature,  or  the  Man  of  Rom  run  wild. 
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**  Ha  WM  not  til  alone :  aitwad  him  grew 

A  sylvan  tribe  of  children  of  the  chase, 
Whose  young,  anwakened  world  was  ever  new, 

Nor  sword  nor  sorrow  yet  had  left  a  trace 
On  her  unwrinkled  brow,  nor  ooold  yon  view 

A  frown  on  Nature's  or  on  human  face ; 
The  free-bom  forest  found  and  kept  them  6*00, 
And  fresh  as  is  a  torrent  or  a  tree. 

^  And  tall,  and  strong,  and  swift  of  foot  were  they^ 

Beyond  the  dwarfing  city's  pale  abortions, 
Because  their  thoughts  haa  never  been  the  prey 

Of  care  or  ^in :  the  green  woods  were  their  portions ; 
No  sinking  spirits  told  them  they  grew  grey,  * 

No  Ashion  made  them  apes  ct  her  distortions ; 
Simple  they  were,  not  savage ;  and  their  rifles, 
Though  very  true,  were  not  yet  used  for  trifles. 

*^  Motion  was  in  their  days,  rest  in  their  slumbers,  * 
And  cheerfulness  the  handmaid  of  their  toil  -, 
Nor  yet  too  many  nor  too  few  their  numbers ; 

Corruption  could  not  make  their  hearts  her  soil ; 
The  lust  which  stings,  the  splendor  which  encumbers. 

With  the  five  fbresters  divide  no  spoil ; 
Serene,  not  sullen,  were  the  solitudes 
Of  this  nnsighing  people  of  the  woods." 

Lord  Byron. 


NOTE  XV.    Pige  344. 

^^  The  people  of  Boston  are  characteristically  distiDguished  bj 
a  lively  imaginatioD,  an  ardor  easily  kindled,  a  sensibility  soon 
excited  and  strongly  expressed ;  a  character  more  resembling  that 
of  the  Greeks  than  that  of  the  Romans.  They  admire,  when 
graver  people  would  only  approve  ;  detest,  when  cooler  mindld  would 
only  dislike ;  applaud  a  performance,  when  others  would  listen  in 
silence ;  and  hiss,  when  a  less  susceptible  audience  would  only 
irown.  This  character  renders  them  sometimes  more,  sometimes 
less  amiable,  usually  less  cautious.  From  this  cause,  their  Ian* 
guage  is  frequently  h3rperbolical,  and  their  pictures  of  objects  in 
any  way  interesting  highly  colored.  Hence,  also,  their  enter* 
prises  are  sudden,  bold,  and  sometimes  rash.  The  tea  shipped 
to  Boston  by  the  East  India  Company  was  destroyed.  At  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  it  was  stored  (i.  e.  locked  up  firom  use). 
From  the  same  source,  also,  both  persons  and  things  are  sud- 
denly, strongly,  and  universally  applauded  or  censured.  Indi- 
viduals of  dmtmction  command  a  popularihr  which  engrosses  the 
public  mind  and  runs  to  enthusiasm.  Their  observations  and 
their  efiforts  are  cited  with  wonder  and  delight ;  and  such  as  do 

~^A  :-*:_    •_    *u^    _i ^r 1 • —  *u^    _     _?_;^—    -.r  i^^: 
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any  change  of  character,  regarded,  perhaps  dnrou^  life,  as  oljecte 
deserving  of  no  peculiar  esteem  or  attachment^*    Dwigfat^s  Travels. 

Whatever  claims  to  credit  this  sketch  may  possess,  it  derives  none 
from  the  allusion  to  the  transacti<Mis  with  regard  to  the  East  India 
Ck>mpany^s  tea.  The  difference  of  circumstances  sufficiently  ac- 
counts for  the  different  conduct  of  New  York  and  Boston.  If  the 
people  of  Boston  threw  a  cargo  of  tea  into  the  water,  the  people  of 
New  York  threw  a  cargo  of  stamps  into  the  fire. 

The  destruction  of  the  tea  at  Boston,  and  other  events  that  arose 
out  of  the  controversy  between  Britain  and  America,  are  celebrated 
by  Bums,  in  his  song  beginning, 

^  MHien  Guillbrd  good  oar  pilot  stood,"  Ac. 


NOTE  XVL    Page  347. 

In  a  letter  to  his  son,  dated  in  October,  1773,  Franklin,  afler  ex- 
pressing his  own  final  opinion,  that  the  British  parliament  had  no 
right  to  enact  any  law  obligatory  upon  America,  adds,  *^  I  know 
your  sentiments  differ  from  mine  on  these  sul^ects.  You  are  a 
thorough  government  man.;  which  I  do  not  wonder  at ;  nor  do  I  aim 
at  converting  you.  I  only  wish  you  to  act  uprightly  and  steadily, 
avoiding  that  duplicity  which  in  Hutchinson  adds  contempt  to  indig- 
nation. If  you  can  promote  the  prosperity  of  your  people,  and 
leave  them  happier  than  you  found  them,  whatever  your  political 
principles  are,  your  memo^  will  be  honored.*'  Franklin's  Prwate 
Correspondence^  Part  IL  Governor  Franklin,  thus  encouraged,  per- 
sisted in  adhering  to  the  British  government  during  the  whole  of  the 
Revolutionary  War ;  and  it  was  by  his  orders,  as  president  of  a  board 
(^  associated  loyalists  at  New  York,  that  one  of  the  foulest  atrocities 
that  distinguished  the  war  (the  murder  of  Captain  Huddy,  an  Amer- 
ican officer,  at  the  very  close  of  the  struggle)  was  committed.  Ram- 
say. That  the  father  did  not  expect  the  war,  or  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  foregoing  expressions,  he  was  not  prepared  for  a  steady  and 
inflexible  adherence  of  his  son  to  the  political  principles  which  the 
young  man  espoused,  appears  from  the  terms  of  the  letter  in  which 
he  answered  an  overture  of  reconciliation  from  the  unfortunate  ex- 
governor  in  the  year  1784.  "  Nothing  has  ever  hurt  me  so  much," 
he  then  declared,  ^^  or  affected  me  with  such  keen  sensations,  as  to 
find  myself  deserted  in  my  old  age  by  my  only  son ;  and  not  cmly 
deserted,  but  to  find  him  taking  up  arms  against  me  in  a  cause 
wherein  my  good  fame,  fortune,  and  life  were  all  at  stake."  — 
"There  are  natural  duties,"  he  adds,  "which  precede  political 
ones,  and  cannot  be  extinguished  by  them."    Franklin's  Me$Hairs. 
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intorests.  Franklin  himself  was  so  desirous  of  preserving  the  in* 
tegrity  of  the  British  empire,  that,  while  a  seeming  hope  or  even 
possibiHty  of  this  remained,  the  superior  force  of  his  attachment  to 
American  liberty  was  unknown  alike  to  himself  and  to  his  friends 
and  associates,  —  some  of  whom  were,  doubtless,  surprised  by  the 
violent  flow  of  his  passions  when  only  ooe  channel  remained  fcnr 
them.  Soon  after  the  batde  of  Bunker^s  Hill,  Franklin  thus  wrote 
to  his  ancient  and  intimate  friend,  the  king^s  printer  at  London ; 
^^  Mr.  Strahan  !  You  are  a  member  of  pariiament,  and  one  of  that 
majority  that  has  doomed  my  country  to  destruction.  Ixx^  at  your 
hands.  Sir !  They  are  red  with  the  blood  of  your  countrymen. 
You  were  once  my  friend.  Now,  you  are  my  enemy  ;  and  I  am 
yours,  B.  Franklin.^^  With  much  philosophic  calmness  and 
composure  of  general  demeanour,  relieved  by  occasional  indulgence 
of  pla3rful  wit,  Franklin  combined  a  wonderftal  force  of  action  and 
warmth  of  zeal. 


NOTE  XVn.    Page  867. 

Yet  the  Americans  possessed  at  this  time  many  warm  friends  in 
England,  whose  zeal  broke  forth  in  some  remarkable  demonstrati<»is. 
In  die  month  of  February,  1775,  a  pamphlet  published  at  London, 
defending  the  conduct  of  Britain,  with  arguments  that  struck  at  the 
very  foundation  of  British  constitutional  liberty,  was  compkdned  of 
by  a  peer  of  Whiggish  principles  to  the  House  of  Lords,  by  whom 
it  was  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  execu- 
tioner. A  few  days  aAer,  on  the  compkdnt  of  a  Tory  peer,  the 
House  of  Lords  ordered  the  same  treatment  to  be  inflicted  on  some 
of  the  writings  of  Thomas  Paine,  in  defence  of  the  Americans  and 
reprobation  of  the  British  king,  which  had  been  republished  in  Eng- 
land. The  populace  of  London  endeavoured  to  obstruct  this  latter 
ceremonial ;  and,  immediately  after  its  performance,  publicly  burned, 
with  marks  of  strong  displeasure  and  contempt,  a  recent  parlia- 
mentary address  on  American  affiurs.     Annual  Register  for  1775. 

These  demonstrations  of  popular  feeling,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  inspired  rather  by  dislike  of  the  ministera,  than  hearty  83rmpa- 
thv  with  the  Americans.  Lord  Chatham,  in  proof  of  the  msolence 
with  which  his  countrymen  were  animated  against  that  people,  re- 
lates that  even  the  lowest  of  the  populace  of  London  hei>itually 
talked  of  **  our  American  subjects  "  ! 

When  the  Bostcm  Port  Bill  was  passed,  a  political  society  at  LoD* 
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a  dedaratktt  of  abhorraioe  of  the  atlKk  upon  the  Amencun  at 
LeiUDgtoiL  They  subscribed  a  sum  of  money  which  they  express- 
ly appointed  "  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  widows,  orphans, 
and  aged  parents  of  our  beloT<ed  American  fettow-subjeels,  who, 
fiuthful  to  the  character  of  Englishmen,  and  preferring  d«uh  to 
slavery,  were,  for  that  reason  only,  inhumanly  murdered  by  the 
king's  troops,  at  or  near  Leadngton,  in  the  province  of  Mssracfan" 
setts,  <xi  the  19th  of  last  April.^  This  proceeding,  which  was 
chiefly  promoted  by  the  celebrated  scholar,  philosopher,  and  p<^- 
cian,  John  Home  Tooke,  was  published  by  him  in  the  newqi^ieia 
of  London.  Home  Tooke  was  consequently  tried  for  a  libel ;  and, 
notwithstanding  a  most  ingenious  and  spirited  defence,  found  guilty, 
and  sentmced  to  a  pecuniary  fine  and  a  year's  imfnisonment  How 
eU's  StaU  TriaU. 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  October,  1775,  Govern- 
or Johnstone,  one  of  the  members,  thus  expressed  himself:  — "To 
a  mind  that  loves  to  contemplate  the  glorious  spirit  of  freedom  no 
spectacle  can  be  more  affecting  than  the  action  at  Bunker's  Hill. 
To  see  an  irregular  peasantry,  commanded  by  a  phyacian,  inferior 
in  numbers,  opposed  by  every  circumstance  of  cannon  and  bombs 
that  could  terrify  timid  minds,  calmly  waiting  the  attack  of  the  gal- 
lant Howe,  leading  on  the  best  troops  in  the  world,  with  an  excel- 
lent train  of  artillery,  and  twice  repulsing  those  very  troops  who 
had  oflen  chased  the  battalions  of  France,  and  at  last  retiring 
for  want  of  ammunition,  but  in  so  respectable  a  manner  that  they 
were  not  even  pursued,  —  who  can  reflect  on  such  scenes  and  not 
adore  the  constitution  of  government  which  could  breed  siH^h 
men?" 

In  the  month  of  July,  1776,  Lord  Chatham  prosecuted  Woodfkll, 
the  printer  of  a  London  newspaper,  for  a  libd^  in  having  asserted 
that  his  Lordship's  sentiments  coincided  with  those  of  me  Briti^ 
ministry,  and  were  unfavorable  to  the  Americans.  A  technical 
error  in  the  requisite  formalities  of  legal  procedure  caused  this  action 
to  terminate  in  a  nonsuit     Annual  Regwter  for  1776. 


NOTE  XVm.    Page  4ia 

^  Cav  tjnmUi  bat  Inr  tvruits  oon^nered  be. 

And  Freedom  find  no  champion  and  no  child, 

Such  88  Columbia  saw  arise,  when  she 

Sprung  forth  a  Pallas,  armed  and  undefiled  ? 
Or  must  such  minds  be  nourished  in  the  wild, 

Deep  in  the  unpmned  forest,  'midst  the  roar 
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^  Groat  men  haTe  ^Iwara  seomed  great  reoompeoiet : 

Epaminondaa  savea  his  Tbebes,  and  died. 
Not  leayinir  even  hk  fbneral  expenses : 

George  Waafaingtoa  had  thankij  and  navght  beside, 
Except  the  ail-cloudleos  glory  (which  ftw  men's  is) 
To  &ee  his  country."  Ihid. 

"There  is  something  channing  to  me"  —  thus  John  Adama 
wrote  at  the  time  to  his  mend  Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts  — > 
"  in  the  conduct  of  Washington.  A  gentleman  of  one  of  the  first 
fortunes  upon  the  continent,  leaving  his  delicious  retirement,  his  fam« 
ily  and  friends,  sacrificing  his  ease,  and  hazarding  all  in  the  cause 
of  his  country.     His  views  are  nohle  and  disinterested." 

"  Washington,"  said  General  Henry  Liee,  on  learning  his  death 
(and  all  America  reechoed  the  declaration),  "was  first  in  war, 
first  in  peace,  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen."  His  popu* 
|larity,  however,  .was  not  always  uninterrupted.  During  his  sec- 
ond presidency,  it  was  deemed,  with  ungrateful  injustice,  by  a  nu- 
'merous  body  of  his  countrymen,  that  he  had  died  to  all  his  former 
^lory.  But,  supenor  even  to  this  keen  mortification,  he  possessed 
his  great  soul  in  uncomplaining  patience.  If  Pericles  was  support* 
ed  by  the  fortune  of  Athens,  Washington  with  greater  glory  sup« 
ported  the  fortune  of  America. 

Tliere  has  recently  been  given  to  the  world  the  following  sketch 
of  Washington's  character,  by  the  pen  of  one  of  his  most  illustrious 
friends  :  —  "  His  judgment  was  slow  in  operation,  being  little  aided 
by  invention  or  imagination,  but  sure  in  conclusion  ;  hence  the  com- 
mon remark  of  his  officers  of  the  advantage  he  derived  from  coun- 
cils of  war,  where,  hearing  all  suggestions,  he  selected  whatever  was 
best ;  and  certainly  no  general  ever  planned  his  battles  more  judi- 
ciously. His  integrity  was  the  most  pure,  his  justice  the  most  in- 
flexible, I  have  ever  known.  His  temper  was  naturally  irritable  and 
high-toned ;  but  reflection  and  resolution  had  obtained  a  firm  and 
hi^itual  ascendency  over  it  If  ever,  however,  it  broke  its  bounds, 
he  was  most  tremendous  in  his  wrath.  On  the  whole,  it  may  truly 
be  said,  that  never  did  nature  and  fortune  comlHne  more  perfectly 
to  make  a  man  great,  and  to  place  him  in  the  same  constellation 
with  whatever  worthies  have  merited  from  man  an  everlasting  re- 
membrance."    Jeflerson's  Memoirs. 


Wash 

strangers  to  their  own  souls.  But  the  claim  of  Washington  1 
highest  style  of  man  ^  has  been  successfully  vindicated  in  the  re* 
cent  work  of  Mr.  McGuire.  It  is  there  satisfiu^torily  shown  that  re* 
ligion  not  merely  engaged  the  attention  of  Washington's  mind,  but 
captivated  the  deep  afiection  of  his  calm,  atead&st  heart.    From  ^ 
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sudden  slorm  and  tiie  fatigue  of  his  horse  to  seek  shelter  for  the 
night  in  the  cottage  of  a  pious  American  peasant,  who,  greatly 
struck  with  the  manners  and  language  of  his  guest,  and  listening  at 
the  door  of  his  chamber,  overheard  the  following  prayer  from  the 
father  of  his  country  :  —  ^^  And  now.  Almighty  Father,  if  it  is  thy 
holy  will  that  we  slutll  obtain  a  place  and  a  name  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  grant  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  show  our  gratitude 
for  thy  goodness  by  our  endeavours  to  fear  and  obey  thee.  Bless 
us  with  wisdom  in  our  councils,  success  in  battle,  and  let  all  our  vic- 
tories be  tempered  with  humanity.  Endow  also  our  enemies  with 
enlightened  minds,  that  they  may  become  sensible  of  their  injustice, 
and  willing  to  restore  our  liberty  and  peace.  Grant  the  petition  of 
thy  servant,  for  the  sake  of  Him  whom  thou  hast  called  thy  beloved 
Son;  nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done.'*  McGruire'a 
Religious  Opmians  and  Character  of  Washington, 

There  is  a  strange  disregard  of  propriety  and  congruity  in  the 
complimentary  terms  of  Franklin's  testamentary  bequest  to  Wash- 
ington. "  I  leave  to  General  Washington  my  gold-headed  stick, 
surmounted  by  the  dtp  of  Liberty.  If  it  were  a  sceptre,  he  would 
become  it,  and  has  deserved  it.''  But  Washington's  glory  is  for  ever 
associated  with  the  triumph  of  republican  authority  over  sceptred 
and  monarchical  sway.  He  caused  the  pojndi  fasces  to  prevail  over 
the  purpura  regum. 


NOTE  XK.    Page  442. 

All  the  information  conveyed  in  this  paragraph  of  the  text  is 
derived  from  conversations  which  I  had  the  horor  and  advantage  of 
holding  with  La  Fayette,  at  his  house  in  Paris,  in  the  month  of  May, 
1829.  Thouffh  the  sequel  of  his  communications  is  hardly  perti- 
nent to  the  object  of  the  present  work,  I  think  it  far  too  interesting 
to  be  omitted;  and  accordingly  transcribe,  as  follows,  from  the 
manuscript  journal,  which  I  enlarged  after  every  conversation  with 
La  Fayette,  and  the  accuracy  of  which  I  ascertained  by  subsequent 
personal  correspondence  with  himself. 

La  Fayette,  brooding  over  ^e  design  suggested  to  him  by  die 
language  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  entered^soon  after,  into  com- 
munication  with  Silas  Deane,  and  subsequently  with  Dr.  Franklin, 
when  the  Doctor  arrived  at  Paris  as  commissioner  from  America  to 
France.  On  learning  the  first  successes  of  the  British  army,  whkh 
followed  shortly  after  the  American  declaration  of  independence, 
both  Franklin  and  Deane  protested  that  they  could  not  encourage 
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of  Tarious  articles  which  he  was  to  take  with  him  to  America,  he 
paid  a  visit  to  England,  where  his  uncle,  De  Noailles,  a  timid,  cir- 
cumspect man,  resided  as  ambassador  from  France.  Noailles  pre- 
sented his  nephew  to  the  British  king,  who  (aware  of  Franklin^s  ne- 
gotiations at  Paris,  and  desirous  of  cultivating  friendly  relations  with 
the  French)  said  to  La  Fayette,  '^  I  hope  you  mean  to  stay  some 
time  in  Britain.''  La  Fayette  answered,  that  this  was  not  in  his 
power.  "  What  obliges  you  to  leave  us  ?  "  asked  the  king.  "  Please 
your  Majesty,"  replied  I^  Fayette,  "  I  have  a  very  particular  en- 
gagement, which  if  your  Majesty  were  aware  of,  you  would  not 
desire  me  to  stay."  The  king  subsequently  expressed  displeasure 
at  that  reply,  when  the  events  that  ensued  disclosed  its  hidden  im- 
port La  Fayette  was  invited  to  attend  the  review  of  a  detachment 
of  British  troops,  prepared  to  embark  for  America.  He  declined, 
under  pretence  of  sickness ;  thinking  it  would  be  dishonorable  thus 
to  inspect  the  condition  of  troops  with  whose  enemies  he  purposed  to 
unite  himself.  "  But,"  he  remarked  to  me,  with  some  animation, 
*'*'  I  met  them  six  months  after  at  Brandywine."  One  night,  at  an 
entertainment  given  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  which  La  Fay- 
ette was  present,  the  Duke  of  Dorset  unexpectedly  entered,  having 
just  arrived  from  Paris.  He  announced  as  news,  that  the  French 
court  had  commanded  the  American  commissioners  to  depart  from 
France  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  delivered  to  La  Fayette  some  let- 
ters, which  he  had  brought  over  for  him.  They  were  from  Frank- 
lin, and  stated  both  that  his  own  negotiation  widi  the  French  court 
was  prospering,  and  that  the  equipment  for  La  Fayette's  voyage  was 
completed.  La  Fayette  immediately  repaired  to  his  uncle,  and  an- 
nounced his  instant  departure  for  France.  Noailles,  after  remon- 
strating ineffectually  against  this  manifestation  of  indifterence  to  the 
British  monarch's  civilities,  demanded  if  his  nephew  would  soon  re- 
turn to  London.  La  Fayette  answered,  that  he  did  not  know. 
"  Well,"  said  the  ambassador,  "  shall  I  conceal  your  departure,  and 
tell  the  king,  when  he  next  inquires  for  jrou,  that  you  are  unwell  ?  " 
La  Fayette  was  struck  with  this  proposition,  and,  eagerly  seizing  the 
opportunity  it  presented  of  advancing  a  point  he  had  greatly  at 
heart,  of  embroiling  the  courts  of  France  and  Britain,  replied, "  My 
dear  uncle,  I  could  not  have  asked  you  to  do  that ;  but,  since  you 
have  offered,  I  shall  really  be  glad  if  you  will  do  it."  So  the  am- 
bassador consequently  did ;  and  the  British  ministers,  on  learning, 
soon  after,  the  departure  of  La  Fayette  for  America,  behaved  to 
Noailles  in  a  manner  that  showed  them  fully  persuaded  of  his  ac- 
cession to  his  nephew's  desimis.  Neither  he  nor  the  court  of 
France,  however,  knew  any  thing  about  them,  till  after  La  Fayette 
had  embalmed ;  and  then  the  French  government  despatched  two 
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The  conduct  of  the  French  court  towanfe  the  American^  La 
Fayette  remarked,  was  fluctuating  and  indecisive,  and,  towards 
Britain,  '^  of  a  very  Ausirian  complexion,^' — the  reverse  of  upright 
and  honorable.  ^  That  great  statesman,  Turgot,  in  1T76,  presented 
a  memorial  to  his  colleagues  in  the  French  cabinet,  representing  the 
impolicy  of  openly  aiding  the  Americans ;  Necker  (according  to 
his  daughter,  Madame  de  ^ael,  —  CknuidiraUens  sur  la  R^o^fSicm 
Rranfoise)  gave  similar  counsel  to  Louis  the  Sixteenth ;  and  in 
efiect  it  was  long  before  the  French  government  consented  piiUidy 
and  decisively  to  espouse  the  cause  of  American  independence. 
They  preferred  the  middle  course  of  afibrding  secret  succours  to  the 
Americans ;  till  the  displeasure  and  reproaches  of  England  and 
the  strong  current  of  public  sentiment  and  opinion  in  France  over- 
bore the  scruples  of  the  French  monarch  to  declare  hhnself  tiie  un- 
provoked enemy  of  the  kiiigof  Britain,  and  the  ally  of  a  revoHed 
people  and  republican  commonwealth.  Even  then  it  was  manifest 
to  all  discerning  eyes,  that  what  the  French  court  immedkitely  and 
distinctly  desired  was  to  render  the  British  and  the  Americans  the  * 
instruments  of  each  other's  destruction  ;  and  that,  as  ^  final  issue  of 
a  long  and  exhausting  warfare,  that  court  would  have  preferred  the 
dear-bought  success  of  Britain  to  the  establishment  of  American  in- 
dependence. A  few  years  before,  when  Corsica  revolted  from  the 
sway  of  the  Grenoese,  France  purchased  and  pursued  the  claims  of 
defeated  tyranny. 

Spain,  La  Fayette  remarked,  was  reluctantly  dragged  into  the^ 
quarrel  by  France.'  During  the  war,  an  American  plenipotentkiry 
resided  at  Madrid,  but  was  not  received  at  court ;  and  even  after  the 
peace  of  1783,  and  the  recognition  by  Britain  of  American  inde- 
pendence, the  Spanish  court,  from  a  reasonable  apprehension  of  the 
security  of  its  own  colonial  dominion  in  South  America,  refused 
for  a  while  to  unite  in  that  recognition,  or  to  receive  Carmiehael,  the 
ambassador  of  the  United  States,  in  his  diplomatic  capacity.     La 

*  And  yet,  when  Lord  Carlisle,  and  the  other  ooamiiiionen  appointed  by 
Britain  in  the  year  1778,  made  a  representation  to  this  effect  in  one  of  their 
addresses  to  the  American  congress,  La  Fayette,  transported  by  zeal  and  pas- 
sion beyond  the  usual  consistency  and  ingenuonsness  of  his  character,  chaised 
Lord  Carlisle  with  insulting  hb  country,  and  challenged  him  to  single  combat. 
At  a  more  advanced  perimi  of  his  life.  La  Fayette  ^ihibited  in  all  his  conduct 
and  behaviour  a  pecuhar  remoteness  from  stratagem,  intrigue,  and  duplicity  ; 
_:i « 3 tf  t^ ^  .  .,  'ill, with 


and  graced  a  generous  ardor,  which  years  and  experience  could  never  chii 
that  diffnity  of  disposition  which  in  noble  minds  correqionds  with  the  grov 
of  an  illustrious  reputation.    We  have  seen  Britain,  in  the  year  1896,  nol 
return  good  for  evil,  and  by  her  mediation  enable  France  to  escape  from 
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Fa3rette,  who  was  then  at  Cadiz,  repaired  to  Madrid  at  the  request 
of  Carmichael ;  and,  aAer  some  negotiation,  informed  the  Spanish 
minister,  Count  Florida  Blanca,  that  Carmichael  would  quit  Spain, 
if  he  were  not  acknowledged  before  a  certain  day,  —  adding,  that 
in  such  case  it  would  be  long  enough  before  Spain  would  see  another 
ambassador  from  America.  Thereupon  the  Spani^  court  acknowl- 
edged Carmichael. 

La  Fayette  has  contributed  to  elucidate  the  history  as  well  as  to 
promote  the  liberty  of  America.  Botta  informed  me  that  some  of 
the  most  valuable  part  of  his  historic  narrative  was  derived  from 
information  and  materials  furnished  to  him  by  La  Fayette. 


NOTE  XX.    Page  464. 

The  late  William  Dillwyn  of  Walthamstow  informed  me  that  the 
British  government  remitted  ten  thousand  pounds  to  his  brother,  a 
pious  and  respectable  Quaker  inhabitant  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  dis- 
tributed amonff  the  families  of  the  two  Quakers  who  were  hanged. 

Grarden,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  the  Revolutumary  Wary  mentions  an 
occasion  on  which  a  party  of  Quakers,  hastenm^  to  tender  a  con- 
gratulatory address  to  the  British  on  a  victory  which  they  had  obtain- 
ed, unluckily  accosted  Colonel  Lee  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  Amer- 
ican dragoons,  whom  the  Quakers  mistook  for  a  neighbouring  British 
detachment  commanded  by  Colonel  Tarleton.  Under  this  impres- 
sion, they  delivered  their  address  to  the  very  persons  whose  cause  it 
loaded  with  reproach  and  was  intended  to  injure ;  and  had  scarcely 
concluded,  wl^n  one  of  the  dragoons  with  a  pistol  shot  the  leader 
of  the  party  through  the  head.  The  others,  however,  were  spared 
and  disnnissed  by  the  humane  interposition  of  Lee. 

Some  Quakers  have  indulged  their  favorite  strain  of  declamation 
in  complaints  of  the  pertecuHon  which  their  American  brethren  un- 
derwent from  their  own  countrymen,  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
But  these  complaints  have  awakened  litde  sympsithy  ;  and  impartial 
men  have  been  more  disposed  to  partake  the  indignation  which  was 
kindled  against  the  Quakers,  and  to  admire  the  forbearance  which 
these  sectaries  e^rperienced.  While  America  was  a  prey  to  all  the 
misery  and  horror  of  a  war  oopducted  with  the  most  barbarous 
license  and  savage  cruelty,  the  voice  of  Quaker  thanksgiving  was 
heard  to  celebrate  every  additional  disaster  that  befell  her  arms,  and 
ey^  increase  of  peril  that  menaced  her  liberty. 

The  American  Quakers,  however,  were  not  universally  the  friends 
of  their  country^s  foes  and  oppressors.  Lydia  Darrah,  a  female 
Quaker  inhabitant  of  Philadelnhia.  havinir  detected  a  oroiect  of  Geri. 
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BriMot,  whose  onbooiided  admiratioii  of  the  Amerien  QoBkefB 
has  betrayed  bun  uato  some  lemariu  upctt  their  coDduet  more  en- 
comiastic than  correct,  relates,  that  Washington,  during  the  Bevolo- 
tionary  War,  partook  the  prevailing  prejudice  and  animosity  of  his 
countrymen  against  the  Quakers ;  Iwt  that  he  afterwards  adopted  vei^ 
different  sentiments,  and  assured  Brissot  that'  he  considered  their 
simplicity  of  manners,  good  morals,  economy,  and  general  reason- 
ableness, a  powerful  support  to  the  new  government  which  the  Bev« 
olution  had  established  in  America.  The  simplest  and  most  intel- 
ligible explanation  of  this  change  of  sentiment  seems  to  be,  that 
Washington  disliked  the  Quakers  when  he  was  struggling  against 
established  monarchical  power,  for  the  'same  reason  for  which  he 
liked  them  when  he  was  administering  established  repuUican  an- 
thority,  —  that  is,  for  their  peaceable  and  unresisting  submission  to 
existing  forms  of  government  Their  weight  agamst  him  in  the 
one  case  became  weight  in  his  fiivor  in  the  other. 


NOTE  XXI.    Page  466. 

It  is  melancholy  to  remark  the  in^Sciency  (not  to  say  the  perni- 
cious efficiency)  of  the  schemes  that  have  been  devised  to  eradicate 
or  even  mitigate  all  or  any  of  the  varied  and  abominable  evils  in- 
volved m  the  system  of  negro  slavery.  Once  planted,  the  root  of 
this  tree  of  bitterness  seems  to  be  htaLily  permauent  The  QuakeiB 
and  other  citizens  of  America  manumitted  their  slaves ;  but  they 
could  not,  or  at  least  they  did  not,  make  them  more  than  nominally 
free,  or  promote  them  to  the  condition  of  a  happy  and  respected 
portion  of  the  community.  In  prop<»rtion  as  the  manumitted  ne- 
groes have  increased  in  number  has  been  the  increase  of  their  so- 
cial degradation,  till  their  treatment  has  finally  become,  if  possible, 
even  more  inhuman  than  that  of  the  portion  of  their  race  that  con- 
tinues enslaved.  La  Fayette,  during  his  last  visit  to  America,  ex- 
pressed a  deep  and  painful  surprise  at  th^  increase  which  the  preju- 
dice of  the  whites  against  the  blacks  and  mulattoes  had  undergone 
since  the  Revolutionary  War,  when,  in  the  season  of  general  dan- 
ger, soldiers  of  every  hue  partook  their  meals  together. 

With  the  professed  dengn  of  extirpating  this  evil,  and  of  laying  a 
foundation  for  the  total  abolition  of  negro  slavery,  a  project  of  colo- 
nizing a  part  of  Africa  (which  has  been  called  Liberia)  with  freed 
negroes  from  America  was  engendered  by  a  coalition  between  delud- 
ed philanthropy  and  active  fraud,  injustice,  and  hypocrisy  ;  and  has 
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The  jnstest  and  roost  liberal  tribute  ever  rendered  by  municipal 
authority  in  America  to  the  rights  of  the  African  race  was  a  statute 
enacted  (March,  1780)  in  the  middle  of  the  Revolutionary  War  1^ 
the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  —  the  preamble  of  which  I  shall 
here  transcribe,  because  the  sentiments  it  expresses  are  such  as  ought 
to  inhabit  and  predominate  in  the  breast  of  every  American  who 
owns  allegiance  to  God  and  professes  attachment  to  his  country  and 
her  freedom. 

^^  When  we  contemplate  our  abhorrence  of  the  craidition  to 
which  the  arms  and  tyranny  of  Great  Britain  were  exerted  to 
reduce  us,  —  when  we  look  back  on  the  variety  of  dangers  to 
which  we  have  been  exposed,  and  how  miraculously  our  wants  in 
many  instances  have  bc^n  supplied  and  our  deliverances  wrought, 
when  even  hope  and  human  fortitude  have  become  unequal  to  the 
conflict, —  we  are  unavoidably  led  to  a  serious  and  grateful  sense  of 
the  manifold  blessings  which  we  have  undeservedly  received  from 
the  hand  of  that  Being  from  whom  every  good  and  perfect  giA  com- 
eth.  Impressed  with  these  ideas,  we  conceive  that  it  is  our  duty, 
and  we  rejoice  that  it  is  in  our  power,  to  extend  a  portion  of  that 
freedom  to  others  which  hath  been  extended  to  us,  and  a  release  from 
that  state  of  thraldom  to  which  we  ourselves  were  tyrannically 
doomed,  and  from  which  we  have  now  every  prospect  of  being  de- 
livered. It  is  not  for  us  to  inquire  why,  in  the  creation  of  mankind, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  several  parts  of  the  earth  were  distinguished 
by  a  difierence  in  feature  or  complexion.  It  is  sufficient  to  know 
^at  all  are  the  work  of  an  almighty  hand.  We  find  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  human  species,  that  the  most  fertile  as  well  as  the 
most  barren  parts  of  the  earth  are  inhabited  by  men  of  complex- 
ions different  from  ours  and  from  each  other  ;  from  whence  we  may 
reasonably  as  well  as  religiously  infer,  that  He  who  placed  them 
in  their  various  situations  hath  extended  equally  his  care  and  pro- 
tection to  all,  and  that  it  becometh  not  us  to  counteract  his  mercies. 
We  esteem  it  a  peculiar  blessing  granted  to  us,  that  we  are  enabled 
in  this  day  to  add  one  more  step  to  universal  civilization,  by  remov- 
ing, as  much  as  possible,  the  sorrows  of  those  who  have  lived  in 
ui^eserved  bondage,  smd  from  which,  by  the  assumed  authority  of 
the  kings  of  Great  Britain,  no  effectual  legal  relief  could  be  obtained. 
Weaned  by  a  long  course  of  experience  from  those  narrow  preju- 
dices and  partialities  we  had  imhibed,  we  find  our  hearts  enlarged 
with  kindness  and  benevolence  toward  men  of  aU  conditions  and 
nations ;  and  we  conceive  ourselves,  at  this  particular  period,  extras 
ordinarily  called  upon,  by  the  blessings  which  we  have  received,  to 
manifest  the  sincerity  of  our  profession,  and  to  give  a  substantial 
proof  of  our  gratitude. 

**'  And  whereas  the  condition  of  those  persons  who  have  here- 
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band  and  wife  from  each  other  and  firom  their  childfen, — an  ii^ary, 
the  greatness  of  which  can  only  be  conceived  by  snpponng  tht^  we 
were  in  the  same  unhappy  case :  —  In  justice,  tberef(Nre,  to  persons 
so  unhappily  circumstanced,  and  who,  having  no  prospect  before 
them  wherecm  they  may  rest  their  sorrows  and  hopes,  have  no  rea- 
sonable inducement  to  render  the  service  to  socie^  which  otherwise 
they  might ;  and  also  in  grateful  commemoration  of  our  own  happy 
deliverance  from  that  state  of  unconditional  submission  to  which 
we  were  doomed  by  the  tyranny  of  Britain, — Be  it  enacted,  that  no 
child  bom  her^ifler  shall  be  a  slave,"  6ic.    Gordcm. 

A  forcible  and  excellent,  yet  calm  and  temperate,  exposition  of 
the  evil  and  unrighteousness  of  slavery  has  lately  been  given  to  the 
world  by  the  accomplished  Dr.  Channing,  of  Massachusetts.  Most 
American  writers  who  have  ventured  to  bear  testimony  against 
slavery  appear  to  handle  the  subject  as  if  they  dreaded  to  burn 
their  nngers.  Their  confusion  and  timidity  contrast  strikingly  with 
the  distinctness  and  audacity  of  the  advocates  for  the  vile  institutioD. 


NOTE  XXn.    Page  467. 

In  the  historical  porticm  of  the  Atmudl  Register  for  the  year  1772, 
which  was  written  by  the  illustrious  Edmund  Burke,  this  great  states- 
man, af\er  condemning  the  impolitic  tameness  with  which  Britain  and 
France  forbore  to  withstand  the  partition  of  Poland,  thus  contrasts 
the  sickly  state  of  liberty  in  Europe  with  its  happier  condition  and 
brighter  prospects  in  America :  —  ^^  In  a  word,  if  we  seriously  con- 
sider the  mode  of  supporting  great  standing  armies,  which  becomes 
daily  more  prevalent,  it  will  appear  evidendy  that  nothing  less  than 
a  convulsion  that  will  shake  the  globe  to  its  centre  can  ever  restore 
the  European  nations  to  that  liberty  by  which  they  were  once  so  much 
distinguished.  The  western  world  was  the  seat  of  freedom,  until 
asioiher  more  western  was  discovered  ;  and  that  other  will  probably 
be  its  asylum,  when  it  is  hunted  down  in  every  other  part.  Happy 
it  is  that  the  worst  of  times  may  have  one  refuge  still  led  for  hu- 
manity." These  remarkable  words  (which  it  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare with  a  passage  from  Smollett,  cited  in  a  note  near  the  end  of 
Book  X.,  Chap.  I.,  ante)  amount  very  nearly  to  a  prophecy  of  the 
triumph  of  liberty  in  America,  and  of  the  connection  of  this  triumph 
with  the  explosion  of  the  French  Revolution. 


NOTE  XXm.    Page  469. 
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lepiesentB  the  membera  <^  thb  ccmgreas  in  the  act  of  adopting  the 
Declaiation  of  Independence.  It  is  impossible  to  survey  the  coun- 
tenances there  delisMBated,  without  acknowledging  that  t?tese  are  men 
worthy  of  the  great  transacti<»i  in  which  tl^y  are  ensaged,  and 
whom  their  country  may  well  be  proud  of  having  produced.  No 
affectation  appears  in  their  looks,  —  no  coarseness,  no  dramatic 
extravagance,  no  turbid  passion,  no  effeminate  refinement;  but 
a  graceful  plainness  and  simplici^,  manly  sense,  deliberate  thought 
and  courage,  and  cahn,  determined  possession  of  noble  purpose. 
Companng  this  picture  with  the  corresponding  French  one,  repre- 
senting the  SermeiU  du  Jeu-de-Paume  (as  I  eamesdy  did  one  day 
in  the  home  of  La  Fayette  at  Paris,  while  this  great  man  directed 
my  attention  to  them  both),  we  behold  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
contrasted  character  of  tl^  two  nations.  What  fiery,  turbid,  the- 
atrical  aspect  and  gestures  the  French  artist  has  ascribed  to  his 
countrymen !  The  one  cerennmy  appears  a  fleeting;  fantastic,  ex- 
travagant dramatic  show.  In  the  other  we  seem  to  behold  the  edi- 
fice of  national  liberty  considerately  erected  on  soUd,  durable,  and 
respectable  foundations.  The  pictured  aspect  of  the  American 
statesmen  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  style  and  tone  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  Of  this  immortal  manifesto,  which  no 
praise  can  exalt  and  no  criticism  depreciate,  it  has  been  most  jusdy 
observed,  that,  if  it  had  been  more  argumentative,  it  would  have 
shown  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  justice  of  its  cause  ;  and  that,  if 
it  had  been  lees  so,  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  respect 
it  professed  for  the  opinion  of  mankind. 


Since  the  fcH^going  note  was  written,  the  Second  French  Revolu- 
tion (of  1830)  has  occurred,  and  produced  scenes  of  which  the  re- 
membrance will  constitute  the  pride  and  glory  of  France,  and  the 
pictorial  representations  will  teach  a  grand  and  animating  lesson  to 
all  the  world. 


NOTE  XXIV.    Page  471. 

^^  I  AM  well  aware,*'  says  John  Adams,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife, 
*'*'  of  the  toil,  blood,  and  treasure  that  it  will  cost  us  to  maintain  this 
declaration  and  support  and  defend  these  States.  Yet,  through  all  the 
gloom,  I  can  see  the  ra3rs  of  ravishing  light  and  glory .  I  can  see  that 
the  end  is  worth  more  than  all  the  means ;  and  that  posterity  vvill 
triumph  in  that  day's  transaction,  even  although  we  should  rue  it,  — 
which  I  trust  in  God  we  shall  not''    Letters  of  John  Adorns^  pub' 
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merit!  of  the  eaiBe,---lmt  IdaiemydieAiiiericsneoiimflBia  1774 
will  be  allowed  to  be  as  aUe  and  as  enli^taned  as  the  English  con- 
yention  in  1688;  and  that  their  posterity  will  oelebrate  tiie  ceateaary 
of  their  deliverance  (ran  us  as  duly  and  sincerely  as  we  do  ours  from 
the  oppressive  measures  of  die  wrong-headed  House  o(  Stuart** 
Buros's  Letters,  1788. 
Il     Proud,  the  Quaker  historian  of  Pennsylvama,  deemed  the  Amer* 
■ican  Revoluticm  the  certain  cause  and  commencement  of  the  decline 
I  of  national  virtue  and  prosperity  in  America.    See  Note  XV.',  at  the 
end  of  Volume  II.,  and  a  note  to  Book  X.,  Chap.  L    Paine,  who  judg- 
ed and  felt  very  diiSerently,  thus  beautifully  ponderB  on  a  more  distent 
eclipse  of  American  glony :  —  ^^  A  thousand  years  hence,  perhaps  in 
less,  America  may  be  what  Britain  now  is.    The  innocence  of  her 
character,  that  won  the  hearts  of  all  nations  in  her  favor,  may  sound 

Jlike  a  romance,  and  her  inimitable  virtue  as  if  it  had  nev^  be^i. 
The  ruins  of  that  liberty  which  thousands  bled  to  obtain  may  just 
fumi^  materials  for  a  village  tale,  or  extort  a  sigh  from  rustic  sensi* 
bility ;  while  the  feshionable  of  that  day,  envelq>ed  in  dissipation, 
shall  deride  the  principle  and  deny  the  fact  When  we  contem* 
plate  the  ftdl  of  empires,  and  ^tm  extinction  of  the  nations  of  the 
anciei^  worid,  we  see  but  little  more  to  excite  our  regret  than 
the  mouldering  ruins  of  pompous  paSaoes,  magnificent  hkmiu- 
ments,  lofty  pyramids,  and  walls  and  towers  of  the  most  cosdy 
workmanship :  but  when  the  empire  of  America  shall  fall,  the  sub- 
ject for  contemplative  sorrow  will  be  infinitely  greater  than  crum- 
blinff  brass  or  marble  can  inspire ;  it  will  not  then  be  said.  Here 
stood  a  temple  of  vast  antiquity,  here  rose  a  Babel  of  invisible 
height,  or  there  a  palace  of  sumptuous  extravagance  ;  but,  Here,  ah, 
painful  thought !  the  noblest  work  of  human  wisdom,  the  greatest 
scene  of  human  gkxy,  the  ftdr  cause  of  freedom,  rose  and  fell.** 
Paine's  Letter  to  WnMngtan^  1796. 


THE    END. 
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